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Annales Maximi 


COMMENTARY 


F1-3 If these fragments are authentic, they must come from the eighty-book 
version of the Pontifex Maximus’ record mentioned by Servius Danielis (T3). In that 
case, it will follow that in the eighty-book version the record had been substantially 
expanded and taken back to the origins of Rome, and this version will have been 
compiled either by the time of Scaevola’s pontificate (130 to ¢.115 BC) or under 
Augustus. However, the possibility cannot be excluded that these citations have been 
fabricated by the author of the OGR. See further introduction, I. 153-4. 

All three fragments are cited from book 4, and thus, if they are authentic, the first 
three books of the expanded eighty-book version must have dealt with prehistory 
down to Romulus. Forsythe (Piso, 314—15; cf. 67-8) has suggested that the story of 
Alba Longa and its kings may have occurred in the eighty-book version not in its 
chronological place, but as a later digression inserted into an account of the war 
against Veii. However, so extended a digression is most unlikely, and the proposed 
context is far-fetched (the part played by the Alban Lake in the Veientine War is 
supposed to have prompted a reference to Aremulus Silvius’ fate and so to the whole 
Alban narrative). 

As Frier (Libri Annales, 45-7) has argued and recent editors have accepted, the 
text of F2 and F3 should be emended so that in each case the OGR’s citation is from 
the annales pontificum, as at T11 and F 1. Like some other late writers (T6—10, F 4), the 
author is in error in attributing the annual record to the pontifices collectively rather 
than to the Pontifex Maximus. 

As often with the OGR’s citations, the extent of what is being ascribed to the source 
is unclear. As commonly, the writer’s wording grammatically claims the authority of 
the cited source(s) just for a phrase, but he probably meant the claim to extend to the 
substantial information conveyed. Thus authority was probably claimed in this way 
for all that was said about respectively Iulus and Silvius (F2) and Aremulus (F3), 
delimited in each case by the preceding source citation at 17.3 and 18.1. At Fi he 
surely intended to claim his cited sources’ authority for the whole story about the 
Penates, and possibly also for the information about the foundation of Alba Longa 
at 17.1. 

On these fragments see (in addition to the commentaries of Richard, D’Anna, 
and Sehlmeyer), Frier, Libri Annales, 50-6; Grandazzi, Alba Longa, 797-800, 875-80. 
Grandazzi’s monograph exhaustively studies all aspects of the traditions of Alba 
Longa. The prominence of Lavinium and Alba Longa in the myths of Roman origins 
probably arises from the historic importance of Lavinium and the Alban Mount as 
religious centres of the Latin peoples. The legend that Ascanius founded Alba from 
Lavinium and that a series of Alban kings followed before the foundation of Rome 
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served to bridge the perceived chronological gap between Aeneas and Romulus and 
formed part of the Roman historical tradition from Fabius on. Some elements in 
the story of the Alban kings may derive from older legends, as Grandazzi argues (Alba 
Lunzi. 731-Sgo: but see T. P. Wiseman’s review, JR.1 23 (2010), 433-9). However, as 
Grandazzi acknowledges, the king list was constructed by the historical writers. See 
further on Fabius 1 F3, Cincius 2 F6. 


Fl The legend of the Penates’ insistence on remaining at Lavinium served to 
account for the continuing importance of their shrine there. It is also found at DH 
1.67.1-2; Val. Max. 1.8.7; Tzetzes, on Lyc. Alex. 1232. 

The belief that Lavinium held the Penates (household gods) of Troy was already 
current by ¢.300 BC (Timaeus ap. DH 1.67.4=FGrHist 566 F59). Varro refers to the 
Lavinium cult as ‘our Penates’ (/ing. 5.144), and Roman magistrates were required 
to sacrifice there on entry into office (Macr. 3.4.11). The shrine is probably to be 
identified with the archaic ‘sanctuary of the thirteen altars’ excavated at Lavinium 
(modern Pratica di Mare). 

See further A. Dubourdieu, Les Origines et le développement du culte des Pénates a 
Rome (Rome, 1989), 219-380; Gruen, Culture and National Identity, 23-6, 32-8; 
Cornell, Beginnings, 66-72. 


F2 Accounts of the succession to Aeneas and Ascanius and a list of Alban kings 
took shape early in the historical tradition, and a number of versions survive: see 
especially Cato 5 F6a, 8; Livy 1.3; DH 1.70~1; Virg. Aen. 6.761-76; Ovid met. 14.609— 
22, fast. 4.39-52; Festus 460; Euseb. chron. (Arm.) 137-40 (=Diod. 7.5); Serv. Aen. 
6.760; Zonar. 7.1 and Tzetzes on Lyc. Alex. 1232 (both from Dio). All of these 
accounts agree that Ascanius was succeeded by Silvius, and that all his successors 
as kings of Alba also bore the name Silvius. In most versions Silvius was Ascanius’ 
half-brother (Livy makes him Ascanius’ son). Cato held that Iulus was another 
name for Ascanius (Cato Féa, 11=OGR 15.5), and this version was later followed by 
Virgil (Aen. 1.267-8). Other sources for the version given here, in which Iulus was 
Ascanius’ son and lost the succession to Silvius, include Diodorus, Dionysius, Festus, 
and Dio. 

The OGR omits the detail that, having been passed over in favour of Silvius for the 
kingship, Iulus was compensated with the chief-priesthood at Alba (so Euseb. chron. 
(Arm.) 138 (=Diod. 7.5.8); cf. DH 1.70.4). This tradition perhaps alluded to the 
ritual functions of the gens Julia: these are well attested at Bovillae, and the gens 
may also have had a role in the annual celebration of the Feriae Latinae on the 
Alban Mount (Weinstock, Divus Iulius, 29; Grandazzi, Alba Longa, 815-16). The 
expanded eighty-book Annales Maximi may perhaps have represented its section on 
events before the foundation of Rome as a record compiled by Iulus and each of his 
successors as Pontifex Maximus at Alba. 

Alfoldi’s identification (Early Rome, 238-9) of Silvius with Agrios, mentioned in 
the sixth-century appendix to Hesiod’s Theogony (1011-16) as son of Odysseus and 
brother of Latinus, has rightly been generally rejected. However, the figure of Silvius 
may well derive from older legend rather than a historian’s invention: see further 
Grandazzi, -4/ba Longa, 735, 740-1, 755. 
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F3 For other accounts of Aremulus (with variant versions of his name) see Livy 
1.3.9; Ovid met. 14.617—18, fast. 4.50; DH 1.71.3; Euseb. chron. (Arm.) 138~9 
(=Diod. 7.3.10—11); Hier. chron. 79b"; Oros. 1.20.5; Zon. 7.1.8. The sources differ on 
his fate. For Livy and Ovid he was struck by lightning. Dionysius and Zonaras 
have him swamped by an overflow of the lake, a version close to that attributed by 
the OGR to Aufidius and Domitius. Both features appear in Eusebius and in the 
version here attributed to the ‘Annals of the Pontifices’ and to Piso. The Greek 
myth of Salmoneus provided the model for the tale of emulation of Jupiter’s 
thunder punished by lightning, to which the local detail of the lake has been added. 
See K. F Smith, 47PA 16 (1895), 203-10; Forsythe, Piso, 314-16. 

Forsythe very speculatively argues that the Aremulus story was invented ¢.130 by 
the compiler of the eighty-book Annales Maximi and taken over from that work 
by Piso, and that the invention was prompted by two recent prodigies reported by 
Obsequens (24, 27), namely the overflowing of the Fucine Lake in 137 and a praetor’s 
being killed by lightning in 130 (Forsythe, Piso, 67-8, 314-19; followed by Grandazzi, 
Alba Longa, 805-7). The points of similarity with these prodigies are far from com- 
pelling, and the invention is perhaps more likely to have been the work of Piso or an 
earlier historian and then taken over in the expanded eighty-book Annales Maximi. 

D. Engels, Gymnasium 114 (2007), 103-30, argues that this and other tales relating 
to the deaths of kings from Aeneas on may derive from an archaic ritual of weather 
magic (for which cf. also Antias (25) F8). 


F4 The historical tradition unanimously reports that the death of Romulus was 
followed by an interregnum of a year, in which senators took turns to act as interrex for 
five days, and that the senate was eventually forced by popular pressure to permit 
the selection of a king: Cic. rep. 2.23; Livy 1.17; DH 2.57; Plut. Num. 2.6-7. Later 
interregna were held to derive from this precedent. In republican times successive 
interreges were appointed to hold elections when the magistrates left office without 
successors having been elected. Some scholars suppose that the practice was only 
introduced in the republican period, but the terms iterrex and interregnum speak for 
themselves, and since the kingship was not hereditary, it is likely that some form of 
interim procedure existed in the regal period. 

Related Latin sources inform us that Tacitus was chosen as emperor by the senate 
after a delay of six or seven months during which the senate and the army each 
tried to pass the choice to the other: HA [Vopisc.] Aur 40-1, Tac. 1-2; Aur. Vict., 
Caes. 35.9-36.1; Epit. Caes. 35.10. This is a fiction: in reality, Tacitus was chosen in 
his absence by the army (so Zon. 12.68), and only about seven months elapsed 
between the deaths of Aurelian (c. November AD 275) and Tacitus (c. June 276). 
See Syme, Emperors and Biography, 237-47; L. Polverini, ANRW 2.2 (1975), 
1021-2; D. Kienast, Romische Kuaisertabelle? (Darmstadt, 1996), 250-1. R. Cizek, 
REA 93 (1991), 109-22, unconvincingly defends the tradition of Tacitus’ delayed 
appointment by the senate. 

The Historia Augusta took the opportunity for an elaborate display of learning, 
devoting the opening chapter of the biography of Tacitus to an extended comparison 
of the supposed period without an emperor with the ancient inlerregnum. The 
author’s citation of the record of the pontifices (here as elsewhere inaccurately 
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substituted for the Pontifex Maximus: see on F1—3) could be an authentic citation 
from an expanded eightv-book version. However, it is more likely that his knowledge 
of the post-Romulean interregnum derived from literary histories, and that his claim to 
knowledge of the pontifical record is as spurious as his frequent citations of invented 
authorities (see I. 78-80, 650-1). Thus this citation can carry no weight as evidence for 
the character of the eighty-book version. 


F5 Discussions of this passage include F. Boll, RE 6 (1909), 2355-6; F. K. Ginzel, 
Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie 2 (Leipzig, 1911), 211-16; 
K. J. Beloch, Hermes 57 (1922), 119-33; Frier, Libri Annales, 115-17; Skutsch, Ennius, 
311-13; P. Brind’ Amour, Le Calendrier romain (Ottawa, 1983), 207-17; M. Humm, in 
C. Bruun (ed.), The Roman Middle Republic (Rome, 2000), 106-9 (=Humm, Appius 
Claudius Caecus: la république accomplie (Rome, 2005), 460-5); Engels, Das rémische 
Vorzeichenwesen (2007), 362-3. See also I. 148-51. 

Cicero’s dialogue De republica takes the dramatic form of a conversation between 
Scipio Aemilianus and his friends set shortly before Scipio’s death in 129 BC. It opens 
with a discussion of astronomical phenomena, in the course of which Scipio alludes to 
the explanation of solar eclipses. 

In the sole manuscript of the De republica (a palimpsest), omissions by the first 
scribe are frequently corrected by interlineal additions by a second scribe, as here 
with the dating of the eclipse reported by Ennius and the .danales Maximt by years 
from the foundation of the city, where the first scribe wrote ‘L’ and the corrector 
added ‘CCC’. J. G. F. Powell, in his OCT, reports that ‘et’ can be faintly discerned 
before ‘CCC’. 

Ennius adopted an eccentrically high date for the foundation of Rome (Ann. 154-5 
Skutsch; see T. J. Cornell, RS 76 (1986), 247). However, the dating of the eclipse 
must have been calculated by Cicero himself, not taken over from Ennius. Cicero will 
have identified the date from the context in Ennius and perhaps also the Annales 
Masximi, and then supplied a reckoning from the foundation of the city on the basis of 
Polybius’ foundation date of 751/0 Bc, which he adopted in the De republica (2.18.2). 
(For Polybius’ foundation date see DH 1.74.3 (=Pol. 6.11a.2); Walbank, Comm. 
1. 665-9.) The dating implied for the eclipse is thus «400 Bc. The most likely 
identification is with the eclipse of 21 June 400 Bc (Julian), which became total shortly 
after sunset (so e.g. Ginzel, Frier, Skutsch). The objections to this identification on 
astronomical grounds raised by Brind’Amour are not compelling (he proposes the 
eclipse of 14 August 394 (Julian) as an alternative possibility). 

Some scholars have argued for a much later dating by emending the numerals 
‘CCC’ added by the corrector. W. Soltau, Prolegomena zu einer romischen Chronologie 
(Berlin, 1886), 85-107, emended ‘CCC’ to ‘D’, identifying the eclipse as that of 
6 May 203 (Julian). Beloch (Hermes 57 (1922), 119-333 also RG 92-3, and Griechische 
Geschichte 4.2’ (Berlin and Leipzig, 1927), 267-70), argued for ‘CCCC’, identifying 
the eclipse as that of 13 June 288 (Julian), and he has recently been followed by 
Humm. However, no compelling reasons have been offered for doubting the trans- 
mitted reading. (Humm’s claim that a fourth ‘C’ can be detected is unconvincing.) 
Two arguments have been adduced in favour of Beloch’s emendation. First, it has 
been claimed that the Pontifex Maximus’ record could not have been begun before 
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the third century, but against this see introduction, section 2. The second argument 
relates to the calendar. The dating of the eclipse to the Nones implies that the 
pre-Julian calendar had already been introduced, since an eclipse must precede the 
appearance of the crescent moon, which in the original lunar calendar occurred on 
the Kalends. Beloch and Humm maintain that the pre-Julian calendar, in which the 
duration of the months no longer related to the phases of the moon, could not have 
been introduced as early as the fifth century, and ascribe its introduction to the 
aedileship of Cn. Flavius in 304 Bc Varr. However, the ancient sources on Cn. Flavius 
speak of him as merely publishing the calendar, and the pre-Julian calendar is more 
likely to have been instituted earlier, perhaps by the decemvirate. See further Michels, 
Calendar, 11-18, 106-30; Oakley, Comm. 3. 610-13; commentary on Cassius Hemina 
6 Fai. 

There is no reason to doubt that this eclipse was recorded by the Pontifex Maximus 
of the day on the displayed whitewashed board and thus became part of the per- 
manent record. Cato’s reference (T1) confirms that eclipses were one of the categories 
of information included in the record. Although they may not have consulted it 
directly, both Ennius’ and Cicero’s notices of the eclipse will have derived from this 
record. If the eighty-book version had already been compiled and published by 
Cicero’s day, his reference to the Annales Maximi may relate to that version rather 
than the original record, but the notice will then surely have been incorporated in 
that version from the original record: since it had already been drawn on by Ennius, it 
can hardly have been part of the fictional expansion of the eighty-book version. Nor 
(pace Humm) is there any ground to doubt Cicero’s calculation of the date. Thus if, 
as argued above, the transmitted text is correct, the passage shows that the Pontifex 
Maximus had begun to keep the record by ¢.400 Bc at the latest. On the further 
implications for the inception and impact of the record, see introduction. 

Ennius’ language is closely similar to that of Cato, in his hostile reference to the 
character of the Pontifex Maximus’ tablet (T1). This may, as Skutsch holds, reflect 
the closeness with which Ennius followed the official terminology. Alternatively, it 
may mean that Ennius was one of those at whom Cato was poking fun (see further 
comm. on Cato 5 F8o). 


F6 In the famous legend the one-eyed Horatius Cocles defended the Sublician 
Bridge against Lars Porsenna’s forces after the expulsion of Tarquin: Pol. 6.55; 
Cic, leg. 2.10; Livy 2.10; DH 5.23—5; Plut. Publ. 16; etc. Several sources report that he 
was honoured with a statue, with varying indications of its location: Livy 2.10.12 
(Comitium); DH 5.25.2 (‘the best part of the Forum’); Plut. Publ. 16.9 (sanctuary of 
Vulcan); vir. i//. 11.2 (Volcanal). A statue believed to be that of Horatius was still to be 
seen in Pliny’s day (mat. 34.22). It may have originally been a cult statue and later 
identified with the legendary hero, or alternatively may have been set up in Horatius’ 
honour at a later date. See Walbank, Comm. 1. 740; Ogilvie, Comm. 258; J. Gagé, 
Latomus 32 (1973), 3-22; M. Sehlmeyer, Stadtrémische Ehrenstatuen der republika- 
nischen Zeu (Stuttgart, 1999), 92-6, 109; M. B. Roller, CPh 99 (2004), 20-3; Engels, 
Das romische Vorzeichenwesen (2007), 714-16. 

The story told in the present passage is otherwise unattested. It is uncertain when 
the episode was supposed to have occurred or whether it is historical. Gagé, art. cit., 
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and Frier, Libri dnnales, 56-64, argue for a fifth-century date, but fourth- or third- 
century datings would also be possible (so Forsythe, Piso, 253). The story could be 
substantially true (so Gagé) or an aetiological invention to account for a known change 
of the statue's location. A third possibility, favoured by Frier, is that the portent 
and the consultation of the haruspices derive from an authentic record made by the 
Pontifex \faximus, but the rest of the story is invented. 

At least the detail about the children’s verse, with its echo of Hesiod, cannot have 
been included in an authentic pontifical record, and Frier notes other anachronistic 
details, such as the reference to tall buildings around the Comitium. As argued in 
the introduction (I. 154), two alternatives are possible: the full fragment may derive 
from the eightv-book version of the Annales Maximi, in which case its literary and 
anecdotal character is confirmed, or at least part of the passage may derive from 
Verrius Flaccus alone and not from the Annales Maximi. 

On the location of the ‘Precinct of Vulcan’ (Area Volcani, Volcanal), a very ancient 
sanctuary reputed to have been founded by Romulus, see Coarelli, Foro romano, 
1. 161~78, and LTUR 5. 209-11; P. Carafa, [/ comizio di Roma dalle origini all’eta di 
Augusto (Rome, 1998), 103-5, 115-16, and Workshop di Archeologia Classica 2 (2005), 
135-49. Coarelli identifies the sanctuary with the Niger Lapis complex within the 
Comitium, whereas Carafa holds that it was adjacent to and slightly above the 
Comitium. The Volcanal is described as ‘above the Comitium’ (supra Comitium) by 
Festus 370 and Fast. Ant. maz. (Inscr. Ital. 13.2, 500). 


F7-9 In F7 and Fo, and perhaps also in F8, Dionysius reports accounts given by 
unnamed Roman historians which he holds that they had drawn from an archival 
source or sources. The Pontifex Maximus’ record may have been the source, or one of 
the sources, to which Dionysius was referring, and if so, and if his suppositions were 
correct, the passages would constitute evidence for the content of the record, as some 
scholars have supposed. However, Dionysius’ references to archives here (1.73.1, 
7.1.6, and perhaps 4.2.1) are vague, and there is no indication that he had any specific 
archive in mind. Moreover, his language suggests that he did not have evidence that 
the historians who were his immediate sources were drawing on archives in these 
cases, but was rather applying a preconceived doctrine that early historians took 
their material from archives, which he also states for Greek historians at Thuc. 5. 
Thus his conjectures about the archival origins of the material reported here may be 
unfounded, and we have accordingly relegated F7-g9 to the group of ‘doubtful 
fragments’. 

Dionysius’ treatment of the evolution of early Greek historical writing at Thuc. 5 
has similarities with Cicero’s account of Roman historiographical development at de 
ovat. 2.51 ff. (T2=GTr), and both may derive from a treatise such as Theophrastus’ 
Peri historias: see further Gelzer, K/. Schr. 3. 100-3; Jacoby, Atthis, 86, 178-85; 
Frier, Liber Annales, 77-8, 109-111, 117-18; D. L. Toye, AJPhA 116 (1995), 279-302; 
R. L. Fowler, JHS 116 (1996), 62-87. 


F7 In 1.76-83 Dionysius gives the canonical account of the foundation of Rome by 
Romulus and Remus, the grandsons of the Alban king Numitor, which, as he indicates 
(1.79.4), Was given by numerous historians including Fabius (1 F4a), Cincius (2 F1), 
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Cato (5 F14), and Piso (g F5). He prefaces this by surveying variant accounts of 
the founders (1.72—3) and the foundation date (1.745). On the founders he reports 
diverse versions given by Greek writers (1.72, 73.4-5) and also includes the present 
passage, reporting three variants which he attributes to unnamed (and unidentifiable) 
Roman historians and holds to have been drawn by them from ‘sacred tablets’. (In all 
the manuscripts of this passage Romulus’ brother’s name is given as ‘Rhomos’, as 
often in Greek writers, but at 1.79-83 the manuscripts vary between this form and 
‘Rhemos’.) 

In the Fabian account the Alban king-list bridged the perceived long interval 
between the Trojan War and the foundation of Rome, but the first of the two versions 
reported here does not acknowledge the gap, making Romulus and Remus either 
sons or grandsons of Aeneas, while the third version achieves a compromise by 
postulating two foundations. According to Serv. Dan. Aen. 1.273, Naevius and 
Ennius made Romulus the grandson of Aeneas, as in the second of the versions 
reported in this passage. However, these poets can hardly be the writers meant by 
Dionysius, whom he describes as ‘historians or chroniclers’, and their accounts 
seem not to have conformed with his further information about that version (both 
mentioned Amulius: Naev., Be//. Pun. 26 Strzelecki; Enn. Ann. 61 Skutsch). 
Dionysius’ third version, with its reference to Capua, may derive from a Campanian 
writer, as argued by W. Schur, Kio 17 (1921), 143-6. In general on the numerous 
and diverse ancient accounts of the foundation of Rome see C. J. Classen, Historia 
12 (1963), 447-57; G. K. Galinsky, Aeneas, Sicily and Rome (Princeton, 1969), 
140-90; T: J. Cornell, PCPAS 21 (1975), 1-32, and Beginnings, 57-73; Wiseman, 
Remus, 43-62. 

Dionysius’ statement implies that all three accounts were drawn by his sources 
from ‘sacred tablets’, and we have accordingly used bold type for each reported 
account. If he were correct in this supposition and alluding to the Annales Maximi, the 
reference would be to the eighty-book version and would confirm that in this version 
the Pontifex Maximus’ record had been expanded and taken back to the origins of 
Rome. If so, it would seem that the eighty-book Annales Maximi reported variant 
accounts of the foundation of Rome, including those cited by Dionysius here and (if 
F1—3 are authentic citations of the eighty-book version) also the canonical account 
incorporating the Alban kings (so Gabba, “Tradizione letteraria’, 153-4). However, as 
argued above (on F 7-9), it is more likely that Dionysius was not referring here to any 
particular archive and had no good reason for supposing that his authorities were 
following an archival source. 


F8 Roman tradition was agreed that Servius Tullius’ mother was called Ocrisia (or 
Ocresia) and that he was brought up in the household of Tarquinius Priscus and his 
queen Tanaquil and won their favour. In one version (reported by Dionysius at 4.1) 
his father had been a nobleman of Corniculum and his wife Ocrisia had been taken 
prisoner when the city had been captured. The alternative account in which Ocrisia 
was impregnated by a divine phallus is also given by Ovid fast. 6.627—34; Pliny nat. 
36.204; Plut. mor. 323 B—C; Arnob. 5.18. Similar tales were told of the conceptions 
of Romulus (Plut. Rom. 2.4-8, from Promathion) and of Caeculus, the founder of 
Praeneste (see Cato 5 F67, with commentary). On the traditions on Servius Tullius’ 
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origins (including the emperor Claudius’ variant identification of him with Mastarna, 
based on Etruscan sources), see Thomsen, King Servius, 57-114; Cornell, Beginnings, 
130-41: and on Antias 25 F2o. 

Dionysius language at 4.2.1 is ambiguous. His reference to ‘the local records’ 
(vals excywplots Avaypadats) may refer to literary histories, and so to the ‘Roman 
histories. mentioned later in the same sentence. (For Dionysius’ use of the word 
ava+/paoat tor literary histories see 4.15.5, 30.3; 12.9.3.) Alternatively, he may, as at 
F7 and Fy, mean ‘local archives’ (so e.g. Frier, Libri Annales, 110-11; Chassignet, on 
her F13: Wiseman, Unmritten Rome, 263). If so, and if this were to represent an 
informed allusion to the Pontifex Maximus’ record, the reference would be to the 
eighty-book version, expanded to include the regal period. However, it is more likely 
that, as with F7 and Fo, a reference here to local archives as the ultimate source would 
be merely a conjecture based on Dionysius’ preconceived view of early historians’ use 
of archival sources. 


F9 = Livy 2.34.1-5 and DH 7.1-2 report that in 492 Varr. (equated by Dionysius with 
Ol. 72,1=490/89 BC) there was a grave shortage of corn and relief supplies were 
obtained from Sicily and elsewhere. Dionysius observes that many Roman historians, 
including Cn. Gellius (14 F25) and Macer (27 F17), anachronistically stated that 
the embassy to Sicily obtained corn from Dionysius of Syracuse, and suggests that the 
error may have arisen through a historian’s going beyond what he found in his 
archival source in identifying the donor tyrant as Dionysius. 

Dionysius’ historical criticism here appears at its best (cf. Frier, Libri Annales, 118). 
Whereas in F7 and (if this is the correct interpretation) F8 he had postulated archival 
sources for material in Roman historians which is in fact unlikely to have had a 
documentary basis, it is intrinsically plausible that famine-relief measures in the early 
republic should have been recorded in an archival source and that a historian should 
have taken the information from this source and expanded it as Dionysius suggests. 
It is indeed possible that the report of the famine and relief measures is authentic 
and derives from the Pontifex Maximus’ record (as supposed by e.g. Ogilvie, Comm. 
321), but the fact that the Sicilian corn subsequently figures in the Coriolanus 
narrative (Livy 2.34.7-12; DH 7.20-4, etc.; Plut. Cor. 16) must raise a doubt about the 
reliability of the information. In any case, Dionysius’ explanation is merely his own 
conjecture, based on his preconceived doctrine that the early historians took their 
material from archival sources, and, as with F7—8, he may not here have had any 
particular archive in mind. 

See further commentary on Cn. Gellius 14 F25. 


F10 At 8.55 Dionysius has explained that, after Coriolanus’ mother, accompanied 
by the other matrons, had persuaded him to abandon his march against Rome, the 
senate honoured the women’s service by decreeing that a temple of Fortuna Muliebris 
be founded at the spot where they had interceded, and the temple was dedicated on 
6 July 486 Varr. The miracle of the statue’s speaking on the dedication day is also 
reported by Plut. Cor. 37.4-38.1 and mor. 318F—319A (from Dionysius); Val. Max. 
1.8.4; Lact. inst. 2.7.11; Aug. ctu. 4.19. For the cult of Fortuna Muliebris at the fourth 
milestone on the Via Latina, which was confined to women in their first marriage, 
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see also Livy 2.40.12; Festus 282; Tert. monog. 17.3; Serv. len. 4.19; vir. ill. 19.5. On 
the location of the shrine see S. Quilici Gigli, MEFR-1 93 (1981), 547-63; R. Egidi, 
LTUR Suburbium 2 (2004), 272-3. On the cult see J. Champeaux, Fortuna: recherches 
sur le culte de Fortuna a Rome et dans le monde romain 1 (Rome, 1982), 335-733 
K. Mustakallio, in H. Solin and M. Kajava (eds.), Roman Eastern Policy and Other 
Studies in Roman History (Helsinki, 1990), 125-31; T. J. Cornell, in D. Braund and 
C. Gill (eds.), Myth, History and Culture in Republican Rome (Exeter, 2003), 74-6. The 
association of Fortuna Muliebris with the Coriolanus story may be an antiquarian 
invention to provide an aetiology for the cult. 

Dionysius claims to have an archival source for the story of the statue’s speaking, in 
‘the writings of the Pontifices’ (8.56.1). (For (‘epoddavrns as Dionysius’ standard term 
for pontifex see 2.73.3, 3.36.4; Frier, Libri Annales, 113 n. 15.) No doubt he was citing 
this source at second hand, via a literary historian who claimed its authority. The 
reference may be to the Pontifex Maximus’ annual record (so recently Wiseman, 
Unwritten Rome, 256, 263). If so, Dionysius was inaccurately attributing that 
record to the whole pontifical college, like the later sources of Té-11, F1—4. However, 
it is perhaps more likely that he was choosing his words accurately and so referring 
not to the Pontifex Maximus’ record, but to the commentarii of the pontifices, as 
argued by Becker, Handbuch (1843), 1.12 n. 18; Schwegler, RG 1. 8 n. 4; Hulleman, 
Disputatio (1855), 8; Peter 1. xxiii-xxiv. Frier, Libri Annales, 118, and Engels, Das 
romische Vorzeichenmesen (2007), 81, 351, leave the question open. For the pontifical 
commentarii see introduction, I. 145-6. 

If the reference is to the Pontifex Maximus’ record, it will be to the eighty-book 
version, and will be further evidence of its expansion with legendary material. 


F11 At dom. 86-8 Cicero lists earlier notables who had been exiled by popular vote 
and subsequently recalled and compares them (to his advantage) with his own case. 
Before proceeding to the well-known recent instances of Popillius Laenas (exiled 123, 
restored ¢.120) and Metellus Numidicus (exiled 100, recalled in gg), he cites (out of 
chronological order) three precedents from the early republic. The exiling of Camillus 
for alleged peculation of the booty from Veii and his recall to save Rome from 
the Gauls (391-390 Varr.) were well-established tales (Diod. 14.117; Livy 5.32.7—-9, 
43-7; DH 13.5-6; Pliny nat. 34.13; Plut. Cam. 11-14; etc.), Cicero’s other two early 
instances are more problematic, and in these cases he may have represented 
the parallels as closer than the existing tradition warranted (cf. Mommsen, RF 2. 
212 n. 127). Kaeso Quinctius, son of Cincinnatus and fiercely anti-plebeian, is said 
to have been condemned on false evidence in 461 Varr. (Livy 3.11-13; DH 10.5-8), 
but his subsequent restoration is not reported elsewhere (Livy 3.25.3 says that, when 
later vindicated, he could not be restored, perhaps implying that he had died). 
For Servilius Ahala’s killing of Sp. Maelius in 439 Varr. see on Cincius 2 F4; Ahala’s 
subsequent exiling is otherwise attested only by Val. Max. 5.3.2g (perhaps following 
Cicero), while Livy 4.21.3-4 reports that in 436 a bill to confiscate his property failed 
to be carried. Cicero’s claim that all three sentences of exile were imposed by the 
comitia centuriata is based on his view that this was the only body competent to hear 
capital charges in the early Republic, on which see A. W. Lintott, The Constitution of 
the Roman Republic (Oxford, 1999), 151. 
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The phrase annules populi Romani (‘annals of the Roman people’) does not occur 
elsewhere. and this wording has sometimes been taken as implying that Cicero’s 
reterence was to the 4danales Maximi (e.g. Frier, Libri Annales, 46, 115; Wiseman, 
Unrritten Rome, 267). It is, however, more likely that the reference is just to literary 
histories. Even if Cicero did intend a reference to the Annales Maximi, no inference 
can be safely drawn about its contents: rather than consulting any particular account 
in composing it. he was probably drawing here just on his recollection of the Roman 
historical tradition. 


F12 Livy here reports the appointment of a dictator in 331 Varr. to carry out the 
expiatory ritual of fixing a nail following the conviction of matrons for poisoning. The 
appointment is also recorded on the fasti Capitolini (Inscr. Ital. 13.1, 33-5). Dictators 
were appointed to carry out this ritual to expiate pestilence in 363 (Livy 7.3.3—9; Jnser. 
Tial. 13.1, 32-3; cf. I. 183) and 313 (Livy 9.28.6), and a further such appointment is 
reported for 263 (Jnscr. Ital. 13.1, 40-1). On this ritual for expiating prodigies and 
on its problematic relationship with the annual ritual of driving a nail into a temple 
wall see Oakley, Comm. 1. 73-6, and 4. 547, with further bibliography. 

There is no other attestation for the nail-fixing by a dictator during one of the 
secessions which Livy claims to have provided the precedent for the enactment of 
331. The tradition probably relates to the First Secession and the associated dictator- 
ship of M.’ Valerius Maximus in 494 Varr. (No dictatorship is associated with the 
Second Secession in 449.) In the version followed by Livy (2.31-2), Dionysius 
(6.43 ff.) and Dio (fr. 17; Zon. 7.14.4 ff.), Valerius’ resignation prompted the 
secession. However, an alternative account, with which the report of nail-fixing was 
probably associated, credited him with resolving the secession: so Cic. Brut. 54; CIL 
6.8.3, 40920 (=Jnscr. Ital. 13.3, 60, 78); Val. Max. 8.9.1; Plut. Pomp. 13.11. 

Livy’s description of this precedent as ‘a memory ... recalled from the annals’ 
(memoria ex annalibus repetita) reflects the fact that by 331 the secessions were too 
remote for living memory. By contrast, he had represented the enactment of 363 as in 
accordance with a precedent ‘recalled from the memory of older men’ (7.3.3: repelitum 
ex seniorum memoria) for nail-fixing by a dictator to quell a pestilence. In his references 
to annales here and at T15 Livy may simply have been writing loosely, disregarding 
the fact that these passages refer to events preceding the inception of Roman literary 
histories. Alternatively, he may mean that the Pontifex Maximus’ record was 
consulted (so e.g. Alféldi, Early Rome, 167; Frier, Libri Annales, 99, 119). If so, this 
was probably merely speculation by him or his source. The Pontifex Maximus’ record 
may have come to be consulted for precedents, but it is unlikely that either this 
passage or T15 derive from authentic testimony for such consultation. 


] 
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F1 At this point in the De diuinatione Quintus is asserting the predictive power of 
dreams, beginning with famous dreams from myth, and moving on to examples from 
Greek, Roman, and Persian history (1.39-63, including the present fragment and F14 
below). Since the dream in Pictor is said to have predicted everything that happened 
to Aeneas (and Cicero’s wording pointedly recalls Aristotle’s famous definition of 
History, at poet. 1451 b5 ff.), we have decided not to follow F. Cauer (Die rémische 
Aeneassage (Leipzig, 1887), 105 n. 8) in identifying it with the dream in F3, which 
had a very restricted scope, namely to correct the hero’s interpretation of the sow 
prodigy—although we cannot rule out the possibility that the sources of F3 have 
garbled an account of a dream that looked forward thirty years into the future, and 
may have dealt with Aeneas’ activities more generally. Perhaps with this possibility 
in mind, Beck—Walter (1. 67-8) identify the dream with the oracle that predicted the 
sow prodigy. In our view there must have been more than one dream in Fabius’ 
account of Aeneas—but that is not at all surprising, and may be a feature borrowed 
from Hellenistic historiography. Chassignet cites Creusa’s prediction of Aeneas’ 
future in Virg. Aen. 2.780-9, which is apposite, although in Virgil Aeneas’ vision 
occurs when he is awake rather than in a dream; and A. K. Michels (CQ 21 (1981), 
143) argues that Fabius Pictor might have inspired Virgil’s presentation of Aeneas’ 
visit to the underworld, and especially Anchises’ prophecy, as a dream (Aen. 6.893-8). 

We have obelized the transmitted i numerum, which is meaningless. Of the 
proposed emendations, Miiller, Jacoby, and Chassignet adopt Hertz’s in nostri 
(Philol.-klin. Streifzug (1849), 239-42)—‘in the Greek annals of our own Fabius 
Pictor’, etc.; but since the two previous examples given by Quintus are also from 
Roman authors (Ennius and an anonymous poet), it is hard to see how Fabius could 
be ‘ours’ but the two poets not. Dederich’s nimirum in (accepted by Pease) would be 
easily corrupted into in numerum, but has little else to recommend it. Pliiss’s in 
ueterrumis and van den Bergh’s inclusum in yield excellent sense, but neither is as 
plausible palaeographically as inuentum in, an attractive conjecture privately com- 
municated to us by A. J. Woodman, although such a personal use of the passive of 
inuenire in the sense of ‘find by reading’ appears not to occur before Livy. A reference 
to Numerius Fabius Pictor (as proposed by Sigonius) cannot be right, since the 
Greek annals are clearly those of Q. Fabius Pictor: but an incorrect marginal gloss by 
a scribe who knew of N. Pictor (see introduction I. 165 and n. 19) might conceivably 
have intruded into the text. In that case Cicero would have written simply in Fabi 
Pictoris annalibus, as von Gutschmid (K/. Schr. 5. 513) suggested. 


F2 On the text see F Cauer, Die rémische Aeneassage (Leipzig, 1887), 108 n. 11; 
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L. Cardinali, Prometheus 21 (1995), 264 n. 32. Peter and Jacoby attributed this and 
other fragments quoted by Servius to the Latin version of Fabius, which may be 
justified. F2g (also from DS) is almost certainly from a Latin text, but its attribution 
to Pictor is uncertain (see comm. ad loc.). 

In the developed tradition Amata was the wife of King Latinus and the cousin or 
aunt of Turnus (on their relationship see comm. on Piso 9 F4). She was already part 
of the story in Cato 5 F10, and there is no reason why she should not have been known 
to Fabius Pictor. Her suicide by starvation differs from the story in Virgil (Aen. 
12.603), where she hangs herself (on the possible significance of this see J.-L. Voisin, 
REL 57 (1979), 254-66). That accounts for a/ii dicunt (‘others say’) in the S version. 


F3 Diodorus Siculus wrote a history of the world down to his own times in Greek 
in eighty books, ending ¢.60 BC, of which fifteen books survive fully and the rest are 
fragmentary. Diodorus generally followed a single source at a time, and very seldom 
names sources. The present passage is his only extant citation of a Roman historian 
featured in this edition. 

Diodorus’ seventh book, which covered events from the fall of Troy to the first 
Olympiad, is lost. Eusebius included an extract from the book in his Chronographia, 
the first book of his Chronicle, and, although Eusebius’ original is lost, it is preserved 
for us in the Armenian translation and (partially) in Syncellus, whose version may 
give Diodorus’ original Greek. (See further General Introduction 4.2, on Eusebius 
and Syncellus.) The extract (7.5.1-12 in Diodorus, ed. F. Vogel and K. T. Fischer 
(Leipzig), 1888) opens with Diodorus’ rebuttal of unnamed historians who made 
Romulus Aeneas’ grandson, and continues with his report of Ascanius’ succession to 
Aeneas and foundation of Alba Longa and his listing of the Alban kings. When 
mentioning the foundation of Alba, Diodorus first derives its name from the 
original name of the Tiber (for this see Cincius Alimentus 2 F6 and comm.), and then 
cites Fabius (presumably the Greek version of Fabius Pictor) for the alternative 
explanation from the sow prodigy which Aeneas is said to have encountered on his 
arrival in Italy. The full extract from Diodorus is preserved in the Armenian version, 
but Syncellus (who has a different version of the Alban king-list) gives only the 
opening portion (=Diod. 7.5.1-5), breaking off in the middle of Diodorus’ citation 
of Fabius. Thus the closing part of the Fabius citation (=Diod. 7.5.6) is preserved 
just in the Armenian version. Our translation of the Armenian is based on the 
German translation by J. Karst; Chassignet supplies the Armenian text and a French 
translation by J.-P. Mahé (cf. her pp. cvi-cvii). 

For the possibility that the dream mentioned in this fragment is identical with that 
of F1, see comm. on FI. 

The account attributed to Fabius by Diodorus is in accord with the well-established 
later tradition in interpreting the sow’s thirty piglets as signifying a thirty-year 
interval before the foundation of Alba Longa and Alba’s name as alluding to the 
sow’s white colour: both elements are given by Varro /ing. 5.144 and OGR 17.1, while 
this explanation of the thirty piglets appears also at Cato 5 Fio; Varro rust. 2.4.18; 
Virg. fen. 8.43-8; DH 1.57.5; Tzetzes ad Lycoph., Alex. 1232. However, the Fabian 
account is in sharp contradiction with later tradition in locating the piglets’ birth at 
the site of the future Alba Longa, and portraying Aeneas’ dream as preventing 
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him from founding a city there at once. In other sources Aeneas founds Lavinium 
at the spot where the sow gave birth (so Cato and Varro, cited above; DH 1.56—-7; 
cf. Virg. Aen. 3.390-3), and Cato and Dionysius represent the dream as overcoming 
his reluctance to build on the unpromising site of Lavinium by the promise of a move 
to a better location in thirty years’ time. Only Tzetzes (probably from Cassius Dio: cf. 
Boissevain 1. 2-3) agrees with the Fabian version in locating the piglets’ birth at the 
future site of Alba, and in his account Aeneas is prevented from founding the city not 
by a dream, but by the opposition of Latinus, and after his subsequent accord with 
Latinus he founds Lavinium. 

In the fragment as reported there is no reference to Aeneas’ foundation of 
Lavinium, but Fabius can hardly have portrayed Aeneas, Ascanius, and their 
dependants as lacking a city of their own for thirty years. Probably Fabius represented 
Aeneas as having founded Lavinium at some point after the dream had deflected him 
from the site of Alba, and this was omitted either by Diodorus or by Eusebius in his 
transcription of Diodorus: both of these writers’ concern here was primarily with 
Alba, and so one of them could well have passed over Fabius’ reference to Lavinium. 
Tzetzes’ version may thus derive in garbled form from Fabius’ account. If Fabius’ 
version took this form, Cato will then have departed from it in switching the piglets’ 
birthplace from Alba to Lavinium and modifying the dream to fit, and this version 
then came to dominate the later tradition. 

An alternative possibility which should not be excluded is that Fabius’ account in 
fact agreed with Cato’s, but was badly garbled by Diodorus (or Eusebius): this would 
avoid the improbability of the sow being pursued all the way from the coast to the 
Alban Mount. 

Fabius’ account probably included the tale of the Penates’ refusal to move from 
Lavinium to Alba, for which see Annales Maximi F1 with comm., Cincius 2 F7, 
Tubero 38 F3. 

Lavinium had a bronze statue of the sow and its litter, showing that the legend was 
cultivated there from early times (Lycoph. Alex. 1259-60; Varro rust. 2.4.18; cf. DH 
1.57.1). Quite different versions of the legend from that of Fabius and Cato are found: 
Lycophron (Alex. 1253-8) represented the piglets as standing for the thirty com- 
munities of the Latins, and Cassius Hemina associated the sow prodigy not with 
Aeneas, but with Romulus (6 F14, with comm.). 

See further W. Ehlers, MH 6 (1949), 166-75; G. K. Galinski, Aeneas, Sicily and 
Rome (Princeton, 1969), 141-90; G. D’Anna, Problemi di letteratura latina arcaica 
(Rome, 1976), 93-7; G. Dury-Moyaers, Enée et Lavinium (Brussels, 1981), 80-1; 
Gruen, Culture and National Identity, 32-9. On all matters relating to the legendary 
Alba Longa see now A. Grandazzi, Alba Longa, Histoire d’une légende (Rome, 2008). 
There is no ground for supposing that in its original form the sow legend was associ- 
ated only with Alba and that the link with Lavinium implied by the thirty-year 
interpretation of its litter is a later contamination, as argued by Perret, Les Origines, 
325-34, and Alfoldi, Early Rome, 271-8. (Perret attributes the contamination to 
Diodorus, Alfoldi to Fabius himself.) 


F4 Fabius’ account of the ancestry, birth, exposure, rescue, and upbringing of the 
twins Romulus and Remus is cited by five different sources (here F4a—e), and possibly 
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six, if F29 is ascribed to Fabius Pictor. Of these Plutarch (b) gives the whole story, 
from the accession of Numitor and Amulius to the death of the latter at the hands of 
the twins; Dionysius (a) acknowledges Fabius (among others) as his source at the 
point when Amulius orders the death of the infants, and from then on covers the same 
ground; the OGR (c) cites Fabius for the rape of Ilia, and possibly for the birth, 
exposure, and rescue of the twins, while Varro (d) and Nonius (e) quote isolated 
phrases used by Fabius in the course of his narrative. The latter two fragments 
purport to be verbatim quotations (evidently therefore from the Latin edition of the 
work), but amounting to only a few words in each case, whereas in each of the three 
longer passages the citing authority acknowledges Fabius as one of his sources for a 
story that he tells in his own words, In all three passages Fabius is cited together with 
other sources: with Diocles of Peparethos in Plutarch (b), with Vennonius in the OGR 
(c), and in DH (a) with Cincius, Cato, Piso, and ‘the majority of other historians’. 
This raises in an acute form the problem that often occurs with multiple citations, 
namely that of deciding how much of the passage in question is to be attributed to any 
one of the cited sources (and in the case of the OGR there is the additional problem of 
determining where the citation ends). 

In the present case, however, the problem is multiplied because the two extended 
accounts (a and b) appear to be presenting the standard, generally accepted, version of 
the story, which can be found in the majority of written accounts, including Fabius 
Pictor; Plutarch in particular seems to admit that this is what he is doing in the first 
sentence of F4b. Strictly speaking, what he claims to give his readers is the most 
believable story with the largest number of witnesses; the principal elements of this 
story were published by Diocles, and Fabius followed him. Plutarch concedes that 
there are variations in the different accounts, but then proceeds to tell the story in 
outline. Some of the variants are noted by Plutarch as he goes along: the different 
names for the mother of the twins (3.3), the role of Faustulus (3.5), the etymology of 
Ruminalis (4.1 given again at Mor. 320D; cf. Fest. 326), the paternity of the twins 
(4.3), the /upa who suckled them—a she-wolf, or the prostitute Acca Larentia? 
(4.3-5.5)—and the possibility that Numitor knew of the twins’ survival all along (6.1). 
He also occasionally inserts general references to his sources in the plural: ‘they relate’ 
(4.2), ‘they say’ (4.3), ‘they also relate’ (6.2). These features strongly suggest that 
Plutarch is not reproducing (or even paraphrasing) a single source. He also includes a 
number of glosses, for instance on the Cermalus (3.6) and on maniples (8.7). Another 
example is the observation (4.2) that the wolf and the woodpecker are thought to be 
sacred to Mars, and that the Latins especially revere the woodpecker. Although we 
cannot absolutely exclude the possibility that these glosses were already present in 
Fabius, it is most likely that we are dealing with Plutarch’s account of the vulgate, 
written in his own words and with his own asides, glosses, and notes of significant 
variants. The whole thing is a composite based on a number of sources including 
Fabius Pictor (and possibly Diocles too, unless Plutarch took his information about 
Diocles from Fabius: see introduction, I. 174). 

Dionysius, on the other hand, seems to acknowledge Fabius as his main source in a 
more straightforward way. At the start of F4a he singles out Fabius, and merely notes 
in passing that the other Roman historians followed him. Tubero’s variant account of 
the capture of Remus is carefully marked off (80.1-2=Tubero 38 F4), and the source 
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of DH’s main narrative identified with the phrase ws 6 PdBios mapadddwxe (80.3); 
and the whole account is concluded with the statement radra pev obv Tois rept 
@dB.ov cipyrat, which must mean ‘this is the account given by Fabius and those 
who follow him’ (on the of wept idiom see comm. on F7, below). There is therefore a 
strong prima fucie case for taking DH’s version (a) as a more reliable guide to Fabius’ 
account than Plutarch (b). This was Peter’s reason for printing DH in his main text, 
and relegating the overlapping portion of Plutarch to a footnote. Nevertheless 
in doing so Peter noted (1. gn.) that Plutarch’s narration, because of its greater 
simplicity, appeared to be closer to Fabius’ (ets? i/lius [sc. Plutarcht] narratio propter 
matorem simplicitatem Fabianae similior fuisse uidetur). 

There is also the fact that, like Plutarch, DH also inserts at least three glosses of his 
own, the first concerning the Lupercal (79.8), the second dealing with the hymns in 
honour of Romulus and Remus (79.10), and the third commenting on the hut of 
Romulus on the Palatine (79.11). These passing remarks all refer to traces that survive 
in his time, and must be Dionysius’ own contributions, unless we assume that he 
copied them unthinkingly from a source (which would be most uncharacteristic of 
DH). This confirms what we might have suspected in any case, that the passage was 
composed by DH himself; and it may be, as J.-C. Richard has argued in an important 
article (Historia 25 (1976), 201-16), that what we have is nothing like Fabius 
Pictor, but rather an account of the generally accepted vulgate based on a reading of 
historians available in the Augustan age. This could be the implication of the opening 
sentence of the passage (1.79.4); here and elsewhere, according to Richard (207), 
Fabius is singled out, not as the direct source, but ‘simplement comme le chef de file 
de la version annalistique transmise par Denys’. 

There is no doubt that Richard provides a salutary warning that can be applied 
generally to all indirect (i.e. non-verbatim) citations in ancient authors; often we are 
given only a very loose rendition of the main elements of the original, written in the 
style and mannerisms of the citing author. The very fact that Fabius’ account is said 
to have been followed by Cincius, Cato, Piso, and ‘most others’ must point in this 
direction. On the other hand, Richard goes too far in suggesting that Fabius was onlv 
one among many sources used by DH, and that he may not have been used directly at 
all. His argument overlooks two things: first, DH is quite explicit that he is giving 
Fabius’ account, and notes the agreement of the others only in passing; and second, 
Fabius wrote in Greek, which would make him an especially attractive source for 
DH, and one he is certain to have read carefully for himself. 

Richard’s argument also overlooks the fact that another version of Fabius’ account 
of the twins is provided by Plutarch, and that any discussion of what Fabius 
wrote must be based on a comparison between the two versions (thus, rightly, 
G. Verbrugghe, Historia 30 (1981), 236-8). One possible way forward would be 
to assume, with Verbrugghe (238), that whatever appears in both versions must 
represent Fabius; but that would be true only if Plutarch and Dionysius were citing 
Fabius directly, and independently of one another. In fact there are good reasons for 
thinking that the two accounts are related, and not only because of the general point 
that Plutarch is likely to have read Dionysius (whom he cites by name, and criticizes, 
at Rom. 16.7; note also that Rom. 13.5—6 almost certainly depends on DH 2.10—11; 
and the Life of Coriolanus is based almost entirely on DH, as Peter recognized: Die 
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Quellen Plutarchs, 7-17; D. Russell, JRS 533 (1963), 21-9). The most striking thing 
about the two versions is that they both end in exactly the same way: the death of 
Amulius is followed by a statement acknowledging the sources of the traditional 
narrative (Fabius and his followers in DH, Fabius and Diocles in Plutarch), together 
with a comment on those who reject the mythical elements (74 wu8wdéorepa) as full 
of theatrical absurdity (6pajattx7 aromia: thus DH), or as theatrical and fictitious 
(Spapatixov Kat wAacpatwées: thus Plutarch). This parallelism cannot be a 
coincidence (thus, rightly, C. Ampolo, Plutarco: le vite di Teseo e di Romolo (2nd edn., 
Milan, 1993), on Plut. Rom. 8.9), and must indicate either that Plutarch is following 
DH, or that both are following a common source. 

Since Plutarch has many items that are not in DH (most obviously, the references 
to Diocles of Peparethos), he must have drawn on other sources; Peter argued that 
they would have included Varro (Die Quellen Plutarchs, 146-62), whom DH also used. 
One could explain the evidence we have by supposing that Plutarch had read Fabius 
and/or Dionysius together with Varro. In that case Plutarch would have found the 
reference to Diocles either in Fabius or in Varro. It is probable that Dionysius 
also drew on antiquarian sources, as it seems there was an established antiquarian 
tradition of listing variant accounts of the foundation legend, starting with eccentric 
Greek versions and ending with the traditional vulgate. This is the pattern we find in 
DH 1.72-83, and in Plutarch Romulus 1-8; it recurs in Servius (4en. 1.273), Solinus 
(1.1—3), and Festus (326—30), if the fragmentary remains of Festus’ entry are correctly 
interpreted in that sense (Ampolo on Plut. Rom. 3.1-4, pp. 277-8). In that case 
many of the common features of Plutarch and DH could be accounted for either by 
Plutarch’s use of DH, or by the use of a common source other than Fabius. 

Differences between Plutarch and DH are mostly trivial, and can be explained 
partly by their differing outlook and purpose, and partly by their free transcription of 
what they found in their sources, especially if one or both relied on memory when 
composing their own accounts (for a convenient summary of the two versions, noting 
some of the differences between them, see Wiseman, Remus, 2-4). These differences 
include the forms of personal names: Numitor and Amulius are rendered Newerwp 
and Auddtos by DH, Noupyrwp and ApovdAtos by Plutarch. On the other hand 
both call Faustulus ®avorvAos. The differences merely reflect the normal Greek 
casualness when transcribing Latin names, and neither of the citing authorities can be 
presumed to have reproduced what Fabius himself actually wrote (but note that we 
have printed ‘Péwos for Remus in both authors, which has better manuscript authority 
than the alternative ‘Pa@os; and in the light of T7 Péwos is much more likely to have 
appeared in Fabius’ text). In all cases we have given the standard Latin forms in the 
translations. Other differences, probably reflecting a casual approach and reliance on 
memory, include the detail that Amulius entrusted the task of exposing the twins 
to a single servant in Plutarch (3.5), but to servants (plural) in DH (79.4), and 
slightly varying accounts of how and where the children were abandoned: in Plutarch 
(3.5—6) the river was not yet in flood, and the servant left them on the bank; when the 
river burst its banks, the tub (oxad7) was caught by the floodwaters and floated 
downstream to the Cermalus. In DH (79.5) the servants placed the oxady in the 
floodwaters beneath the Palatine, and when the waters receded it struck a rock, 
overturned, and spilled the infants onto the mud. 
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Some items appear in one author but not the other. They include Plutarch’s state- 
ment that as the boys were growing up Romulus showed more political sense and 
natural leadership than Remus (6.3); that the boys were dear to their fellow slaves and 
other humble people, but despised the royal officials (6.4); and that after their initial 
brush with Numitor’s men they began to gather together poor men and slaves for 
seditious purposes (7.1). None of these details are in DH, who is likely to have found 
at least some of them (e.g. the Robin Hood-style ‘social banditry’) uncongenial. Other 
items in Plutarch but not in DH include the ficus Ruminalis (4.1), the derivation of the 
name Romulus from ruma (4.2), the woodpecker that helped feed the infants (4.2, 7.7: 
F'4f shows that the woodpecker was in Fabius Pictor), and the education of the boys at 
Gabii (6.1). On the other hand, only DH explicitly states that the she-wolf had just 
whelped (79.6) and mentions her tameness (79.7), and he alone has the detail that 
Faustulus’ wife had just given birth to a stillborn child (79.10). DH but not Plutarch 
mentions the cave in which the wolf had her lair (79.8; this too was in Fabius, 
according to Servius (DS) in F4e) and the hut of Romulus (79.11). Such variations 
may arise from the personal preferences or prejudices of Plutarch and DH when 
selecting from Fabius, or from some other common source(s), or from the use of 
different additional sources. Others may be their own personal contributions, for 
example Plutarch’s comments on the royal bearing and free spirit of the boys (6.3—5: 
this passage contains psychologically appropriate and possibly creative reconstruction 
and what Pelling calls ‘routine generalisations’ (Plutarch and History, 152~—4, 308); 
on this passage cf. also W. J. Tatum, JHS 116 (1995), 144-6); and Dionysius’ own 
hand can perhaps be detected in his description of the tameness of the she-wolf (79.7) 
and in the slightly laboured explanation of how Faustulus knew who the exposed 
infants were (79.9). 

Problems of a different order arise when we come to compare the two versions of 
the last part of the story, from the capture of Remus to the overthrow of Amulius. In 
some places the two accounts resemble one another quite closely, as for example when 
Numitor is impressed by Remus’ physique and bearing, and a god causes him to 
suspect the truth (Plut. 7.5; DH 81.3—4), or when Faustulus is stopped at the city gate 
and forced to reveal the tub he has concealed, which is then recognized by the man who 
had carried the infants in it to the river (Plut. 8.2-3; DH 81.4—5). These coincidences 
between Plutarch and DH could be explained by their common use of Fabius Pictor; 
but other explanations are possible, most obviously that Plutarch was drawing on DH. 

But what is altogether more puzzling is the differences between the two accounts of 
the last stage of the story, which are more radical than the minor discrepancies of 
detail in the earlier part. The first of these differences concerns the circumstances 
of Remus’ capture. According to Plutarch (7.2), he was seized by Numitor’s men 
while out walking with friends, and when Romulus was attending to a sacrifice 
(Plutarch adds that Romulus was devoted to sacrifices and divination—possibly a 
‘routine generalisation’: see above). DH, on the other hand, makes Remus the victim 
of an ambush: he and his men responded to an attack on their folds, and when the 
enemy fled they set off in pursuit and were drawn into the trap (79.14). Romulus 
meanwhile was at Caenina carrying out a sacrifice on behalf of the community (79.13). 
Plutarch’s account is shorter and simpler, but is not obviously a simplified version of 
the events described by DH. 
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In the next act there is a marked difference of emphasis. In DH Romulus deter- 
mines to set off at once to rescue his brother, but is dissuaded by Faustulus, who tells 
him the truth about his birth and ancestry, and suggests a more organized attack to 
overthrow Amulius, restore Numitor, and regain his inheritance (80.3-4). Plutarch, 
on the other hand, has Faustulus urge Romulus to go to his brother’s aid by telling him 
the full truth about his background, which he had only previously hinted at (8.1). In 
Plutarch, then, the twins were already half aware of their own background, and when 
Remus is interviewed by Numitor they are able to work out the truth between them 
(7.5—9). In the final scene (8.7—8) Romulus and his forces advance from the country, 
while Remus and Numitor organize a revolt within the city, with the result that 
Amulius is easily captured and put to death. In Dionysius, however, Romulus tells the 
country-people to enter the city in small groups and to await his orders when they have 
assembled in the forum (81.1); he then makes his own way to the city, where he tells 
Numitor and Remus the full story as he has heard it from Faustulus (82.2). Numitor and 
the two twins together then organize the uprising in which Amulius is overthrown. 

These differences are substantial enough to make it clear that the two versions 
cannot both be directly and exclusively reliant on Fabius Pictor. It is possible that one 
of them is closer to Fabius than the other; this is the view of Verbrugghe (Historia 30 
(1981), 237-8), who gives preference to Plutarch, but on the manifestly inadequate 
grounds that DH’s version is longer and must therefore have been contaminated with 
later elaborations. In fact it is much more probable that both are offering versions of a 
composite vulgate containing later elaborations of Fabius’ basic story. 

A key feature of this part of the story in both accounts is its dramatic character, 
especially evident in the scenes where the true identity of the twins is revealed, both to 
them and to the other characters in the story. Faustulus plays a key role in this, as 
the one person who knows the truth about them from the beginning, and has in his 
possession the token (yvwptopa) which will confirm his story, in the form of the tub 
(oxady) in which the twins had been exposed. This object is elaborately described as 
having distinctive bronze braces engraved with faint letters (a 7.8). It serves to make 
Amulius aware of what has happened when Faustulus is brought before him, and 
the mere description of it is enough to prove to Numitor that Remus is, in fact, his 
long-lost grandson. The theatrical aspects of the story as told by Plutarch and DH 
have long been recognized, and have given rise to the theory that it is based on a lost 
tragedy or fabula praetexta (a play on a historical theme). The history of this theory, 
going back to Leopold von Ranke in 1849, has been traced in an important study by 
Wiseman, who has himself done much to revive it in a modern guise (Wiseman, 
Roman Drama, 1-5; and 159-64 for a translation of Hermann Reich’s 1896 
reconstruction, in outline, of an actual play, entitled The Childhood of Romulus 
and Remus, a Euripidean tragedy that he attributed to Naevius. Wiseman’s other 
contributions include Historiography and Imagination, 1-22, and Remus, esp. 2-4, 
129-44). 

The evidence is compelling, even if some items have been pushed too far: for 
example, the comments of Plutarch (8.9) and DH (84.1) about the dramatic and 
theatrical character of the story, invoked by Wiseman and his nineteenth-century 
predecessors (e.g. O. Ribbeck, Die rémische Tragddie im Zettalter der Republik (Leipzig, 
1872), 72, cited by Wiseman, Roman Drama, 169 n. 7), refer not to the structure of the 
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plot, but to the presence of supernatural elements such as the miraculously tame 
she-wolf (mentioned specifically by DH, l.c.). Even so, the presence of a distinctly 
dramatic element is beyond serious dispute. The questions that concern us are: 
(1) were the dramatic features of the story already present in Fabius Pictor; and 
(2) how is their presence to be explained? To take these questions in reverse order, 
the explanation must be either that the narrative was written in the style of ‘tragic 
history’, or that it is based on an actual play—or indeed both, which seems to us the 
most probable answer. As for the first question, there is no reason in principle why 
Fabius Pictor should not have written in a dramatic style— indeed this seems to be the 
implication of several other fragments (e.g. F2, F7, F16, F17). Moreover, he was 
writing at a time when Roman drama was establishing itself as a major cultural force, 
and when fabulae praetextae, including plays about the foundation story, were being 
produced on the stage. In particular, Cn. Naevius, Fabius’ contemporary, wrote a play 
on the upbringing of Remus and Romulus (Alimonium Remi et Romuli: Donatus ad 
Ter. Ade. 537); other titles include Romulus (Varr. ling. 7.54, 107) and Lupus (Fest. 334; 
Cic. sen. 20), which may be different plays or alternative titles for the same play. At 
any rate there is clear evidence that the story was being dramatized in Fabius Pictor’s 
time, and Wiseman may well be right that Naevius, so far from being the pioneer who 
invented the /abula praetexta, was in fact the heir to a long tradition of pre-literary 
drama on Roman historical and legendary themes (Roman Drama, 8-16, with full 
discussion of the issue and bibliography). 

In any case there is every reason to believe that the dramatic character of the 
narrative in Plutarch and DH derives from Fabius Pictor, who may himself have been 
influenced, directly or indirectly, by versions of the story that had been performed 
on the stage, whether the work of Naevius or some earlier playwright (Naevius was 
taken to be the source by von Ranke, Ribbeck, and Reich, but rejected by C. Trieber, 
RAM 43 (1888), 269-82). This theory can also explain the existence of a pre-Fabian 
account in Greek prose by Diocles of Peparethos, who could have known about, or 
even witnessed in person, a stage performance of the story. 


F5 Passage a occurs in DH’s long and careful discussion of the chronology of the 
foundation of the city, a subject that interested him greatly and formed the subject 
of a separate treatise (1.74.2), now unfortunately lost (Gabba, Dionysius, 198; 
C. Schultze, PCPAS 41 (1995), 192-214). In summarizing the results of this research 
(1.74~5) Dionysius makes it clear that he had synchronized major Roman events (the 
Gallic Sack, the first year of the republic, etc.) with their respective Greek dates, and 
by allowing 244 years for the monarchy, and counting back from the first consuls, 
had arrived at a foundation date equivalent to the first year of the ten-year archonship 
of Charops, and the first vear of the seventh Olympiad (i.e. 752/1 BC). This was also 
the date implied by Cato, whom Dionysius praises in comparison to Fabius and 
Cincius, even though he did not give a Greek date. This must mean not only that 
Cato did not express his date in terms of Olympiads and Attic archons (for further 
discussion see comm. on Cato 5 F13), but also that the dates given by Fabius and 
Cincius, which DH rejected, were indeed expressed in those terms (thus, rightly, 
Feeney, Caesar’s Calendar, 253 n. 153). The Olympic dates given by DH are 
equivalent to 748/7 Bc for Fabius, and 729/8 Bc for Cincius. 
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Fabius and Cincius were the first Romans, as far as we know, to date the foundation 
of Rome in (what we call) the eighth century Bc. This was a radical modification of an 
earlier Greek view that the city had been founded in the first or second generation 
after the fall of Trov (DH 1.72; Plut. Rom. 1-2; Fest. 326—9; Servius (DS) Aen. 1.273, 
etc.. the various versions are set out by Wiseman, Remus, 160-8; cf. FGrHist 840). 
This ‘long’ chronology was still present in Naevius and Ennius, who made Romulus 
the son of Aeneas’ daughter (Serv. (DS) loc. cit.), and Ennius appears to have dated 
the foundation around 1100 BC (ann. 501-2V=154-5 Sk., with Skutsch’s commen- 
tary ad loc.). DH (1.73) attributes similar views to some of the Roman historians. 
Whether this means that Fabius and Cincius were breaking new ground in rejecting 
the long chronology is, however, far from certain. Indeed it may be that this was one 
of the ways in which Fabius’ account of the foundation story resembled that of 
Diocles of Peparethos (F 4b) (thus, Gruen, Culture and National Identity, 20; Feeney, 
Caesar’s Calendar, 96). The most important evidence, however, is DH’s statement, in 
the sentence preceding our fragment, that Timaeus had dated the founding of Rome 
in the same year as Carthage, viz. 814/13 Bc. Dionysius says he does not know how 
(by what method of dating: 67w xavovt) Timaeus arrived at this conclusion, but the 
fact that he did so proves that a revised chronology had already been suggested a 
couple of generations before Fabius and Cincius, and that they were not the first to 
come up with the idea (see further A. Koptev, SLLRH 15 (2010), 5-48). The effect 
was to separate the foundation from the Trojan War by a period of several centuries. 
Timaeus was aware of this (FGrHist 566 F125 with Jacoby’s commentary ad loc.), and 
it is now clear from T7 that Fabius was as well. In the later version of the legend the 
gap was filled by the dynasty of Alban kings. It is evident that for Fabius (F3—4) and 
Cincius (2 F1) Alba was the link between Aeneas and Romulus, but whether they gave 
a full list of Alban kings, and if so where they got it from, cannot be known. Cincius 2 
F6 would settle the first of these issues if it could be shown to be a genuine fragment, 
but its attribution to Cincius Alimentus remains questionable (see comm. ad loc.). 

The dates attributed to Fabius and Cincius by DH in a are confirmed by Solinus 
(passage b), whose discussion probably derives, indirectly, from Varro (H. A. Sanders, 
AJPh 23 (1902), 43-5). Dionysius must also have read Varro on the subject of dating, 
but one of the most mysterious features of his account in 1.74—5 is that it makes no 
reference to Varro or to the chronology that he (and Atticus) had established. The 
Varronian system was officially and publicly enshrined in the Augustan /asé (although 
with a foundation date of 752 rather than 753), which Dionysius must have seen, but 
which he chose not only to pass over in silence, but implicitly to reject, preferring 
instead to go back to Cato’s date. 

In spite of the vast scholarly literature on the subject it must be frankly admitted 
that we have absolutely no idea how or why Fabius and Cincius hit upon an eighth- 
century date for the foundation of Rome. It is generally assumed that they based it 
on mechanical calculations, most obviously by counting back from the first year of 
the republic; on this view Fabius would have reckoned the regal period as seven 
generations of 331 years each (three to a century), i.e. 233 years, rounded up the total 
to 240 years (=60 Olympiads), and counted back from a starting date for the republic 
of 508/7 (thus Mommsen, Chron.’, 134-8), while Cincius, if using generations of 
33% years, would have counted 233 years from a date of 496/5 for the first consuls 
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(thus e.g. H. A. Sanders, CPA 3 (1908), 327; EF Mora, Fusti e schemi cronologici 
(Stuttgart, 1999), 50; alternatively, as Leuze suggested (Rim. Jahrzdhlung, 97), 
Cincius could have allowed 25 years for Tarquinius Superbus’ incomplete reign, as 
later historians did, and counted 225 years back from 504/3). At a later date Fabius’ 
figure for the monarchy was extended to 243 or 244 years (so DH 1.75.3, discussed 
above), perhaps with the addition of interregnal years (cf. Cic. rep. 2.52), and the 
foundation date was consequently raised to 752/1 (DH loc. cit., Cato (5) F23, Livy 
34-54-6) or 751/0 (Pol. 6.11a.2; Cic. rep. 2.18; Lutatius (32) F9; Nepos (45) F3; Diod. 
7-5-1; Livy 3.33.1; 4-7-1; 5.54.55 7-18.15 per. 47, 49, and see Briscoe Comm. 1. 50). The 
so-called Varronian chronology was based on the same reasoning, using a date of 509 
for the first consuls, and giving the famous date of 753 for the foundation (see Atticus 
33 F2 and comm. ad loc.); for a range of other more or less eccentric theories see 
Leuze, Rom. Jahrzahlung, g8—101). 

But all such explanations of how the various dates were arrived at are pure 
conjecture. We do not know how Fabius and Cincius made their calculations, what 
value they gave to the key variables (the first year of the republic, the average length of 
a king’s reign, or even the number of kings)—or indeed whether they were using these 
variables at all. They may have had some other reason (independent of the number of 
kings or the date of the first consuls) that caused them to place the foundation in the 
eighth century. It is conceivable, for instance, that Fabius dated the Gallic Sack in 
the 365th year after the foundation, thus marking a ‘great year’ or a ‘year of years’ 
(Livy 5.54.5 with Ogilvie’s note ad loc.; cf. 7.18.1; Eutrop. 2.1; Oros. 3.1.1; J. Hubaux, 
Rome et Vétes (Liége, 1958), 60-88; M. Sordi, J rapporti romano-ceriti (Rome, 1960), 
173-6); if he placed the sack in 384 BC, as is possible (see comm. on F31), that would 
have given him his foundation date of 748-7. In such circumstances, as Feeney points 
out, it would not have been the length of the regal period that yielded the foundation 
date, but rather the foundation date that indicated the length of the regal period 
(Caesar's Calendar, go; cf. O. de Cazanove in La Rome des premiers siécles: légende 
et histoire (en Phonneur de M. Pallottino) (Florence, 1992), 69—98). There may even 
have been a sound reason for a mid-eighth-century date for the foundation, a 
generation or two after the first Olympiad and around the time of the first Greek 
colonies. The most recent archaeological discoveries seem to indicate crucially 
important developments in the growth and organization of the settlement at Rome 
during the eighth century Bc, however these finds are to be interpreted (A. Carandini, 
BA 16-18 (1992), 1-18, 111-38; A. Carandini et a/., Palatium e sacra via 1 (Rome, 
2000= BA 31-4). Carandini’s interpretations of his own discoveries (La nascita di 
Roma (Turin, 1997); Remo e Romolo (Turin, 2006)) are far-reaching, provocative, and 
highly controversial: for some discussion and criticism, see J. Poucet, Les Rois de Rome 
(Brussels, 2000), 165-8; E. Gabba, Athenaeum 87 (1999), 324-6; 89 (2001), 589-91; 
T. P. Wiseman, JRS go (2000), 210-12; 91 (2001), 182-93; Accordia Research Papers 10 
(2004-6), 103-26). 


F6 The four-month interval between the foundation and the rape (on this word 
see comm. on Cn. Gellius 14 Fi—5) is explained by the fact that the latter was 
traditionally linked to the festival of the Consualia on 21 August (Varr. ling. 6.20; Cic. 
rep. 2.12; Livy 1.9.6; DH 2.31.2; Ovid fast. 3.199, etc.), and the former to the Parilia 
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on 21 April (Plut. Rom. 12.1-2; Inser. Ital. 13.2, 9 (Fasti Antiates matores); Cic. div. 
2.98: Varr. rust. 2.1.9, etc.). Fabius was evidently one of those (DH 1.31.1 says Tuvés) 
who placed the event in the first year after the foundation (so too, implicitly, Cic. rep. 
2.12), whereas Cn. Gellius (14 F1) dated it to the fourth year, for what reason we 
cannot know, although DH accepted Gellius’ version with the rationalizing argument 
that Romulus would have needed time to organize the government before embarking 
on such a bold enterprise. In citing Fabius Plutarch does not specifically identify the 
maidens as Sabines, and it is worth noting that in some versions (esp. Livy 1.9.6—16; 
DH 2.30~32) the victims came from all the neighbouring peoples, not just the 
Sabines; and that the Sabines were not the first to react by making war on the 
Romans, but were anticipated by the men of Caenina, Crustumerium, and Antemnae 
(wrongly assumed to be Sabine towns by Plut. Rom. 17.1). This has led Poucet to 
argue that the Sabines were a secondary addition to the legend, and did not feature 
in the earliest versions (Recherches, 169—71)—but note that the Sabine women were 


probably already known to Ennius, who wrote a play entitled Sabinae (scaen. 370~1 
Vahlen). 


F7 DH’s account of the Tarpeia story contrasts the standard account with the 
revisionist version of Piso (g F7), who made her a heroine, rather than a villain who 
betrayed the city for gold. DH approves of Piso’s version and accepts his reasoning 
(namely that a traitress would not have been the object of a local cult on the Capitol: 
2.40.3). But Piso’s version was clearly a moralistic rationalization of the traditional 
story given by other historians. DH attributes this traditional story to Fabius and 
Cincius, but makes it clear in the course of his discussion that it appeared in other 
historians as well. At the start of 39.1 he indicates the point at which Piso’s account 
diverges from that of ‘all the Roman historians’, and at the start of 39.2 he says ‘once 
again all are in agreement’. This suggests that when in the preceding sentence he 
writes of d€ rept Pafidv Te Kai Kiyxcov, and in 40.2 of d€ wept PaProv, he is using 
the idiomatic of epi construction not as a periphrasis for the persons themselves, as 
is common in later Greek (and as in other translations of this passage: Chassignet, 
Beck—Walter, E. Cary (Loeb)), but in its original sense of ‘X and his followers’ 
(e.g. Plat. Cratyl. 440c: of wept HpdxAevrov=‘Heraclitus and his school’. See LSJ 
s.u. 7€pi C I 2): hence our translations. It follows that, in DH’s view, Fabius, Cincius, 
and the others represent the traditional ‘vulgate’, just as they do in 1.79.4 (cf. above, 
on F4), and that Fabius and Cincius should be included among the authors DH 
refers to when speaking of ‘all’ the historians in 39.1 and 39.2. We have therefore 
printed all the relevant passages in bold, as representing Fabius et al. 

The myth of Tarpeia provides an aetiology for the name of the Tarpeian Rock. The 
familiar story is a folktale in which a girl betrays the city in exchange for what the 
enemy carry on their left arms, meaning their gold bracelets, but gets more than 
she bargained for when they throw their shields on her and she is crushed to death 
(for Greek and other parallels see A. H. Krappe, RAM 78 (1929), 249-67; G. Dumézil, 
Mythe et épopée 1 (Paris, 1968), 428-32). Pictor and the rest must have told this basic 
story; but it is impossible to identify any specifically Fabian elements, or indeed to be 
sure how much of the incidental detail might be due to DH himself. In particular it is 
not clear whether the observation (38.3) that the Sabines at that time were as fond of 
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luxury as the Etruscans (Tuppyvav ovy Arrov aBpodiatror) comes from Fabius 
(and Cincius, etc.), or whether it is DH’s own gloss to explain the Sabines’ wearing of 
gold armlets. For the possible relevance of F24 to this question see comm. ad loc. 

For other accounts of the story see Livy 1.11.6-9; Ovid fast. 1.260—2; Val. Max. 
9.6.1; Plut. Rom. 17.2-4; Sil. Ital. 13.842-3; Florus 1.1.12. Further variants can 
be found in Plut. Rom. 17.5—7, citing Antigonus (of Carystus?) and Simylus, a 
Hellenistic poet, who suggested that Tarpeia was in love with the enemy leader and 
betrayed the city to him (also in Propertius 4.4); in Simylus the story is set at the time 
of the Gallic Sack (on this see Horsfall in J. N. Bremmer and N. M. Horsfall, Roman 
Myth and Mythography (London, 1987), 68-70). Others made Tarpeia a Vestal Virgin 
(Varr. ling. 5.41; Prop. 4.4.15, 36; cf. Plut. Numa 10.1). On Tarpeia see further 
Schwegler, RG 1. 485-8; H. Sanders, Roman Historical Sources and Institutions (New 
York, 1904), 1-47; Pais, Ancient Legends, 96-108; Krappe, RAM 78 (1929), 249-67; 
Momigliano, Quarto contributo, 479-85; A. La Penna, SCO 6 (1956), 112-33; G. 
Devoto, SE 26 (1958), 17-27; Ogilvie, Comm. 74-5; T. P. Wiseman, The Myths of 
Rome (Exeter, 2004), 145-6, 334. 


F8 This passage goes closely with F11 and F13, and it seems sensible to treat them 
together, even though they are clearly separate fragments; earlier editors, it is true, 
combined F8 and F11 (Peter as Fi1a-b, Jacoby as F7a-b, and Chassignet as F12a-b), 
but since F8 refers to the children left by Tarquinius Priscus at his death, and F11 to 
the death of Arruns, the younger of these children, some forty years later, it is likely 
that they relate to different sections of Fabius’ text. The context of F13, referring to 
Tarquinius Collatinus the husband of Lucretia, is evidently the sequence of events 
surrounding the downfall of the monarchy, as is generally acknowledged. DH cites 
the three fragments in different places, but for the same purpose in each case, namely 
to castigate Fabius and other historians whose accounts of the Tarquin dynasty 
implied an impossible and indeed absurd chronology. DH’s negative point is perfectly 
correct, and his criticisms are well taken: the main arguments are set out in 4.6.2-7.5, 
the chapters following F8. Tarquinius Priscus (the son of Demaratus of Corinth, who 
fled the tyranny of Cypselus c.657 BC) came to Rome as a grown man early in the reign 
of Ancus Marcius (Cn. Gellius 14 F23, Licinius Macer 27 F13), who supposedly 
reigned from 640 to 617 Bc. On the traditional chronology his son, Tarquinius 
Superbus, reigned from 534 to 510, but lived on after his expulsion to fight at the 
battle of Lake Regillus (499 or 496 BC) and eventually died in 495 (all dates 
Varronian). Dionysius has no trouble demonstrating the absurdity of this chronology; 
and in 4.30.2—3 (=F 11) he has more fun at Fabius’ expense, pointing out that on his 
(Fabius’) time-scale Tanaquil, the wife of the elder Tarquin, would have been at 
least 115 years old when she buried her son Arruns. Dionysius was an expert on 
chronology (see above, on Fs), and his case here is unanswerable. What is more 
doubtful is his preferred solution to the problem. 

Starting from the assumption that the elder Tarquin’s natural heirs were small 
children at the time of his death (4.4.3, etc.), DH demonstrates conclusively that 
they cannot have been his sons by Tanaquil, who would at this time have been around 
75 years old (4.6.5). Rejecting the view of ‘some Roman historians’ (4.7.4) that they 
were Tarquin’s sons by a younger woman named Gegania (the historians in question 
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were probably Cn. Gellius (cf. 14 F24) and Licinius Macer (cf. 27 F16): thus, 
Forsvthe, Piso, 231-2), DH opts instead for the view of Piso (9 F18) that they were his 
grandsons. Finally, at 4.7.5, he offers the possibility that Tarquin might have adopted 
his grandsons as his sons—a nice touch, this, from a historian writing under an 
emperor who had just done precisely that (cf. E. Badian in W. Schuller (ed.), Livius: 
Aspekte Seines Werkes (Constance, 1993), 20—1). Piso’s solution won no adherents 
until DH (€xeivos yap... Tod tordpne dvos: 4.7.5), and was rejected by Livy in 
favour of the majority opinion (1.46.4; I. E. M. Edlund, RSC 24 (1976), 329-35 
argues that DH is engaging in veiled criticism of Livy); on the other hand it has won 
over some modern scholars (F. Schachermeyr, RE 4A. 2351-2; T. N. Gantz, Historia 
24 (1975), 539-54; L. Bessone, RFIC 110 (1982), 394-415), even though it is clearly 
a rationalization based on logical argument rather than evidence (thus, rightly, O. de 
Cazanove, MEFRA 100 (1988), 648; Forsythe, Piso, 231). It should be acknowledged 
that inserting an extra generation between the two Tarquins is no different in 
principle from inventing fictitious kings of Alba to fill the gap between Aeneas and 
Romulus. In any case, even the modified chronology of Piso and DH fails to resolve 
all the difficulties: if Tarquinius Superbus was alive at the time of Priscus’ death 
(579 BC), he would have been too old to fight in the battle of Lake Regillus (496 Bc), as 
DH himself acknowledges (6.11.2, and see comm. on Cn. Gellius 14 F24). The root 
of the problem is the wholly implausible lengths of the kings’ reigns (38 years for 
Priscus, 44 for Tullius, and 25 for Superbus), which are themselves the product of the 
need to fill the gap between the first consuls and the arrival of Demaratus, who left 
Corinth when Cypselus set up his tyranny. Although some historians continue to 
believe that these basic elements are historical (e.g. F. Zevi in A. Storchi Marino (ed.), 
L’incidenza dell’antico: studi in memoria di E. Lepore (Naples, 1995), 1. 291-314), it 
would be better to admit that something is seriously wrong with the whole construc- 
tion; the truth must be that either the dynastic history of the Tarquins was much more 
complex than the surviving sources suggest, or the connection between them 
and Demaratus is an artificial fabrication, or indeed both. For further discussion see 
O. de Cazanove, MEFRA 100 (1988), 615-48; Cornell, Beginnings, 122-7. 


F9 The text printed here departs radically from that of our default edition 
(C. Jacoby, Teubner 1888), and adopts the emendations suggested by Niebuhr, 
following Sigonius, with modifications (cf. E. Gabba, Athenaeum 39 (1961), 104 n. 21 
(=Roma arcaica, 114 n. 21); Schroder, Cato, 188-190), as have all other editors of 
DH (A. Kiessling, E. Cary), and all editors of the fragments of Fabius, Cato, and 
Vennonius, with the exception of Felix Jacoby, who in FGrHisi 809 F8 follows his 
namesake. The Jacoby version reads as follows: 


duet b€ Kat THY Xwpav amacav, ws pev Papros pyow, eis poipas ef Te Kal 
cixoow, as Kat adTas KaAet pudds Kal TAS GOTLKGS mpoortBets adrais Térrapas’ 
ws S€ Ovevvwvios tatopnKev, €is play Te Kal TpLaKovTa, WOTE OV TAis KATA 
moAw ovoats exrrenAnpaobat ras €rt Kal els Nuds UTapxovaas TpLdKovra Kal 
TEVTE pudds: Kétwv pevror rovTwv appoTépwv dg.omaTorEpos wv TpidKovTa 
dvads én TvAdiov ras mdoas yevécbar rA€yer Kai od ywpiler THY LolpwY TOV 
apuO.ov. 
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‘(Servius Tullius] divided all the land into twenty-six portions, as Fabius says, and 
he calls these too tribes, and adds the four urban ones to them. Vennonius on the other 
hand has recorded that (he divided it) into thirty-one, which, together with the four in 
the city, make up the thirty-five tribes that still persist in our time; but Cato, who is 
more trustworthy than either of these, says that there were thirty tribes in all under 
Tullius and does not distinguish the number of tribes [sc. in each category].’ 

This certainly makes good sense (although it requires us to assume that Dionysius 
thought Cato ‘more trustworthy’ than Fabius Pictor in general, rather than just on 
this particular issue, since on this reading he would be in agreement with Fabius on 
the number of tribes; but F8, 11, and 13 show that DH was very critical of Fabius 
elsewhere, and he may well have thought that Cato was generally more reliable). 
Jacoby’s text also allowed F. M. Heichelheim to suggest (Aegyptus 37 (1957), 250-9) 
that POxy 2088 (=Anonymus 1 109 F1) might be from Cato’s Origines, a theory that 
has not won acceptance (see III. 663). The main problem is that it requires such a 
radical emendation of the received text. For a thorough discussion of the problem see 
Gabba, Athenaeum 39 (1961), 104 n. 21 (= Roma arcaica, 114 n. 21), and Schréder, 
Cato, 188—-go, whom we have followed. For the present purpose we may note that, on 
either reading, the fragments of Fabius and Vennonius remain the same: Jacoby’s 
emendation only affects our understanding of Cato. 

If Fabius really wrote that Servius established twenty-six rustic tribes, to make 
thirty in all, we are faced with a problem, because such a statement contrasts radically 
with what is otherwise known of the history of the Roman tribes. Briefly stated, this 
history culminated, in 241 BC, with the establishment of thirty-five tribes, four in the 
city and thirty-one in the outlying districts of the ager Romanus. But this was the final 
stage in a gradual process of development in the fourth and third centuries, in which 
the number of rural tribes was increased with each major increase of territory. 
We know that fourteen such tribes were added in a series of stages between 387 and 
241 BC, after which it was decided not to add any more to the total, but to include 
new territory in the existing tribes (details in L. R. Taylor, Voting Districts af the 
Roman Republic (Rome, 1960), 47-68). Since the final total was thirty-five, it follows 
that before 387 Bc there were twenty-one tribes. This situation had prevailed for more 
than a century before 387, to judge from Livy’s statement that in 495 Bc the number 
of tribes reached twenty-one (2.21.7), and a reference in DH to the existence of 
twenty-one tribes at the time of Coriolanus (7.64.6). There are strong grounds for 
regarding this evidence as historical (Cornell, Beginnings, 173-4), which suggests that 
something is seriously wrong with Fabius’ claim (or with DH’s report of it) that the 
number of tribes was thirty already at the time of Servius Tullius (and a fortiori with 
Vennonius’ reported statement that the number was thirty-five). 

It may be that Fabius and Vennonius were simply mistaken, and that their state- 
ments reveal their ignorance of the history of the tribes. Dionysius was evidently 
of this opinion, as is shown by his statement that Cato was more worthy of belief 
than either, and he was not afraid to criticize what he saw as Fabius’ ignorance and 
incompetence elsewhere (see on F8, above). Alternatively Fabius may have been right: 
perhaps Servius did create twenty-six rural tribes; but in that case Fabius must also 
have had reason to believe, as Niebuhr and others have argued, that the size of Rome’s 
territory had been reduced in the period between Servius Tullius and the 490s 
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(Niebuhr, Hist. Rom. 1. 418-19; F Cornelius, Untersuchungen zur {rithen romischen 
Geschichte (Munich, 1940), 106-7; Momigliano, Terzo contributo 652-3; contra: 
Tavlor, I oting Districts, 5; Thomsen, King Servius, 119-21). This theory has been 
restated with new arguments by F. Coarelli in A. Momigliano, A Schiavone (eds.), 
Storia di Roma 1 (Turin 1988), 321-2; and in Crise et transformation des soctétés 
archaiques (Rome, 1990), 135-54. Otherwise we have to assume that DH somehow 
misunderstood Fabius or has misrepresented him. In this connection we should note 
that the division of the countryside into twenty-six districts recurs in a fragment of 
Varro’s De uita popult Romani (ap. Non. 43M 62L = fr. 8 Riposati): et extra urbem in 
regiones XX} agros uiritim liberis adtribuit (‘he divided the fields outside the city into 
twenty-six regions, giving individual allotments to free citizens’). There can be little 
doubt that Servius Tullius is the subject here and that Varro is referring to the same 
event. But Varro speaks only of ‘regions’, not of tribes, and it is noteworthy that 
in general DH’s discussion in 4.15.1-4 is concerned with the rural districts (pag?) 
established by Servius, and with the rural festival of the Paganalia. The problem 
arises only if the pagi or regiones are confused with tribus. Admittedly DH says 
explicitly that Fabius called the districts ‘tribes’, and it is the consequence of this 
that draws his critical fire; but it is nevertheless possible that there is some misunder- 
standing here, and that what Fabius actually referred to was a division of the country- 
side into twenty-six regions, which were (either then or subsequently) grouped 
together into a smaller number of rural tribes (note also that line 11 of POxy 2088 
(=Anonymus 1 109 F1) appears to mention tribes as well as pagi, but the relationship 
between them is quite unclear). For further discussion of this issue see Thomsen, 
King Servius, 115-23. 


F10 The fragment occurs in Livy’s account of the /ustrum that completed the first 
census, carried out by Servius Tullius. The figure of 80,000 compares with 83,000 in 
Eutropius (1.7) and 84,700 in DH (4.22.2), who says that the figure appeared ‘in the 
censorial records’ (ev trois TiywntiKois ypayaav). The figures are in close agree- 
ment, and we may reasonably assume that Livy is giving a round figure. It does not 
follow that Fabius did the same; it may be that Dionysius, or his source, took the more 
precise figure, and the reference to the censorial records, from Fabius. It is to be noted 
in any case that Livy cites Fabius not for the figure itself, but for what it represents, 
namely the total of ‘those who could bear arms’ (qui arma ferre possent). This phrase 
has been thought to include only tunzores (that is, men aged between 17 and 46), or 
only adsidui (men with the property qualification for military service); most probably, 
however, it encompassed all adult male citizens, who were the group normally 
included in the republican census totals (thus K. J. Beloch, Die Bevolkerung der 
griechisch-romischen Welt (Leipzig, 1886), 312-19; followed by Fraccaro, Opuscula, 
2. 90; A. J. Toynbee, Hannibal’s Legacy (London, 1966), 1. 455-6; Brunt, JM 24-5, 
where alternative interpretations are discussed and discarded). If this was the normal 
practice at censuses in the Roman republic, one wonders why Fabius needed to spell 
it out. Momigliano (Terzo contributo, 649-56) believed that Fabius did so in order to 
correct an earlier historian who had taken the figure to refer to all free citizens, 
including women and children; in Momigliano’s view this earlier historian was 
Timaeus, who is otherwise known to have written about Servius Tullius’ reforms 
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(FGrHist 566 F61=Plin. nat. 33.42). This is possible but far from compelling. 
Momigliano pointed out that in the Hellenistic period a non-Roman would normally 
expect a census to include all free inhabitants of a city (Terzo contributo, 653); but 
this argument cuts both ways, because in that case Fabius may have felt the need 
to explain to his Greek readers what the figures represented in order to avoid any 
possible future misunderstanding, rather than to correct a misunderstanding that had 
already taken root. 

A different explanation was advanced by Tenney Frank (47Ph 51 (1930), 313-24), 
who claimed that the early census figures included all capita libera, as indeed Pliny 
says was the case in the census of 393/2 (nat. 33.16); on Frank’s view the system 
changed after 339, when the Romans started recording only adult males. Frank argued 
(314 n. 5) that Fabius mistakenly projected the practice of his own day back to the 
time of Servius Tullius. He thus inverted the argument of Beloch, who believed that 
the republican census was modified by Augustus to include all free citizens, not just 
adult males, and that it was Pliny who was guilty of projecting the practice of his 
own day back to 393/2 (Beloch, Bevilkerung, 342; Klio 3 (1903), 482). But Frank’s 
interpretation was based principally on the idea that the early census figures could on 
his interpretation be historically authentic; whereas if they represent only adult males 
they would be impossibly high. Frank’s argument has recently been revived by 
Coarelli, who links the high census total with what he takes to be the enlarged size 
of Rome’s territory under the monarchy (see comm. on Fo, above). But this is not 
consistent with the fact that under the early republic, when Rome on this view lost 
much of its territory, the recorded census figures are consistently much higher than 
the 80,000 registered under Servius Tullius (see the table in Brunt, JM 13). But even 
as totals for the entire free population the early census figures seem much too high 
when compared with modern estimates based on the likely carrying capacity of the 
available land (see Cornell, Beginnings, 204-8). 


F1ll_ The context is the murder of Arruns Tarquinius by his wife Tullia, the younger 
daughter of Servius Tullius; at the same time her elder sister was murdered by her 
husband, Lucius Tarquinius (later Superbus), the elder brother of Arruns. Lucius 
(Superbus) then married the younger Tullia, and between them they contrived the 
murder of Servius Tullius. For the full story see DH 4.28—39; also Livy 1.46.3-48.7; 
Ovid fast. 6.587-624; Zonaras 7.9; wir. ill. 7.15—19; cf. Varro ling. 5.159 and ap. Gell. 
18.12.9. How much of this domestic drama was in Fabius Pictor is hard to say, but it is 
likely enough that he had the main elements. What concerns DH is the incidental fact 
that in Fabius’ account Arruns was the son of Tarquinius Priscus and Tanaquil, and 
that his mother survived him. On this issue see comm. on F8. 


F12 The general context is the construction of the Capitoline temple by Tarquinius 
Superbus. Livy mentions the king’s eagerness to spend money on the project as a 
consequence of the discovery of a human head, which was interpreted as a portent 
of future greatness (cf. F30 and comm.). But Livy’s citation of Fabius here refers 
back to an earlier passage (1.53.1-3) where he had described Tarquin’s capture of 
Suessa Pometia, and where the proceeds of the spoils were said to have amounted 
to forty talents of silver. That figure, it now emerges, had appeared in Fabius, 
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whom Livy mentions here when rejecting the alternative figure given by Piso 
(9g F20), which he regards as excessive. It is therefore virtually certain that Fabius, 
described as a more ancient (antiguior) author than Piso, is to be identified with Fabius 
Pictor. 

The capture of Pometia by Superbus and the use of its spoils for building projects 
is duplicated in the tradition of Tarquinius Priscus’ capture of Apiolae (Livy 1.35.7—9; 
DH 3.49.1-3; Strabo 5.231), which was also located in the Pomptine Plain but is 
otherwise unknown. According to Valerius Antias (25 F 1g), the spoils of Apiolae were 
used by King Tarquinius (the fragment does not specify which one) for the construc- 
tion of the Capitoline temple. Since Niebuhr it has been realized that Apiolae is a 
Greek translation of Pometia (pomum=‘fruit’; dtov=‘pear’), that the two places are 
one and the same, and that the capture of Apiolae is a doublet of the capture of 
Pometia (E. Pais, Storia di Roma 1.1 (Turin, 1898), 347 n. 2). Alfoldi argued that the 
doublet must have occurred in a Greek text, and accused Fabius Pictor of perpetrating 
it (Early Rome, 139-40). But most doublets occur accidentally, not on purpose 
(cf. Cornell, CAH’ 7.2. 374; Oakley, Comm. 1. 102—4); and in this case, as Momigliano 
rightly pointed out (Quarto contributo, 491), if Fabius used the name Apiolae to 
indicate Pometia, he would not have treated them as different places. This could only 
have been done by a later historian who did not realize that Apiolae was the Greek 
equivalent of Pometia. 

Where Fabius found the figure of forty talents we do not know. Ogilvie (Comm. 
212-13) suggested that Fabius invented it on the basis of Thuc. 2.13.5, where the gold 
on Pheidias’ statue of Athena is said to have amounted to forty talents; but this is 
far from compelling, despite the approval of Frier, Libri Annales, 264; Forsythe, Piso, 
239; Chassignet 1. xlix n. 168; Beck—Walter 1. 103. For Piso’s figure see comm. on 
Piso 9 Fig. 


F13 Dionysius is introducing Tarquinius Collatinus, the husband of Lucretia and 
Brutus’ colleague in the consulship in the first year of the republic. According to 
Fabius he was the son of Egerius, the nephew of Tarquinius Priscus; but in con- 
formity with his revised chronology of the Tarquin dynasty DH makes him the 
grandson of Egerius. For Fabius’ version of the family-tree see Cornell, Beginnings, 
123; for DH’s revised stemma Gantz, Historia 24 (1975), 551; for discussion of the 
rival chronologies comm. on F8, above. 


F14 Cicero here attributes the story of the peasant’s dream to ‘all the historians’, by 
which he simply means that it was a well-known story (on the sense of omnes see 
introduction to Cn. Gellius 14, n. 3); this is confirmed by the use of generalizing 
plurals (Fabii, Gellit) to refer to historians named Fabius and Gellius, who must be 
Fabius Pictor and Cn. Gellius (see introduction, I. 164 and n. 17). The story is 
indeed found in several surviving sources, including Livy, DH, Valerius Maximus, 
and Plutarch, although with some differences of detail. But we cannot identify any of 
the distinctive features of Fabius’ version (or indeed of Gellius’) from Cicero’s report, 
which strictly speaking preserves a fragment of Coelius, and merely a reference to 
Fabius and Gellius. In all cases where more than one source is cited it is difficult 
to comment on the characteristics of any one of them; but in this case, where Fabius 
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and Gellius are mentioned simply as throwaway examples of historians writing before 
Coelius, it is unlikely that Cicero took the trouble to examine their versions in detail, 
or even to check that they reported the story at all. For the story itself it is clear that 
Cicero was using Coelius, because in the section that immediately follows this frag- 
ment (diu. 1.56) he cites Coelius again for another dream story (this time concerning 
Gaius Gracchus: see Coelius 15 F4g9a). That a version of the story did appear in 
Fabius is nevertheless extremely likely, given that he went on to describe the pro- 
cession at the games (in F 15), but it would be unwise to assume that any particular 
detail of the account given by Cicero also occurred in Fabius. For the date see comm. 
on F15 below, and on Coelius 15 F48, with further dicussion of other matters arising 
from Cicero’s text. 


F15 DH cites Fabius as his authority for an elaborate description of the procession 
and the games that were held in 490 Bc. The account is written in DH’s own words, 
and includes many of his own observations and asides, which makes it hard to deter- 
mine precisely what should be attributed to Fabius Pictor, and to assess what his (as 
opposed to DH’s) purpose might have been in inserting such a description at this 
point in his narrative. The introduction to the description in 7.71.2, combined with 
Cicero’s evidence in F14, nevertheless makes it clear that Fabius connected the dream 
of Latinius and the istauratio with the games vowed by A. Postumius Albus before 
the battle of Lake Regillus. It is evident, however, that the passage confuses the 
occasional votive games, celebrated after victories, with the regular annual /udi 
Romani, which are elsewhere (Livy 1.35.9) ascribed to the Tarquins (on this issue 
in general see A. Piganiol, Recherches sur les jeux romains (Strasbourg, 1923), 75-91). 
Whether this confusion was already in Fabius Pictor is a moot point. The alternative 
date of 280 or 279 BC for the first /udi wotiui given by Macrobius (1.11.3—-5) cannot 
have been in Fabius, even though it may be historically more correct (see comm. on 
Coelius 15 F48). On the other hand the passage contains a number of evident 
anachronisms, such as the sum for the annual budget (71.2, on which see Piganiol, 
Recherches, 16-17), but most notably the presence of Aesculapius (whose cult was 
brought to Rome in 292 Bc) among the gods whose images are carried in the pro- 
cession (72.13); but these references may be interpolations by DH (thus, Piganiol, 
Recherches, 25; Chassignet ad loc.), 

Fabius evidently claimed to be describing the games at the beginning of the 
fifth century, and in so far as he included some aspects of the games as they were 
performed in his time (this seems to be the implication of 71.1: Kal miorw otk €€ Ov 
MKOUVGE [LOVOV, GAAG Kat E€ Wy AUTOS eyvw TapEexduevos—see Piganiol, Recherches, 
14 n. 4), he presumably did so in the belief that they preserved genuinely archaic 
features from 300 years earlier. Piganiol (Recherches, 28) argued, however, that Fabius 
cannot simply have described the games of his own day, which would have been 
unnecessary for contemporary readers, and must have had access to a record of an 
earlier celebration of votive games, dating probably from the early third century. The 
result, according to Piganiol, is an idealizing third-century melange, mixing archaic 
and Hellenistic elements, Roman, Etruscan, and Greek. Others go further and argue 
that Fabius was describing a third-century institution, but deliberately falsified the 
facts by projecting it back to the early republic (thus, Bernstein, Ludi publict, 92-6, 
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following Mazzarino, Pensiero storico, 2.1. 72-3; cf. G. Vitucci, Helikon 6 (1966), 409 
n. 27). 

Both ancient and modern authors have been misled by the notion that the 
Hellenization of Roman culture was a function of direct contacts between Rome and 
the Greek world in the third century, and of the Roman conquest of Greece in the 
second, On this premise DH argued that earlier signs of Greek culture in Rome (as 
evidenced, for example, by Fabius’ description of the games) could only be explained 
genetically —by the assumption, that is, that the Romans were of Greek descent. 
Modern authors, on the other hand, use the same premise to argue that all signs of 
Greek influence must be late, and in this case that the games described by Fabius 
Pictor must date from the third century at the earliest. But these two lines of 
argument overlook a third possibility, namely that the Greek-style games, and the 
associated religious ceremonies, really were introduced into Rome in the archaic 
period. Many aspects of Fabius’ description can be matched by representations in 
archaic Etruscan and Italic monuments; to J.-P. Thuillier this indicates that the 
games were of Etruscan origin, and were established at Rome during a period of 
Etruscan domination (MEFRA 87 (1975), 563-81; cf. R. Jannot, REL 70 (1992), 
56-68). Thuillier argues, moreover, that both DH and Fabius overlooked the 
Etruscan elements in their attempt to prove the Greek character of the games. In fact 
this is a false dichotomy, since the Etruscan games were themselves an expression of 
Greek influence. 

What is now abundantly clear is that during the archaic period (let us say from 
c.625 to ¢.475 BC) the communities of Tyrrhenian Italy formed part of a common 
Hellenizing culture (as is now universally accepted by scholars; see for example the 
papers on ‘Lazio arcaico e mondo greco’ in PP 32 (1977), and above all the work of 
Giovanni Colonna, now collected in his Jtalia ante Romanum imperium, 6 vols. (Rome, 
2005)). Whether Rome partook of this koiné as a result of dominant Etruscan 
influence is a secondary issue (for some reservations see Cornell, Beginnings, 151-72); 
as the Romans themselves acknowledged, the key point was that in the age of the 
Tarquins the city was Hellenized for the first time (thus, very clearly, Cic. rep. 2.34). 
But it is the evidence of material culture that now puts the matter beyond doubt. 
Whether or not the Roman games had a particularly Etruscan character, it is never- 
theless certain that the very idea of staging public games, involving athletic contests, 
chariot-racing, music, dancing, and comic performances, was Greek in origin; it is also 
clear that Greek features of the procession, including such details as the dancers 
imitating satyrs and Sileni (as described in the fragment), were well established in 
Rome and Latium in the archaic age. The archaeological evidence is abundant and 
beyond dispute (for some illustrated examples see the exhibition catalogue, La 
grande Roma dei Tarquini (Rome, 1990), nos. 3.6.8; 4.1.16—18, 23; 8.6 (and plate XXI) 
(chariot-racing); 3.6.1; 8.4.1 (plates X VIII—XIX); 8.4.3 (satyrs); 3.4.1 (plate VI); 8.5.2 
(plate XX); 9.6.72 (plateXX VI); 10.1.4 (plate XXVIII) (Sileni). On satyrs in early 
Rome see also Wiseman, Historiography and Imagination, 68-85). 

If Fabius Pictor was using the example of the games, and the procession that 
preceded them, to affirm the ‘Zugehorigkeit der Romer zur griechischen Kultur- 
gemeinschaft’ (“(Rome’s membership of the Greek cultural community’: Timpe, ANRW 
1.2 (1972), 958) at the beginning of the fifth century, he was perfectly right. That this 
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was his aim is likely enough; and if he had Greek readers in mind this interpretation 
would overrule Piganiol’s objection that he would not have needed to give a detailed 
description of a ceremony that (Roman) readers could witness for themselves. We may 
therefore conclude that Fabius, like DH, was concerned to stress the Greek character 
of the procession. On the other hand, he cannot have inferred that the Romans were 
themselves Greeks; had he done so, DH would have informed us. He presumably 
thought, quite rightly as we now know, that the Greek character of early Roman 
institutions was the result of acculturation (whether or not through Etruscan 
mediation); if so, his evidence actually militates against DH’s naive and (let us be 
frank) absurd thesis that the Romans were Greeks. 


F16 The description of Fabius as /onge antiquissimus auctor shows that the reference 
is to Fabius Pictor, and makes it virtually certain that Livy means Pictor whenever he 
mentions a historian named Fabius. 

The death of Coriolanus was variously reported, as Livy himself observes when 
introducing our passage (so too Dio fr.18.12; cf. Zonar. 7.16.10). Livy first gives the 
version that he was stoned to death by the Volscians after his withdrawal from Rome. 
This account is also found in DH 8.57.1-59.1, Plut. Cor. 39.4 (which depends on 
DH), and Appian /ta/. 5.13. Cicero speaks of suicide (amic. 42; Brut. 42), but this may 
be a rhetorical invention rather than a tradition, designed to assimilate Coriolanus to 
Themistocles, as Cicero himself seems to admit in the Brutus passage: the context is 
an elaborately contrived compliment to Atticus, whose Chronica had just established 
the near contemporaneity of the two heroes (see 33 F5, and comm. ad loc. for Atticus’ 
version of Coriolanus’ death). 

Since Coriolanus was still a very young man at the time of his march on Rome 
(traditionally 488 Bc Varr.), his old age, reported by Fabius Pictor, would have to be 
placed in the middle of the fifth century at the earliest. But it is extremely unlikely 
that Fabius reported the old age of Coriolanus sub annis, as it were; his reference to 
it must have occurred, as in Livy, at the conclusion of the main episode itself (for this 
reason we have dated the fragment to ¢.488 BC). It is notable that Fabius felt able to 
quote a frequent saying of the aged Coriolanus; this may point to a dramatic mode of 
presentation, and has been used as evidence that Fabius employed the methods 
of Hellenistic ‘tragic’ history (Frier, Libri Annales, 264; Chassignet 1. xlix n. 169). The 
sentiment itself is close to analogous statements found in Greek sources, including 
tragedy (Soph. OC 744-5, 1256-61; [Dem.] epist. 2.13; 3.4). 


F17 Livy refers to Fabius (by whom he must mean Fabius Pictor, as in other places 
where he simply cites ‘Fabius’ (F 12, F16, F23); see comm. on F16) in his account of 
Fabius Rullianus’ victory over the Samnites at Imbrinium in 325 Bc. Rullianus, the 
Master of the Horse, had attacked the enemy in the absence of his commander, 
the dictator L. Papirius Cursor, who had ordered him to remain in position. His 
disobedience led to a major dispute between the two men, and a political crisis at 
Rome that was only resolved through the intervention of the tribunes of the plebs 
and the entreaties of Fabius’ father, M. Fabius Ambustus, in the senate. The story is 
told at length by Livy 8.30.1-35.9 (also in Val. Max. 2.7.8; 3.2.9; Frontin. strat. 4.1.39; 
Eutrop. 2.8; wir. il, 31.1-3); discussion and analysis in Oakley, Comm. 2. 704—-14. 
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Fabius (Pictor) is cited specifically for his interpretation of Rullianus’ invidious 
decision to burn the spoils in order to deprive the dictator of the chance to claim the 
credit for the victory or to inscribe his name on them. This is interesting as other 
explanations were possible (for instance Livy’s own suggestion that it could have been 
in fulfilment of a vow, since burning the spoils for religious reasons was a regular 
practice, for Greeks as well as Romans; see Oakley, Comm. 2. 397-8). It seems that 
Fabius went out of his way to stress Rullianus’ feelings of envy towards Papirius 
Cursor, which are evident elsewhere in Livy’s account of the episode—for instance 
when the young man was minded to attack the Samnites, indignitate accensus quod 
omnia in dictalore uiderentur reposita esse (‘angry and humiliated by the fact that every- 
thing seemed to rest on the dictator’). For this reason also we have decided, on 
balance, that Rullianus’ letter to the senate featured in Pictor’s account; the comment 
that it was a further sign of his attitude towards the dictator is a direct continuation of 
the point Livy attributes to Fabius Pictor, and we have therefore highlighted it in bold 
type (although we accept that this is not certain, and that other explanations are 
possible). And when in an earlier part of the passage Livy says that the oldest writers 
recorded only one battle, he must be referring to Fabius, and perhaps to Fabius alone 
(thus Peter 1. Ixxxviii; Oakley ad loc.). As Peter noted (l.c.), Fabius Pictor must have 
narrated the whole episode, which was probably commemorated by his family; the 
intimate details, especially concerning the high-spirited and even reckless attitude of 
his great-uncle, seem characteristically Fabian (see introduction, I. 176-8); and Frier 
(Libri Annales, 269; cf. Chassignet xliv n. 141) may well be right to suggest that 
Rullianus’ letter to the senate was preserved in the family archive of the gens Fabia. The 
best explanation of the evidence as we have it is that the story was a family tradition 
(cf. K.-J. Hoélkeskamp, Die Entstehung der Nobilitat (Stuttgart, 1987), 27 n. 118) 
written up by Fabius Pictor, but leaving no record in official archives; this would 
account for Livy’s comment that in some annals the whole incident was left out. 


F18 This passage comes at the end of Livy’s long description of the campaigns 
of the two consuls of 294 Bc, L. Postumius Megellus and M. Atilius Regulus 
(10.32.1-37.12). According to this account, Atilius campaigned in Samnium and 
Apulia with limited success, his fortunes changing only after he vowed a temple to 
Jupiter Stator during a battle at Luceria; after a further victory at Interamna he 
requested a triumph, but was refused. The other consul, Postumius Megellus, having 
been detained at Rome by illness, first marched into Samnium to relieve his colleague; 
he captured Milionia and Feritrum (locations unknown) before heading north into 
Etruria, where he defeated Volsinii and Rusellae and compelled Volsinti, Perusia, and 
Arretium to sue for peace. He then celebrated a triumph on his own authority, 
without securing a vote of senate or people. At this point Livy inserts the passage we 
have printed as F18, noting that there were different versions of the events of this 
year. Claudius (Quadrigarius 24 F35) had more or less reversed the roles of the two 
consuls, and attributed a triumph to Atilius, whereas Fabius (by whom he must mean 
Fabius Pictor: see comm. on F16—17) had both consuls fighting in Samnium and at 
Luceria; Fabius had also mentioned the Etruscan campaign, but without specifying 
who was in command. Livy does not say whether Fabius recorded any triumphs. The 
fasti Capitolini, covering all the bases, give triumphs to both consuls, to Postumius 
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over the Samnites and Etruscans, and to Atilius over the Volsones (sic) and Samnites. 
From this confused jumble of data (on which see Oakley, Comm. 4. 345-7) modern 
scholars have argued that the official record, probably the Annales Maximi, recorded 
the campaigns in Etruria and Samnium, but without specifying which consul was 
in command in either of the two theatres; this information was supplied ad libitum by 
the later annalists, who also invented other details, such as the numbers of dead and 
captured. Fabius Pictor, on this view, followed the Annales, using them as both a 
source and a model; the fragment represents a typical chronicle entry, in a year-by- 
year narrative that set the pattern for later generations of annalists (Bémer, Historia 2 
(1953-4), 200-1; contra: Gelzer, Ki. Schr. 3, 106. See now Frier, Libri Annales, 
269-72; Northwood in Corolla Rodewald (2007), 100). Whether the Annales Maximi 
recorded campaigns without the names of individual commanders, and whether 
Fabius took this feature as well as his general method of presentation from the 
-Annales, must remain matters for conjecture; but it seems extremely probable that, for 
this period at least, Fabius recorded events year by year under the headings of 
the chief magistrates. What is unfortunately not certain is whether he followed this 
practice throughout, going back to the beginning of the republic. It is likely in any 
case that in this passage Fabius also recorded the vow of the temple of Jupiter Stator; 
the grammatical construction clearly indicates that the words et ad Luceriam ... 
aedem uotam are dependent on scribit. On the other hand, the following clause, with its 
use of the indicative (wouerat), together with the following sentence about the earlier 
shrine vowed by Romulus, is more likely to be a gloss, by Livy himself or an inter- 
mediary, than an addition by Fabius (though Oakley, ad loc. leaves the question open). 
We have therefore not printed it in bold. 

The site of the temple of Jupiter Stator is disputed, but was on the Sacra Via near 
the Porta Mugonia. It has been located to the west of the basilica of Maxentius, at 
or near the site of the so-called temple of Romulus (A. Ziolkowski, ORom 17 (1959). 
224-39; 1d., The Temples of Mid-Republican Rome (Rome, 1992), 87~91; Coarelli, Fura 
Romano 1, 26~33; 1d., LTUR 3. 155-7). 

The sense of the transmitted wdiecit should be present, rather than past, and we are 
persuaded by the case for following Madvig in emending it to adi(i)cit. See Oakley's 
note ad loc. 


F19 In an earlier passage (1.14.1=T'5) Polybius had explained that he had followed 
Philinus and Fabius in his account of the First Punic War, from which modern 
scholars have inferred that he used them exclusively (Walbank, Comm. 1. 65). It is 
extremely difficult, however, to determine which of the two sources he is following at 
any particular point (an exception being 1.11.13-12.5, an account of Appius Claudius’ 
victorious exchanges with the Syracusans and Carthaginians at the start of the war, 
which must be taken from Fabius, since Polybius explicitly cites (and criticizes) 
Philinus for an alternative version of the same events at 1.15.1-11 (FGrHist 174 F2): 
see Walbank’s note ad loc. for a critical discussion). The problem is that he rarely 
refers to them explicitly in the course of his narrative of the First Punic War, and then 
only to criticize them. His one mention of Philinus is at 1.15 (cited above); and his 
only reference to Fabius by name is in the present fragment, where he ventures to 
take issue with Fabius’ interpretation of the end of the siege of Eryx in 242/1 (on 
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the chronology see Walbank, Comm. 1. 122, on 1.58.6). Fabius had evidently implied 
that both sides were exhausted and unable to continue, whereas Polybius, perhaps 
following Philinus, maintained that they were both bloodied but unbowed, and 
that they would have continued if events elsewhere had not put an end to the war (a 
reference to the battle of the Aegates islands). The imagery of prize-fighters con-~ 
tending before Fortune (rvy7) as umpire (1.58.1) may have been taken by Polybius 
from Fabius or from Philinus—or indeed from both, if one was using the other 
(cf. also the simile of the cock-fight at 1.58.7—8; the image of contending parties in war 
as wrestlers recurs in Plutarch, e.g. Su/la 29.1; Marc. 3.2). But the point at issue may 
have been the question of whether Hamilcar Barca, the Carthaginian commander at 
Eryx, was let down by the naval defeat, feeling that he would otherwise have been able 
to pursue the war to a successful conclusion, and perhaps even that he had been 
‘stabbed in the back’ (J. F Lazenby, The First Punic War (London, 1996), 171); in 
his implicit denial of this Fabius was possibly inspired by hostility to the Barcids 
(cf. below, on F22). 


F20 This is one of two citations (the other is F25) of Fabius Pictor’s Annals in Pliny 
(who also lists him in book 1 among the sources for books 1o and 14, from which the 
fragments are taken, and for book 15 and possibly for book 28: see T15). Whether 
Pliny consulted Fabius in the Greek original or in the Latin version cannot be known. 

The context is Pliny’s discussion of swallows and their homing instincts. This is 
the second of two examples of their use as messengers (the first being Caecina of 
Volaterrae, a chariot-racing addict who sent news of results from Rome to his friends 
at home by painting the winning colours on the birds). Fabius’ stratagem is one 
of surprisingly few references in ancient sources to the use of birds in this way (but 
Juvenal sat. 4.149 may refer to the practice in a military context (see E. Courtney, 
Comm. on Juvenal (London, 1980), ad loc., with further refs.), and Pliny nat. 10.110 
and Frontinus strat. 3.13.8 record that homing-pigeons were used by Decimus Brutus 
at Mutina in 43: see A. Kolb, DNP 8. 668). 

For the date of this incident (233 BC?) see introduction, I. 162. The fragment is 
important as an example of an autobiographical anecdote, demonstrating that Fabius 
did not hesitate to include his own exploits in his work. It makes it more likely that he 
gave details of his own part in the Gallic War of 225 (F21), and that accounts of his 
embassy to Delphi in 216 (T3) are based on his own account in his history. 


F21 The fragment deals with the Romans’ response to the Gallic invasion of Italy in 
225 BC. 

Eutropius and Orosius (a and b) ultimately depend, directly or indirectly, on Livy; 
this presumption is consistent with Mommsen’s conjecture that ‘Fabius’ has dropped 
out of the text of per. 20 (printed here as c), an error perhaps caused by the similarity 
of the words (A)abuis(se) and (Fabius. In the transmitted text the subject of dictt would 
have to be Livy himself (hence the Loeb translation: ‘the author states that in that 
war...’, etc.), but if so it would be the only instance of its kind in all the pertochae. It 
is equally true that Mommsen’s emendation would make this one of only very few 
references to named sources in the periochae (another example in per. 67, where the 
name, probably Valerius Antias, appears to have dropped out of the text: see Antias 25 
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F66a and comm.); but the same is true of Eutropius, whose mention of Fabius Pictor 
here is his only reference to a named authority. Eutropius is generally thought to 
have followed an epitome of Livy, rather than the full text (Mommsen, AdA. sachs. 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 8 (1861), 551). The pertochae may be based on the 
same lost epitome, in which case Mommsen’s supplement would be virtually certain 
(but see P. Jal (ed.), Abrégés des livres de Vhistoire romaine de Tite-Live (Paris, 1984), 
xxvi-Ixvii, arguing against derivation from an epitome; cf. Briscoe, Gnomon 57 (1985), 
419-20); but even if not there is every reason to think that if Eutropius or his source 
could uniquely refer to Fabius here, other epitomators could have done the same. As 
Mommsen noted, ‘die Autoritat war offenbar bei Livius hier besonders stark betont’ 
(RF 2. 383 n. 2). We are therefore persuaded to follow Jacoby and include the periocha 
text as a version of the fragment. 

The global figure of 800,000 Roman and Italian troops is clearly a rounded total 
that roughly matches the figures given in other sources: over 770,000 in Polybius 
(2.24.16), the same number in Diodorus (25.13), and 780,000 in Pliny (nat. 3.138). 
The ultimate source of these figures, as Mommsen recognized (RF 2. 383-4), must 
have been Fabius Pictor, who had obtained them from a variety of official docu- 
ments (see introduction, I. 175-6). Fabius must also have been the source of Polybius’ 
elaborate breakdown of the figures between men under arms and men available to 
serve if called, and between Romans and Campanians on the one hand, and Latins 
and other allies on the other. This is likely enough on general grounds, but is 
made virtually certain by two other considerations. First, there are strong reasons to 
suppose that the figures imply an elementary error, since they appear to add the men 
under arms to the total of men available for service, when in fact the latter included 
the former; in other words, a considerable number, something over 100,000, have been 
counted twice (Beloch, Die Bevolkerung der griechisch-romischen Welt (Leipzig, 1887), 
355-70; Walbank, Comm. 1. 196-9; Brunt, JM 44~—60; Chassignet ad loc.). Since the 
same error is present in all the surviving accounts, they must all derive from the same 
common source, namely Fabius Pictor. This is a strong argument, but only if the 
figures are, in fact, erroneous. This is not completely certain; some recent studies 
have revived Mommsen’s opinion (RF 2. 388-93) that the numbers in Polybius 
are correct, and that the totals of available manpower exclude the men under arms 
(Y. Shochat, Recruitment and the Programme of Tiberius Gracchus (Brussels, 1980), 32— 
3; E. Lo Cascio in W. Scheidel (ed.), Debating Roman Demography (Leiden, 2001), 
129-33). The second reason is that Orosius, who cites Fabius Pictor by name, offers 
an additional comment breaking down the figures and separating Romans and 
Campanians from the other allies; this too must reflect Fabius’ account (and is there- 
fore highlighted in bold type), and indicate that Polybius’ detailed analysis is also 
based on Fabius. 

If so, the transmitted figures in Orosius (which we have printed in b), at least for 
the number of infantry, are corrupt, which is not particularly surprising. In Polybius 
the number of available Romans and Campanians is given as 250,000 infantry and 
23,000 cavalry (2.24.14); Niebuhr therefore proposed changing Orosius’ figure of 
348,200 infantry to 248,200, on the assumption that an additional C had crept into 
the text (Hist. Rom. 2. 70 n. 145; followed by Beloch, Bevolkerung, 363). Beloch also 
emended the cavalry figure to 23,100, and suggested that Polybius had simply 
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rounded the figures (giving 250,000 foot and 23,000 horse for 248,200 and 23,100). 
On the other hand, \iommsen (RF 2. 388-9) argued that in Orosius’ infantry figures 
an L, had been changed into a C and that a single digit had been omitted at the end: 
thus, CCLXXXXVIIII (=299) became CCCXXX XVIII (=348); he also proposed 
that Orosius’ cavalry figure should be emended to 26,100. With these changes 
Orosius’ figures (299,200 infantry, 26,100 cavalry) can be matched exactly with those 
in Polybius, who reports that in addition to the available 250,000 infantry and 23,000 
cavalry the Romans had 49,200 infantry and 3,100 cavalry in service (2.24.3—13; 
conveniently tabulated in Mommsen, RF 2. 387; Walbank, Comm. 1. 196; Brunt, JM 
44), resulting in totals of 299,200 infantry and 26,100 cavalry. 


F22 This famous passage outlines Fabius’ view that the Barcid family was 
responsible for the Second Punic War: Hannibal was following in the footsteps of his 
brother-in-law Hasdrubal, who, after failing to set up a monarchy at Carthage, ruled 
Spain on his own authority without reference to the government at home. Hannibal 
had started the war himself by attacking Saguntum despite the opposition of the 
Carthaginians in general and of all their leading citizens in particular. Traces of 
this line of interpretation can be detected in later sources, where Hannibal and his 
forebears are regarded as personally responsible for the war; no doubt this view was 
encouraged by the fact that the anti-Barcid faction at the end of the war tried to 
exculpate themselves and their fellow citizens by laying all the blame on Hannibal 
(Livy 30.22.1-3; cf. 33.49.3). According to De Sanctis (SR 3.2. 2) it was in this 
context that Fabius advanced his interpretation. But we do not know when Fabius was 
writing, and to use this fragment as evidence that he was at work after 202 is both 
circular and unnecessary; in fact there are good reasons for thinking that he could 
have come to this conclusion much earlier, and that it might indeed be substantially 
true (see below). Polybius follows his summary of Fabius’ interpretation with a 
rhetorical critique, printed here as T6, which ends with advice to readers not to be 
taken in by Fabius’ authority as a senator and a contemporary of the events them- 
selves. For Polybius, Fabius’ thesis is adequately refuted by the fact that in 218 the 
Carthaginians rejected the Romans’ demands, refusing to surrender Hannibal, and 
subsequently supported him through seventeen years of war. Polybius concedes 
that Hamilcar’s hatred of the Romans, which he passed on to his successors and in 
particular to Hannibal (note the famous story of the oath in 3.11.1-12.6), was an 
important cause of the war; but in general throughout his narrative he plays down 
disagreements between the Barcids and the government and people of Carthage, 
regarding them as united in their attitude towards Rome and the renewal and pursuit 
of the war. There is no doubt that Polybius minimizes the importance of internal 
differences at Carthage, and his argument from the refusal of the Carthaginians to 
disown Hannibal after the fall of Saguntum does not fully answer Fabius’ contention 
that Hasdrubal and Hannibal acted on their own initiative and that the attack on 
Saguntum did not have the prior approval of the government at home. It is not 
necessary to follow Gelzer’s view (K/. Schr. 3. 81-92) that Rome did nothing to help 
Saguntum because the Carthaginian senate had assured a Roman embassy in 220/19 
that it disapproved of Hannibal’s actions and would disavow him if he went ahead, 
but that it changed its mind after Hannibal’s success in taking the city. Walbank’s 
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a 
refutation of Gelzer (Comm. 1. 310) does not amount to a refutation of Fabius. 
Equally it is not necessary to suppose, with K.-H. Schwarte (Der Ausbruch des zweiten 
punischen Krieges (Wiesbaden, 1983)), that the Barcids controlled Spain as an 
independent fiefdom before the outbreak of the war (an extreme thesis rightly 
criticized by Rich, CR 35 (1985), 131~2, and in Cornell et al. (eds.), The Second Punic 
War: A Reappraisal (London 1996), 13). Fabius’ view merely implies that Hasdrubal 
and Hannibal exercised viceregal powers, and that as ‘men-on-the-spot’ they were 
able to devise and implement their own policies. Fabius may well be right that 
Hannibal decided to attack Saguntum on his own initiative, and that many leading 
Carthaginians disapproved of his action (although he may have exaggerated in 
saving that all of them did). The fact that they subsequently rejected the demand to 
surrender Hannibal does not mean that they had supported his policies all along, or 
that he was not personally responsible for provoking the crisis. We should not over- 
look the possibility that Hannibal’s decision to attack Saguntum was taken precisely 
with the aim of presenting his own fellow citizens with a fait accompli that made war 
inevitable and precluded further appeasement (thus Momigliano, Quinto contributo, 
340). It is likely that Fabius Pictor’s interpretation of these events reflected the line 
taken by his cousin, Fabius Maximus, during the debate in the senate after the fall 
of Saguntum, where he argued, against those who demanded immediate war, that an 
embassy should be sent to Carthage to determine whether the Carthaginian govern- 
ment supported Hannibal’s actions (Dio fr. 55; Zonar. 8.22; Sil. Pun. 1.675—89; cf. 
P. Pédech, La Méthode historique de Polybe (Paris, 1964), 181; Rich in Cornell et a/. 
(eds.), The Second Punic War: A Reappraisal (London, 1996), 30-2). It is virtually 
certain that Fabius Pictor had himself attended this debate (thus Beck—Walter 1. 132), 
and he could have formulated his account of the origins of the war at any time after it. 


F23 The fragment is self-explanatory: Livy cites Fabius as the most reliable 
authority on the numbers of losses at the battle of Trasimene (217 BC) because he was 
a contemporary witness. No question, therefore, that Fabius Pictor is the writer in 
question. We learn, moreover, that others had given higher figures; probably Livy 
means the first-century annalists (for an example of such an inflated figure see 
App. Hann. 10 (20,000 dead)). The figures in Polybius are similar but not quite the 
same: he too says that 15,000 Romans died in the defile where they were ambushed 
(3.84.7), but then states that others perished when driven into the lake by the 
Carthaginian cavalry (3.84.8-10). He also mentions 15,000 Roman and Italian 
prisoners (3.85.1), who do not appear in our fragment. These figures (also in Plut. 
Fab. 3.3) led Carl Peter (Livius und Polybius (Halle, 1863), 33n.) to question the text 
of Livy and to supplement tolidem capta (see apparatus, ad loc.), which has little 
justification in our opinion. Fabius’ version, as transmitted, implies a total force of 
25,000 at the start of the battle; on this view the 15,000 losses would have included 
Roman prisoners, while the 10,000 survivors probably included the Italian prisoners 
released by Hannibal (De Sanctis, SR 3.2. 117). Modern historians regard 25,000 as 
a plausible total for Flaminius’ consular army (two legions with allied support) in 
preference to Polybius’ figure of more than 30,000 (De Sanctis, |.c.; Walbank, 
Comm.1. 420; Brunt, JM 419; J. FE. Lazenby, Hannibal’s War (Warminster, 1978), 
61-2). De Sanctis (I.c.) suggested that Polybius was using a Carthaginian source, 
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which would be consistent with the fact that he records a smaller number of deaths on 
the Carthaginian side than Fabius (3.85.5: 1,500 altogether, most of them Gauls, as 
against Fabius’ 2,500). Again we are inclined to reject Klotz’s suggestion (Livius und 
seine Forgdnger, 138) that Polybius’ text be emended to read <d10>y.Aious, and to 


ignore manuscript corruptions of Livy’s text (see apparatus) that happen to coincide 
with the Polybian figure. 


F24  Strabo’s sole reference to ‘the historian Fabius’ (probably Fabius Pictor, though 
this cannot be absolutely certain) occurs in his account of the Sabines, and follows a 
possibly corrupt sentence in which he praised their bravery and other virtues, linking 
these to their antiquity as a people. As for the fragment itself, it is not entirely clear 
what Fabius meant or where it might have fitted into his narrative (which is why we 
have listed it under ‘fragments of uncertain context’). Much depends on the import of 
the phrase aioOéo8at tod mAovrov (our translation, ‘perceived wealth’, is designed 
to convey the ambiguity that is also present in the original). It might mean that the 
Romans, who were themselves poor, first perceived what wealth was when they 
became masters of the Sabines (i.e. when they saw how rich the Sabines were). This 
interpretation was advanced by A. Kiessling (De Dion. Hal. auctoribus (Leipzig, 1848), 
11), who pointed to the statement in DH 2.38.3, in the account of Tarpeia for which 
Fabius is cited as the principal authority (F7, above), to the effect that at the time of 
Tarpeia the Sabines were given to luxurious living no less than the Etruscans. This 
interpretation (which assumes that the description of the Sabines as aBpodiatrou 
is not a gloss by DH) is also favoured by Frier, who argues that the context must be 
the reign of Romulus, specifically the time when the Sabines of Titus Tatius were 
absorbed into the Roman community. But this seems a strained interpretation of the 
phrase 67e tot €Ovous TovTov KaréoTnoav KUpiot (‘when they became masters 
of this people’), which has otherwise been assumed to refer to the Roman conquest of 
the Sabine territory in 290 Bc (which is where the fragment is located by Peter, Jacoby, 
and Chassignet). The difficulty then is to understand the statement that the Romans 
first perceived wealth at that time. In the ancient sources generally the Sabines are 
proverbial for their rugged simplicity and frugal austerity (in general, Livy 1.18.4; 
Virg. georg. 2.531-2; DH 2.49.5; Cato (5) F50-1 with comm.; in particular, 
Cic. Vat. 36: seuerissimi homines, Virg. Aen. 8.638: seueri; Hor. epist. 2.125, Ov. met. 
14.797: rigidi; Prop. 2.32.47, Colum. 10.137: duri; etc.; cf. Syme, Sallust, 8; T. P. 
Wiseman, New Men in the Roman Senate (Oxford, 1971), 113). Strabo too seems 
to refer to these qualities in the sentence preceding the fragment of Fabius. For 
this reason it has been suggested that the phrase aio@éo0at tod 7Aovrov means 
‘perceived their own wealth’ (thus H. L. Jones in the Loeb translation)— that is, their 
conquest of the impoverished Sabines made them realize that they themselves were 
comparatively well off. This is a possible interpretation and may represent Pictor’s 
view (however implausible: one might perhaps have expected the Romans to notice 
the Sabines’ poverty, and their own comparative wealth, long before the conquest 
of Sabine territory in 290), but it is not the most natural reading of the Greek. In 
fact both the readings we have discussed so far have recently given way to a third 
interpretation, namely that the conquest of the Sabine territory in 290 served to 


enrich the Roman community, and particularly its ruling class, whose members were 
® 
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able to ineregee the size of their landed estates; the result was a transformation of 
Roman society, whose effects began to be felt in the subsequent decades (this inter- 
pretation naturally presupposes that the change was already evident to Fabius). The 
phrase aio0éo8at tot 7Aovrou would then mean ‘experienced wealth’, or perhaps 
‘perceived the effects of wealth’ (as in the translations of Chassignet: ‘comprirent . . . 
les avantages de la richesse’, or Beck—Walter: ‘sich ... den Annehmlichkeiten des 
Reichtums ergaben’). This interpretation was presented in detail by E. Gabba, AJIN 
31 (1988), 9-17 (=Gabba, Del buon uso della ricchezza (Milan, 1988), 19—26), but had 
already been suggested by Mommsen (Hist. Rome 1. 464n.), Pais (Ancient Legends, 298 
n. 21, curiously invoking Plutarch), and Poucet (Recherches, 118 n. 193). It may be that 
Fabius was making a moral point, and lamenting the growth of luxury that followed 
Rome’s major conquests. This is an attractive possibility, but does not seem to us to be 
conclusively proved by the text of the fragment as it stands. For general discussion of 
the Romans’ image of the Sabines and their territory see E. Dench, From Barbarians 
to New Men (Oxford, 1995), 85-94. 


F25_ Pliny’s use of the term annales may indicate that he was using the Latin version 
of Fabius, but this is far from certain; Pliny frequently uses annales as a generic term 
for historical works without necessarily referring to a specific title (as e.g. in nat. 8.11, 
of Cato’s Origines (5 F115)). 

The fragment itself is one of a number of examples Pliny gives to demonstrate that 
at Rome women were not permitted to drink wine (nat. 14.89-90). The same 
examples are given by Tertullian (apo/. 6.4—5), the only other source to mention the 
story about the woman and the keys to the cellar (on Plut. Rom. 22.3 see below). Pliny 
and Tertullian probably depend on a common source, most likely Varro’s De wita 
populi Romani (see Riposati’s discussion, 53-5, 143-4, 290-2). Other references to the 
ban include Pol. 6.11a.4 (= Athen. 10.440E); Cato orat. fr. 221 Malc. (=200 Cugusi); 
Cic. rep. 4.6; DH 2.25.6; Val. Max. 2.1.5; 6.3.9; Plut. comp. Lyc. Num. 3.5; mor. 265B; 
Gell. 10.23.1; Serv. Aden. 1.737. The explanation given in the sources is that wine- 
drinking leads to adultery (DH, Val. Max. 2.1.5), probably a rationalized justification 
of a rule whose origins are obscure. For discussion see P. Noailles, Fas et Jus (Paris, 
1948), 1-10; M. Durry, REL 33 (1955), 108-13; B. F Russell, G&R 50 (2003), 77-84. 
Although the prohibition was traditionally established by Romulus (one of the 
examples given by Pliny and Tertullian is of a man who was pardoned by Romulus 
after killing his wife when he caught her drinking), archaeological evidence seems 
to show that it did not exist (or was not enforced) in archaic Rome: see M. Gras in 
G. Nenci (ed.), Modes de contact et processus de transformation dans les sociétés anciennes 
(Paris and Pisa, 1983), 1067-75; G. Colonna, ArchLaz 3 (1980), 51-5 (=Colonna, 
Ttaha ante Romanum imperium 3 (Pisa and Rome, 2005), 1827-32); A. Rathje in 
O. Murray (ed.), Sympotica (Oxford, 1989), 279-93. 

The story about the woman who gained access to the keys to the wine cellar is not 
dated, and the context in Fabius can only be guessed at. It is possible that he recorded 
it as an event in its proper chronological place, but this is far less likely than that it was 
given as an example in a general discussion of Roman institutions and customs. Frier 
(Libri Annales, 240) cites the fragment, along with F24 and F26, as evidence for 
Pictor’s interest in moral issues, and suggests that it was part of a discussion of Roman 
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marriage customs, which would have been a matter of some interest in the wake of 
the divorce of Sp. Carvilius Ruga in 231 Bc (this is one of the items that led Frier to 
postulate an early date of composition for Fabius’ work). For her part Chassignet 
ascribes the fragment to a discussion of Romulus’ laws on marriage, which is perfectly 
possible, although she is wrong to think that Pliny offers any support for this. Her 
citation of Plut. Rom. 22.3 is more apposite; Plutarch says that Romulus permitted a 
husband to divorce his wife for poisoning the children, for substituting the keys, and 
for adultery. The reference to substituting the keys (kAetda@v t7oBoAy) has puzzled 
commentators, and those editors who have tried to emend the text, but it makes sense 
in relation to Romulus’ marriage laws (as outlined by DH 2.25.6) if the keys in 
question are taken to be the keys to the wine cellar (thus Noailles, Fas et Ius, 7-8). 


F26 The clear impression given by the Suda is that Fabius was making a general 
point about the way the Roman state controlled the behaviour of its magistrates, 
rather than referring to a specific case of peculation, as Chassignet thinks, placing the 
fragment arbitrarily at the beginning of the republic (cf. P. Branchini, Aihenaeum 39 
(1961), 361 n. 10). We prefer, with Peter and Jacoby, to include it among fragments of 
uncertain context. Perhaps it reflects a wider concern with moral questions (cf. comm. 
on F25), and could be seen as addressing a non-Roman audience. A contrast with the 
practices of other societies (e.g. Carthage) is also possible. 


F27 For the text of this fragment and other matters see the commentary on 
Cn. Gellius 14 Fr2 and Cincius 2 F9. 

Although only the sentence beginning postea quasdam is dependent on grammatict 
... tradiderunt, and is therefore strictly speaking all that is being attributed to the 
named sources by Marius Victorinus, we have nevertheless included the foregoing 
sentence as part of the fragment (and printed it in bold type) because much of the 
same information is directly attributed by Pliny naz. 7.192 to Gellius (14 F124), who is 
one of the sources named by Marius. Pliny does not say that Evander brought the 
sixteen letters to Italy, nor does he identify which they were, but we are nevertheless 
persuaded that his evidence justifies us in assuming that this information too was to 
be found in at least some of the writers named by Marius, and the role of Evander in 
particular in at least one and possibly all three of the Roman writers. In the following 
sentence Marius confirms this in respect of Cincius (see 2 Fg). The three Roman 
writers are named simply Cincius, Fabius, and Gellius, which raises two major 
problems for us: (1) are the three writers to be identified as the historians Cincius 
Alimentus, Fabius Pictor, and Cn. Gellius? (2) How much of the information in the 
fragment is to be attributed to each? As to (1), it is certain that the Gellius cited is 
the historian Cn. Gellius, because Pliny refers to him on several occasions in his 
chapters on inventions (nat. 7.191-215=Cn. Gellius 14 F12—15), and in particular on 
the subject of the alphabet in the passage that duplicates our fragment (14 F'12a; see 
above); and Pliny himself makes it clear that the Gellius in question is the historian 
Cn. Gellius, because he lists him in mat. 1 among his sources for book 7 (Gellius 
14 T3). This must create a prima facie case for regarding Cincius and Fabius as 
historians also, but is hardly conclusive in either case (for further doubts about 
Cincius see comm. on Cincius 2 Fg); we have therefore classified this passage as a 
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‘possible fragment’ (so too for Cincius). As for (2), we know from Pliny that most of 
the information in the passage was in Gellius, and it is likely enough that all of it was; 
and we know that Cincius had Cadmus bring the art of writing from Phoenicia to 
Greece, and Evander bring it from Greece to Italy (2 Fg). It is of course possible that 
this was also in Fabius; but we must reckon with the possibility that he did no more 
than say something about writing in relation to the early history of Rome. That Fabius 
dealt with the legend of Evander is probable but not certain. Note that in our view the 
reference to Evander in DH 1.79.8 (Fabius F4a, Cincius 2 F1) is Dionysius’ own 
gloss. 

The ancients generally believed that the art of writing was brought to Greece 
before the Trojan War by Cadmus, the legendary founder of Thebes, the son of 
Agenor and brother of Phoenix (or, in other versions (e.g. Hellanicus FGrHist 4 F51), 
the son of Phoenix), the eponymous ancestor of the Phoenicians. Cadmus was cele- 
brated as a culture-hero in various contexts, but his role in the transmission of writing 
is the best known (the /ocus classicus is Herodotus 5.58), though there were different 
traditions about his origins, and implicitly also the origins of writing: he was 
connected with both Phoenicia and Egypt (for a classic discussion of the legends, 
A. W. Gomme, JHS 33 (1913), 53-72, 223-45, arguing that the developed version 
emerged only in the fifth century; cf. also R. B. Edwards, Kadmos the Phoenician 
(Amsterdam, 1979)). Modern scholars are agreed that the alphabet was invented in 
the Levant, and taken over and adapted by the Greeks from the Phoenicians (for a 
good general survey see J. F. Healey in J. T: Hooker (ed.), Reading the Past (London, 
1990), 197-257); but the earliest documentation belongs to the eighth century, and 
most scholars today are agreed that the use of the alphabet by the Greeks cannot go 
back much before 800 Bc at the earliest (we are not persuaded by the heterodox 
opinions of M. Bernal, Black Athena 2 (London, 1991)). Who the real ‘inventor’ was. 
if any, is unknown. Modern research has also confirmed that some letters were Greek 
additions; they include YOX YQ, which are among those attributed to Palamedes 
and Simonides by Pliny (citing Gellius: see comm. on 14 F12). Of these Palamedes 
was a legendary culture-hero who fought at Troy and is sometimes credited with the 
invention of the alphabet as such (Tac. ann. 11.14). But while the supposed floruit of 
the legendary Palamedes, like that of Cadmus, is too early, the sixth-century lyric poet 
Simonides is too late, since many Greek alphabets already had these letters before 
his time (L. H. Jeffery, The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece (2nd edn., Oxford, 1990), 


(Livy 1.7.8; DH 1.33.4; Hyginus, fab. 277.2), but there were variations (discussed by 
D. Briquel, RPh 62 (1988), 252-71; F Desbordes, [dées romaines sur l’écriture (Lille, 
1990), 136-40). Pliny (nat. 7.193) gave the credit to the Pelasgians, others to Hercules 
(Maximus Victorinus GL 6.194, Audax GL 7.325). Tacitus, in an interesting 
digression on the whole subject, possibly taken from Claudius, says that the 
Aborigines were taught to write by Evander, and the Etruscans by Demaratus (ann. 
11.14; on Claudius Syme, 7acitus, 703-10; contra: G. B. Townend, RAM 105 (1962), 
358-68; and see introduction to Claudius (75)). Once again the age of Evander is too 
early, and that of Demaratus too late (cf. comm. on FQ), for a phenomenon that can 
be dated at the end of the eighth century in both Latium and Etruria (Cornell in 
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M. Beard et al., Literacy in the Roman World (FRA Suppl. 3, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1992), 
7~33; G. Bagnasco Gianni in G. Bagnasco Gianni, F Cordano (eds.), Scritture 
mediterranee tra tl LX e il VII secolo a.C. (Milan, 1999), 85-106). See further Cincius 
2 Fro comm., where the origins of the Evander legend are discussed. 


F28 The Fabius cited here by DS may be Fabius Pictor, who is quoted elsewhere by 
DS on Aen. 12.603 F2 and possibly on 8.630 (F29). If so (but see further below), the 
fragment will be from the Latin version, as Jacoby recognized, since F29 quotes a 
Latin phrase; Peter, who omitted this fragment entirely from the first edition of HRR 
1, included it in the second edition among the fragments of the Greek annals (as fr. 
3a), but without explanation. We include it only as a possible fragment, because the 
identity of ‘Fabius’ cannot be certain. 

Helymus (elsewhere called Elymus) was the eponymous hero of the Elymians, a 
non-Greek people of western Sicily, whose principal centres were Segesta, Eryx, and 
Entella. The tradition that they were descended from Trojan refugees is already 
present in Thucydides (6.2.3), and was possibly noted at the time of the Athenian 
expedition to Sicily, when Heracles is said to have aided the Syracusans against 
the Athenians, who were helping the people of Segesta, the descendants of his old 
enemies, the Trojans; this at any rate was the view of Timaeus (Plut. Nic. 1.3= 
FGrHisi 566 F102b), whose account may also be reflected in Lycophron’s Alexandra 
(951-77). When the Segestans massacred their Carthaginian garrison at the start of 
the First Punic War and went over to Rome (Diod. 23.5), they are said to have been 
motivated by their kinship with the Romans, and the fact that they too were 
descended from Aeneas (Zonar. 8.9). Whether Aeneas really featured as the founder 
of Segesta as early as the 260s may be doubted; but this story was certainly current by 
70 BC, when Cicero mentioned it in the Verrines (2 Verr. 4.72), and by the Augustan 
age Aeneas’ landing in Sicily, and his foundation of cities there, had become part of 
the commonly accepted saga (DH 1.52; Virg. Aen. 5.746—58; Fest. 458). But local 
eponymous heroes remained part of the story, including Eryx, Elymus, Entellus, and 
Acestes (or Aegestes, who gave his name to Segesta, in Greek called Aigesta or Egesta; 
on Entellus see Hyginus 63 F 14). In Virgil and Dionysius they were already in Sicily 
when Aeneas arrived, having experienced fewer misfortunes on the journey from 
Troy, and modern scholars may be right to argue that Aeneas has been superimposed 
on an existing Trojan legend (Perret, Les Origines, 82-9; J. Berard, La Colonisation 
grecque (Paris, 1957), 323-84; G. K. Galinsky, Aeneas, Sicily and Rome (Princeton, 
1969), 91-113; A. Erskine, Troy betmeen Greece and Rome (Oxford, 2001), 182-3). The 
fragment of Fabius appears to challenge the Trojan pretensions of the Elymians (and 
of Eryx) by making Elymus, and presumably also his brother Eryx, native Sicilians. 
This would be a surprising position for Fabius Pictor to adopt, given the introduction 
of the cult of Venus Erycina into Rome in 217-215 BC, a solemn undertaking initiated 
and supervised by none other than the historian’s cousin, Fabius Cunctator (Livy 
22.9.10; 23.30.13-14, 31.10). But matters may be more complex. The developed 
legend in DH 1.52 included the story that Aigestos (=Acestes) was born in Sicily of 
Trojan emigrant parents, but went back to Troy to fight against the Greeks, before 
returning to Sicily together with Elymus. It is conceivable that a similar version, with 
Elymus as well as Acestes born in Sicily but of Trojan descent, appeared in Fabius 
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Pictor. But we should remember that he may not be the Fabius cited here: the 
Virgilian commentators were no doubt reliant on antiquarian sources which had 
assembled all the different versions. It is unlikely that DS or his immediate source 
had consulted ‘Fabius’ directly, so there can be no guarantee that Pictor is meant. 

If the fragment is from a historical account, there remains considerable doubt 
about the context. It could be from an account of the wanderings of Aeneas, as 
earlier editors have supposed; but other contexts would be possible, most obviously a 
digression on the origin of the Elymians at the time of Segesta’s defection to Rome in 
the First Punic War. 


F29 DS invokes ‘Fabius’ in support of the possibility that Mauortis in Aen. 8.630 
goes with in antro rather than with /upam (Virgil is describing the scenes depicted on 
the shield of Aeneas), because he had used the phrase spe/unca Martis. Apart from the 
fact that the evidently verbatim quotation must be from a work in Latin, DS gives no 
clue to the identity of this Fabius, to the work, or to the context, in which the phrase 
occurred. There is a reasonable chance that the author in question is Fabius Pictor, 
that the work was the Latin Annals, and that the phrase ‘the grotto of Mars’ was used 
to describe the she-wolf’s lair in the story of Romulus and Remus—i.e. the Lupercal. 
That is what previous editors (Peter, Jacoby, Chassignet) have assumed, although 
Peter in his note hints at the possibility that Fabius was referring to the grotto in 
which Rhea Silvia was raped by Mars (citing Servius Aen. 1.273). There can be no 
certainty in this matter; and since we cannot be sure about the identity of Fabius, or 
even whether the quotation is from a historical work, we have classified the passage as 
a possible fragment. 


F30 Whether the Fabius referred to here is Fabius Pictor is highly questionable: 
thus Chassignet 1. 83, ad loc. (‘plus que douteuse’). Of the other sources cited, 
Sammonicus may be Sammonicus Serenus, a writer of the third century aD, Granius 
is probably Granius Flaccus, an antiquarian who wrote on religious law in the time of 
Caesar and is cited elsewhere by Arnobius (see comm. on Cincius 2 F8), rather than 
Granius Licinianus, as Chassignet thinks; but the name of Valerius Antias has to 
be supplied by emendation (see apparatus, and cf. comm. on Antias 25 F6g9). On the 
other hand, the story that a human head was uncovered during the excavation of the 
foundations of the Capitoline temple was certainly current by the third century BC 
(see below), and Pliny (nat. 28.15) attributes the interpretation of the omen to the 
‘annals’ (i.e. to the historians). It is therefore perfectly possible, but far from certain, 
that Fabius Pictor had a version of the event and is the Fabius referred to here. 

The basic story of the recovery of the head is recorded by Livy (1.55.6) and DH 
(4.59.2) under Tarquinius Superbus (so too Florus 1.7.9; Zonaras 7.11; uér. ill. 8.4), 
but note that some late sources put it in the reign of Tarquinius Priscus: Chronicon 
lindobonense (Mommsen, Chron. min. 1. 144); Isid. orig. 15.2.31. The find was 
thought to portend that Rome would one day become the capital of Italy (thus 
DH 4.61.2), or indeed the caput rerum (thus Livy, l.c.); DH, Pliny, and Zonaras also 
include an elaborate story of how an Etruscan haruspex attempted unsuccessfully to 
trick the Romans and to have the portent refer to Etruria rather than Rome. The 
scene of the seer interpreting the prodigy of the head appears on a large number of 
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engraved gems dating from as early as the third century Bc (A. Furtwangler, Die 
antiken Gemmen (Leipzig, 1900), 3. 245-6; P. Zazoff, Die antiken Gemmen (Munich, 
1983), 294~—5); this means that the story was well established at the time of Fabius 
Pictor. In some accounts the story of the head (caput) is used on its own to explain the 
name of the Capitol (thus Varro, /ing. 5.41; so too Livy, DH, etc.); but in our fragment 
the head is identified as that of Olus (so too Serv. Aen. 8.345; Chron. Vind.), and thus 
provides the naive etymology caput Ok (Pliny’s statement that the Etruscan seer who 
interpreted the omen and attempted to trick the Romans was named Olenus may be a 
variation on the same theme). The Chronicon Vindobonense adds that the head bore 
the inscription, in Etruscan letters, CAPUT OL] REGIS (‘the head of King Olus’: 
the inscription in Etruscan letters is also mentioned, but not quoted, by Isidore, 
orig. 15.2.31). The passage of Arnobius makes no mention of an inscription, and is 
otherwise allusive about Olus, offering as it does the tantalizing comment that every- 
thing we might want to know about him can be found in the named authors. But 
Arnobius does confirm the Etruscan connection, by making clear that Olus was a 
foreigner, and specifying that he was from Vulci (Vulcentanus); and it was this epithet 
that led Alfoldi to identify Olus with Aulus Vibenna, a Vulcentane adventurer who, 
with his brother Caeles (or Caelius) Vibenna, was an important figure in Etruscan 
tradition and played a part in the history of Rome in the age of the Tarquins (Alféldi, 
Early Rome, 216-18). Two further details are relevant here: first, when referring 
readers to a list of sources for further information about him, the transmitted text 
calls him Aulus, rather than Olus, which the logic of the passage demands (and which 
John Briscoe has suggested as an emendation of the text). But Aulus is an unlikely 
corruption of O/us, and may indicate that at least some earlier sources called the 
owner of the head Aulus, and that this was copied by Arnobius. Second, the manu- 
script seems to make reference to a brother (germanus) when speaking of the death of 
Aulus; this is eliminated by Marchesi’s <cuius> per manus seruuli (adopted here, but 
only exempli gratia), which is neat but obviously not certain. There is a good chance 
that germani should be retained. Coarelli, for example, proposes cur a germant seruulo 
(‘why [he was deprived of life, etc.] by a slave of his brother’), identifying the slave as 
Caeles Vibenna’s faithful companion Mastarna, also known as Servius Tullius, a man 
of slave origin (F Coarelli, DArch 1-2 (1983), 50-2=Revixit ars (Rome, 1996), 154-5, 
with reference to Claudius ap. JLS 212). This would allow the following reconstruc- 
tion: Aulus Vibenna somehow gained control of Rome after the death of Tarquinius 
Priscus, and ruled there as king, but was then overthrown in his turn by Mastarna, 
the former slave of Caeles Vibenna, who had come to Rome with the remnants of 
Caeles’ army after the latter’s death, and occupied the Caelian hill. Mastarna killed 
Aulus Vibenna and took over the kingship as Servius Tullius (thus, for example, 
M. Pallottino in F Buranelli (ed.), La tomba Francois de Vulci (Rome, 1987), 230-2). 
But this is a very speculative reading of a rather complex body of evidence; what is 
more, it cannot represent what once stood in Fabius Pictor, unless we assume that his 
history of the regal period was radically different from the later vulgate, and was 
largely ignored by his successors. For this reason Chassignet (following Jacques 
Heurgon, Mélanges Carcopino (Paris, 1966), 516 n. 2) doubts the attribution of the 
fragment to Pictor, arguing that the Etruscan saga of Mastarna and the Vibennae 
was first made known to the Romans by the emperor Claudius (see introduction to 
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Claudius (75)). Claudius may well have been the first Roman to suggest the identifi- 
cation of Mastarna with Servius Tullius, but the Vibenna brothers were already 
known to Varro and Verrius Flaccus (Cornell, ASP ser. 3, 6 (1976), 414-16), and it 
is possible that Fabius too had mentioned them in his account of the kings. The main 
problem, however, is that we cannot know how much of what Arnobius attributes 
in general to the various authors he cites should be attributed to any one of them in 
particular. Fabius may have done no more than tell the story of the head and derive 
the name of the Capitol from it. 


F31 The ‘Annales of Fabius’ that Gellius and his friend saw displayed in the book- 
shop were evidently written in Latin; they must therefore have been either the Latin 
version of Fabius Pictor or the work of another Fabius. The description of them as 
bonae atque sincerae uetustatis libri (“books of good and genuine antiquity’) would apply 
as well to the Annals of Fabius Maximus Servilianus (no. 8) as to Pictor; the fact that 
the latter was far better known has no bearing on the issue, as the identity of the 
author was of no concern to Gellius, who was interested only in the correctness of 
the word duouicesimo and its use by early Latin authors (the MSS have duoetuicesimo 
throughout the chapter, but modern editors have—rightly, in our view—emended 
this to duouicesimo: see further comm. on Cato 5 F77). 

It must be firmly stressed, therefore, that the attribution of this fragment to Fabius 
Pictor is possible but not certain, and that what follows on the substance of the 
fragment applies to him only hypothetically. 

The first plebeian consul was L. Sextius Lateranus, who as tribune of the plebs had 
been one of the authors of the law (the ex Licinia Sextia) that made it possible. The 
law was passed in Varronian 367 BC, and Sextius held the consulship in the following 
vear (366 Varr.), which on the Varronian chronology was the twenty-fourth after the 
Gallic disaster (390 Varr.). It follows that Fabius’ chronology was one or two vears 
short of the Varronian at this point (the ambiguity arises because we cannot be certain 
if consul factus est in the fragment refers to the time of his election (which would have 
happened in 367 Varr.), or to the time when he ‘became consul’, i.e. entered office 
(=366 Varr.)). During the intervening years all the sources have a period of anarchy 
in which no curule magistrates were elected, a period ranging from one year (Diod. 
15.75.1) to five years (Livy 6.35.10); it may be, therefore, that Fabius made the 
anarchy last three or four years (thus Beloch, RG 31). A four-year anarchy is recorded 
by Zonaras (7.24), Cassiodorus, and the fast Hydatini. On the anarchy see Beloch, 
RG 321-3; Broughton, MRR 1. 109-10; Oakley, Comm. 1. 647, 650-1. A consequence 
of this would be that Fabius cannot have been the source of Diodorus (and indeed the 
fragment is cited by Beloch as one of the principal arguments against Mommsen’s 
famous hypothesis: RF 2. 221-96); but a rejoinder would be that the Fabius cited 
in this passage is not, in fact, Fabius Pictor. That conclusion would also follow if 
Diodorus’ one-year anarchy, even if not taken directly from Pictor, nevertheless 
reflects the earliest version of the tradition. But this whole line of argument depends 
on the assumption that the chronology being ascribed here to ‘Fabius’ entailed several 
vears of anarchy. But in fact we do not know how he accounted for the intervening 
vears. He may have had more, or indeed fewer, eponymous colleges than the other 
sources known to us. 
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The chronology of the fragment may have a different bearing on the identity of 
‘Fabius’. According to all surviving versions of the consular fastz, the consulship of 
L. Sextius Lateranus fell in 362 Bc, if we ignore the four ‘dictator-years’ in the so- 
called Varronian chronology, which are generally agreed to be a late and artificial 
insertion into the consular list (Drummond, Historia 27 (1978), 550-72, arguing that 
they were invented in 47 BC). If that was the starting-point for our ‘Fabius’, his date 
for the Gallic Sack would be 384 Bc, twenty-two years before the first plebeian 
consulship. Now the same date can be found in Polybius’ account of the Gallic wars 
of the fourth century (2.18-19), which is widely believed to depend on Fabius 
Pictor (Gelzer, K/. Schr. 3. 93-110; Walbank, Comm. 1. 184). According to Polybius’ 
calculations, the sack occurred eighty-nine years before the battle of Sentinum 
(295 BC)—that is, in 384 (Beloch, RG 132-43; Beloch rightly pointed out (140) 
that the famous synchronism of the sack with the Peace of Antalcidas (i.e. 387/6), 
at Pol. 1.6.1-2, must be taken from a different source, probably Timaeus). The exact 
correspondence between Polybius 2.18-19 and the present fragment was taken 
by Beloch to confirm that Fabius Pictor was Polybius’ source for the history of the 
Gallic wars, and by K. Hanell to prove that the author of our fragment was indeed 
none other than Fabius Pictor (Entretiens Hardt 4 (1956), 162). These are powerful 
arguments, but again they are not conclusive. Strictly speaking they imply no more 
than that the author of the fragment was following the same relative chronology for 
the events of the fourth century as the source of Polybius. They do not prove that they 
are one and the same: indeed it is perfectly possible that all the early historians 
adopted the same chronology for this period, and that discrepancies only began to 
appear when antiquarians and chronographers tried to make adjustments, for example 
in order to make the dates fit the synchronism with the Peace of Antalcidas, and 
introduced artificial devices such as the dictator years for this purpose. 

However that may be, it is nonetheless very remarkable that, on the chronology 
presupposed in Polybius 2.18—r1g and in this fragment of ‘Fabius’, the Gallic Sack 
occurred in the 365th year after 748/7 Bc, which was Fabius Pictor’s date for the 
foundation of the city (on this see the commentary on F5, above). Unfortunately there 
can be no certainty that a period of 365 years would have had any special significance 
for Fabius Pictor (as it did for Livy 5.54.5), although this is taken for granted by 
M. Sordi, I rapporti romano-ceriti (Rome, 1960), 173-6; Athenaeum 42 (1964), 86—7. 
But it does provide another tantalizing (if admittedly tenuous) link between Fabius 
Pictor and the author of this fragment. 

In view of the uncertainties we cannot safely use the fragment as evidence for the 
chronology or the narrative format of Fabius Pictor. The same applies to the state- 
ment that it occurred in book 4; this could have provided vital information about 
the economy of Fabius Pictor’s work, if only we could be sure that Fabius is indeed 
Fabius Pictor, and that the Latin Annals reproduced the structure of the Greek 
original. 


F32 This fragment occurs in early manuscripts of Isidore (T, U, V) that belong to 
the so-called ‘Spanish’ family, but not in those of the ‘French’ and ‘Italian’ families 
(P. K. Marshall in Texts and Transmission, 194—6); it may have been added by Braulio, 
bishop of Zaragoza, who revised the text of the Etymologtes after Isidore’s death in 636 
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(cf. Marshall, loc. cit.). It is inserted at 4.7.34, where it clearly does not belong (among 
words for diseases in the book on medicine!); Lindsay tentatively transposed it to 
g.2.88 (names of Italian peoples). Nevertheless it appears to have authority and to 
derive from Alexander Polyhistor, who himself had quoted ‘Fabius’; whether Fabius 
Pictor was meant cannot be certain, but it is probably from a historical work, and 
Pictor is more likely to be the author in question than a lesser-known Fabius, 
especially as Alexander Polyhistor wrote in Greek and could have used the Greek text 
of Fabius Pictor. Jacoby includes this passage among the fragments of Fabius Pictor, 
but not under Alexander Polyhistor (FGrHist 273), despite the cross-reference at 809 
F24 to a non-existent 273 Fioz2bis. This was presumably an oversight. 

The context is uncertain; it could be from an account of mythical prehistory 
at the start of the work, or from a discussion of the origin of the Volsci when they 
entered the narrative. Peter evidently opted for the first of these possibilities, 
Chassignet for the second (but curiously placed it after the Coriolanus fragment (our 
F16=F21 Ch)). We have followed Jacoby in leaving the context uncertain—but 
without approving his marginal date of ‘406/400?’, when the Romans conquered 
Anxur-Tarracina from the Volscians, an event possibly referred to by Ennius ann. 
162V=152 Sk.: Volsculus perdidit Anxur (see Skutsch’s comm. ad loc.). 

We should not deduce from Isidore’s guoque that Fabius also mentioned Volscus 
(on the form of the names see Skutsch I.c.) the son of Antiphates the Laestrygonian 
(on whom see Od. 10.105—15); the force of guoque is clearly that Fabius, like Alexander 
Polyhistor, linked the Volscians with Sicily, the original homeland of the Laestry- 
gonians (Thuc. 6.2.1; Pol. 8.11.13 (© Theopompus FGrHist 115 F225); POxy 1358, 
fr. 2.26; other sources in Walbank ad loc.). Their later abode was supposedly Formiae 
in southern Latium, in Volscian territory (Cic. Ait. 2.13.2; Ov. met. 15.717; Plin. nat. 
3.595 Sil. Pun. 7.276, 410; Weiss, RE 6. 2857.25). The Sicilian connection explains 
quoque, as Skutsch points out (RAM 98 (1955), 95-6 (=Studia Enniana (London. 
1968), 143—4)), and therefore justifies Haupt’s suggested a Siculis, ‘which is obviously 
what is meant’ (Skutsch loc. cit., also explaining how Volsculi could have been derived 
from Sicult). 


2 
L. Cincius Alimentus 


COMMENTARY 


F1 See commentary on Pictor 1 F4. All we can deduce from this passage is that 
Cincius’ version of the Romulus story conformed to the standard account as recorded 
in the earliest Roman histories. Of the distinctive features of his narrative nothing 
can be said. 


F2 See commentary on Pictor 1 F5 for general discussion of the date of the founda- 
tion of the city. 

As for the specific information attributed to Cincius, we may note that the general 
consensus of the sources makes his date seem (to us) heterodox and eccentric (even if 
it was only approximate, which is what DH’s zrepi literally implies); but at the time 
of writing it may not have been so. Mommsen, however, believed that Cincius’ date of 
729/8 was indeed an eccentric novelty, dreamed up in the Augustan age and inserted 
into the historian’s text by his descendant and namesake, the antiquarian L. Cincius, 
who had found and published his ancestor’s Greek annals. The novel dating was based 
on the idea that the regal period had lasted for two 110-year suecula (509+ 220=729)— 
the long saeculum being itself an unheard-of novelty of the post-Caesarian age 
(Mommsen, Chron.’, 315-19). This explanation of the date is arbitrary, and the general 
theory about Cincius clearly far-fetched; it is hardly likely that DH would have written 
about Cincius Alimentus as he does if the Greek annals had only just been published. 

Accepting what our sources tell us about Cincius Alimentus, we are dealing with an 
author who ventured to give an alternative date to that which had recently appeared in 
the work of Fabius Pictor. Whether Cincius used different evidence from Pictor, or 
merely offered a different interpretation of the same evidence, we cannot say; nor can 
we know if his conclusion was meant to be a deliberate criticism of his predecessor. In 
any case, Fabius’ approach proved more influential, which is hardly surprising as his 
work was better known and more widely read; whether his evidence or his method was 
better than Cincius’ is perhaps another matter. 


F3 As explained above (on Fabius 1 F7), DH attributes the traditional version of 
the Tarpeia story to Fabius, Cincius, and other historians. In passages such as 39.1, 
where he speaks of ‘all the Roman historians’, and the start of 39.2, where he says 
‘once again all are in agreement’, we must assume that Cincius is included; and again 
at 40.2 where he refers to ‘Fabius and his followers’ (of 5€ 7ept @aBrov: on this 
construction see on Fabius 1 F'7). We have therefore printed all the relevant passages 
in bold. On the other hand, it is also clear that Cincius is being cited only as one of 
several, and that we cannot deduce anything about the distinctive features (if any) 
of his account. 
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On the substantive issues raised by the fragment, and bibliography, see on Fabius 1 
F7, and for Piso’s revisionist account see on Piso 9 F7. 


F4 This passage is part of an entry in the Constantinian excerpts De insidiis, 
preserved in a single Escorial manuscript, first edited by C. Feder in 1848 and by 
C. Muller in FHG 2 (Paris, 1848). 

In the passage DH records a variant account of the death of the would-be tyrant Sp. 
Maelius (the name is given in this form in most Latin authors, confirmed by the /asti 
Capitolini for 400 BC, but is consistently garbled in Greek sources: see Broughton’s 
notes in MRR i under the consular tribunes for 400 and 396. The transmitted reading 
here is MéAAtos throughout, as in Plut. Brut. 1 and Zon. 7.20; in Diod. 12.37 it is 
Maivios. We have accepted the emendation of Feder and Miller and_ printed 
Maidtos). The variant version is attributed to Cincius and Calpurnius, if the 
emendation Kiyxtos kat Kadmotpyios (Miller e¢ a/., in place of the transmitted 
Kipxeos xat KaArovpvivos) is accepted, and to other Roman historians as well if 
Kiessling was right to insert kat GAAou before émiywpior cuyypadeis. These 
changes make good sense, but that does not necessarily make them right, and it is 
important to stress that this is far from being a straightforward citation of Cincius 
and Piso, as it is normally taken to be. Many of the difficulties were pointed out by 
Mommsen (RF 2. 199 n. 98), who argued, first, that évywpror is ‘strange and 
probably corrupt’, and second, that the designation of Piso simply as ‘Calpurnius’ 
is contrary to DH’s normal practice. He therefore tentatively proposed a drastic 
emendation of the text: .. . Adyos, @ Kéypytrat AedKids Te KaArrovipvios Kai GAdAot 
ovyvot ovyypadeis (‘... the account of which Lucius Calpurnius and many other 
historians have made use’). Although this conjecture has little chance of being what 
DH actually wrote (it was dismissed as arbitrary by De Sanctis, SR 2. 15 n. 44), 
\Mommsen’s criticisms of the transmitted reading are well taken, and serve to remind 
us that the passage’s credentials as a fragment of Cincius Alimentus are far from 
certain. 

Turning now to the substantive issues, we may summarize the main thrust of the 
variant account as saying that the man who killed Maelius, C. Servilius Ahala, did so 
as a private citizen acting on the orders of the senate, rather than (as in what DH calls 
the ‘more plausible’ version) while serving as magister equitum under the dictator 
Cincinnatus (sources in MRR 1. 56, and see below). It is generally assumed that 
the disagreement reflects a political debate that arose after the killing of Tiberius 
Gracchus in 133 Bc (thus F Miinzer, RE 2A. 1770-1; D. C. Earl, Athenaeum 38 
(1960), 293; Astin, Scipio, 318; Lintott, Historia 19 (1970), 16-18; Walt, Macer, 
319-24). Piso may have contributed to the debate by suggesting in his History that the 
killing of Maelius provided a respectable precedent for Scipio Nasica’s action against 
Gracchus (thus Rawson, Roman Culture, 265-6). It is certainly true that in later 
rhetoric Servilius Ahala was regularly invoked as a model for self-styled tyrannicides 
and their supporters (Cic. sen. 1.3; Mil. 8, 72; Phil. 2.26, etc.), and it is impossible 
to believe that Piso did not see a connection between the two events and write 
accordingly. The problems are, first, that we cannot be sure what Piso thought 
about Ti. Gracchus and therefore whether he would have wanted to justify his 
murder (cf. Briscoe, JRS 64 (1974), 132, and the introduction to Piso (9), I. 233), and 
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secondly that the version in question is also attributed to Cincius (if the text we have 
printed is reliable), who lived long before the Gracchi. 

There are two ways of explaining the evidence as we have it. The first is to suppose 
that the earliest accounts (including those of Cincius and Piso) made no reference to 
Servilius’ status, which was not yet an issue, but merely told the story of how he had 
killed Maelius (as e.g. in Plut. Brut. 1.3); only at a later stage, and in the wake of the 
Gracchan episode, did orators and historians start to make capital out of the apparent 
fact that he had acted as a private citizen (apparent because no magistracy was 
recorded). On this view the alternative version, that Servilius had acted as magister 
equitum, was a pro-Gracchan rejoinder (Astin, Scipio, 318; the argument is formally 
set out as a model by Quint. inst. 5.13.24), but if so we have no way of knowing when, 
or by whom, it was first put forward, or on what historical basis. One possibility is 
Licinius Macer, the supposedly popularis historian, perhaps invoking the /ibri lintet 
(thus, implicitly, Ogilvie, JRS 48 (1958), 46, but confusing Maelius with Minucius; 
Wiseman, Roman Drama, 100), another that it was first introduced during Caesar’s 
dictatorship, perhaps by Tubero (P. Panitschek, Philologus 133 (1989), 237-41). But 
the conflict is as likely (if not more so) to have arisen in oratory as in historiography. 
However that may be, it is surprising that this later version, which ex hypothesi 
originated in popularis circles as a deliberate rejoinder to optimate opinion, should 
have come to dominate the historical tradition by the end of the republic. Cicero puts 
it into the mouth of the elder Cato in sen. 56; it is the only version known to Livy 
(4.13-14), Valerius Maximus (5.3.2g), Florus (1.17.25.7), the De uirts illustribus (17.5), 
Augustine (civ. 3.17), and Ampelius (27.2); and to Dionysius it appeared ‘more 
plausible’ than the alternative. 

The second explanation of the evidence is that the standard version (as we may 
call it) already existed at the time of Piso, and that he was reacting to it. On this 
view Cincius simply told the story without reference to Servilius’ status (which was 
not a matter of any importance to him), and this silence was seized upon by Piso, 
who used it to support his own (anti-Gracchan) claim that Servilius had acted as a 
private citizen (thus T. J. Cornell in K. Raaflaub (ed.), Soctal Struggles in Archaic 
Rome (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1986), 59-61 =znd edn. (Oxford, 2005), 50-2). If so, 
the fragment would provide evidence (otherwise lacking) that Piso really was an 
opponent of Ti. Gracchus and tried to justify his murder. This interpretation further 
implies that Piso cited Cincius, and that DH found the reference to Cincius in 
Piso. This would also serve to explain the absence of any mention of Fabius Pictor. 
Elsewhere DH cites Cincius together with Fabius Pictor (F1, F3), and his failure to 
do so here might otherwise suggest either that the Maelius episode was not recorded 
by Fabius (thus Forsythe, Piso, 302), or that Fabius already had the standard version 
(thus Verbrugghe, Philologus 126 (1982), 323)—but in that case one might have 
expected DH to say so explicitly. But if DH was citing Cincius indirectly, his 
evidence gives no help in deciding how Fabius treated the episode, or whether he did 
so at all. 

Apart from the issue of Servilius’ status, the account attributed to Cincius and Piso 
is notable for its emphasis on the role of the senate. The senate authorizes Servilius 
to kill Maelius, and when he does so, and thereby enrages the people, the very name of 
the senate is enough to cow them and prevent their taking revenge. The implicit 
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moralizing, and nostalgia for a time when the people’s respect for the senate overcame 
all other considerations, would be characteristic of Piso (and quite conceivably of 
Cincius too); but Piso may also have drawn a deliberate contrast between the senate’s 
resolute solidarity on this occasion and its weakness and indecision in 133 (Forsythe, 
Piso, 302-3; cf. Rawson, Roman Culture, 266). 


F5 The size of Hannibal’s forces when he invaded Italy in 218 Bc has been a matter 
of controversy since antiquity, as this passage of Livy shows. Cincius’ figures are cited 
alongside others, the highest and the lowest known to Livy, from sources that he does 
not name. We know, however, that the lowest figure of 26,000 (20,000 infantry and 
6,000 cavalry) is actually that of Polybius, who bases it on the authority of Hannibal 
himself, in an inscription he set up at the Lacinian promontory in 205 (Pol. 3.56.4; on 
the inscription see 3.33.18 with Walbank ad loc.; Livy 28.46.16). Since Cincius also 
claims to be using information given to him by Hannibal in person, and if his captivity 
is correctly dated to the last years of the war (see introduction, I. 180), we should 
expect his figures to be compatible with those given by the Lacinian inscription as 
reported by Polybius. But a comparison of Cincius’ and Polybius’ figures is far from 
straightforward, as Livy himself realized, though not necessarily for the right reasons. 
Livy evidently regarded Cincius’ figure for the army that set off from Spain (90,000, 
infantry and cavalry) as too high, and explained it by assuming that he had mistakenly 
included Hannibal’s Gallic and Ligurian allies. That this was Livy’s own inference 
rather than a statement of something he found in Cincius’ text (and it is hard to 
imagine anyone making such an egregious error) is further suggested by the phrase in 
Ttaha magis adfluxisse (sc. Gallos Liguresque) ueri simile est et ita quidam auctores 
sunt (‘it is more likely that they [sc. the Gauls and Ligurians] flocked to Hannibal’s 
standard in Italy, and this is what certain authors state’). 

Livy does not give us Cincius’ estimate of the number of troops that arrived in Italy, 
but only his figure (36,000) for the losses suffered after the crossing of the Rhone 
(which Cincius is specifically said to have based on personal information from 
Hannibal). If these losses were suffered during the march across the Alps, as Livy’s 
text seems to imply, then one might be tempted to infer that Cincius’ figure for the 
army that arrived in Italy was 54,000 (90,000 minus 36,000), which is more than 
double the figure given by Polybius. But matters are not so simple. In fact Polybius’ 
figure for the army that set off from New Carthage is larger than Cincius’. Here the 
key text is Pol. 3.35.1-7, which gives a series of figures for Hannibal’s army at various 
stages of the march. Polybius begins by saying that Hannibal set off with an army of 
c.102,000 (3.35.1). He then subdued the tribes between the Ebro and the Pyrenees, 
but with heavy losses (3.35.3: wera ... moAAns Katadbopds avdpav). Leaving 
Hanno in command of the conquered region with 11,000 troops (3.35.4—5), and 
dismissing the same number to their homes (3.35.6), Hannibal finally set off across the 
Pyrenees with 59,000 men and advanced towards the Rhone (3.35.7). The only way 
these figures can be made to add up is to assume that the losses suffered between the 
Ebro and the Pyrenees amounted to 21,000. By the time the army reached the Rhone 
it had been further reduced to 46,000 (3.60.5); and this number was itself almost 
halved, to 26,000, by the crossing of the Alps (3.56.2—4; cf. 2.24.17, where only the 
infantry are counted). 
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Polybius’ figure of 26,000 for the size of the army that reached Italy seems 
realistic and is clearly based on good authority. But most experts are agreed that his 
figures for troop numbers, and for losses sustained, at earlier stages of the march are 
much too high (De Sanctis, SR 3.2. 83-4; Walbank, Comm. 1. 366; J. F. Lazenby, 
Hannibal’s War (Warminster, 1978), 33-4, 48; J. Seibert, Forschungen zu Hannibal 
(Darmstadt, 1993), 179-83). Turning now to Cincius, we can see that his figure for 
the army at the start of the march (90,000 men) is comparable to Polybius’ 102,000, 
but probably still too high (we may note in passing that the highest total Livy found in 
his sources, 120,000, probably also relates to this initial phase). When comparing 
Cincius with Polybius, the problem is not Cincius’ figure for the size of the army that 
reached Italy, which we are not given, but his estimate of the losses on the preceding 
march. The 36,000 lost after the crossing of the Rhone is almost double Polybius’ 
implied figure, which is itself probably too high on any realistic estimate; and yet 
Cincius claimed to have obtained his information from Hannibal in person. Is this 
credible? 

If we assume that Cincius was not guilty of some misunderstanding (or of dis- 
honesty), there are two possible ways of resolving this difficulty. The first is to suppose 
that the 36,000 losses were incurred not just in the two-to-three weeks between the 
crossing of the Rhone and the arrival in the Po valley (on the length of the crossing 
of the Alps see Pol. 3.56.3; Livy 21.38.2; De Sanctis, SR 3.2. 82-3; Walbank, Comm. 
I. 391-2; Lazenby, Hannibal’s War, 47-8), but over the whole duration of the march 
from the Pyrenees to Italy. The advantage of this theory (advanced e.g. by Seibert, 
Forschungen zu Hannibal, 182 n. 34) is that it brings Cincius into close agreement with 
Polybius, whose figures imply losses of 33,000 over the same period. Its weakness, 
however, is that Polybius’ figures (as we have seen) are themselves implausibly high; 
and it seems unlikely that Hannibal should seek to exaggerate his own losses when 
speaking to Cincius (although admittedly that might have served to magnify what he 
achieved with the remainder). The theory also has to ignore Livy’s explicit statement 
that Cincius’ figures are for losses sustained after the crossing of the Rhone. 

On the other hand, the fragment does not say that the losses were sustained only in 
the period between the crossing of the Rhone and the arrival of the army in Italy 
(although admittedly the context in Livy might seem to imply that), Could it be that 
what Hannibal gave Cincius was an estimate of total losses (of his own troops 
and those of his allies) suffered during the whole of the Italian campaign, from the 
crossing of the Rhone down to the time of asking? The figure of 36,000 would not 
be an unrealistic estimate on these terms, and gives this second explanation a certain 
plausibility. 

Naturally there can be no certainty in this matter, but at least there are ways in 
which Cincius’ information can be reconciled with the most reliable evidence from 
Polybius, and a genuine possibility of understanding the information in this fragment 
without imputing major errors or outright dishonesty to Cincius (or for that matter to 
Hannibal). On the other hand, we must recognize that in the transmission of the data 
there would have been considerable scope for misunderstanding—and at three stages 
in particular: misunderstanding of Cincius by Livy, by Hannibal of questions put to 
him by Cincius, and by Cincius of Hannibal’s replies. Their interview was probably 
conducted in Greek (see introduction, I. 180), which was not the first language of 
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either; and the chances of misunderstanding would be unlikely to be reduced if they 
used an interpreter. 


F6—-7 These two fragments from the OGR are included only as ‘possible fragments’, 
because it is uncertain whether the author referred to is the historian L. Cincius or the 
later antiquarian of the same name (on this issue see introduction, I. 182 and n. 16). 
Although there are good reasons for attributing the citations to the historian, there is a 
problem in the fact that F6 is cited from book 1, but appears to refer to a later event 
than F'7, cited from book 2. Various solutions have been proposed, from condemning 
the citations as bogus (H. Jordan, Hermes 3 (1869), 419; W. A. Baehrens, JAW 208 
(1926), 13) to changing the text—from primo to secundo in F6 (B. Sepp), and from 
secundo to primo in F7 (E. Baehrens, N7PhP 33 (1887), 781). Puccioni makes the 
improbable suggestion that F6 is from Cincius Alimentus the historian, and F7 
from Cincius the antiquarian (AATC 24 (1959-60), 256-9), while Richard (ad loc.) 
thinks that in F6 only the words mutandique nominis exstitit causa (‘which explains 
why the name of the river was changed’) represent the contribution of Cincius (the 
historian), and that they are taken from a digression on the name of the Tiber. None 
of these suggestions commend themselves to us. As noted in the introduction (I. 182), 
there would not be a problem if the citations were from a systematically arranged 
work by Cincius the antiquarian, but we are not convinced that this is necessarily 
the answer. 


F6 ‘The fragment occurs in the OGR’s selective account of the Alban kings (17.4— 
19.1). Only six of the traditional list of fourteen or fifteen kings are mentioned 
(excluding Numitor and Amulius), which is one of the clearest signs that the OGR is 
an abridgement of a longer text; it appears that the author included only those kings 
who were notable for some supposed action or distinction, and left out the ones who 
were merely names (Richard, OGR 35 n. 2, with further bibliog.). The king who 
features in this passage, here named Tiberius, but in most other sources Tiberinus, is 
normally the ninth or tenth in the list (see the convenient table in C. Trieber, Hermes 
29 (1894), 126) rather than the third, as here, and in other sources is given as son of 
Capetus. Presumably the longer text of which our Origo is an abridgement had stated 
that Tiberi(n)us Silvius was the son of Capetus Silvius; but as the author has omitted 
Capetus from his list he has had to give Tiberius the meaningless designation Si/uii 
ftltus—meaningless because all the Alban kings were named Silvius, as the text itself 
says at 17.5. 

How much of the passage should be ascribed to Cincius and Lutatius is, as always, 
open to question, but if Cincius and Lutatius are historians, then they are probably 
being cited for the supposed event, and not just for the etymology of the name Tiber, 
as Richard thinks (see comm. on F6—7). 

The story that the name of the river was changed from Albula to Tiberis in 
memory of the king who had fallen into it and drowned is found in many sources 
‘e.g. Varr. ling. 5.30; Livy 1.3.8; DH 1.71.2; Paul. Fest. 4.503; etc.; further refs. in 
Chassignet, ad loc.). The detail that the misfortune happened during a battle 
by the river occurs also in DH (l.c.) and Servius (4en. 8.72 and (DS) 330, but 
with the protagonist as king of the Aborigines or Etruscans), while according to 
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Alexander Polyhistor (FGrHist 273 F110) Tiberinus fell in the river while hunting. 
There are several other variants (cf. Ogilvie on Livy 1.3.8). The stories evidently 
represent a euhemeristic interpretation of the river-god, the personified ‘Tiber, 
who appears frequently in poetry as Tiberinus or Thybris (Virg. Aen. 8.31-67; 
Ov. fast. 5.637-62; Hor. carm. 1.2.13-20; etc.). The idea of a king falling into 
a river during a battle is a variation on a well-known theme, the most famous being 
the death of Aeneas: see Cato 5 F7—-8; Sisenna 26 F3; DH 1.64.4; Paul. Fest. 94; 
OGR 14.2; ete. 

If this passage preserves a genuine fragment of Cincius Alimentus, it is by far 
the earliest evidence for an elaborated narrative of the Alban kings. Although the 
existence of an Alban dynasty was probably accepted by all the earliest historians, 
since it was required to fill the chronological interval (which all recognized) between 
Aeneas and Romulus, it was long believed that the detailed components—the names 
of the kings, the lengths of their reigns, and the details of what some of them did— 
were only elaborated in the first century Bc. Niebuhr devised, and Mommsen 
propagated, the idea that the Alban kings were fabricated by Alexander Polyhistor in 
the second quarter of the first century (Niebuhr, Hist. Rom. 1. 205; Mommsen, 
Chron.’, 156); this notion, based on an isolated and probably mistaken passage of 
DS (Aen. 8.330=F GrHist 273 Fito: mistaken because it states that Livy 1.3.8 was 
following Alexander), was widely accepted (although strongly criticized by Leuze, 
Rom. Jahrzdhlung, 88) until it was finally demolished by Jacoby (on FGrHist 273 
F70). Even so, it remains true that, without the evidence of the OGR, the names of the 
kings are not given in any source before the middle of the first century (thus Ogilvie, 
Comm. 44, ignoring the OGR). The same can be said of the dynastic name Silvius, if it 
is accepted that the words Siluiis Albae regnantibus in Gell. 17.21.3 do not come from 
Cassius Hemina (see comm. on 6 Fg). But the OGR’s account of the Alban kings in 
§18 yields fragments or possible fragments of Cincius, Lutatius (32 F'5), the Annales 
Maximi (F3), Piso (g F29), Aufidius (17 F1), and Domitius (104 F2), some if not all 
of whom are earlier than the other surviving sources. In spite of problems of dating 
and other difficulties in each of these fragments (for which see comm. ad locc.), there 
is no reason in principle why the details of the Alban king-list should not have been 
elaborated by the earliest historians. In general on the tradition concerning the Alban 
kings see Grandazzi, Alba Longa, 731-890. 


F7 On problems of attribution and the book-number see above, on F6-7. On 
the substance of the fragment, and the tradition about the Penates, see on Annales 
Maxim Ft. 


F8 This passage is included here as a possible fragment of Cincius Alimentus on the 
grounds that another historian is also cited in the same text (Piso 9 F43); but it is 
a very remote possibility because it deals with the Latin etymology of gods’ names—a 
favourite topic of antiquarians (cf. Rawson, Jniellectual Life, 298). Moreover, apart 
from Piso, the other sources named are all antiquarians: Granius Flaccus, Aelius Stilo, 
Varro, Cornificius (Longus?), and Manilius. Cincius the antiquarian would be at 
home in this company, and in our view it is most probably he who is being cited here. 
On the di nouensiles see comm. on Piso 9 F'43. 
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F9 This passage is included as a possible fragment of Cincius Alimentus because 
it cites Cincius together with two other historians—that is, if Fabius can be identified 
as Fabius Pictor, and Gellius as the annalist Cn. Gellius. On this identification 
and on the substance of the fragment see comm. on Fabius 1 F27 and Gellius 14 F12. 
In the case of Cincius, however, there is the added interest of the final sentence 
(included by Peter and Jacoby, but missed by Chassignet and Beck—Walter), 
where Marius Victorinus purports to quote him verbatim. The transmitted 
text is corrupt as it stands (and is obelized by Jacoby); we have followed Peter in 
printing an emended version of the sentence (for details see apparatus) which at 
least renders it comprehensible, although we have little confidence in the individual 
conjectures. 

The fact that it appears to be a direct quotation of a Latin text would seem to weigh 
heavily against the historian Cincius Alimentus, who wrote in Greek, and in favour of 
the antiquarian Cincius. But this is not absolutely conclusive, because Cincius is being 
quoted not for his use of language but for substantive information; and in such cases it 
is quite common for Latin authors to quote Greek texts not directly but in translation. 
For a clear example of this practice see Postumius 4 F 1b, and for discussion see the 
introduction to Postumius (4). Moreover, the fact that the legend of Evander (and his 
civilizing mission) became a standard element of the Roman historical tradition 
means that Cincius Alimentus the historian cannot be ruled out as the author of this 
fragment. 


F10 Like the foregoing this fragment links Cincius with another historian (Cassius 
Hemina), and also deals with the legend of Evander. To this extent at least the two 
passages tend to support each other as possible fragments of the historian Cincius 
Alimentus. As always in such cases it is hard to know how much of the text following 
Cincius et Cassius aiunt is to be ascribed to Cincius, how much to Cassius, and how 
much to both. This is an important consideration in the present case because the 
Latin etymologies (of fanum and _fanaticus) might seem to tell against a work written in 
Greek. But this is far from compelling, not only because of the possibility that the 
etymologies were contributed by Cassius alone, but also because Latin etymologies 
are often found in Greek works dealing with Rome (thus e.g. DH 2.25.2 and Plut. mor. 
269C-D, to cite two examples among many). 

As to the substance of the fragment, we may note that the Evander legend is likely 
to have featured in the earliest Roman histories (see comm. on Fg and Fabius 1 F27). 
It certainly appeared in Cato (5 F14 and 61) and Polybius (6.11a.1=DH 1.74.3). It is 
probable that the supposed link between Rome and Arcadia, from which the Evander 
story developed, was established already in Greek historians in the fourth century, and 
may have much older roots (J. Bayet, MEFR 38 (1920), 63-144; Cornell, Beginnings, 
68-9). One of the things that gave rise to this idea was the similarity of the Lupercalia 
to the Arcadian cult of Zeus Lykaios, and the identification of Faunus with Pan; a 
version of this idea is already present in a fragment of Eratosthenes (Schol. Plato 
Phaedrus 244b Ruhnk p. 61, not in Jacoby. See T. P. Wiseman, 7RS 85 (1995), 3). In 
the developed tradition it was agreed that the Lupercalia had been established in 
honour of Faunus by Evander (Tubero 38 F4; Livy 1.5.1-2; Ovid, fast. 2.267-302; 
Gelasius adu. Andr. 11-12 (= Livy fr. 13 Jal)). 
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A euhemerizing version of the legend made Faunus a king of the Aborigines, the 
son of Picus and father of Latinus (thus Virg. Aen. 7.47-8 with Horsfall ad loc., 
and EV s.v. Evander, Faunus); some such version is presupposed in the fragment, 
which makes Evander responsible for the deification of Faunus. Euhemerism is 
also detectable in F6 (see comm. ad loc.), and was also a notable feature of Cassius 
Hemina’s work (see introduction to Hemina (6), and comm on 6 F 1 and 3). 


F1l_ The fragment is classified as doubtful partly because of its subject matter, 
which one would not expect to see in a Roman historical work, but mainly because it is 
plainly a quotation from a Latin text. Account must also be taken of the extreme 
uncertainty that surrounds all the citations in Fulgentius (see B. Baldwin, Traditio 44 
(1988), 37-57; A. Cameron, Greek Mythography in the Roman World (Oxford, 2004), 
308-9; C. J. Smith, BJCS 48 (2005), tog—10). While some of Fulgentius’ quotations 
are genuine, others are clearly wrong or seriously muddled. There are signs of fraudu- 
lent invention, and of confusion and misattribution arising from poor memory. The 
paradox is that, although this fragment is one of the few specifically ascribed to 
Cincius Alimentus, its best chance of being genuine is that it is actually taken from the 
antiquarian Cincius, whom Fulgentius or his source confused with the early historian. 
The antiquarian may have had occasion in one of his works to mention Gorgias of 
Leontini, a well-known centenarian. 


4 
A. Postumius Albinus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl Polybius’ kataxpatetv tis EXAnvicys diadéxrov Kal THS KATA TOV yeELp- 
top.6v olkovopias has caused problems for translators: Postumius asked indulgence 
for weaknesses in style and arrangement, as is further evidenced in the reports 
of Gellius and Macrobius (F1b); thus Valesius’ first edition of the De uiriutibus et 
uitis (Paris, 1634): Graecae dictionis elegentiam, et in ipsa rerum tractatione congruam 
dispositionem plane assequi non potueri, followed verbatim by all later translators into 
Latin (including Schweighaiiser), and approximated in most reliable modern trans- 
lations. Further problems of translation arise with Gellius’ Graeca oratio a nobis 
alienissima est. We have taken nobis literally, and as referring generally to the Romans, 
as Polybius’ causal ‘Pwuatos wv implies (cf. L. Deschamps, REA 99 (1997), 230); on 
the other hand, in spite of the singular construction at the start of the sentence, nobis 
could nevertheless be an authorial plural: thus Chassignet translates ‘la langue 
grecque m’est tout a fait étrangére’; similarly Bardon, Litt. inconnue, 1. 72 n. 5, and 
NX. Marinone, J Saturnali di Macrobio Teodosto (Turin, 1967), 105. Cf. Tac. ann. 
4.11.3, with Woodman and Martin ad loc. for discussion and further references. 

Gellius and Macrobius (F 1b) are not direct and independent sources, since Gellius 
admits to using Nepos, and Macrobius used Gellius (cf. introduction, I. 188 and 
n, 23). On the other hand, they are independent of Polybius, despite the common 
assumption to the contrary (e.g. F Della Corte, Catone Censore (2nd edn., Florence, 
1969), 242; Miinzer, RE 22. go7). Gellius’ (and therefore Nepos’) direct quotation of 
Postumius cannot be derived from Polybius, and their respective versions of Cato’s 
response (‘I'3a §5~9; T3d) are quite distinct. Where Nepos found the story is unclear. 
That Nepos’ de vir. i//. contained a separate biography of Postumius in the section on 
Latin historians is a possibility, especially in view of the fact that the story does 
not appear in Nepos’ extant biography of Cato (cf. N. Horsfall, Cornelius Nepos 
(Oxford, 1989), 119), but it could derive from Nepos’ longer version of his Life of 
Cato (Cato 3.5; thus Miinzer, RE 22. 907). On the other hand, the two citations in 
Plutarch (T3b—c) seem ultimately to derive from Polybius (note the detail about the 
Amphictyonic council). As for Polybius himself, he may have heard the story from 
Cato in person (thus D, Kienast, Cato der Zensor (Heidelberg, 1954), 115). 

Cato’s attack on Postumius remains effective as a criticism of those who venture to 
apologize in advance for any errors they may commit. Even so, one wonders what 
prompted such scorn if Postumius was doing no more than offering a harmless 
captatio beneuolentiae of a kind that was common at least in later literature (see 
T. Janson, Latin Prose Prefaces (Stockholm, 1964), 130-3). Munzer (RE 22.1. 907), 
Walbank (Comm. 3. 727), and J. Kaimio (The Romans and the Greek Language 


. 


(Helsinki, 1979), 229) regard Cato’s comments as unfair and Postumius’ apology as 
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unremarkable—though admittedly no comparable examples survive from republican 
historiography (Cicero’s private apology to Atticus (4/t. 1.19.10) is not the same thing 
at all, pace Walbank, Comm. 3. 727). Cato’s irritation is probably to be explained 
rather by personal enmity, and by his hostility to Postumius’ pretentious 
Hellenophilia (see introduction, I. 186 and n. 12, and introduction to Cato, I. 195). 


F2_ The story that L. Junius Brutus feigned stupidity in order to avoid execution at 
the hands of his uncle, Tarquinius Superbus, is found widely in the historians and 
elsewhere (Cic. Brut. 53; Diod. 10.22; Livy 1.56.7-12; DH 4.67.4-69.4; 70.4; Ovid 
fast. 2.717, 837, 844; Dio 2.11.10 [Zon. 7.11]; vir. ill. 10.1). Brutus’ pretence is almost 
always presented in the context of the mission to Delphi and his correct interpretation 
of the subsequent oracle: Livy 1.56.10. This fragment of Postumius, however, is the 
only occurrence of the detail of the figs dipped in honey (see 7ZL 5.2.1113.44 for 
edere ex with foods in liquid). The fact that this picturesque detail failed to make its 
way into the tradition is evidence of Postumius’ lack of influence on later authors. The 
fragment is also the earliest reference to Brutus’ pretence of stupidity, almost certainly 
pre-dating Accius’ Brutus (Cic. Brut. 229 is usually taken to mean that Accius’ earliest 
play was performed in 140; cf. A. Mastrocinque, Lucio Giunio Bruto (Trento, 1988), 
18 n. 6 and bibliography cited there). 

The fragment is quoted to illustrate the use of grossus to mean an unripe fig. 
Macrobius quotes Postumius in order to give a further example (which happens to 
be the diminutive) of grossus, following two examples from Matius (Mattius in the 
MSS of Macrobius), a writer of miniambs. Matius was at the latest a contemporary 
of Varro: see Courtney, FLP 99, and F14-15. Macrobius clearly thought that he 
was quoting from a Latin work. The most likely explanation is that he took the 
passage at second hand from an intermediary source which had translated it into 
Latin, and that he (Macrobius) did not realize, or had forgotten, that Postumius 
had written in Greek (see introduction, I. 188 for discussion of this problem). The 
fragment itself may suggest that the source used by Macrobius was relatively early, 
since grossulus and its parent grossus are not part of the normal literary vocabulary of 
the classical period. 


F3 The derivation of the name of Baiae ascribed here to Postumius and Lutatius 1s 
not recorded elsewhere (indeed the eponymous Boia finds no place in the standard 
works on classical mythology). The only other trace of this version is in a corrupt 
passage of the OGR (10.1), which says that Baiae was named after the mother of 
Euxinus (sic), a companion of Aeneas; her name has dropped out of the text, but 
<Baiam> is an inevitable restoration, or possibly <Boiam>, in view of our fragment, 
which would also suggest the alteration of Euxini to Euximi (thus Richard). On the 
other hand, Richard correctly points out (ad loc.) that in Servius Boia is the nurse of 
Euximus rather than his mother, which suggests that the similarity of the two 
passages is not to be simply accounted for by direct dependence of one on the other 
(on the relationship between the OGR and Servius (DS) see comm. on F4 below). All 
other sources have the version attributed here to Varro (that the place was named after 
Baius, a companion of Odysseus): Lyc. Alex. 694; Pol. ap. Strabo 1.26; 5.245; Sil. Pun. 
8.539; 12.114-15; Serv. Aen. 3.441; 6.107; 9.707; Eust. Od. 24.465 p. 1967, 24. Such 
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etymologies may go back as far as Naevius, who gave one for Prochyta (Serv. (DS) 
Aen. 9.712 = Naevius fr. 17M). 

Chassignet and Beck—Walter omit weteres tamen portum Baias dixisse, but as this 
depends on dicunt it must be considered part of the fragment: Servius is saying that 
Postumius and Lutatius explained the final version of the name by claiming that Boiae 
had changed to Baiae. 


F4 If this is a genuine fragment of Postumius Albinus, it is the first report of a treaty 
between the Latins and Mezentius. Such a treaty appears next in Livy 1.3.4—5. If 
§§1—3 are also to be assigned to Postumius, it is also the first mention of Lausus, son of 
Mezentius. Lausus otherwise appears in Virgil (den. 7 and 10) and DH 1.65, where 
we find Mezentius being defeated after attempting to impose a tribute of wine upon 
the Latins, as well as the peace treaty. The story of the Latins’ response to Mezentius’ 
demand is an aetiological explanation for the offering of the first wine to Jupiter and 
Venus on 23 April (see further comm. on Cato 5 Fo). In &%3 praesidio suggests 
that OGR is here abbreviating the version (found in DH) in which Mezentius 
established a stronghold manned by Lausus and his troops. In Cato Mezentius’ 
attempt to impose the wine tribute on the Latins ended when he was killed in single 
combat by Ascanius: Cato 5 F6, 7, 8, 9; cf. Ovid fast. 4.879-g00 (Mezentius killed by 
Aeneas). 

As implied above, there is some doubt whether all of §§1-4 should be understood 
as belonging to the fragment. The very least that can be presented is §4, in which 
case §§1-3 would follow on from the source of OGR 14, which is not named. §4 is 
consistent with the preceding narrative, but not necessarily dependent on it, and 
since we have two authors cited it is not impossible that only part of the material 
was found in Postumius. But it also seems difficult to argue that the author of the 
OGR wanted his readers to think that Postumius did not also present the content 
of §§1-3, especially since postea suggests a direct connection between the embassy 
and treaty and the previous narrative. Perret (Les Origines, 556) argued that of all 
this material it was the treaty in §4 which was the least likely to come from Postumius, 
on the ground that it appeared for the first time in Livy, relying on an innovation 
by Varro. But regardless of what we think was the genuine source position, 
the one section which formally must be taken as a fragment of Postumius (in the 
intention of the quoting author) is surely §4; cf. Bardon, Litt. inconnue, 1. 73; D’ Anna, 
Comm. ad loc. The fragment is presented here with the most conservative use of 
bold type. 

Some have argued that this is not a genuine fragment of Postumius and that the 
author of the OGR unscrupulously ascribed to Postumius a much later tradition. On 
this view the anonymous author knew of the existence of the De aduentu Aeneae only 
through the report in Servius (DS) Aen. 9.710 (F3 above). This is the position 
of Peter, ‘Die Schrift Origo Gentis Romanae’, Berichte der Sachsischen Gesellschaft: 
Phil.-Hist. KI. 64 (1912), 92; Jordan, Hermes 3 (1869), 402; and W. A. Baehrens, 74 W 
208 (1926), 12 (but note that, on this view, the author of the OGR must have assumed 
that de aduentu Aeneae was a title.). But this requires acceptance of the idea that the 
OGR was a humanistic forgery, and can be ruled out in view of the now generally 
accepted arguments in favour of its authenticity as a genuine fourth-century text. It 
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is true that much of the information in the OGR can be found in similar or even 
identical form in the Servian commentaries (for a clear example see F3 with comm.), 
but the explanation is most likely to be the use of common sources, including Varro 
and other antiquarians as well as earlier scholia on the Aeneid. 


5 
M. Porcius Cato 


COMMENTARY 


F1-2. The first two fragments of the Origines are taken from the preface. To these 
we should add Tg, which states that Cato’s preface commended the usefulness 
of history, and which is no doubt to be connected with F2, on the need for great 
men to give a good account of their leisure. The implication is that Cato presented 
historical writing as a useful way of spending one’s time, a posture that later became 
a commonplace in historical prefaces (cf. Sall. Cat. 4.1-2; ug. 4.4; and in general 
E. Herkommer, Die Topoi in den Prodmien der rémischen Geschichtswerke (Diss. 
Tiibingen, 1968), 35-6). It has also been suggested that he inserted the anecdote 
about Scipio Africanus (F130) into the preface at this point, as an illustration of the 
paradoxical idea that o/ium and negotium, normally contrasted, could become 
indistinguishable in the conduct of a great man (see comm. ad loc.). Other fragments 
that are sometimes assigned to the preface include F113, 126, 131, and 153 (see 
comm. for discussion and references). For general discussions of the preface see 
Astin, Cato, 221-2; Horsfall, Cornelius Nepos, 121; P. Cugusi, Maia 46 (1994), 
263-72; J. B. Churchill, JCS 20 (1995), 91-106. 


Fl Source a makes it clear that we have the first words of the Origines. Source b 
does not attribute the passage to Cato, but it must be an extended version of the same 
quotation, both because of the unusual combination of words at the start (on the order 
see below), and because it goes on to speak about the writing of history, which is to be 
expected in a preface. F123 is usually taken to be a corrupt version of the same 
fragment, but this is far from certain (see comm. ad loc). Both sources quote the 
passage to illustrate the form ques as the nominative plural of the indefinite pronoun 
quis, which is not uncommon in early Latin (s.c. de Bacchanalibus: CIL 1.2’ 581, 3; 24; 
Pacuvius 221 R; and cf. below F32 and F123). It has been observed that the word- 
order of source a gives an imperfect hexameter opening, and that Cato thus started 
a trend which later became fashionable in Roman historiography. Cf. Sallust, hist. fr. 1 
M); Livy prae/. 1, with Quintilian 9.74 (and Ogilvie, Comm. ad loc.); Tac. ann. 1.1; but 
note the sceptical remarks of Goodyear, Comm. 1. 89-91, and cf. Woodman and 
Martin on ann. 3.26.4. On the other hand, L. Cardinali proposed excising homines, on 
the grounds that it is redundant and that without it the opening words become a 
spondaic hexameter (SCO 37 (1987), 205-15, supported by E. Sciarrino, CA 23 
(2004), 335-6), but this suggestion is rightly rejected by Cugusi (Maia 46 (1994), 
264-5), who points out that ques ... homines is a peculiarly Catonian expression, 
and that its presence at the start of the Origines inspired Sallust’s opening in Cat. 1.1). 
The sense of the passage can only be conjectured. Cato was either making a pro- 
grammatic statement about his own work, by outlining what a history of Rome ought 
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to be like, or was commenting on his predecessors, or both. Attempts to complete the 
sentence have been made, e.g. by Bormann (cited by Schréder 49), but have no 
evidential value. 

The MSS have discribere (‘to distribute, arrange in order’), rather than describere 
(‘to record, set down in writing’), which the sense might seem to require. The two 
forms are often confused, and standard reference works (OLD 524 ‘describo’ (2), TLL 
5.1.660.58) take describere for granted in this passage (it is also printed, without 
demur, by Jordan). It is difficult to know what Cato actually wrote, or, if he wrote 
discribere, what he might have meant by it. For another example of this confusion, see 
F113 and comm. ad loc. The use of discribere in both passages is rightly emphasized 
by Sciarrino, but her lengthy discussion (CA 23 (2004), 336-41), advocating a 
‘performative’ interpretation, puts far more weight on this one word than it can 
possibly bear. 


F2 Cicero and Justin clearly refer to the same passage, but neither quotes Cato 
verbatim. Nevertheless Cicero’s phrase ‘clarorum ... oportere’ is probably a reason- 
ably faithful paraphrase of Cato’s text (thus, rightly, Schroder 52), and Justin’s ratio 
constaret appears to be an allusion to rationem exstare in a (and is therefore printed 
in bold). The sentiment, which later became proverbial (cf. Cic. Alt. 5.20.9; Colum. 
2.21.1; Symmach. epist. 1.1.2; etc.), is similar to the opening of Xenophon’s 
Symposium (1.1), and may indicate direct imitation of an author Cato greatly admired 
(cf. Cic. sen. 59). But Xenophon had merely observed that the leisure activities of good 
men are as worthy of record as their public activity; Cato, however, is concerned that a 
man’s free time should be used to good account, which is not quite the same thing. 
His purpose was undoubtedly to justify his use of his own leisure, rather than to 
introduce an account of the leisure activities of great men of the past. See further 
on F113 below, and the comments of Churchill, JCS 20 (1995), 95-6; G. Garbarino, 
Roma e la filosofia (Turin, 1973), 2. 339. 


F3 The main difficulty here is to ascertain precisely what is being ascribed to Cato’s 
Origines (which must be the work referred to) and Varro’s Etoaywy.xds ad Pompeium 
(cf. Gell. 14.7). Lydus does not (pace Chassignet) claim their support for the notion 
that Romulus and his followers knew Greek; rather, he is careful to say that Romulus 
et al, cannot be shown to have been ignorant of Greek (thus, rightly, B. Brochette, BZ 
gt (1998), 473). Having thus established a presumption that Romulus would have 
known Greek, Lydus cites Cato and Varro as evidence that it would have been Aeolic 
Greek, because it had been brought to Italy by Evander’s Arcadians. In other words, it 
was this tradition—that Evander had brought Greek to Italy—that was to be found 
in Cato and Varro (that the myth of Evander was known to Cato is confirmed by F61). 
It follows that editors have been wrong to link this fragment with Romulus; the true 
context is the migration of Evander and its effect on the indigenous population. For 
Lydus’ use of Cato see Brochette, art. cit. 471-4, with further bibliography, against 
F. Della Corte, Varrone* (Florence, 1972), 265—6, and Briquel, Pelasges, 451, who 
argue that his knowledge of Cato was indirect, through Varro. 

The idea that the Latin language was a form of the Aeolic dialect was widely 
canvassed by Roman antiquarians, especially Varro (rust. 3.12.6; ling. 5.21, 25, 102, 
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etc.; full references in Schwegler, RG 1. 184 n. 1, and see now Briquel, Pe/asges, 
446-54), and by first-century Bc Greek scholars such as Hypsicrates and Tyrannion, 
both of Amisus (E. Gabba, Miscellanea Rostagni (Turin, 1963), 188-94; cf. Rawson, 
Intellectual Life, index s.v. ‘Aeolism’). Not surprisingly it was seized upon by DH 
(1.90.1; cf. 1.20.3). The theory was linked to the idea that it was Evander who brought 
the art of writing to Italy (Fabius Pictor 1 F1; Livy 1.7.8; DH 1.33.4; Tac. ann. 
I1.14.3), and is part of a general tendency to link the beginnings of Rome and Italy 
with Arcadia (in general J. Bayet, MEFR 38 (1920), 63-144). 


F4-12 The Aeneas legend. That the story was treated in book 1 is not only probable 
on general grounds, but is confirmed by Fg, which is cited with a book number. 
Enough survives in these fragments to give an idea of how Cato treated the Aeneas 
story, and more than enough to provide scope for controversy. Taken at face value, 
the evidence suggests that the basic outline of Cato’s narrative ran somewhat as 
follows: the Trojans arrived on the coast of Latium under the leadership of Aeneas, 
accompanied by his father Anchises (F'6, 10), and built a camp at Troia (F4). Latinus, 
king of the Aborigines (F10), granted them 2,700 iugera of land (F5), and gave his 
daughter, Lavinia, in marriage to Aeneas (F8, 10), thereby alienating Turnus (F§8), 
his wife’s cousin, who summoned the Rutulians to arms (Fro). In the ensuing war 
Latinus was killed in the first battle (F6, 7, 8). With the help of Mezentius Turnus 
renewed the conflict, but in the next engagement both he and Aeneas perished 
(F6, 7, 8). Then in the final battle Ascanius killed Mezentius (F6, 7, 8), and received 
the surname Iulus (F6, 11). He became the ruler of the Latins, as the Trojans 
and Aborigines were now jointly called (F63). His capital was at Lavinium (or 
‘Laurolavinium’—F8 with comm.), which had been founded by Aeneas and named 
after his wife (F10). Lavinia herself, whom Aeneas had left pregnant, fled to the 
woods in fear of her stepson, and there gave birth to Silvius (F8), but after a 
reconciliation she returned to L(aurol)avinium while Ascanius-Iulus founded Alba 
(F8, 12). When he died without issue, his kingdom passed to Silvius (who was also 
called Ascanius), the ancestor of the Silvii who subsequently ruled at Alba (F8). 

This reconstruction sets out the bare bones of the story as they are reported in the 
fragments, but passes over the difficulties and discrepancies. The most important of 
these is the role of Latinus. In F6a we are told that Latinus died fighting against 
Aeneas and alongside Turnus. This sentence, broadly supported by F7, raises a 
problem that is central to the reconstruction of Cato’s narrative and has been end- 
lessly debated. If Latinus and Turnus made war on the newly arrived Trojans, and if 
Latinus was killed in the first encounter, as F6a clearly states, it is hard to see how he 
could have made a treaty with Aeneas (Fro), granted land to the Trojans (F5), given 
Aeneas his daughter’s hand (F8), or joined forces with Aeneas against Turnus (F§8). 
The formation of the Latins from a union of the Trojans and Aborigines, with their 
name taken from the king of the Aborigines (F63), also seems inconsistent with F6a 
and F7, which imply that the Aborigines were hostile to the Trojans and fought 
against them in the war. Attempts to reconcile the various strands (e.g. those of Peter 
and J. Rubino, cited and criticized by Schroder 118, 133-4) are unconvincing, as is the 
suggestion that Cato presented two different versions (W. A. Camps, Introduction to 
Virgil’s Aeneid (Oxford, 1969), 78-9; M. Barchiesi in J moderni alla ricerca di Enea 
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(Rome, 1981), 67-75); in consequence, most scholars accept that the discrepancy is 
real. In short, F6 is flatly contradicted by F5, F8, and F10, and implicitly also by F63. 
The question is, which represents the true Catonian version? 

Since Niebuhr, most scholars have rejected Fro and all but the first sentence of F8 
as non-Catonian, and have used F6, combined with material from other fragments, 
to reconstruct Cato’s narrative as follows: when the Trojans first arrived, Latinus 
granted them 2,700 iugera and gave Aeneas his daughter’s hand. But this happy 
arrangement was upset by a Trojan plundering raid, causing Latinus to make an 
alliance with Turnus, who was already angry at losing Lavinia. Latinus and Turnus 
then made war on Aeneas. In the first battle the Trojans were victorious and Latinus 
was killed, etc. For a clear statement to this effect, see Ogilvie, Comm. 34, and for a 
detailed presentation of the case, Schroder g1—4, and commentary on the relevant 
fragments. See also Niebuhr, Hist. Rom. 1. 193-4; Jordan xxviti; R. Heinze, Virgils 
epische Technik (Berlin, 1903), 172—3; H. Boas, Aeneas’ Arrival in Latium (Amsterdam, 
1938), 74; G. D’Anna, Problemi di letteratura latina arcaica (Rome, 1976), 100-2; 
Horsfall, Roman Myth, 22. 

This reconstructed version is open to two objections. First, the outright or partial 
rejection of F8 seems entirely arbitrary. Schréder (133) and Horsfall (L.c., and Comm. 
on lines 409 and 647-54) point to a similarity between F8 and Livy 1.2.1, and argue 
that Servius’ words must be based on Livy, and cannot therefore derive from Cato. 
But there is no verbal similarity between the two texts, and even if there were, the 
conclusion would be a non sequitur. Secondly, and more seriously, the reconstruction 
results from a highly artificial combination of snippets drawn from different texts 
which seem on their own to say something quite different. In particular, it assumes 
that the relationship between Aeneas and Latinus developed in two stages: initial 
friendship was suddenly transformed into warlike hostility. But there is no hint of this 
volte-face in any of the surviving texts. On the contrary: while one group of fragments 
indicates nothing but friendship between Aeneas and Latinus and their respective 
peoples (F'5, 8, 63), F6 implies continuous hostility from the moment that Aeneas and 
Anchises arrived. Indeed, the phrase propter inuasos agros seems to refer, not to a 
breach of an agreement by the Trojans, but to the original invasion—namely the 
first arrival of the Trojans and their armed occupation of part of Latinus’ territory. 
As it happens, that is precisely how most of the non-Virgilian sources imagine the 
situation. In Dionysius 1.57 Latinus receives news of the Trojans’ landing and leads 
his forces against them. But observing their armament and discipline, and guided 
by a dream, he decides instead to seek their friendship, and their assistance against 
the Rutulians, with whom he is at war. The land-grant, the building of Lavinium, the 
marriage, and the union of the two peoples then follow. These basic narrative 
elements are found also in Livy (1.5—11), Justin (43.1.10), Strabo (5.3.2 p. 229C), and 
Cassius Dio (ap. Zonar. 7.1 and Tzetzes on Lycophr. Alex. 1232), with the single 
difference that in Dio the agreement occurred after a battle in which Latinus’ forces 
were defeated (a variant mentioned briefly also by Livy 1.1.6). More to the point, the 
same story is told in OGR 13.1—5, a text which appears to be part of a long indirect 
quotation from Cato’s Origines (=F 10; for the attribution, see comm. ad loc.). If so it 
confirms what other arguments already suggest, namely that it is F8, not F6, that 
more closely represents what Cato actually wrote. For this interpretation see esp. 
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J.-C. Richard, Hommages R. Schilling (Paris 1983), 403-12, following the lead of 
Perret, Les Origines, 526-31. 

The problem is clearly F6. As noted at the start of this discussion, it is contradicted 
not only by F8 and Fio, but also by F5, with which it can be reconciled only by 
assuming a radical transformation in the relationship between Latinus and the 
Trojans. But even this assumption (for which, let us repeat, there is no direct evi- 
dence) cannot account for F63. Ogilvie (loc.cit.) argues that the unification of the two 
peoples occurred before the treaty was breached, whereupon, ‘in disgust, the Latins 
(Aborigines) turned to Turnus ...’, etc. This, one might have thought, would have 
put an end to the union. Schréder, on the other hand, suggests that the unification 
was forcibly imposed on the defeated Aborigines by Aeneas, who named the resulting 
amalgam after his deceased enemy. Both solutions are admittedly hypothetical—and 
equally implausible. It should be admitted that F63 makes sense only in the context of 
a continuing friendship between Aeneas and Latinus. 

At first sight F6 appears to be corroborated by F7. The information given in the 
two sets of texts is indeed mutually consistent in all respects, but F7, although it 
mentions the death of Latinus in a battle between Aeneas and Turnus, does not 
actually say who killed him or which side he was fighting on —which is the main point 
at issue. Note also that in F7b Servius cites Livy as an authority alongside Cato’s 
Origines, and that in Livy Latinus is killed fighting mith Aeneas against Turnus. The 
most likely explanation is that in F6 and F7 the events have been compressed so 
that the plundering raid is immediately followed by the battle in which Latinus is 
killed, whereas Cato’s full text may have matched Livy’s by making the raid prompt 
Latinus to march his forces against the Trojans, but then to make a treaty with 
them. When their joint forces engaged the Rutulians, Latinus was killed in the first 
battle. This is precisely what we read in OGR 13.1-5, which we regard as genuine 
Cato, and have included as part of Fro. Finally, it should be noted that the effect 
of compressing the account in this way is to assimilate it to the version of the tenetd, 
the only one in which Latinus and Turnus are ranged jointly against the Trojans 
(although Latinus himself takes no direct part). It is therefore possible, as Perret 
suggested, that Servius’ account in F6 has been contaminated by the influence of the 
Virgilian narrative. 

On the other discrepancies, for example concerning the name I[ulus, and the 
distinction between Ascanius-Iulus and Ascanius-Silvius, see commentary on Fs, 8, 
and 11. 


F4 The fragment is quoted as part of Servius’ commentary on the consequences of 
the arrival of the Trojans in Italy (cf. F63 comm.). The idea that Aeneas and the 
Trojans called their first encampment ‘Troia’ is widespread in the literary tradition. 
Apart from Livy 1.1.4 (cited here), it is found in DH 1.53.3; Paul. Fest. 504; App. 
reg. 1.1; Dio fr. 4.4 (1.2 Boiss.); Serv. Aen. 9.47. It is presumably the same place as the 
vastra Troiana mentioned in F5. The Latin Troia was either an artificial construct of 
literary-antiquarian origin, or was based on the coincidence of some similar-sounding 
local place-name. The notion that “Troia’ is a pre-Indo-European word meaning 
‘battlefield’ or ‘plain? (KE Bomer, Rom und Troia (Baden-Baden, 1951), 19) is a 
gratuitous speculation. It is located at the mouth of the river Numicus by DH (L.c.), 
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and was identified by Castagnoli in a campaign of excavations in 1966-7, which 
unearthed a sanctuary going back to the fifth century BC (ArchClass 19 (1967), 235-473 
id. in Enea nel Lazio (Exhibition Catalogue, Rome, 1981), 167-8). 


F5 The story that Lavinium was founded by Aeneas on land granted to the Trojans 
by Latinus (father of Lavinia, after whom the city was named) was evidently to be 
found in Cato, and became the standard version. Latinus was an authentic legendary 
(and cultic) figure, recognized as eponymous ancestor of the Latins perhaps as early 
as the sixth century Bc: see A. Grandazzi, CRAJ (1988), 481-97, and notice also 
M. H. Jameson and I. Malkin, Athenaeum 86 (1998), 5-13. 

The sources disagree, however, about the dimensions of the territory granted to 
Aeneas by Latinus. Dionysius (1.59.1) states that it extended for 40 stades around 
Lavinium, giving a total area of c.200 km’, roughly the size of Lavinium’s territory in 
historical times (estimated by Beloch, RG 178 at 164 km’). Appian (reg. 1.1) says that 
it had a circumference of 400 stades, giving an area of ¢.500 km’, an impossibly high 
figure for Lavinium at any stage. (Notice that Schroder, Chassignet, and Richard, all 
following Perret, Les Origines, 642-3, get the arithmetic wrong.) By contrast, the 
figure of 2,700 iugera (c.7 km’) attributed to Cato by Servius implies a much smaller 
original territory. Cato may have derived this figure from direct observations on the 
ground, or alternatively from a mechanical calculation of the number of iugera 
supposedly allotted to each man (e.g. goo X3). The same thinking may lie behind the 
figure of 500 iugera (1.25 km’) given by Solinus (2.14), possibly following Cassius 
Hemina (6 F8 with comm.), a figure that recurs in OGR 12.4 (=Domitius 104 F 1a). 
Further speculation is futile, however, since we do not know how many Trojans Cato 
thought there were, and there is always the possibility that the figures have been 
corrupted in the course of transmission (but note that Daniel’s emendation of 
DCC (=700) has no manuscript authority). For discussion of the wider context, see 
comm. on F6. 

The statement that the land was between Laurentum and the Trojan camp may 
be a Servian gloss, but even if it comes from Cato it may not reproduce his exact 
words. Laurentum seems to signify the name of a town, but whether a place called 
Laurentum (as distict from Lavinium) existed at or before Cato’s time seems doubt- 
ful. Laurens is the ethnic adjective of Lavinium (cf. F 36: (populus) ... Laurens), and 
its people were called Laurentes. Imperial inscriptions refer to them as Laurentes 
Lauinates (CIL 14.2069—78). Confusion seems to have arisen from the fact that 
according to the Aeneid and some other accounts, including Cato’s Origines, Lavinium 
was founded by Aeneas and Alba Longa by Ascanius. Consequently, when the 
Trojans arrived these cities did not yet exist. What then was the name of Latinus’ 
capital? Later commentators appear to have come up with the name ‘Laurentum’, 
arising partly from Virgil’s references to an urbs Laurens, or arx Laurens (e.g. Aen. 8.1), 
partly from the fact that Greek authors such as DH (1.59.3) and Strabo (5.229) 
mistook statements (e.g.) that Aeneas arrived in agrum Laurentinum (Livy 1.1.7) to be 
referring to a specific place, and partly from the fact that in imperial times a place 
called Laurentum did actually exist—the Vicus Augustanus Laurentum, which 
occurs in the Peutinger Table. See further F Della Corte, La mappa dell’Enetde 
(Florence, 1972), 243 ff.; N. Horsfall, EV 3. 141-4. 
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F6 The context of the passage is the first mention of Ascanius in the Aeneid. In 
passage a. Servius offers what amounts to a précis of Cato’s account of the wars in 
Latium between the Trojans and the native peoples, and of the role of Ascanius 
in them (for discussion, see on F4—12 above). In the further comment on Ascanius’ 
nickname Iulus it is not certain that Cato is still the source. The explanation of the 
name, with alternative Greek etymologies, is attributed by DS to L. Caesar, not to 
Cato, and the insertion sicut L. Caesar scribit seems to exclude Cato. On the other 
hand, F11 specifically links Cato with Caesar on the descent of the Julii from Iulus 
(but cf. comm. ad loc.). 

The presence of Anchises. Cato evidently made it clear that Anchises survived the 
journey to Italy, and the contrast with Virgil made a great impact on commentators 
(see passages b—e). Cato may not have been the first to present this version, if Naevius 
fr. 3M (=fr. 25 Strzelecki) is rightly located in Latium. It recurs in Strabo 5.229, in 
OGR 10.5, 11.1, 13.3, and in a variant reported by DH (1.64.5: efat 8’ of Aéyovow 
...k7A). These passages are probably all heavily dependent on Cato. 


F7 For discussion of the wider context, see comm. on F4—12, above. 

It is most unlikely that the name Lauro/auinium (also in F8) occurred in this form 
in Cato (cf. on F'5 above, on ‘Laurentum’). It occurs only in Servius, and appears to 
have been a late and artificial construct: ‘un trionfo di ignoranza scoliastica’ (Horsfall, 
EV 3. 143). 

The disappearance of Aeneas (non comparuit) is part of an aetiological legend 
explaining the cult of Aeneas at Lavinium. According to the story his body could 
not be found after the battle, and it was supposed that he had fallen into the river 
Numicus. A hero shrine was constructed at the spot, and Aeneas worshipped under 
the title Pater Indiges, the name of the god of the Numicus. Thus DH 1.64.4-5; Livy 
1.2.6; Paul. Fest. 94; OGR 14.3-4; Schol. Veron. ad Aen. 1.259; etc. See further: 
Schwegler, RG 1. 287-8 (with full references); Richard on OGR 14; J. Poucet, 
Hommages R. Schilling (Paris, 1983), 187-201; Gruen, Culture and National Identity, 
24-5; Cornell, Beginnings, 68 and n. 63. 


F8 The fragment is preserved in two versions, the first (a) by Servius, the second 
(b) by the so-called First Vatican Mythographer, an early medieval collection of 
classical legends. Although the two passages give substantially the same information, 
and are clearly linked in some way, there are some differences, not only of wording but 
also of substance (principally the assertion in b that Turnus was already married to 
Lavinia). It is not certain whether such differences represent Myth. Vat. I’s use of 
other sources besides Servius, or the direct use of a common source such as Donatus 
(as argued by R. Schulz, De Mythographi Vaticani primi fontibus (Halle, 1905)); or 
whether he merely rehashed Servius, introducing ‘creative’ additions of his own, 
which is the currently prevailing view (thus N. Zorzetti in the introduction to the 
1995 Budé edition). Recent scholars tend to lower the date of this text, to between 875 
and 1075 (Zorzetti xi-xil), in contrast to earlier scholars such as Schulz, who dated it 
to the fifth century. If the recent orthodoxy is correct, this source has no independent 
value; but the jury is still out. 
For discussion of the first part of the fragment, see comm. on F4—12 above. 
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The second part raises interesting questions. Aeneas supposedly had two sons, one 
(by Creusa) who survived the sack of Troy and was approaching adulthood when the 
Trojans arrived in Italy, and the other (by Lavinia), born posthumously according to 
this passage. Which of the two was the founder of Alba Longa, and which the ancestor 
of the Alban kings (and therefore of Romulus)? The question was bound to arise, and 
there is no reason to suppose that it did not exercise Cato (the ancestry of the Julti ts 
another matter, on which see comm. on F11). According to this fragment Cato 
believed that both sons were called Ascanius, but that Alba was founded by one (the 
son of Creusa, also called Iulus) and the Alban dynasty by the other (the son of 
Lavinia, also called Silvius). This probably represents an attempt to reconcile two 
originally distinct traditions, one of which made Ascanius/Tulus the founder of Alba 
(and its dynasty), and the other which connected them with an indigenous founder 
called Silvius. The latter version is presupposed in versions of the story in which Alba 
Longa was already in existence at the time the Trojans arrived, for instance in Ennius 
(31 Sk. with Skutsch’s commentary). As for Silvius, he is perhaps to be identified with 
the Agrios of Hesiod, 7h. 1011-18 (cf. Alféldi, Early Rome, 239). In any case the 
presence in the story of two potential founders can explain their personal rivalry 
and the potential for conflict between them. This element is clearly present in the 
fragment (in both versions), particularly in the suggestion that Ascanius/Iulus 
founded Alba Longa through envy caused by the birth of his half-brother. There is 
a possible conflict here with Fro and F1i2, because, as Perret wryly observed 
(Les Origines, 525), one would not expect it to take twenty-seven years for the imuidia 
to manifest itself. A fair point, but it is perfectly possible that Cato’s version left this 
problem unresolved. F12 on its own is sufficient to show that Cato regarded the elder 
Ascanius (=Iulus) as the founder of Alba, and that he accepted the chronological 
interpretation of the prodigy of the thirty piglets. On the other hand, the death of 
Ascanius/Tulus without issue allowed Cato to make the younger Ascanius (Silvius) 
the ancestor of the Alban dynasty and therefore of the founder of Rome. This was 
important because it symbolized the ancestry of the Latins and of the Roman people, 
who were the product of the union of Trojans and native Aborigines (I'63); so too the 
descendants of Aeneas were the result of his marriage to an Italian bride. 


F9 Macrobius invokes Cato in order to explain Virgil’s description of Mezentius 
as conlemptor diuom (Aen. 7.648). The fragment gives the earliest known version of an 
aetiological tale explaining the practice of offering the first wine of every vintage to 
Jupiter, a ceremony that occurred annually on 23 April. Other accounts of the story 
can be found in Fast. Praen. viiii k. Mai Unscr. Ital. 13.2.131); Ov. fast. 4.877—-900; 
Plin. nat. 14.88; Fest. 322; cf. W. Warde Fowler, The Roman Festivals (London, 1899), 
8s—8; Scullard, Festivals, 106-8. See also Postumius 4 F4 and comm. Mezentius 
was the Etruscan king of Caere (though this is not explicitly stated in the extant 
fragments of Cato) and probably belonged to an old local legend. The name is 
Etruscan, and is now attested on a seventh-century vase inscription from Caere 
(F Gaultier, D. Briquel, CRAJ (1989), 99-115). On Mezentius see further 
M. Thome, Gestalt und Funktion des Mezentius (Frankfurt, 1979); A. La Penna, EV 3. 
510-15; id., Maia 32 (1990), 3-30. Macrobius’ citation of the book number in this 
passage is the only certain evidence that Cato dealt with the Aeneas legend in book I. 
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We have therefore assigned to this book all the other fragments bearing on this subject 
(F'4-13). 


F10 The main issues here are the authenticity of the citation and, if it is authentic, 
the question of how much of it is to be attributed to Cato. Although rejected out of 
hand by Peter, the OGR is now considered a genuine work of late antiquity and 
its citations can no longer be summarily dismissed. Modern editors (Schréder, 
Chassignet, Beck—Walter, and Cugusi) accept 12.5 (the sentences immediately follow- 
ing Cato... docel) as genuine, and print it as a fragment of the Origines. But they 
all exclude the subsequent passage, 13.1~5, even though in early editions, such as 
those of Lion (1826), Krause (1833), and Roth (1852), it was included in the text 
as representing Cato. Schréder justifies the omission on the grounds that the last 
section (13.5) agrees with Serv. 4en. 6.760 (here F8), which he had decided could not 
be Cato. But the alternative view, that F8 genuinely reflects Cato, turns this argument 
on its head, and serves rather to confirm that OGR 13.1-5 is also an authentic 
quotation from Cato’s Origines (thus Richard, Hommages R. Schilling (1983), 409-11). 
The fact that the whole passage from 12.5 to 13.5 is in indirect speech clearly implies 
that it forms a unity and is dependent on Caio ... docet (a point conceded by 
Schréder, 145). The switch to oratio recta in 13.6 signifies a change of source; 
probably all of 13.6-7 comes from Lutatius (32 F4), referred to at the end of 13.7. See 
Richard, Comm. ad loc. 

In origine generis Romani... This can only be a reference to the Origines, which 
the anonymous author elsewhere (15.5) cites in the normal way. This implies either 
that he regarded Origo generis Romani as a suitable title for Cato’s work as a whole 
icf. Momigliano, Secondo contributo, 149), or that he took the first book of the Origines 
to be an account of the origin of the Roman people (cf. Cic. rep. 2.3.1=F 131 below). If 
so (and this is the view of Richard, Comm. ad loc.), there is a clear indication that the 
fragment belongs to book 1. 

For discussion of the substance of the fragment, and the general context, see 
comm. on F4—12 above. 


F1l The difficulty here, as in all cases where two authors are cited, is to decide 
which elements of the text come from Caesar, which from Cato, and which from 
both. In the present instance we can say that the explanation of the name lulus as 
a diminutive of Jupiter is incompatible with those given in DS ad Aen. 1.267 (above, 
F6), which probably derive from Caesar but not from Cato (see comm. ad loc.), 
whereas the statement that the Julian family was descended from [ulus is incom- 
patible with Serv. ad Aen. 6.760 (above F8), which reports Cato as saying that Iulus 
died without issue. The passage could therefore be reconciled with the other evidence 
on the assumption that Cato derived the name Iulus from *Iovilus, and that Caesar 
declared him to be the ancestor of the Julii. But this is a contrived interpretation of a 
text which actually implies that Cato and Caesar said the same thing, not different 
things. The issue must remain very uncertain. On the substantive point, it should be 
stressed that the two parts of the passage are connected, in that speculation about 
the name Iulus is inevitably linked to the ancestral claims of the gens Iulia. There is 
no reason why Cato should not have been aware of this, even though the earliest 
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surviving evidence dates only from the 120s (the coin of Sex. Julius showing Venus: 
Crawford, RRC no. 258). The Julii were a leading patrician family, politically active in 
Cato’s time, and producing a consul in 157 Bc (cf. G. D’Anna, Problemi di latteratura 
latina arcaica (Florence, 1976), 103 n.106), The fact of our ignorance does not justify 
describing the family as ‘obscure’ before the first century Bc (Syme, RP 1. 65 is 
misleading in this respect). To endorse the ancestral pretensions of a patrician clan is 
naturally the last thing Cato would have done; but to deny them by stating that Iulus 
died childless might have given him pleasure. In general see Weinstock, Divus Julius, 
g—12, 15-18; Richard, Comm. ad loc. 


F12 Other recent editors (Schréder, Chassignet, Beck—Walter, Cugusi) combine this 
with OGR 12.5 (F10) as a different version of the same fragment. But that text 
records the prodigy that foretold the foundation of Alba Longa after a thirty-year 
interval, whereas this one records the actual event, and almost certainly therefore 
refers to a different part of Cato’s text. 


F13 The statement in passage (a) that Cato did not ‘set a Greek date’ is explained by 
the context, and for this reason the preceding and following sentences of Dionysius 
are printed in the text. Dionysius must mean that Cato did not use Olympiads, as 
Timaeus, Fabius, and Cincius had done, and as Dionysius himself did. It is not 
certain that Cato actually gave the figure of 432 years, which may rather be the total 
calculated by Dionysius on the basis of other figures given by Cato. In any case, it 
seems that in Cato the foundation of Alba occurred exactly 400 years before that of 
Rome. If the sack of Troy occurred in year T, Cato placed the Trojans’ arrival in 
Italy in T+2, the founding of Alba in T+ 32, and the founding of Rome in T +432. 
It would follow that Cato’s foundation date for Rome was 751 BC, i.e. during the 
first year of the seventh Olympiad (752/1 Bc), if he accepted Eratosthenes’ date 
for T (as DH implies)—i.e. 1184/3 Bc (see Leuze, Jahrzahlung, 168 ff., 197 ff., 202-6; 
C. Schulze, PCPAS 41 (1995), 193-214). The long interval was filled by the dynasty 
of Alban kings, which Cato must have included in some form (cf. F8). The problem 
was equally known to his predecessors, including Timaeus (DH, cited here) and 
Fabius Pictor (1 T7: the Taormina dipinto), but it is uncertain who first introduced 
the list of individual kings, the lengths of their reigns, and other details. That Cato 
was the first to set out the Alban king-list in detail has been suggested (e.g. by 
Ogilvie, Comm. 34), but there is no evidence for this, and Cincius (2) F6 indicates 
that at least some details of the list were already established before Cato (see comm. 
ad loc.). 

The version of John Lydus (b) is generally disregarded, both because the figure of 
439 years is wrong, and because he attributes it equally to Cato and Varro, who almost 
certainly gave different figures. It is noteworthy that Lydus’ starting-point is not the 
sack of Troy (T), but the arrival of Aeneas in Italy (T'+2). It is conceivable that his 
calculation of the interval between T'+2 and the foundation of Rome amounted to 429 
years (vx), which could have been corrupted in transmission to 439 (vA@); but Varro, 
who put the foundation of the city in 753 and also accepted Eratosthenes’ date for 
T, would have had an interval two years shorter than Cato’s, however calculated 
(cf. Fraccaro, Studi Varroniani (Padua, 1907), 100-2). 
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F14 See commentary on Pictor 1 F4. All we can deduce from this passage is that 
Cato’s version of the Romulus story conformed to the standard account as recorded 
in the earliest Roman histories. Of the distinctive features of his narrative nothing can 
be said. 


F15 The context is evidently the war between Alba Longa and Rome in the reign of 
Tullius Hostilius. Interpretation of the fragment depends to some extent on how it is 
punctuated. The version presented here takes coepit as intransitive and bellum as the 
subject. An alternative reading would result from different punctuation. Hence: ... 
hellum coeptt Cluilius praetor Albanus. oratores misit ..., etc. (*... Cluilius the Alban 
praetor began the war. He sent orators . ..’, etc.). A third possibility would be... 
bellum coepit Cluilius. praetor Albanus oratores misit ..., etc. (... Cluilius began the 
war. The Alban praetor sent orators . . .’, etc.). This would imply that Cluilius and 
the praetor were different persons, which seems unlikely, especially as other sources 
refer to Cluilius as a magistrate (dux, Paul. Fest. 48; strategos, DH 3.9.2) rather than a 
king (but Livy calls him rex: 1.22.7; 23.4, 7). 


F16 Macrobius offers a variety of interpretations of the mysterious figure of Acca 
Larentia in this passage (reproduced in full here, partly for readers’ convenience, and 
partly because its structure may serve to indicate how Cato presented the episode). 
The sources were analysed by Mommsen (RF 2. 1-22), who distinguished the original 
story of a prostitute copulating with Hercules in the time of Ancus Marcius from 
a later variant which identified her as the wife of Faustulus and the foster-mother 
of Romulus and Remus. He famously dubbed the two Larentias ‘real’ and ‘false’ 
respectively (die echte und die falsche Acca Larentia). The two accounts are essentially 
incompatible alternatives (although some ancient sources suggested that there 
were two different women of the same name: Plut. Rom. 4.3-5.5; mor. 272F—27 3B: 
Lact. inst. 1.20.1-2). The question is: which version appeared in Cato? 

Mommsen argued that the ‘false’ Acca Larentia was invented by the later annalists, 
who found it convenient to identify the hitherto anonymous foster-mother with the 
famous prostitute, and thus also to provide a rationalized version of the /upa myth. 
The secondary version appeared in both Valerius Antias (25 F2—3, cf. comm.) and 
Licinius Macer (27 F2, also cited here), and it is widely supposed that it originated 
with them. If so, there can be no question of its appearance in Cato. For this reason 
Schréder (165) links the Cato fragment to the ‘real’ Acca Larentia. Chassignet follows 
suit, and relocates the fragment accordingly (Chassignet 1. 23 with note ad loc.; 
Cugusi for once confuses the issue by not distinguishing between the views of 
Schréder and Chassignet on the one hand, and of Jordan and Peter on the other. His 
own interpretation coincides with the former, but he continues to place this fragment 
under the reign of Romulus. He then compounds the error by criticizing Chassignet 
for making the necessary change). Unfortunately, matters are not so simple. There 
are good reasons for identifying Larentia with the mother of the Lares, the divine 
ancestors of the Roman people (E. Tabeling, Mater Larum (Frankfurt, 1932); 
Coarelli, Foro romano, 1. 270-80); and the possible association of the twin Lares 
Praestites with Romulus and Remus (Schwegler, RG 1. 434-5; Ogilvie, Comm. 50; 
Cornell, PCPAS 21 (1975), 30; Wiseman, Remus, 98) suggests that Larentia’s presence 
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in the foundation story may be older than Mommsen thought. Pais even tried to turn 
Mommsen’s interpretation on its head, and to suggest that the ‘false’ Acca Larentia 
was in fact the original one (Ancient Legends, 60-95). In any case we cannot be certain 
that she (the ‘false’ A.L.) did not feature in the work of a second-century writer. The 
prima facie implication of OGR 20.3 is that Acca Larentia (if that is the correct 
reading of the text: see Richard’s apparatus) appeared as the wife of Faustulus in 
Ennius. This is accepted by Skutsch (218, on Annals 1.44), but only on the general 
grounds that the authenticity of the OGR has been rehabilitated. But Skutsch does 
not discuss the question of whether Ennius is really referred to (the MSS have 
‘aennius’ or ‘annius’; ‘Ennius’ was proposed by Schott, but others have suggested 
‘Fannius’ (Puccioni) or ‘Vennonius’ (Jordan)), or the fact that he is cited together 
with Caesar. As always when two authors are cited for the same information, one 
cannot be certain that any particular detail appeared in both; Ennius (if it is he) might 
have written only that Faustulus gave the twins to his wife to suckle, without naming 
her as Acca Larentia. 

Although they rejected the evidence of the OGR, Jordan and Peter nevertheless 
believed that Cato was referring to the ‘false’ Acca Larentia, and accordingly placed 
the fragment among those dealing with the foundation story. The fact that Cato 
attributed Larentia’s fortune to her plying of her trade (cf. Gell. 7.7.5, citing Valerius 
Antias (=25 F3) is taken by some (e.g. Jordan xxxiii) to exclude the version in which 
she inherited it from Tarutius. This is not conclusive, however, as in that version her 
marriage to Tarutius was the payment she received from Hercules for his night with 
her; in these circumstances she could equally well be said to have been ‘made wealthy 
by her meretricious profession’ (meretricio quaestu locupletatam). 

On present evidence it is impossible to resolve the issue conclusively. The balance 
of probability seems to the present editors to favour the view of Schréder and 
Chassignet against that of Jordan and Peter, and to place the event referred to by Cato 
in the reign of Ancus Marcius. It is not simply that there is no conclusive proof that 
Mommsen’s ‘false’ Acca Larentia appeared in any author earlier than Macer and 
Antias (on Ennius Annals 1.44 Sk. see above); there is also the clear implication in 
Macrobius that Cato’s version was consistent with the story outlined in the foregoing 
passage. Macrobius begins by telling the pleasing story (as he rightly describes it) of 
the ‘real’ Acca Larentia. Cato is then cited for details about the land that formed 
part of her bequest to the people. The true contrast comes next, when Macer is 
quoted as the author of the variant story about the ‘false’ Acca Larentia. It would be 
rash to infer, as some have done, that it was Macer who first introduced this version. 
Macrobius cannot be presumed to have made an exhaustive study of all republican 
scholarship on the subject. But it 1s arguable that Macer was the first of the authors 
Macrobius had read to give the story of the ‘false’ Acca Larentia. The logic of the 
passage is clear, and on balance it seems more likely than not that Cato’s Acca 
Larentia was the ‘real’ one, the prostitute who consorted with Hercules in the time of 
Ancus Marcius. 

This leaves the problem of context. It is easy to see how the ‘false’ Acca Larentia 
fits into the narrative history of Rome. As the foster-mother of the twins she is a 
central figure in the foundation story, and naturally features as such in Livy, 
Dionysius, Plutarch, and the OGR. The ‘real’ Acca Larentia, however, plays no part 
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in any extant historical narrative, except where she is mentioned as a variant, as in 
Plut. Rom. 5. She is not mentioned in accounts of the reign of Ancus Marcius, and 
one would not expect Cato’s Origines to have been any different. All the relevant 
sources are antiquarian discussions of the Larentalia. Cato included much antiquarian 
material, but it is not easy to see why he should have found cause to comment on 
the origins of this festival in particular. The most likely solution, suggested by the 
wording of the fragment itself, is that the context was topographical, and that the land 
bequeathed to the people by Larentia was mentioned in a discussion of the growth of 
the city and its territory, or in an account of the origins of its various parts (thus 
Mommsen, RF 2. 8 n. 23). But this remains a matter for speculation. 


F17 On the text and substance of this fragment see comm. on Fabius 1 Fo. 


F18 The fragment is cited by Festus to illustrate the use of nequitur and nequitum 
(=‘cannot’, ‘could not’) instead of non potest, non poluit, and by Donatus (and 
Gellius) to illustrate compluria. Festus’ attribution of the fragment to book 1 is to be 
preferred to Donatus’ (Originum V) in view of the context, which is evidently the 
‘exauguration’ of the Capitol in preparation for the construction of the temple of 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus by either Tarquinius Priscus (thus DH 3.69.5—6) or 
Tarquinius Superbus (thus Livy 1.55.1—4; cf. 5.54.7). On this discrepancy see comm. 
on Antias 25 Fig. 


F19 The fragment is quoted to illustrate the fact that mille (‘one thousand’) is 
singular. The context is beyond conjecture. 


F20 The fragment is quoted to illustrate the use of pedatus, to mean repetitus 
i‘demand for restitution’) or accessus (‘approach’): see Briscoe, ‘Fragments of Cato’s 
Origines’ (2010), 156. One would expect the form pedutu rather than the manuscript 
reading pedato (hence Leopardus’ emendation, and cf. F143). The use of igi/ur at the 
start of a sentence, and in a temporal sense, is normal in Cato (Till, Lingua di Catone, 21). 

The use of the first person plural (nobis) may indicate that the fragment comes from 
a speech, but it does not necessarily do so. Roman historians frequently used the first 
person plural when referring to the Roman state, Roman soldiers, or Roman citizens 
in a wide variety of contexts. The usage is extremely common in Sallust, Caesar, 
Tacitus, and Ammianus, but, perhaps surprisingly, rare in Livy. For discussion, and 
tull references, see Marincola, Authority and Tradition, 286—7; cf. also our introduction 
to Trajan (no. 96). Marincola notes the possibility that the practice started with Cato, 
and cites F82. Other possible instances in Cato include F114a and 119, and possibly 
y5 (on which see apparatus and comm.). 


F21 Nonius cites these words to illustrate the definition of prosapia as ‘length of 
ancestry’ (generis longitudo); it was already an archaism at the time of Cicero (71m. 39). 
The same combination of words is used by Sallust, probably in direct imitation of 
Cato (cf. T23a—-d), in Jug. 85.10, who makes the consul Marius contemptuously 
refer to ‘a man of ancient lineage’ (hominem ueteris prosapiae), cf. also Suet. Galb. 2.1; 
Apul. apol. 18; met. 1.1. 
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F22 Cited by Charisius as an illustration of the rule that /ignum (‘wood’) should be 
used in the singular even when multiple quantities are indicated. The quotation 
illustrates the point best if uehes is taken as plural (as in our translation, and in 
Cugusi’s), although other editors make it singular: Schroder (196) translates it ‘ein 
Fuder Holz’, ‘a waggonload of wood’ (followed by Chassignet: “une charretée de bois’, 
and Beck—Walter: ‘eine Holzfuhre’). The ‘wood’ referred to in this passage is taken to 
be firewood by A. Mazzarino, Helikon 8 (1968), 444-6, who links the fragment with 
Tarquinius Priscus’ war against the Sabines, in which a stratagem was employed that 
involved floating large quantities of lighted firewood (magnam uim lignorum) down 
the river (Livy 1.37.1; DH 3.56). Although /ignum in the singular can mean firewood 
(cf. CIL 10.3678: ligni duri uehes cccc), it is equally possible, and perhaps more likely, 
that it means ‘timber’ in this context. It may be that Cato referred to ‘waggonloads 
of wood’ in connection with some great construction project, such as the temple of 
Jupiter or the Cloaca Maxima (the latter especially tempting in view of DH 4.44.2; 
Strabo 5.235; Pliny nat. 36.108). 


F23 The fragment illustrates the fact that in early Latin the nominative of ethnic 
adjectives ended in -atis rather than in -as, which was normal in classical Latin. 
Priscian cites the present fragment for Capenatis, followed by F35 (Arpinatis) and F36 
(Ardeatis). For further details see comm. ad locc. On the Grove of Capena see below, 
on F69. The context of the present fragment is beyond conjecture. 


F24 Passage a is quoted twice by Priscian, to illustrate the forms of the adjectives 
plerus (instead of the more usual plerusque), and campestris (instead of campester). 
Passage b (cf. 65 Bertini), from the etymological dictionary of the twelfth-century 
monk Osbern (or Osbert) of Gloucester, is clearly based on a misunderstanding, and 
may not in any case be independent of Priscian, who was one of his main sources, along 
with Isidore, Paul. Fest., etc. The context is uncertain, because neither the place nor 
the date is precisely indicated. The reference may be to the Volscian conquest of the 
Pomptine plain in the 490s Bc (Cornell, Beginnings, 304~—7), which would fit campestris, 
or to an event in the legendary period before Aeneas, which would explain the mention 
of the Aborigines (cf. F63). For this reason it is impossible to say how the fragment 
fits into book 1, or how it relates, if at all, to F72 (on which see comm. ad loc.). 


F25 The fragment is quoted twice (together with F153) to illustrate the use of so/i as 
the genitive singular of so/us (instead of solius, and nulli instead of nullius in F153). It is 
generally recognized that the fragment is linked to the occasion, in 460 BC Varr., when 
Lucius Mamilius of Tusculum helped the Romans to put down the putsch of Appius 
Herdonius, a Sabine adventurer who had seized the Capitol with a private army of 
clients (Livy 3.18-19; DH 10.14-16). Two years later Mamilius was rewarded with 
the Roman citizenship (Livy 3.29.6), the first known example of a personal grant of 
this type, and it is evidently to this event that the fragment refers. The fact that book 1 
contained an event of 458 Bc Varr. has been taken to indicate that it covered not just 
the kings (cf. T1), but also the first decades of the republic (thus Astin, Cato, 213; 
Kierdorf, Chiron 10 (1980), 212-3). This is possible, perhaps likely, but far from 
certain. The alternative is that the fragment was part of an independent account of 
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) 
the origins of Tusculum (Cato’s home town, be it noted), down to the time of its 
incorporation into the Roman state. This would be consistent with the theory that 
book 1 contained the origins both of Rome and of its immediate Latin neighbours 
(cf. below, on F26). 


F26  Priscian quotes this passage in a comment on the form weterior (rather than 
uetustior) as the comparative of wetus. The text is corrupt (see apparatus; for discussion 
and other possible emendations see A. Mazzarino, Helikon 18-19 (1978-9), 425-7, 
and Cugusi, BSL 26 (1996), 152-3). As for the context, there are two possibilities. 
The comment about the relative antiquity of Antemnae may have been a passing 
observation in the course of the narrative, most obviously in an account of its defeat 
by Romulus, along with Caenina and Crustumerium (Livy 1.9-11; DH 2.32.2; 34.1; 
thus Wagener, M. Porcii Catonis originum fragmenta, 28, a conjecture that accounts 
for the placement of the fragment in Peter and subsequent editions); alternatively 
Cato could have written about Antemnae as a subject in its own right, perhaps as part 
of a more systematic account of the origins of places in the immediate vicinity of 
Rome. The issue therefore has an important bearing on the question of the nature and 
content of book r. 

Antemnae is situated on the Via Salaria, within the confines of the Villa Ada, at 
the confluence of the Anio and the Tiber; in the late nineteenth century the site was 
occupied, and largely destroyed, by a military fort, the Forte Antenne, and is still 
under military control. 

The legendary tradition was very conscious that most of Rome’s neighbours were 
older than she was (Livy 1.3.7; 1.52.2; DH 1.31.4), but the extreme antiquity of 
Antemnae in particular is recorded by DH (1.16.5; 2.35.7) and by Silius Italicus 
(Pun. 8.365). Archaeological evidence from surface surveys and casual finds indicates 
habitation at Antemnae dating back to the ninth century Bc: see L. Quilici, S. Quilici 
Gigli, Antemnae (Rome, 1978). 


F27 This fragment is cited by Gellius (immediately after F41r) in a discussion of the 
conjunction quin. It has generally been taken (since Wagener, 39) to refer to the story 
of Arruns of Clusium (Livy 5.33.3; DH 13.10; Plut. Cam. 15). According to this 
whimsical tale Arruns was the guardian of Lucumo, a young nobleman of Clusium 
and the heir to a large fortune. Arruns dutifully performed his task, but Lucumo 
repaid him by seducing his wife. That Lucumo is the subject of the fragment seems 
likely in view of DH 13.10.2, who says that he sought not only to seduce Arruns’ wife 
in secret, but openly to expose her to public shame (cf. Plut. Cam. 15.6), which must 
therefore be the meaning of prostitueret, a usage not otherwise attested before Ovid 
(cf. OLD, s.v. 2). But an allusion to the story of Arruns and Lucumo would have to be 
ruled out if preference is given to the transmitted reading eum (as by most editors of 
Gellius) over eam (a correction in the tenth-century MS Leiden Voss. Lat. F112, 
favoured by editors of Cato). As uitiare could not be used of a woman seducing a man 
(thus excluding the possibility that the subject is the wife of Arruns), the reading 
zum could only refer to a homosexual act. This interpretation would compel the 
conclusion that Cato was referring to some other (otherwise unknown) event. But 
on balance we are inclined to retain eam; the corruption would be easy in early 
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Carolingian, where the ‘open’ a looks very much like u (cf. Holford-Strevens, Gellius’, 
308 n. 10, citing a pre-Gellian instance of a > u corruption at 1.7.1-2). If so the 
connection with Arruns remains overwhelmingly probable. 

According to the story, Arruns was powerless to act on his own against Lucumo, 
who had become wealthy and influential, and so turned to the Gauls, and persuaded 
them with gifts of wine to avenge him by invading Italy and attacking Clusium. The 
story is traditional (it is alluded to by Polybius (2.17.3 with Walbank’s note), who 
may have been following Cato: see below on F33), and offers a fanciful aetiology for 
the Gallic invasions. Arruns’ absurdly disproportionate reaction, coupled with the 
stereotyped motif of Gallic fondness for wine (which Cato may have dwelt upon: see 
Amm. Marc. 15.12.4=F 151), suggests either that the original story of a domestic 
quarrel has been artificially inserted into the tradition of the Gallic invasions, or that 
there was once more to it. For example, it may be a romanticized version of a dynastic 
struggle in Clusium, in which one of the ousted parties called in the aid of Gallic 
mercenaries; this possibility is supported by the fact that Lucumo is probably not 
a name but a Latinized version of Etruscan /auyme (=‘king’). Thus Walbank, loc. cit. 
(‘to enlist their aid against the [sic] Lucumo’); cf. Cornell, Beginnings, 316. 

However that may be, the question remains of how the story fitted into Cato’s 
Origines. It could have formed part of a narrative account of the Gallic Sack of Rome 
in 390 BC Varr. (as in the extant sources; this possibility is assumed as a fact by 
Kierdorf, Chiron 10 (1980), 213-14), of an investigation of how the Gauls first came to 
Italy (as in Polybius), or of a discussion of the origo (i.e. the pre-Roman history) of 
Clusium. It is important to distinguish between attempts to explain Gallic incursions 
into peninsular Italy (including the one that led to the sack of Rome) and the earlier 
Gallic invasion of Cisalpina from across the Alps. The Arruns episode and other 
parallel tales are brought in to surviving accounts of both, with confusing results. 
They are carefully distinguished by Williams (Beyond the Rubicon (2001), 100~39), in 
an exemplary discussion of the various traditions (see 103-4 for the Cato fragment). 


F28 The fragment is quoted after examples of the use of sublimis (=‘high’ or 
‘elevated’). The context of the fragment is unfortunately beyond conjecture, 
especially as neither the subject nor the object of swblimauit is identified. 


F29 Cited by Nonius for the use of putidas (=putres, ‘rotten’). Although in nauis is 
an emendation, it is clearly correct (for other conjectures, all suggesting naue(1)s, see 
Peter’s apparatus). The reference may be to the ‘insurance scandal’ of 213-212 BC, in 
which two state contractors, M. Postumius of Pyrgi, and T. Pomponius of Veii, made 
money by loading worthless cargoes on to unseaworthy ships, and, when they sank, 
claiming compensation from the Roman government (Livy 25.3.10-11). As Badian 
notes, the method seems highly up-to-date (Publicans and Sinners (Oxford, 1972), 18). 
The difficulty, once again, is the context. Why should Cato refer to an event of the 
Second Punic War in book 2? Book numbers can be corrupted, but it is not legitimate 
to emend the text to Originum lib. V (thus Wagener, 65; L. Miiller (ed. Nonius 221); 
M. Scarsi, Studi Nontani 5 (1978), 277) in order to make it fit the presumed context. It 
would in any case be possible to imagine contexts in which events of 213-12 might 
have appeared in book 2. The fraudsters were from southern Etruria (on the possible 
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significance of this see Toynbee, Hannibal’s Legacy (London, 1966), 2. 354-5), and 
the episode could be from an account of the ‘origo’ of Veii, Pyrgi, or Caere. This 
would be consistent with the view that for Cato ‘origo’ meant ‘history from the 
beginning’ (sc. to the present): see introduction, I. 204. Alternatively, Cato might have 
referred to the episode (which happened in his lifetime, and was undoubtedly a major 
scandal) in order to illustrate the deceitfulness of Etruscans in general (or of southern 
Etruscan businessmen in particular). That he did not shy away from such stereotypes 
or from trenchant comments about Italian peoples is evident from e.g. F33—-4. Given 
our ignorance of precisely how Cato organized his account of Italian origins in 
books 2 and 3, and of what sort of material he included, such possibilities should 
not be ruled out. But in the present case both the historical reference and the context 
remain highly uncertain. 


F30 Cited by Nonius as an example of ge/us as a masculine noun (rather than the 
more common neuter gelus or gelu). The start of the fragment has been seen as 
corrupt, /? and previous editors evidently taking /ibii as dittography of /ib. ii. But 
it is clear that Cato was describing the customs of a people living in an icy region, and 
this makes Roth’s Libui an attractive emendation, because the Libui are attested as 
a Gallic people living in the Ticino valley (Livy 5.35.1; 21.38.7; 33.37.6). They are 
probably identical with the Libicii who lived in and around Vercellae, according to 
Pliny nat. 3.124 (cited at F57, below). The identification is confirmed by a com- 
parison of Livy 33.37.6, who mentions the Laevi and Libui (Laeuos Libuosque) in this 
general area, with Polybius 2.17.4, who places the Ado cat AeBéxcor at the eastern 
end of the Po plain, near the source of the river; this probably means the region 
between the Ticino and the Dora Baltea, which Polybius took to be the headwaters 
of the Po (Walbank ad loc. and on 2.16.6). In Polybius the Laoi and Lebekioi are both 
Gallic, while Livy seems to make the Laevi Ligurian (5.35.2; for Cato and Pliny on 
this question see on F57); but it does not follow that Livy believed the Libui to be 
Ligurian as well (thus, rightly, Briscoe, Comm., on 33.37.6). No source explicitly 
identifies the Libui (or Libicii) as Ligurian, and all indications are that they were 
believed to be Gallic; that may be presumed to have been Cato’s view as well, although 
the surviving evidence does not explicitly confirm this. The general context must 
be Cato’s account of the origins and customs of the peoples of Cisalpine Gaul; the 
fragment is a good example of his ethnographic practice of describing curious 
and unusual customs based on eyewitness testimony, either his own or that of an 
informant. 


F31 Cited by Charisius for papauer as masculine rather than neuter. The general 
context is once again likely to be Cato’s account of Cisalpine Gaul, but beyond that 
one can only guess. The Gallic poppy could have been mentioned in a description 
of flora and fauna (cf. F'47, 75, 142), of agricultural produce (cf. F40, 46, 48), or of its 
use, e.g. for medicinal, recreational (?), or culinary purposes (cf. F43, 44; also agr. 79, 
84; and see Chassignet ad loc.). 


F32 Cited for the archaic form quescumque (cf. F1, 123). The subjunctive (rare with 
quicumque) implies reported speech, but the precise context is beyond conjecture. 
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Wagener (36) suggested that the fragment comes from the start of book 2, as part of a 
summary of the previous book, but there is no compelling reason why Cato should not 
have referred (or made someone else refer) to the kings of Rome at some other point in 
the book. 


F33 This general comment on the character of the Gauls (cited as an example of 
industriosissime) may have been part of an introduction to Cato’s account of Cisalpine 
Gaul. It does not follow, however, that ‘Gallia’ in this passage means ‘Cisalpine Gaul’ 
(as Chassignet thinks, followed by Beck—Walter). On the contrary, it is clearly not a 
geographical reference at all, but rather metonymy for ‘the Gauls’ or ‘Gallic society’ 
(common in Latin: cf. Graecia capta), and need not be taken as referring only to the 
Gauls of North Italy. The pithy description of Gallic character is typically Catonian, 
and reveals a certain respect for people whom he had fought against in his youth 
(at the Metaurus in 207), and who had only recently begun to be conquered by Rome. 
In 194 he served as legate in Cisalpine Gaul and Liguria (cf. below, on F56). That 
Cato had travelled in Gallic lands and observed the people at first hand is beyond 
doubt. Polybius had done the same, and his description in 2.14-17 represents a 
parallel, near-contemporary account. If Paul Pédech is right (La Méthode historique de 
Polybe (Paris, 1964), 567) that Polybius inserted this passage after 146 BC, he could 
have used Cato’s Origines, and would almost certainly have done so. At several points 
his account deals with things also touched on in fragments of Cato (e.g. 2.15.2-3, 
cf. F48), although the suggestion that argute /oqui in this fragment should be emended 
to agriculturam in view of Pol. 2.17.10 (G. Dottin, Mélanges Havet (Paris, 1909), 
119-28) is far-fetched. In this context argute loqui probably signifies rhetorical skill, 
the ability to speak with wit and subtlety, although a pejorative meaning for argutus 
(‘crafty’, ‘deceitful’) cannot be ruled out: cf. Letta, Athenaeum 62 (1984), 416 n. 161, 
‘non comporta necessariamente una lode’. It has been suggested that Cato mentioned 
the Gauls’ skill with words in the context of his own investigation of their country, 
history, and customs, and that the fragment, together with F34, formed part of a 
methodological preface to book 2. This is theoretically possible, but cannot be certain, 
and would not be worth mentioning if it did not have the authority of Jacques 
Heurgon (Mélanges Seston (Paris, 1974), 235 n. 35), and were it not for the fact that 
these two fragments are otherwise the strongest evidence that Cisalpine Gaul was 
treated in book 2. If they are attributed instead to a methodological preface, we are left 
with F30, where the Libui are the product of a textual emendation, and F29 and 31, 
where the context is anything but certain. The result is that what may have seemed a 
well-founded theory (that Cisalpine Gaul was covered in book 2), while still probable, 
is now shown to be less secure. In general cf. A. Fo, Romanobarbarica 4 (1979), 13-30. 


F34 The two versions (a and b) are sometimes listed as separate fragments (e.g. by 
Peter, Chassignet, and Cugusi), but it is much more likely that they refer to the same 
passage of Cato’s text (thus Jordan, and cf. M. Dubuisson, RBPA 68 (1990), 81). 
There is little difference in meaning between fallaces and mendaces, and the 
probability is that a gives a general summary of a text that is quoted verbatim in 
b. The asyndeton and the paired adjectives inliterati mendacesque are typical of Cato’s 
style (Till, Lingua di Catone, 56). In this case the characterization of the Ligurians 
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as illiterate and deceitful is explicitly linked to the difficulty of recovering truthful 
information about their origins, and provides important evidence about Cato’s 
research methods (cf. Horsfall, Nepos, 121). In short, it proves that he was in the 
habit of learning what he could from the local inhabitants by questioning them and 
consulting their written records and oral traditions. /n/iterat: is to be taken in the basic 
sense of ‘unable to read and write’ and as a reference to the fact that the Ligurians 
had no written documents (a fact consistent with the almost complete absence of 
epigraphic evidence: M. Lejeune, Lepontica (Paris, 1971), 133 ff.). That Cato linked 
the absence of written records with the difficulty of historical investigation is 
extremely significant. We know a little of how Cato got to know Liguria and the 
Ligurians at first hand. When travelling to Spain as consul in 195 he and his army 
went by sea from Luna and sailed along the Ligurian coast (Livy 34.8.4—7), and in 
the conditions of ancient seafaring this would have meant putting in at least once, 
probably at Genoa. The journey would have been preceded by advance preparations 
and demands for assistance along the whole coast (per oram maritimam, Livy 34.8.5, an 
account that is generally agreed to be based on Cato’s own writings: see Briscoe ad loc. 
and our comm. on F133). In 190 Cato took up the cause of the Ligurians in his 
prosecution of Q. Minucius Thermus, who had had ten of their local officials 
scourged and another ten men put to death (ora. fr. 59-63 Malc.=F 43-7 Cugusi; 
Astin, Cato, 63, 327-8). Cato’s stance in these speeches is not to be seen as 
inconsistent (either politically or morally) with a fragment that disparages the 
Ligurians. Their mendacity would not make Thermus’ behaviour any less outrageous 
or deserving of prosecution; and in any case the example of Cicero shows that the 
attitudes of an orator in the forensic arena could fluctuate according to the demands of 
the case (for a contrary view see Dubuisson, RBPA 68 (1990), 82—3, who thinks Cato 
changed his mind about the Ligurians after their revolts in the 170s). 

The deceitfulness of the Ligurians later became a commonplace, and is referred to 
not only by Virgil in the cited passages (notice especially the ‘native tricks’: patrias... 
arts of Aen. 11.716), but also by Cicero (Sest. 69; har. resp. 5) and Ausonius (technop. 
10.23). That Cato played a large part in the dissemination of this idea is beyond 
doubt, but we cannot know whether it began with him or whether he made use of 
an existing ethnic stereotype. M. Dubuisson (RBPh 68 (1990), 74-83) offers an 
interesting discussion of this passage within the general framework of Roman ethnic 
stereotypes, although his method and approach are questionable. 


F35 Twice quoted by Priscian as the second of three examples from Cato’s 
Origines of city-ethnics in -alis (the others are F23 and 36). The attribution to book 1 
in GL 2. 337 is probably incorrect (see on F 36). 

The fragment draws attention to a distinctive feature of the inheritance laws at 
Arpinum in Cato’s time (the clear implication of the present tense). At Rome an 
inheritance included family name, fortune, and religious duties (nomen, pecunia, sacra: 
Cic. dom. 35). The requirement to continue the traditional sacred observances of a 
family was one of the more burdensome aspects of inheritance law, and could only 
be annulled by a meeting of the comitia calata (Gell. 15.27.3); it was regarded as a 
moral duty for Roman citizens, and was regulated by the censors. We know that Cato 
took the matter very seriously: as censor in 184 he expelled L. Veturius from the 
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equestrian order because he had neglected the hereditary religious obligations of his 
family (orat. fr. 72-82 Malc.=F 59-67 Cugusi). During his period of office Cato could 
hardly fail to notice that there was one group of Roman citizens, the municipes of 
Arpinum, who were bound by no such hereditary obligation. It may also be relevant 
that this was the first time that the Arpinates had presented themselves at the 
census as full Roman citizens. They had received limited Roman citizenship (without 
voting rights: ciuitas sine suffragio) in 304 BC Varr. (Livy 10.1.3), but full citizenship 
only in 188 (Livy 38.36.7~9), and were presumably included in the /ustrum of that 
year. What legal and administrative adjustments were involved in the change from 
cluitas sine suffragio to ciuilas oplimo iure is uncertain, as is the question of whether the 
affairs of Arpinum had to be formally regulated by the citizenship law of 188. But it is 
in any case likely that differences between the laws of Arpinum and those of Rome 
raised issues that had to be dealt with by the next censors, namely Valerius Flaccus 
and Cato. 

This fragment therefore suggests that Cato’s account of local customs and institu- 
tions in Italy was frequently based on intimate first-hand knowledge and practical 
administrative experience (cf. below, on F56). On a more general level it provides 
evidence of the principle that Roman municipia were permitted to retain their own 
local laws, and to adopt only such Roman enactments as they themselves saw fit (Gell. 
16.13.6, and cf. Cic. leg. 3.36, also concerning Arpinum). At first glance the obvious 
context for the fragment would seem to be an account of the origins, history, and 
customs of Arpinum, a Volscian city in Latium Adiectum. But the form of the 
sentence suggests another possible interpretation, namely that it was included as an 
illustration of a more general point, for instance that municipia retained their own 
laws, that the details of inheritance law varied from one Italian city to another, or simply 
that the Volscians had some strange and unusual customs. Any such proposition (and 
one could imagine many more of the same kind) could have been illustrated by the 
sentence si quis mortuus est Arpinalis ..., etc. Whatever the context, the fragment 
shows once again that Cato’s Origines included observation of existing conditions, and 
reported many local curiosities and peculiarities in contemporary Italy. 


F36 The problems surrounding the transmission of this fragment are fully dis- 
cussed in an important article by C. Ampolo (PdP 37 (1983), 321-6), to which this 
note is indebted. The fragment is quoted by Priscian in GL 2.129 (=a) as the last of 
three examples from Cato of ethnic adjectives ending in -a/is (the others are F23 and 
35 above). Priscian then repeats the same three excerpts when discussing the ablative 
of such adjectives (GL 2.337=b). On this second occasion, however, the third 
example (this fragment) is curtailed and somewhat garbled, the citation beginning 
‘populus [sic] communiter’ and ending with ‘Ardeatis’. As the two passages contain the 
same three examples in the same order, they cannot be independent of one another; it 
follows either that the citations in b were copied from a (it cannot be the other way 
round, as b gives a shorter and garbled version of the third excerpt), or that both 
were copied from a common source, either a collection of excerpts made by Priscian 
himself at an earlier stage, or (more probably in this case) the work of an earlier 
grammarian who had himself cited the excerpts in question. There is in fact 
little doubt that Priscian took the citations from a work by the early third-century 
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grammarian Flavius Caper, who is acknowledged in the preceding discussion in 
GL 2. 128-9. However the repetition occurred, the version in a. clearly has more 
authority than that in b (which was either copied from a or copied a second time, 
more carelessly, from Caper). For this reason the attribution of the fragment (and 
of F35) to book 1 of the Origines should be discounted. It is easy to see how Cato 
Censorius in i Originum ... in ti... thidem ... could become, through careless 
copying, Cuto ini Originum ... idem in eodem... idem in eodem .. . , but not the other 
way round. 

Although the version in a is thus shown to be more reliable, it cannot necessarily be 
regarded as an accurate transcription of the archaic document cited by Cato, who is 
generally agreed to have copied the text directly from a dedicatory inscription at the 
grove of Diana at Aricia (thus e.g. Schwegler, RG 2. 291; O. Seeck, RAM 37 (1882), 
15-25; E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums 5 (Stuttgart, 1902), 137; Rosenberg, 
Einleitung, 164). The text has been transmitted through a series of intermediaries 
(Cato, Flavius Caper, Priscian), and the Latin has almost certainly been modernized 
(Ampolo, PdP 37 (1983), 324 and n. 7). A further problem arises from a passage of 
Festus (128), who seems to be referring to the same event: Manius Egeri<us lucum> 
Nemorensem Dianae consecrauit, a quo multi et clari uirt orti sunt, et per mullos annos 
fuerunt; unde prouerbium: ‘multi Mani Ariciae’. ((Manius Egeri<us> dedicated the 
Nemorensian <grove> to Diana. His descendants were many and famous, over a long 
period of years. Hence the proverb: “Many a Manius at Aricia”.’). Ampolo argues that 
the name Manius must have appeared in the document, because otherwise Festus 
(Verrius Flaccus) would not have referred to it when seeking to explain the proverb 
multt Mani Ariciae, and consequently that Priscian’s version of what Cato wrote 
cannot be an accurate version of the original inscription. That may be so, but it cannot 
be certain that Verrius Flaccus knew of the dedication from an independent reading 
of the same inscription; he could equally have taken it from a secondary source, in 
which the original information (that could have come from Cato!) had somehow been 
corrupted. 

The fragment constitutes a historical document of the first importance, recording 
as it does the dedication of a sanctuary on behalf of a group of Latin peoples by an 
official styled ‘the Latin dictator’. Its significance is not greatly altered even if we 
choose the reading dicator (=‘one who dedicates’), which is in one of the best 
manuscripts (the ninth-century Paris BNF Lat. 7496) and is admittedly the /ectio 
difficilior (thus H. Rudolf, Stadt und Staat im romischen Italien (Gottingen, 1935), 
11-14). The phrase ‘the Latin dedicator’, in so far as it makes sense at all, still implies 
an official figure acting on behalf of a formally organized group of cities (cf. A. N. 
Sherwin White, The Roman Citizenship (2nd edn., Oxford, 1973), 13; S. Mazzarino, 
Dalla monarchia allo stato repubblicano (Catania, 1945), 148-50; id., Helikon 7 (1967), 
426-7; Alfoldi, Early Rome, 53). An interesting feature of the text is the absence of 
Rome from the list of peoples. This must mean either that Rome took no part, or that 
it was listed in a missing part of the text. The text as we have it may be incomplete 
(see below), but if it went on to list the [populus] Romanus we should have to conclude 
that the dedication occurred at a time when Rome enjoyed no special status or pre- 
dominance in Latium—and it is difficult to think when that might have been (other 
than the impossibly remote past, say before 600 BC). For that reason alone it is more 
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probable that the group of Latin peoples excluded Rome; and the leading role of 
Tusculum and Aricia (the dic(t)ator was from Tusculum, and the shrine of Diana was 
at Aricia) strongly suggests that we are dealing with the Latin coalition that rebelled 
from Rome after the fall of the kings, under the leadership of these same two 
cities (DH. 5.61 ff.; Livy 2.18.3 with Ogilvie’s note ad loc.; see further Cornell, 
CAH? 7.2. 264-74; Beginnings, 293-8). This coalition, sometimes called (in modern 
books) the Latin League, is said to have fought against Rome at Lake Regillus (499 or 
496 BC) and signed a bilateral treaty with Rome in 493 (the “Treaty of Spurius 
Cassius’). Another way of pinpointing the date of the dedication is to note that it 
must be later than the fall of the monarchy and the collapse of the Roman hegemony 
in Latium that had been established by the last kings (as reflected in the Carthage 
treaty of Pol. 3.22); on the other hand, it must pre-date the Volscian invasions of 
southern Latium which occurred in the 490s. Of the cities named in the text, 
Cora and Pometia were in Volscian hands by 495 Bc (Livy 2.22.3; if Pometia is 
correctly identified with Satricum, the Volscian takeover may be reflected in the 
archaeological record: F. Coarelli in Crise et transformation des soctétés archaiques 
(Rome, 1990), 135-54, esp. 149 f.; the identification is denied, however, by 
D. Palombi, ArchClass 57 (2006), 546-56). The dedication must therefore be placed 
within a few years of 500 BC. 

The sanctuary of Diana at Aricia is situated on the north-eastern shore of Lake 
Nemi, where excavations in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
unearthed a complex of religious buildings and votive finds (L. Morpurgo, Mon. Ant. 
13 (1903), 297-368; NSc. 1931, 237-305; T. F C. Blagg in M. Henig, A. King (eds.), 
Pagan Gods and Shrines of the Roman Empire (London, 1986), 211-19; J. Rasmus 
Brandt ez al. (eds.), Nemi (Rome, 2000); Grandazzi, Alba Longa, 325-31). The cult 
itself was very ancient, and probably went back long before the sixth century, certainly 
pre-dating the dedication recorded in our fragment. The likeliest interpretation is 
that the peoples who formed the Latin League gave their new alliance a religious 
dimension by jointly dedicating a grove in a pre-existing sanctuary. The venerable 
cult of Diana thus became the religious focus of the Latin League (cf. Beloch, 
RG 186). 

It is a much-disputed question whether or not the list of peoples in the Cato 
fragment is complete. Most recent commentators (including Chassignet) argue that 
it is incomplete, and that Priscian, who was interested in the form ‘Ardeatis’, did not 
bother to list the names that came after ‘Ardeatis Rutulus’. This would conform 
to Priscian’s usual practice, and it would be something of a coincidence (‘ein 
merkwiirdigen Zufall’: Beloch) if the object of the grammarian’s attention happened 
also to be the last item on the list (thus O. Seeck, RAM 37 (1882), 17; Beloch, RG 187; 
Alfoéldi, Early Rome, 53; J. Heurgon, The Rise of Rome (London, 1973), 157; Ampolo, 
PdP 37 (1983), 323; Cornell, CAH’ 7.2. 273-4; B. Liou Gille, PdP 47 (1992), 419-20). 
On this view the Latin League would have included more cities, and the revolt 
against Rome would have spread far wider; this would be consistent with the evidence 
of DH (5.61.3), who gives a list of twenty-nine cities, in alphabetical order, including 
the eight recorded by Cato (although in Dionysius Satricum appears instead of 
Pometia, and these two may not be identical: see above). On the other hand, 
Dionysius’ list is certainly a late compilation linked to the myth of the thirty Latin 
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peoples (with Rome being the one left out). It would not be legitimate to argue from 
Dionysius that Cato’s list must be incomplete. As for the argument that Priscian only 
cited enough of the text to illustrate his grammatical point, that would explain version 
b (populus [sic] .. . Ardeatis),; but as De Sanctis pointed out (SR 2. g2 n. 4), it would 
seem to follow that version a, which includes the preamble and adds Rutulus after 
Ardeatis, must give the complete text. It is true that the words ‘Ardeatis Rutulus’ go 
together and form a hendiadys (the people of Ardea were also known as Rutuli, just as 
the Romans were also known as Quirites), but we cannot be sure that Priscian knew 
this, and it was certainly not necessary for him to add Rutulus in order to give the 
sense. Priscian may often have truncated his quotations, but he did not invariably do 
so. In the present passage he could have ended his second example (F35) with Arpina- 
tis, but fortunately for us he did not, and instead quoted the whole sentence. Although 
the question is still undecided, the case for regarding version a as complete remains 
strong (see J. Beloch. N7PhP 29 (1883), 169-75; De Sanctis, SR 2. 92; A. Rosenberg, 
Hermes 54 (1919), 158-9; M. Gelzer, RE 12.1. 952-3; A. Bernardi, Nomen Latinum 
(Pavia, 1973), 24-5; V. Ciccala, RSA 6-7 (1976-7), 301-5; but note that O. Seeck, 
RAM 37 (1882), 17 and S. Mazzarino, Helikon 7 (1967), 426-7, raise the possibility 
that Rutulus is a grammarian’s gloss). 

Once again the context can only be guessed at. It is possible that Cato quoted the 
dedication in the course of an account of the event itself (thus e.g. Sherwin-White, 
The Roman Citizenship (2nd edn., Oxford, 1973), 13, who seems to have thought 
that books 2 and 3 contained a chronological narrative of Italian history; Thomsen, 
King Servius, 300), but other contexts are equally likely, for example the history of 
the Diana cult at Aricia, the origo of Tusculum (or of Aricia or indeed of any of the 
places listed), or a discussion of the dictatorship. The context is just as likely to have 
been ‘antiquarian’ as ‘historical’. The key point as far as Cato’s method is concerned 
is obviously the remarkable fact that he appears to have copied an inscription on 
the spot. 


F37 This tantalizing scrap of text, quoted in order to illustrate the meaning of uber 
(=“flourishing’), is less easy to restore than may at first appear. The natural assump- 
tion is that it deals with the flourishing condition of some Italian community before a 
war with Rome and the arrival of the legions; but that requires the restoration, after 
legiones, of a verb such as accederent (‘approached’), which was indeed inserted as a 
supplement in Vat. Pal. Lat. 1750. But a different verb, e.g. discederent (‘withdrew’), 
would completely reverse the sense. One should also beware of reading too much 
into the term ‘legions’, which in English tends to imply the Roman army in contrast 
to other armies. In Latin /egzones is a general term for army, and can be used equally of 
non-Romans, as in Livy 3.22.2 (lolscorum legiones), 24.49.4 (Carthaginienses legiones); 
notice especially Fg5 below (cum hostium legtonibus: ‘with the enemy legions’). Thus 
the fact that we do not know whose res is in question, nor the identity of the ‘legions’, 
nor what the legions were doing, leaves not only the context beyond conjecture, but 
also the basic meaning of the fragment. 


F38 The fragment must be from the Origines, as a book number is given. It is 
quoted to illustrate the masculine gender of sa/. It is not clear which kind of salt Cato 
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was referring to, since there were many different kinds of salt produced in various 
ways in North Africa (cf. Plin. zat. 31.76 and 81). Cato himself was interested in the 
production and exploitation of this extremely important mineral (cf. F116 below, and 
agr. 88), but why he should have mentioned Carthaginian salt in book 2 is a mystery 
(but that does not justify Wagener’s arbitrary emendation of the book number to V, 
even if one of the manuscripts (Z) has the variant ‘IIT’). 


F39 The fragment is quoted for the form detorsum (instead of detortum) as the 
perfect participle of detorqueo. We follow previous editors in assigning the fragment to 
book 2, although only one MS of Priscian gives this reading and the greater MS 
authority is for i IIIT Originum, adopted by Hertz in GL. But book 2 seems more 
likely in view of the content of the fragment, which explains the origin of the name of 
the Marrucini, a people who inhabited a stretch of territory to the east of the Paeligni 
and extending to the Adriatic, between the Vestini to the north and the Frentani to the 
south. They are frequently linked with the Marsi and Paeligni, and as the fragment 
shows this connection was reflected in the tradition concerning their origin. The story 
must have been that the Marrucini were descended equally from the Marsi and 
Paeligni, presumably from a migrating band drawn from both peoples. Schwegler’s 
suggestion (RG 1. 242 n.) that Cato recorded a migration resulting from a ver sacrum 
is very probable. A wer sacrum was an ancient Italic rite by which all the young men of 
a given year cohort (those born in the ‘sacred spring’) were consecrated to Mars, 
and on reaching adulthood were sent away to form a new tribe; it featured in the 
origin legends of many of the peoples of the central Apennines (W. Eisenhut, RE 8A 
(1955), 921-23; J. Heurgon, Trois études sur le ‘Ver sacrum’ (Brussels, 1957); Briscoe, 
Comm. 1 on Livy 33.44.1-2; L. Aigner Foresti, CISA 21 (1995), 141-7; E. Dench in 
T. J. Cornell, K. Lomas (eds.), Gender and Ethnicity in Ancient Italy (London 1997), 
43-51; J. M. Caro Roldan, DHA 24 (1998), 53-74; M. Beard, J. North, S. Price, 
Religions of Rome (Cambridge, 1998), 1. 34, 80; 2.155—6; see further below, on F'69, 
and cf. Sisenna (26) F119). The passage quoted seeks to explain why the new people 
were named after the Marsi rather than the Paeligni, the ‘distortion’ being the 
shift from ‘Marsicini’ to ‘Marrucini’ (actually a regular sound shift whereby inter- 
vocalic -7s- becomes -rr- in Latin and -r- in Oscan). The name would thus have been 
formed from the ethnic suffix -inus (cf. Sabinus, Latinus, Vestinus, etc.) attached to 
the adjective Marsicus. Jordan’s view (xi) that the suggested etymology was from 
Marsicidi (sic) (i.e. presumably Marsicidae=‘Marsian killers’) is unnecessary and 
far-fetched, although accepted by Chassignet (79, with a misprint that makes the 
point incomprehensible). How the action described in the fragment would fit into a 
wider pattern of events is difficult to say. Jordan argued (and indeed his interpretation 
of the etymology requires) that it refers to a battle in which the Marsi achieved victory 
before the Paeligni, but if the singular (Marsus, Paelignus) is taken collectively 
(cf. comm. on Quadrigarius 24 F11), it is odd to say that the Marsi were the first to 
kill those whom they were fighting. It might make more sense to take the sentence 
literally, and to assume that the myth entailed a pair of single combats, in which the 
respective leaders of the Marsi and Paeligni each fought an enemy champion; the 
Marsian killed his opponent first, and thus won the honour of giving his people’s 
name to the new formation. 
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F40 The fragment is quoted to illustrate the perfect of meto. It evidently refers to 
the practice of agriculture at Tibur, where conditions allowed two barley crops to be 
grown in a single year, the first in the plain, sown in the autumn and harvested in the 
late spring or early summer, the second in the mountains, sown with seed from 
the first crop and harvested in the late summer or autumn. The context must be either 
an account of Tibur or a discussion of agricultural practice in Latium/central Italy, 
with Tibur brought in as an example. Priscian also quotes virtually the same words 
from Cassius Hemina (6 F30 and see comm. ad loc.), who clearly aimed to echo Cato, 
but not necessarily in the same context. 


F41 The fragment is quoted, together with F28 above and Quadrigarius 24 F59 and 
72, as an illustration of the uses of the conjunction quin. The context is clearly the 
introduction to the last section, or part of a section, of Cato’s account of the peoples of 
Italy, and it reveals some interesting facts. First, it confirms that Cato dealt with 
groups of ‘peoples’ in a systematic order, and that he set out to describe the distinctive 
characteristics of each group (a clear example of this in F33 above). That the group- 
ings were ethno-geographical is beyond serious doubt, and this has a direct bearing on 
the organization of material in books 2 and 3. Unfortunately the ‘peoples’ in question 
are not identified in the quotation, which would have given an important clue to the 
order of arrangement. The characterization of the peoples of Italy involved trenchant 
value-judgements, and the overall impression was certainly positive, as Tire makes 
clear. The present fragment, describing the peoples in question as boni et strenui, 
contains a typically Catonian combination of words (for the pairing of two adjectives 
see above on F34b, with Till, Lingua di Catone, 56~7). This particular example, 
however, recurs several times in Cato, in a speech during his consulship (195 BC: bonis 
ulque strenuts: oral. fr.18 Malc=F2 Cugusi), and in parallel expressions such as fortis 
alque strenuus (‘brave and valiant’): thus, agr. 4: ex agricolis et uiri fortissimi et milites 
strenuissimt gignuntur (‘from farmers the bravest men and the most valiant soldiers 
are sprung’), and below F 76a: operam ... fortem atque strenuam (‘brave and valiant 
service’). Such phrases appear frequently in later literature. bonus atque strenuus is 
used by Sallust (Cas. 20.7; Jug. 67.2; hist. 4.7; rep. 1.1.6) and e.g. Cael. fam. 8.9.4 (note 
also the ironic reversal in Tac. hist. 1.52: mali et strenui). fortis ac strenuus also occurs in 
Sallust (Cat. 51.16; hist. 1.9), Nepos (Dat. 1.1 and 7.1), and Cicero (twice: Phil. 2.78; 
5.11; also Plancus fam. 10.8.5), and is frequently found in Livy (1.34.6; 4.3.16; 4.5.5; 
23.15.10; 28.40.4), Seneca (ben. 5.24.2, epist. 9.19; 22.7), and elsewhere (e.g. Hor. epist. 
1.7.46). Whether Cato himself coined and popularized either or both of these phrases 
(as Till believes, Lingua di Catone, 141), or whether they were already widely current 
in the rhetoric of his time, cannot be known. What is certain, however, is that for him 
they represented ideals of civic and military virtue, as is evident from the references 
quoted above. The description of the ideal citizen as uir bonus was traditional, as Cato 
himself plainly states (agr. 2: uirum bonum quom laudabant [maiores]: ‘the good man 
whom our ancestors praised’; cf. CIL 1’.9), but was taken up by him and became a 
central element of his political and moral outlook (notice especially the fragments of 
the work(s) addressed to his son, nos. 6 and 14 Jordan=7 and 18 Cugusi). 

The clear implication of the present fragment, with its ‘last but not least’ connota- 
tion (this is the sense of quin), is that the peoples Cato had dealt with previously were 
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also boni et strenui. It is likely, therefore, that he had set out to characterize and to 
commend the positive virtues of the Italian peoples in general (cf. again T11e), a 
conclusion that must have a bearing on the question of how books 2 and 3 fitted into 
the work as a whole, and what their function was in relation to the historical narrative 
in the later books. 

Although postremum probably means that the fragment belongs at the end of the 
book, it may not do so: the reference could be to the last of a sub-series—that is, to 
the last ‘peoples’ to be listed within a broad ethnic group (e.g. the Samnites), rather 
than to the last peoples to be listed in the entire account of Italy. In any case, we 
are printing it here on the grounds that the general organization of material in 2 
and 3 is uncertain, and in accordance with the policy of arranging the fragments in 
chronological order of citing authorities. 


F42 The quotation is the third of four examples cited by Festus of the use of oreae 
to mean a horse-bit. The suggested etymology (that the bit is inserted o7i—‘in the 
mouth’, also in Paul. Fest. 197) is Festus’ (Verrius Flaccus’) contribution, and does 
not follow from the Cato fragment or from any of the other examples; they must 
therefore all be quoted simply to illustrate the meaning of the word, not its derivation. 
The nominative form eguos is an archaic survival; the shift from o > uw in the 
final syllable happened early (but forms such as Manios, duenos, sakros occur in 
the earliest texts), but the old form persisted in endings following u, such as paruos 
(CIL 17.1222.8) and aequom (CIL 1”.581.26, the s.c. de Bacchanalibus). 

The fragment must be part of the fable with which the poet Stesichorus is said to 
have warned the people of Himera against the would-be tyrant Phalaris (Arist. Rhet. 
1393b). According to the fable, a horse who found that his grass was being eaten by a 
deer asked a man to help him gain revenge. The man said he would if the horse would 
allow himself to be bridled and ridden. The horse agreed, but instead of getting his 
revenge found himself the slave of the man. The simple fable makes the universally 
valid point that the subjects of oppressive regimes are often themselves to blame for 
their predicament, and it is likely enough that Cato was pointing the same moral. The 
context can only be guessed at, if we reject (as we probably should) the possibility that 
he was dealing with the episode of Stesichorus and Phalaris. Sicily was not regarded 
as part of Italy in antiquity, and while it is possible that Cato included Sicily in his 
account of Italian origins (thus e.g. Peter and Cugusi ad loc.), it is not very likely. It is 
obvious, however, that the fable was (and still is) applicable to many contexts; indeed 
we may note that although Aristotle sets the story in Himera, Phalaris was actually 
tyrant of Acragas (though he later gained control of Himera, of which Stesichorus 
was a native: Plato, Phdr. 244a). The same story is told by Conon (FGrHist 26 F1), 
except that Phalaris is replaced by Gelon. The story could apply equally to a South 
Italian tyrant, and Cato may have related it in his account of some city in Magna 
Graecia (note that Stesichorus is linked to Mataurus in Bruttium by Steph. Byz. s.v. 
Maravpos and the Suda s.v. Styatxopos). On the other hand, the story could equally 
fit any poet or wise man, and it is also possible that Cato recounted the fable in his 
own authorial voice. Either way, it would apply to any situation where people could be 
said to have brought about their own subjection—as in Pol. 21.15.9 (with Walbank’s 
note ad loc., and Briscoe, Comm. 2 on Livy 37.36.5; for another use of the same 
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imagery see Plut. Caes. 57.1, with Pelling’s note ad loc.). Cato need not be referring to 
a community in the south, or indeed to any specific people or place; the fragment 
could have a more general application, as suggested by Jordan (xlix), who saw an 
allusion to the subjection of the Italian peoples to Rome. The suggestion deserves 
consideration, given the fact that many Italian peoples were not conquered by Rome, 
but voluntarily became its allies (and therefore its subjects). But it is not at all 
certain that the allies regarded their position as one of subjection, or as in any way 
undesirable, in the time of Cato (their attitude at the beginning of the first century is 
a different matter), and even if they did it is most unlikely that Cato would have 
concurred. But some other general context, e.g. the growth of Etruscan power in early 
Italy (cf. F72), or even the defection of some Italian communities to Hannibal after 
Cannae, is perfectly conceivable. 


F43 Quoted, together with F44, to illustrate pulmentum and pulmentarium as 
neuter nouns. The evidence suggests that while pu/mentum means a side-dish or hors 
d’oeuvres, or indeed simply a piece of food, pu/mentarium means something more like 
flavouring, spice, or relish; see Briscoe, ‘Fragments of Cato’s Origines’ (2010), 156 n. 13. 
It certainly has that meaning in this fragment. Asafetida is a strong-smelling resin 
from the si/phium plant, which is found in Cyrenaica, as well as in places such as 
Afghanistan and Kashmir, and was used in Roman Italy for both medicinal and (as 
here) culinary purposes (Plin. nat. 19.38-48; 22.101). Cato recommends it, dissolved 
in vinegar, as a way of preserving lentils (agr. 116), but not for flavouring. Its use as a 
strong flavouring is referred to by Plautus (Pseud. 816), who also says that it was 
imported in abundance to Capua from Cyrenaica (Rudens 629-31). The subject in this 
fragment is not identified, but Cato is probably referring to the eating habits of some 
Italian (but not necessarily Campanian) community. The use of a singular subject is 
not unusual in such a context (cf. above, on F39), although a plural would normally 
be expected (see below on F44). That he was also denouncing the use of a strongly 
flavoured, exotic, and probably expensive ingredient (thus Jordan xlix; cf. Letta, 
Athenaeum 62 (1984), 416 n.159, who thinks the Greek cities are aimed at) is possible 
but not certain. 


F44 On the source and meaning of the quotation see on F43. The plural subject 
may suggest that once again Cato is referring to the eating habits of an Italian 
people. This inference is strengthened by the reading in eodem, which appears in n, 
the fifteenth-century copy of N, whose reading is lost at this point. Barwick prints 
Bede’s idem, on the grounds that the lacuna in N is insufficient to accommodate in 
zadem. If Bede’s text is right, the attribution of the fragment to book 3 is no longer 
certain. 


F45 The quotations of Cato and Varro complete and support Probus’ account of the 
tale of Orestes, who in a state of madness had asked the oracle to explain the origin of 
pastoral poetry, and obtained the reply that he would recover his sanity if after 
rescuing his sister Iphigenia he bathed himself in a river which was fed by seven 
streams. Orestes found the river(s) in question in the territory of Rhegium in the toe 
of Italy. The same story occurs also in Schol. Theocr. 2 Wendel. The quotations from 
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Varro and Cato both purport to be verbatim, although in fact they may be no more 
than paraphrases, which is why we have printed the Cato fragment in bold. While it is 
evident that the two quotations have much in common, and that both are linked to a 
pre-existing local tradition, it is not entirely clear what they are saying, and how they 
precisely relate to each other. There are problems in the text, and the transmitted 
version of the proper names in particular may be corrupt. Both mention seven 
rivers, and Varro names them all. But none of the rivers named by Varro bears any 
resemblance at all to either of the two referred to by Cato, the ‘Pecoli’ that marked the 
border between Rhegium and the Tauriani, and the river from which the Tauriani 
took their name. By the latter Cato probably meant the Metaurus (the present-day 
Marro-Petrace), which flows into the Tyrrhenian Sea just south of a town called Gioia 
Tauro; the latter is conventionally identified with the Locrian colony of Mataurus or 
Metaurus (cf above, on F4z2), and although it had disappeared long before his time 
one is bound to wonder if this is not the place Cato is referring to, when speaking of a 
town that takes its name from a river flowing nearby. Unfortunately, the syntax 
requires the name of the town and the river to be contained in the problematic 
Thesunti (or Theseunti or Thelunii) Tauriani, the first element of which cannot be 
equated with any otherwise-known toponym, and may be corrupt (G. Maddoli, SIFC 
49 (1977), 267-74 suggests reading Tem(e)sai Tauriani, Temesa being an Ausonian 
(= Auruncan; see below) city mentioned by Strabo 255-6; but the location of Temesa, 
on the coast to the west of Cosenza, is too far north for it to possess a territory 
bordering that of Rhegium; further speculations discussed by C. Letta in Urso (ed.), 
Patria diuersis gentibus una? (2008), 186-90). Modern scholars (e.g. H. Nissen, 
Ttalische Landeskunde 2 (Berlin, 1902), 961) speak of a town called Taurianum, 
and identify it with Taureano, on the coast between Gioia Tauro and Palmi, where 
excavations have revealed an ancient settlement (P. Orsi, NSc (1902), 130; F. Colosi, 
FE. Verga, Archivio Storico per la Calabria e la Lucania 62 (1995), 231-6; R. Agostino 
(ed.), Palmi: un territorio riscoperto (Soveria Manelli, 2001), 27-64) beneath a hill now 
called Monte Traviano. The modern Taurianova, a few kilometres inland, was created 
as a comune in 1928, and was named, in typical Fascist style, after the supposed ancient 
town. But references to a specific place called Taurianum in ancient texts are elusive 
(apart from Mela 2.68, there is only Pliny, nat. 3.73, who mentions a 7ouroentum (sic) 
oppidum, although his geography is confused at this point), and to see a reference 
to a place called Taurianum in Cato does violence to the syntax of the passage. As 
Jordan rightly pointed out (xlvi), the name of the town, or rather of its inhabitants, 
must be hidden in the corrupt Thesunti, who are (also) called Tauriani from the name 
of the river. It seems rather that the inhabitants of the whole area to the north of 
Rhegium were called Tauriani (see the brick-stamps reading tavpravouy, illustrated 
and discussed in M. Crawford (ed.), Imagines Italicae (London, 2012), 1505-9), 
and that the area was itself called Tauriana (or Tauricana: see comm. on Alfius 69 F1); 
it would have extended northwards as far as Cosenza (Strabo 254; Livy 25.1.2; 
cf. Ptolemy 3.1.9, who lists a Tavptavos oxozredos, evidently a headland. In general 
see H. Philipp, RE 4A 2 (1932), 2540; W. A. Oldfather, ibid. 2540-1; S. Settis, 
RAL ig (1964), 124-6; F. Prontera, Klearchos 14 (1972), 83-7; G. Cordiano in 
S. Cordiano, S. Accardo (eds.), Ricerche storico-topografiche sulle aree confinarte 
dell’antica chora di Rhegion (Pisa, 2004), 17-29; R. Agostino (ed.), Gli Italict del 
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Metauros (Reggio Calabria, 2005); C. Letta in Urso (ed.), Patria diuersis gentibus 
una? (2008), 186-90). 

As for the rivers, it is noteworthy that the Petrace (Metaurus: the name may be 
preserved in contracted form in that of the Fiume Marro, as it is called in its 
upper reaches) is fed by several tributaries (at least six) that flow northwards and 
north-westwards from the Aspromonte and the Calabrian Apennines (see map). One 
of these may be the mysterious Pecoli (on the name see A. Mazzarino, Helikon 11-12 
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(1971-2), 418-21, who sees it as a form of myyvAis: ‘ice-cold’). The difficulty here 
is that the Metaurus itself is generally reckoned to mark the northern border of the 
territory of Rhegium (thus G. Vallet, Rhégion et Zancle (Paris, 1958), 136), which 
would in that case also have included most if not all of the other tributaries. Vallet’s 
conclusion is based on a fifth-century Bc dedication to Heracles of Rhegium found at 
Castellace (P. C. Sestieri, Epigraphica 2 (1940), 21-4), which would seem to place 
Castellace, and its surrounding river system, firmly in Rhegine territory. The Cato 
fragment, on the other hand, states that six of the seven rivers were in the territory 
of the Tauriani, while the seventh, the Pecoli, marked the border with Rhegium. The 
Pecoli would therefore have to be identified with one of the westernmost tributaries, 
for instance the Sevina or the Torbido. The only way that Cato’s words can be 
reconciled with the evidence adduced by Vallet is to assume that the frontier had 
changed between the fifth century and the time of Cato. This is certainly possible, 
given that Rhegium was sacked by Dionysius I of Syracuse in 387 Bc and its territory 
donated to Locri. When it was restored by Dionysius II in c.350 it may not have 
regained all its previous possessions (see Strabo 258). Otherwise we must suppose 
that Cato was in error or has been radically misrepresented, or that Vallet’s argument 
is for some reason invalid. The precise topographical details of the fragment will 
inevitably remain a matter for speculation; but the area to the north of the territory of 
Rhegium must be correct in general, both because of the ancient (and modern) 
toponyms formed from the root -/aur-, and because the river system of six or more 
streams flowing into one is consistent with the description in Cato and Varro and 
the story as told by Probus (but note that the version in Schol. Theocr. specifies 
something rather different, namely six rivers flowing from a single source: év ém7a 
TOTAMoIS EK LAs TNS peovory, i.e. a delta). 

The Aurunci in historical times occupied a region to the north of Campania 
between the Liris and the Volturnus; but a number of texts (including the present 
fragment) show that they were believed to have occupied large parts of southern Italy 
in earlier times. This belief probably derives from the further assumption that the 
Aurunci were identical with the Ausones, who are mentioned in Greek sources as an 
indigenous people occupying most of the South before the migrations of the heroic 
age (e.g. Antiochus of Syracuse FGrHist 555 F'7, who identified them with the Opzkoi; 
DH 1.22.3; cf. Lyc. Alex. 563; Ap. Rhod. 4.660; Virg. Aen. 7.39 and 623, where 
‘Ausonia’ is a poetic synonym for Italy; see also DH 1.35.3 and Horsfall’s note on Aen. 
7.623). The identity of the Aurunci and Ausones is asserted by Servius, Aen. 7.727, 
and the two names are virtually interchangeable in Livy (e.g. 7.16.1-11; 8.15.1—4; 
9.25.9; see Oakley, Comm. 2. 265-7). 

The association of Orestes with this region is a curious variant (in most versions of 
the myth his purification is located in the Peloponnese: Paus. 2.31.4; 3.22.1; 8.34.1-3, 
and cf. Vallet, op. cit., 268-9), which must initially have been suggested by the 
similarity of names such as Tauriani to Tauris. It may go back to Stesichorus, who 
wrote an Oresteia and was himself linked specifically with Mataurus (cf. above on 
F 42), although it is not at all certain that Orestes’ adventures in Tauris were part of 
the legend at the time of Stesichorus (Vallet, op. cit., 266—7). However that may be, 
the western version of the purification of Orestes would have appeared in historians 
such as Antiochus and Timaeus, and was no doubt embedded in local tradition. Cato 
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would certainly have read the literary accounts, but it is also more than possible that 
he visited the area and took note of what local people had to say. This may be the 
implication of the final sentence, in which Cato mentions the sword in the tree as 
something that had been still visible shortly before his time. 


F46-75 For the ordering of these fragments see introduction, I. 217. 


F46 The quotation in a occurs at the beginning of Varro’s dialogue on agriculture, 
in which the speakers are discussing Italy’s natural advantages for farming. In this 
section Gaius Fundanius (Varro’s father-in-law) is extolling the productivity of its 
vineyards. The area in question, between Ariminum and the ager Picenus, was 
annexed from the Senones in 284 or 283 Bc (Pol. 2.19.7 with Walbank’s note); the 
northern part of it was colonized in 268 when Ariminum was founded as a colonia 
Latina, and a small coastal garrison (colonia maritima) was founded at Sena Gallica 
perhaps a few years earlier. The rest remained ager publicus until 232, when it was 
distributed in individual allotments by the /ex Flaminia (Pol. 2.21.7—-8; Cic. Cato 11; 
acad. 2.13; Brut. 57; for the date see Walbank ad loc.), an event evidently alluded 
to here by Cato, Although it was known later (in Cicero’s time) simply as the ager 
Gallicus, it is likely that in Cato’s time that phrase meant ‘Gallic territory’ in general, 
and that he was identifying specifically as Romanus that part of it which had been 
distributed by Flaminius (hence the translation; for the construction cf. F45). Note 
that Pliny, zat. 3.112, calls it Gallia Togata. 

A culleus (literally ‘a bag’) was a measure of capacity equivalent to 20 amphorae 
(=c.5§25 litres). The figures given by Cato thus indicate a yield of c.21,000 litres per 
hectare (=approx. 4 iugera), which is exceptionally high by ancient standards (the 
context of b is Pliny’s discussion of large yields in Italy; and cf. Columella 3.3.10), and 
is regarded by modern scholars as scarcely credible—even though Varro goes on to 
observe that at Faventia (mod. Faenza) the yield was 300 amphorae (= 15 cu/le’) to the 
iugerum (=31,500 It/ha). N. Purcell (7RS 75 (1985), 13) calls these figures ‘fabulous’, 
and A. Tchernia says that, if they are not mythical, they must refer to exceptional 
vears (Le Vin de I’Ttalie romaine (Rome, 1986), 111; on ancient wine production 
cf. ibid. 359-60; R. Duncan Jones, The Economy of the Roman Empire (2nd edn., 
Cambridge, 1982), 44-6). Cato may therefore have reported the yields in the ager 
Gallicus as an admirandum, but it is also possible that he saw it as part of his task to 
describe the agricultural practices of the peoples he was investigating, and to report 
variations in land-use and land-quality in the different regions of Italy (cf. F4o and 
48). For this reason it is not absolutely certain that the reference in b is to the 
same passage of Cato, although it is likely enough that it is, and there is insufficient 
justification for taking it as a separate fragment. Pliny probably drew on Cato directly, 
and thus provides independent evidence of what Cato wrote; but other relevant texts 
(Nonius 197M=290L; Anon. Gramm. GL 5.576; Columella 3.3.2, 3.9.3) can all 
be shown to be citing Cato at second hand through Varro, and do not provide 
independent evidence in the same way. 


F47 The quotation occurs in Varro’s discussion of goats, and is brought in to illus- 
trate the point that they are more agile than sheep. The wild goats of Fiscellum are also 
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mentioned at rust. 2.1.5. Fiscellum is the Latin name for the Monti Sibillini to the east 
of Rieti, including the Gran Sasso d'Italia, and Sauracte (mod. Soratte) is the isolated 
mountain some 45 km north of Rome (about 7 km SE of Civita Castellana (Falerii 
Veteres)) celebrated in verse by Horace (carm. 1.9). Cato’s seemingly implausible 
statement that wild goats can jump 60 feet is one of a number of faunal admiranda 
contained in these books (cf. F75, 142; for Cato on admiranda in Italy see Williams, 
Beyond the Rubicon (2001), 55). The animal in question was probably the chamois 
(rupicapra), now a protected species but still surviving in small numbers in the Abruzzi 
National Park. A remarkably agile creature, the chamois is said to be able to jump 4 m 
vertically and 7 m horizontally (B. Tilly, Varro the Farmer (London, 1973), 250), so a 
60-ft downward jump may not be too far-fetched. The context can only be conjectured. 
It may have been a general introduction to the mountain region of central Italy. 


F48 Varro attributes this fragment simply to ‘Cato’, without specifying the work, 
but the subject matter strongly points to the Origines, and to one of the books dealing 
with Italy. It occurs in a discussion of pigs, and follows Varro’s statement that the 
Gauls produce the best ham. The second part of the fragment, from sus onwards, 
makes good sense, and needs no further comment. Cato was describing big pigs. 
The first part, however, is problematic, and the text is undoubtedly corrupt. The 
transmitted text contains the meaningless au/ia, and has no verb. The fragment 
begins im Italia, but some further specification is required since Varro has made it 
clear that Cato was dealing with Gallic hams. This makes Turnebus’ easy emendation 
of in scrobes to Insubres not just attractive but virtually compulsory. The Insubres were 
a Gallic people who had occupied Lombardy since the sixth century BC at least. in 
scrobes is good Latin (meaning ‘into pits’), and has its defenders, including Chassignet 
and Cugusi, who follow L. Alfonsi and A. Roncoroni (PdP 33 (1978), 414-21) in 
observing that the process of curing ham can involve burying it in the ground; but 
the Gallic context is supplied by Insubres, and one can easily see how this could be 
corrupted into in scrobes by a copyist who had never heard of them. ‘Turnebus restored 
the text as follows, leaving out the meaningless aulia, and emending succidia uere: In 
Italia Insubres terna atque quaterna milia succidias habere (‘In Italy the Insubres have 
three and four thousand hams’). But the verb habere (‘have’) seems extremely feeble 
here, even if the sense is stretched to mean ‘keep’ or ‘preserve’. Keil suggested 
succidiarum sallere (‘In Italy the Insubres salt down three and four thousand hams’), 
which gives the required sense, but still leaves unresolved problems. One of these is in 
Italia. It may be that Cato regarded Cisalpine Gaul as part of Italy (cf. on F150, 
below), but even so in Italia seems both clumsy and redundant here. It is possible that 
another branch of the Insubres existed across the Alps (cf. Livy 5.34.9), as with other 
Cisalpine tribes (Boii, Lingones, Cenomani, and cf. below, on F'58), in which case 
Cato would have been specifying that it was the Insubres of Italy that he was dealing 
with. Even so, in Italia Insubres is an odd, not to say impossible, way of putting it, and 
the problem persists. The other difficulty is au/ia, which the restorations discussed so 
far have simply omitted. Peter in the first edition of HRR tried to resolve both with in 
Gallia Insubres terna atque quaterna milia saliunt sucetdiarum (‘in Gaul the Insubres salt 
down ...’, etc.), which makes good sense, but it is hard to see why Gallia should have 
been changed to Jtalia, especially as Varro clearly says that Cato was writing about 
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Gallic hams (cf. Williams, Beyond the Rubicon (2001), 51 n. 109). Jordan solved the 
problem differently with in Italiam Insubres terna atque quaterna milia succidiarum 
aduehere (‘the Insubres transport into Italy three and four thousand hams’), but like 
others could do nothing with au/ia. But emending aulia to annua (thus M. Crawford, 
cited in JRS 78 (1988), 212) gives excellent sense: in Italiam Insubres terna atque 
quaterna milia annua succidiarum aduehere (‘the Insubres transport into Italy three 
and four thousand hams a year’; but see further below). The idea that prosciutto crudo 
was being imported from Gaul into Italy may seem surprising, given that the native 
product was already celebrated (Pol. 2.15.3); the answer may be that Cato was dis- 
tinguishing Jtalia from Cisalpine Gaul, and referring to the transport of hams 
across the Apennines into Italy proper. If so we should have to assume that Cato did 
not include Cisalpine Gaul in Italy (although he dealt with it in the Origines)—the 
opposite conclusion to that normally drawn from this fragment, as Williams rightly 
observes (Beyond the Rubicon (2001), 133). The difficulty is that the text is so 
uncertain. In reconstructing Cato’s definition of Italy, a great deal hangs on whether 
we read in Italiam or in Italia; but in view of the uncertainty it would be best to 
suspend judgement. For the same reason, although the text as emended by Jordan/ 
Crawford provides the most satisfactory resolution of the difficulties, it is still far from 
secure, especially as 7LL has no example of annuus with a distributive numeral; one 
would expect quotannis. It has therefore seemed best to follow the example of Peter’s 
second edition and to print the transmitted text, leaving readers to decide how best 
to emend it. Many other suggestions have been put forward (for which see Chassignet 
ad loc., Alfonsi and Roncoroni, art. cit. 415 n. 7), but do not seem to us to merit 
discussion. 


F49 Possibly from book 1, and perhaps belonging with F'63. The fragment occurs in 
DH’s lengthy discussion of the Aborigines, the first inhabitants of Italy (1.10—16). 
Sources on the Aborigines (including Cato 5 F6, 50, 63) are fully set out and analvsed 
by Schwegler, RG 1. 198-212. This passage of DH draws a contrast between 
authorities such as Varro, who regarded the Aborigines as indigenous to Italy, and 
others, including Cato and Sempronius, who favoured a Greek origin. C. Sempronius 
is probably Tuditanus (cf. below Tuditanus 10 F3, with commentary); the ‘many 
others’ cannot be identified (Schroder suggests Hyperochus—cf. Fest. 328—but he 
could hardly be described as a Roman historian). DH implies that Cato, Sempronius, 
etc. must have relied on a Greek source, which is possible but not certain. J. Martinez 
Pinna, Athenaeum 87 (1999), 93-109, argues that DH has misrepresented Cato, who in 
fact portrayed the Aborigines as an indigenous and primitive people. It is unlikely in 
any case that Cato provided any warrant for DH’s view, that the Greek Aborigines 
were descendants of the Oenotrians (1.11.2—4); this seems to be an artificial construct, 
unique to DH. On the other hand, in his detailed account of the cities of the 
Aborigines (1.14-16) DH follows Varro (cited in 1.14.1), even though Varro had 
identified them with the Pelasgians and made them indigenous to Italy. It is likely 
enough, as Briquel has argued, that Varro was DH’s principal Roman source for the 
whole section on the Aborigines, and that Cato and Tuditanus are quoted at second 
hand. On this fragment and its surrounding context see D. Briquel, MEFRA to1 
(1989), 97-111; Gabba, Dionysius, 113-16; J. Linderski, Vergilius 38 (1992), 6; 
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V. Fromentin (ed.), Denys d’Halicarnasse: antiquités romaines (Paris, 1998), 8-11. The 
role of Varro: F Della Corte in Atti congr. int. studi varroniani (Rieti, 1976), 1. 111-36, 
esp.113—15; Briquel, Pelasges, 476-7; J.-C. Richard, RPh 57 (1983), 29-37. 


F50—1 Possibly from book 1. Both fragments deal with the origin of the Sabines, 
and must derive ultimately from one of the first three books of the Origines, but we 
cannot certainly say which (Jordan placed them in book 1, Peter, Chassignet, and 
Cugusi in book 2). It is also unclear whether Cato’s account of the Sabines occurred in 
the course of a narrative (e.g. of the reign of Romulus, as in DH) or in a systematically 
organized account of Italy. The main problem is how to reconcile the two fragments, 
which appear to give conflicting information; related problems include the question of 
how much of Fs50 goes back to Cato, and the difficulty of separating the versions of 
Cato and Cn. Gellius, who are quoted jointly in F51. To begin with the discrepancy, 
in F50 Cato is quoted as saying that the Sabines took their name from Sabus, the son 
of a local god named Sancus, and that they were an indigenous people; in F51, on the 
other hand, they are said to have derived their origin from Sabus the Lacedaemonian. 
The two versions are incompatible, even accepting (as we do) Sylburg’s emendation 
LaBov for SaBivov in F50. The transmitted reading is defended by Poucet, and 
accepted by Chassignet, but the emendation receives support from Silius Italicus, 
Pun. 8.421-4, who clearly refers to Sabus, the indigenous hero and son of Sancus 
(thus Cugusi, who cites, among other references, C. De Simone, AJON 14 (1992), 
228-31, with linguistic arguments; on the other hand, Sabinus is the eponymous 
ancestor in Virg. Aen. 7.178, cf. Lyd. mens. 1.5; Isid. etym. 9.2.85). Even if both were 
called Sabus, a Spartan immigrant could not be the son of a local god (pace J. Collart, 
Varron grammairien latin (Paris, 1954), 229 n. 6). Unless Cato gave two (or more) rival 
versions, which is not to be ruled out (Philipp, RE [Az (1920), 1754; Letta, Aihenaeum 
62 (1984), 433-5), one of the citations must be somehow incorrect. Not surprisingly, 
most scholars point the finger at DS, who cites both Cato and Cn. Gellius, and as in 
all such cases the suspicion must be strong that the views of the two historians have 
become confused (Schwegler, RG 1. 83 n. 10; Rosenberg, RE [Az2, 1611; Mazzarino, 
Pensiero storico, 2.1. 89-93). Jacques Poucet, in a detailed study of this problem, 
argued that DS did not consult Cato directly, but found him quoted in Cn. Gellius 
and mistakenly attributed the views of Gellius to him (J. Poucet in Etudes etrusco- 
italiques (Louvain, 1963), 164). This explanation is unlikely, however, both because it 
does not account for the second mention of Cato later in the passage, and because DS 
is far more likely to have made direct use of Cato than of Gellius. In fact the situation 
is more complicated, because DS probably quoted Gellius, and possibly Cato as well, 
from an intermediary source, most obviously Varro, although Hyginus, cited earlier in 
the same passage (Hyginus (63) Fg), would also be a contender. 

That Cato has been in some way misrepresented in F51 is likely enough, but we 
cannot be sure how. Poucet goes too far when he asserts that Cato made no reference 
to the Spartan legend in his account of Sabine origins (cf. Briquel, Pelasges, 463 n. 22), 
and that the whole idea of their Spartan ancestry was invented by Cn. Gellius (Poucet, 
art. cit. 162-3). In particular he is wrong to argue that Cato would not have attributed 
a Greek origin to an Italian people if an indigenous alternative had been available—an 
unlikely hypothesis that is not borne out by the evidence of other fragments (on the 
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parallel view of C. Letta see below). Servius’ mistake (if that is what it is) would 
actually be more understandable if Cato did bring in some reference to the Spartan 
version. It is certain in any case that the idea of a connection between the Sabines and 
Sparta, which was very widespread in later literature (Ovid fast. 1.260; 3.230; Sil. Ital. 
Pun, 2.8; 8.412; Plut. Rom. 16.1; Numa 1.5), was much older than Cato, and goes back 
to Greek sources of the fourth century BC, when we know that Tarentum exploited 
the alleged Spartan origin of the Sabellian peoples to win their military support— 
an example of ‘kinship diplomacy’ (see esp. Strabo 5.250 with E. Dench, From 
Barbarians to New Men (Oxford, 1995), 53-61). 

At this point we need to ask what the connection might be, if any, between Cato and 
the ‘further story’ inserted by DH at the end of his account, which speaks of the 
arrival and settlement of a group of Spartan refugees among the Sabines at the time of 
Lycurgus. DH separates this story from the preceding passage (the citation of Cato), 
both by a change of construction and by attributing it to ‘local histories’ (faropiat 
€mtywptot). This could mean one of two things. The ‘local histories’ could be the 
works of Roman (as opposed to Greek) historians, including Cn. Gellius (thus 
Niebuhr, Hist. Rom. 1. 104 n. 329; A. Kiessling, De Dion. Hal. auctoribus (Leipzig, 
1858), 35; Mazzarino, Pensiero storico, 2.1. 90). This view is supported by the fact 
that elsewhere DH refers to Roman historians in precisely this way (€miywptor 
ovyypadeis: 12.4.2 (but see comm. on Cincius 2 F 4); cf. 4.2.1), and it makes sense in 
the broader framework of the chapter as a whole, which is constructed as follows: the 
citation of a Greek historian (Zenodotus of Troezen) is followed by a passage of Cato, 
which is in turn followed by a further story from the Roman historians. That might 
imply that Cato was one of the historians in question; in that case the point of the 
transition would have been to indicate that the story was to be found in other writers 
as well. This interpretation has its attractions, and may be right. On the other hand, as 
Peter observed (cxxxiv), Roman historians might be ‘local’ in the context of Roman 
events, but not when the point at issue is the origin of the Sabines. Here the natural 
assumption would be that ézuywptor toroptat are local, i.e. Sabine, histories, just as, 
when DH describes Sancus in this chapter as a local god (Saiuwy émiyapros), he 
means a local Sabine god (thus J. Heurgon, REL 45 (1967), 576-7; Letta, Athenaeum 
62 (1984), 432-3; Briquel, Pelasges, 464 n. 29; Horsfall, Roman Myth, 7 and n. 46). 

It seems unlikely that DH would himself have consulted these local Sabine 
histories, whatever they were, even if they still existed in his time. A much more 
probable explanation is that Cato reported this tradition, and that DH took it, 
and the reference to local histories, from him. The consequence is that, whichever 
interpretation of émiywpror toropia: is preferred, the story attributed to them 
probably also appeared in Cato. In any case the story does not conflict with the pre- 
ceding section, which is certainly from Cato. It does not say that the Sabines 
originated as a Spartan colony, but rather that a colony of Spartan ovvorxor (‘fellow 
settlers’) joined an already existing people of indigenous origin. It ends with the 
observation that the Spartan connection explained the customs and character of 
the Sabines, especially their warlike nature and austere frugality. This point is also 
made by DS, who goes on to cite Cato’s opinion that the Roman people took their 
mores from the Sabines. If the story of the Spartan ovvotxou appeared in Cato, 
DS’s confusion can be explained partly as a result of compression and partly by an 
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understandable failure to distinguish properly between the strong version of the 
Spartan tradition, which traced the origin of the Sabines back to a colony of Spartans 
led by Sabus (this was presumably the account of Cn. Gellius), and the weak version 
(i.e. that of Cato), in which the Sabines, an indigenous people who took their name 
from a local eponymous hero, were joined at a secondary stage by a colony of Spartan 
refugees. Servius lumped Cato and Gellius together because both had Sabus as 
eponymous hero, both linked the Sabines with Sparta, and both commented on the 
Sabines’ austere mores. 

The above reconstruction is admittedly hypothetical, and is presented in the 
knowledge that other explanations of the evidence are also possible. Of these it is 
worth mentioning the theory of Cesare Letta, who believes that Cato set out both 
the strong and the weak version of the Spartan tradition (or, as he calls them, the 
maximalist and the minimalist version), in order to dismiss both in favour of his own 
‘autochthonist’ account (Letta, Athenaeum 62 (1984), 433-8; id. in Urso (ed.), Patria 
diuersis gentibus una? (2008), 173; cf. Briquel, Pelasges, 463 n. 22, who also believes that 
DH was following Varro). Letta argues that this latter account (in DH 2.49.3-4: 
printed in bold in Fs50) presupposes the widespread currency of the Spartan 
version(s) in earlier sources (especially in Greek authors such as Timaeus), and that it 
can only be understood as reacting against them; hence, for example, the insistence on 
the indigenous ancestry of the eponymous hero. The case is well made and clearly 
argued, but it depends less on the specific evidence of these fragments than on a 
wider general theory about Cato’s attitude and purpose (on which see introduction, 
I, 210-11). That Cato outlined the strong version of the Spartan legend is theoretic- 
ally possible but is not supported by any evidence; that he included the weak version is 
probable, as we have seen, but there is no compelling reason to think that he did so in 
order to reject it, since it is perfectly compatible with his own view of the indigenous 
origin of the Sabines. See also on this point Gruen, Culture and National Identity, 
60 n. 64. 

On Cato’s account (printed in bold in F50) of the initial migration of the Sabines, 
and of the size and location of their subsequent territory, see the parallel and closely 


similar account in Strabo 5.228, which may well be based, directly or indirectly, on 
Cato’s Origines. 


F52 This passage forms part of Velletus’ summary account of early history, in which 
political and military events in different parts of the world are synchronized with each 
other, and with significant cultural landmarks such as the lives of famous writers. 
What Velleius says about the date of the foundation of Capua is entirely clear and 
needs no further elucidation; the problem is that Cato’s date of 471 BC seems far too 
late. On this point modern scholars agree with Velleius, though for different reasons. 
Whereas Velleius thought that 500 years was too short a period to embrace the 
fluctuating events of Capua’s history (which admittedly seems a weak rhetorical 
point), modern scholars use historical arguments to place the arrival of the Etruscans 
in Campania much earlier than the 470s, when the evidence seems to show that 
Etruscan power was declining; in particular, it is thought unlikely that Capua could 
have been founded three years after the catastrophic defeat of an Etruscan fleet by 
Hieron of Syracuse at the battle of Cumae (474 Bc: Pindar Pyth. 1.72-5; Diod. 
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11.51.1-2). More directly, the archaeological evidence clearly indicates that Capua 
(S. Maria Capua Vetere) and Nola had been occupied for centuries before 471 BC, 
with Proto-Villanovan and Villanovan material going back to the early Iron Age 
(W. Johannowsky, Materiali di eta arcaica dalla Campania (Naples, 1983)). At what 
point these sites can be described as properly ‘Etruscan’ is difficult to judge from 
archaeological evidence alone, but the Etruscan presence is overwhelming in the sixth 
century, and some of the epigraphic material undoubtedly dates from before 471 BC 
(Frederiksen, Campania (London, 1984), 117-33, and in D. and FE. R. Ridgway (eds.), 
Italy before the Romans (Edinburgh, 1979), 277-311). 

Attempts to reconcile Cato’s date with the archaeological facts start from the 
assumption that Velleius must have misunderstood his source. Beloch argued 
that Cato had counted back, not from the fall of Capua in 211 Bc, but from its 
incorporation into the Roman state with ciuilas sine suffragio in c.338, thus giving a 
date of c.600 Bc for the foundation (J. Beloch, Campanien (Berlin, 1879), 8-9, followed 
widely in subsequent scholarship). Others, including Beloch himself in a later 
publication (Griechische Geschichte 1° 1 (Berlin, 1924), 245 n. 1; cf. L. Pareti, La Tomba 
Regolini-Galassi (Vatican City, 1947), 489-90; Alfoldi, Early Rome, 184) have pro- 
posed that Cato referred not to the Roman capture of the city, but to its seizure by the 
Samnites in 423 BC (Livy 4.37.1), thus yielding a date of 683. But these suggestions 
are unacceptable, because Velleius himself was surprised at the lateness of Cato’s date, 
and this awareness of the point at issue proves that he did not misunderstand 
or misquote his source (De Sanctis, SR 1. 445 n. 61; Cornell, MH 31 (1974), 204; 
Frederiksen, Campania (cit.), 117; note also that Velleius was perfectly familiar with 
the grant of citizenship to the Campani, which he dated to 330 Bc (=334 Varr.): 
1.14.3). Moreover it must have been Cato who gave the figure of 260 years from 
the foundation of Capua to its capture by the Romans, because Velleius had to 
make further calculations in order to relate it to his own starting point, namely the 
consulship of Vinicius in AD 30. 

The same objection can be levelled at a third solution, which was advocated by 
M. Pallottino among others (PdP 11 (1956), 81-8; Cornell, MH 31 (1974), 204 n. 46; 
Frederiksen, Campania (cit.), 117-18), namely that what Cato recorded was not the 
original settlement of Capua and Nola, but a moment of decisive change in their 
development. For Pallottino it was when the existing towns were taken over by the 
Etruscans and were ceremonially founded as Etruscan cities; for Frederiksen it was 
when Etruscan power ‘received some formal expression’; more recently it has been 
suggested that changes in the archaeological record in the early fifth century reflect an 
‘oligarchic refoundation’ of the city, whatever that may mean (L. Cerchiai, J Campani 
(Milan, 1995), 184-7). But all such attempts are flatly contradicted by the text. Cato is 
clearly reported as saving that Capua had existed for 260 years before its capture, and 
that is evidently what Velleius took him to be saying, as the following sentence reveals. 
Velletus could not possibly have written wix crediderim tam mature taniam urbem 
-reuisse ..., etc (‘I would scarcely believe that so great a city should so quickly have 
grown ...’, etc), if Cato had merely described a stage in the development of an 
existing town, rather than its foundation ex nthilo. 

The foregoing discussion presupposes (a) that Velleius Paterculus knew what he 
was talking about, and (b) that he had consulted Cato’s Origines at first hand. In 
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general, all indications are that Velleius, although no great stylist, is mostly reliable 
and well informed. In particular he would have been knowledgeable about the history 
of Campania, where his family originated. It is given special prominence in his 
narrative and is frequently mentioned in digressions, to a far greater degree than its 
historical importance might seem to warrant. The present passage is an example, 
since the foundation of Capua and Nola, though of local significance, hardly compares 
on the world scale with the events that surround it: the Trojan War, the return of the 
Heraclids, the fall of the Assyrian empire, the foundation of Carthage, and the first 
Olympic games. Velleius himself seems to acknowledge this, when he describes the 
topic as a ‘domestic matter’ (res domestica). This may simply mean ‘native’ (i.e. 
Roman-lItalian), and that is how most translators take it; but such a comment seems 
unnecessary here, and it is surely possible that this most self-referential of historians 
describes the matter as ‘domestic’ because it is of special concern to him and his 
family. That Velleius had read up on the history of Campania, in which his ancestors 
played a prominent part (cf. 2.16.2—3; 2.76.1), is beyond doubt, and we can presume 
that he consulted a wide range of sources. After describing Sulla’s victory over 
Norbanus at Capua in 83 he cites an inscription he had seen in the temple of Diana 
Tifatina (2.25.4); and it may not be an accident that he refers to historical sources by 
name only in connection with Campanian events: Q. Hortensius’ Annales at 2.16.3 
(=Hortensius 31 Tz), and Cato in the present passage. That he had read Cato’s 
Origines for himself is extremely probable. He greatly admired successful ‘new men’, 
and he singled out Cato as the best orator before Cicero and as the only historian 
worthy of the name before Sisenna (1.17.2—3 (=26 T2)—the other early historians are 
dismissed as ‘ancient and obscure’: ueteres et obscuros). And of course Cato’s Origines 
was the obvious place to go for information about the history of the Italian regions. On 
balance, therefore, it seems that Velleius read Cato for himself and has correctly 
conveyed his meaning. 

If so, there is no escaping the consequence that Cato placed the foundation of 
Capua in 471 BC, and in view of the archaeological evidence we have to conclude that 
he got his facts wrong. This is admitted by a number of historians, and in particular by 
Jacques Heurgon, in what is still the best account of pre-Roman Capua (Recherches sur 
histoire, la religion et la civilisation de Capoue préromaine (Paris, 1942), 63). How Cato 
arrived at his date, and what evidence he had to support it, are questions inviting 
speculation. Two points need to be made. First, Campania was an area Cato knew 
well. He probably served there as a military tribune in the Second Punic War under 
Marcellus, who operated in Campania before crossing to Sicily in 214 (Fraccaro, 
Opuscula, 1. 150; Astin, Cato, 6-7 and n. 14, with references). One of the farms 
featured in the De agri cultura was situated in or near northern Campania, and his 
personal knowledge of the district is confirmed by the list of utensils produced in 
various Campanian towns, including Capua and Nola (agr. 135). Secondly, the fact 
that Cato worked out the date by counting back from the capture of the city suggests 
what we might have suspected in any case on general grounds, namely that he was 
drawing on local sources. Rosenberg conjectured a local chronicle (Einleitung, 164), 
and there is much to be said for the idea that Cato deduced the date of the foundation 
from a list of eponymous magistrates going back to 471 Bc (thus Beck—Walter ad loc., 
reviving a suggestion of De Sanctis, SR 1. 445 n. 61). 
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Although he may have used local documents, Cato’s late date probably went against 
local tradition, which is likely to have embraced the idea that the foundation of Capua 
occurred in the heroic age and was named after Capys the Trojan, who features in the 
Iliad (20.239) as the father of Anchises. Capys is linked in various ways with the 
foundation of Capua in a number of surviving versions (see comm. on Coelius 15 F61; 
details in Heurgon, op. cit. 143-5; Perret, Les Origines, 302-20; Wiseman, Remus, 
index s.v. ‘Capua’). This idea was probably ancient (pace Perret) and may already have 
appeared in Hecataeus (FGrHist 1 F62); it would certainly have been in literary 
sources known to Cato. Whether the same can be said of the idea that Nola was a 
Chalcidian foundation (Just. 20.1.13; Sil. Pun. 12.161) is less certain (but cf. Letta, in 
Urso (ed.) Patria diuersis gentibus una? (2008), 190). But in the case of Capua Cato was 
for once rejecting a well-established legend that was probably embedded in local 
tradition. The explanation is not far to seek: he was ostentatiously ignoring the 
pretensions of people who had shown, by their defection to Hannibal in 216 Bc, that 
they were not to be trusted (cf. W. Johannowsky, SZ 33 (1965), 686 n. 15). 

Unfortunately this fragment is all that is left of Cato’s treatment of Campania. For 
the suggestion that Cato was the source of the entries in Livy (4.37.1, 44.12) and 
Diodorus (12.31.1, 76.4) concerning the Samnite takeover of Capua and Cumae in the 
420s, see Cornell, MH 31 (1974), 193-208; Letta, Athenaeum 62 (1984), 427. 


F53-60 These fragments are all taken from Pliny’s geographical catalogue in nat. 
3-38-75, 95-138. Pliny’s account is essentially a catalogue of the peoples and places of 
each of the Augustan regions, split between a list of coastal settlements registered in 
geographical order in the manner of a ‘periplus’, followed by a list of inland towns 
arranged in alphabetical order. The standard interpretation of this rather strange 
procedure, which Pliny himself describes in 3.46, is that he combined two basic 
sources, both dating from the second half of the first century Bc: a description of the 
Mediterranean coastline from west to east, and official lists of peoples and places 
grouped together in alphabetical order for each region. The first of these is sometimes 
attributed to Varro (D. Detlefsen, Die Beschretbung Italiens in der Naturalis Historia des 
Plinius (Leipzig, 1901), 3 ff.; but note the strong objections of K. G. Sallmann, 
Die Geographie des alteren Plinius in threm Verhdltnis zu Varro (Berlin, 1971), 220-36), 
and the second to a document drawn up by Augustus himself, if that is the correct 
interpretation of Pliny’s reference to a discriptio Itahae in 3.46 (Detlefsen, op. cit. 12 
ff.; J. Beloch, Der italische Bund (Leipzig, 1880), 1 ff.; O. Cuntz, De Augusto Phinti 
geographicorum auctore (Bonn, 1888); Sallmann, op. cit. 95-107; difficulties in the idea 
of a work by Augustus are discussed by R. Thomsen, The Jtalic Regions (Copenhagen, 
1947), 17-33). These two sources, together with Agrippa’s famous map which 
provided most of the distance measurements, account for the framework and the 
basic substance of Pliny’s catalogue (for a succinct statement see H. Zehnacker’s 
introduction to Pliny, na/. 3 in the Budé series (Paris 1998), 11-16). He then filled out 
the picture with occasional pieces of information drawn from other sources. The most 
prominent of these other sources was Cato, who is cited by name more frequently 
than any other author (he is named ten times in all, by comparison with Varro, 
Augustus, and Cornelius Nepos, who are cited three times each, and other authors 
who are named only once or twice: details in Detlefsen, op. cit. 2). The majority of the 
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citations of Cato occur in Pliny’s account of Cisalpine Gaul, which as an inland region 
is organized differently from the rest of his catalogue (cf. Detlefsen, op. cit. 30—1). 
Indeed it is probable that Cato’s Origines was one of the main sources for this section, 
and that Pliny took far more from Cato than the few specific items that he explicitly 
acknowledges (and that are set out in the fragments). This remains likely even 
if we accept the view that Pliny did not consult Cato directly, but only through an 
intermediary such as Cornelius Nepos (thus Detlefsen, op. cit. 30-5, Peter cliv—clv), 
although recent scholarship has tended to question the assumption of nineteenth- 
century Quellenforschung that ancient authors did not read the works they quoted. 
Sallmann for instance thinks it unlikely that Pliny did not have direct access to Cato’s 
Origines (op. cit. 41), and that he quoted him at second hand from a geographical work 
by Nepos, the very existence of which is doubtful (124; cf. J. Heurgon in Mélanges 
Seston (Paris, 1974), 234-5). It is possible that all the information about the origins of 
the peoples of Transpadana in Pliny 3.123—5 derives from Cato, and perhaps much 
else in the description of other parts of Italy, for instance the lists of towns and peoples 
whose disappearance is noted and lamented by Pliny (e.g. 3.68—9, the lists of ancient 
Latin communities that had vanished, including the peoples who took part in the cult 
of Jupiter Latiaris). That Pliny used Cato as a source of vanished peoples and places 
is clear from F'54 and 56; F59 shows that Cato also gave lists of towns, and F36 that he 
quoted documents listing peoples who took part in a common cult (on Cato’s use 
of lists and statistics see Williams, Beyond the Rubicon (2001), 38-40, 52-3). The 
problem is that such information could equally have come from other sources such as 
Varro (Sallmann, op. cit. 107-12, with earlier bibliography). The conclusion must be 
that while a great deal more of Pliny’s description of Italy in 3.38-75, 95-138 goes 
back to Cato than is specifically attributed to him (and printed in bold type in the text 
of the fragments), Catonian authorship is impossible to prove conclusively in any 
given instance. 


F53 The reference to Cato occurs in Pliny’s account of Region 7 (Etruria), at the 
start of his alphabetical list of inland towns (see previous note). His normal practice, 
as here, is to list the colonies first, and then to follow with the other towns (oppida). 
Places designated as colonies in Pliny (and therefore in the Augustan lists which 
he was using) are all veteran colonies of the triumviral and Augustan periods 
(L. Keppie, Colonisation and Veteran Settlement in Italy, 47-14 Bc (London, 1983), 
5-7). The colonia Falisca is normally taken to be Falerii, for which the ethnic adjective 
was Faliscus, and whose inhabitants were known as Falisci. There are two problems 
here. First, Pliny’s comment (the word-order shows that it is Pliny’s, not Cato’s) that 
it was surnamed ‘of the Etruscans’ runs up against the fact that the Faliscans were 
not in fact Etruscan, at least not linguistically, although there was admittedly much 
confusion about this in ancient sources (Livy 5.8.5; Serv. Aen. 7.607; Strabo 5.226; see 
Salmon, 7he Making of Roman Italy (London, 1983), 26; Briquel, Pelasges, 327). 
Second, all the other evidence we have, especially that of inscriptions, suggests that 
Falerii was a municipium, and did not receive a colony at any time before the third 
century AD; and this raises the question of whether the colonia Falisca Etruscorum was 
in fact a different place entirely (see the discussions of W. V. Harris, Rome in Etruria 
and Umbria (Oxford, 1971), 307, and Keppie, op. cit. 70-1). The issue is complicated 
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by the fact that Falerii itself was destroyed by the Romans after a revolt in 241 BC and 
refounded on a new site a few kilometres away at Falerii Novi (modern S. Maria di 
Falleri). The original site at Falerii Veteres (Civita Castellana) was not reoccupied, as 
far as we know, until the Middle Ages, and archaeology has provided no support for 
Beloch’s suggestion (Der italische Bund (Leipzig, 1880), 11) that an Augustan colony 
was established there. However this puzzle is resolved, it seems certain that Cato was 
referring to Falerii (the change of site in 241 does not affect the issue because the new 
Falerii was regarded as a continuation of the original settlement, whose sanctuaries 
at least continued to function: Ovid am. 3.13.31—5; for archaeological evidence 
M. W. Frederiksen, J. B. Ward-Perkins, PBSR 25 (1957), 129-36; T. W. Potter, The 
Changing Landscape of South Etruria (London, 1979), 98—100). 

Cato is the earliest evidence we have for the Argive origin of Falerii, which later 
became the standard tradition. Its founder was an eponymous hero, Halaesus (or 
Halesus), the son of Agamemnon (Ovid am. 3.13.41—5; fast. 4.73—5; Solinus 2.7). The 
name suggests that the tradition was both local and ancient. The variation between 
initial h- and /- is characteristic of Faliscan, while the intervocalic -s- would normally 
have been subject to rhotacism (that is, changed to -r-) in both Latin and Faliscan at 
least as early as the fourth century Bc (G. Giacomelli, La lingua falisca (Florence, 1962), 
115-24). It follows that Halesus of Argos as the eponymous hero of Falerii must have 
been part of its local tradition long before Cato. The Argive connection was no doubt 
encouraged, if not inspired, by the prominent local cult of Juno Curitis and her 
assimilation to Argive Hera (cf. DH 1.21.2: DH associates the Faliscans with the 
Pelasgians, who he says were originally from the Peloponnese. On this, and all the fore- 
going, see Briquel, Pelasges, 327-52). Once again we find Cato reporting a local legend. 


F54 This passage comes at the end of Pliny’s alphabetical list of inland towns in 
Lucania (Region 3). It differs from similar passages where he notes that places 
mentioned in his sources no longer exist in his day; here Pliny clearly states that Cato 
himself had reported the disappearance of Lucanian Thebes. The place is listed by 
Stephanus of Byzantium (s.u. 9787), but is otherwise unknown. 


F55 This is the concluding sentence of Pliny’s account of Region 6 (Umbria), and 
follows the usual lists of coastal places, inland colonies, inland towns and vanished 
towns. Ameria (modern Amelia, 9 km west of Narni) was listed previously among the 
inland oppida (3.113: hence supra scriplam). The information about its foundation date 
is an incongruous afterthought, and is difficult to explain in the context of Pliny’s 
catalogue (why this information about this one town?). But as far as Cato is concerned 
it is a nugget of pure gold. Ameria was founded, we learn, 963 years before the war 
against Perseus (171-168 Bc)—that is to say, between 1134 and 1131 BC. Incidentally 
the figure is given variously as either 963 or 964 in the manuscripts (see the 
apparatus). This was misprinted as 954 in HRR' and HRF, and as 953 in HRR? 
(misprinted in the text, not in the apparatus), erroneous figures that appear in many 
secondary accounts, which simply follow Peter (De Sanctis, SR 4.2.1. 62 n. 140; Della 
Corte, Cutone’* (1969), 153; Astin, Calo, 230; Kierdorf, Chiron 10 (1980), 220 n. 57; 
Moretti, R/JC 80 (1952), 300-1, with a dating argument based on the incorrect 
-=zure!), Otherwise, two issues in particular deserve discussion: (i) the method of 
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dating used by Cato, and (ii) the evidence on which it was based. To take them 
in order: 

(i) It is not clear from Pliny’s statement exactly what Cato wrote. It may have been 
that Ameria was founded 963 years before the war against Perseus, but it may equally 
have been a statement to the effect that the city had existed for 963 years, or that it was 
founded 963 years before the time of writing (identified perhaps by a consular date in 
the manner of Velleius Paterculus (cf. above on F52) or Tacitus, Germania 37), and 
that it was Pliny who explained this date with reference to the war against Perseus (thus 
Della Corte, Catone’ (1969), 153). Only on this interpretation can it be legitimately 
inferred that the fragment provides the date of composition for the first three books. 
Although F113c might indicate that Cato sometimes referred to things happening long 
before his time, there is no firm supporting evidence that he used such a method to 
calculate precise dates. On the contrary, other examples show that he used ‘interval 
dating’ by counting the number of years before or after some appropriately chosen 
epochal event, as in F12, 52, and 77. In other words, the prima facie interpretation is 
also the most likely, namely that the war against Perseus was explicitly mentioned in 
Cato’s text and used as the reference point for dating the foundation of Ameria. If so, 
the fragment provides only a terminus post quem for the composition of this part of the 
Origines (thus, rightly, De Sanctis, loc. cit.; Astin, Cato, 216 n. 19). It remains to ask 
why Cato chose the Third Macedonian War as the point of reference in this case. It 
may be simply that Cato chose a major event of general significance in order to make 
sense of a local date that would otherwise mean nothing to his readers. A refinement of 
this idea is that Cato’s original plan was to write a historical work covering the period 
down to the defeat of Perseus (actually completed in books 1-5, the later books being a 
continuation, in the manner of Polybius), and that this terminal event became the 
standard reference point for dating in default of anything more appropriate to the 
particular case (this, if we understand him correctly, is the view of Kierdorf, Chiron 10 
(1980), 220). The final possibility is that the Third Macedonian War had some special 
significance for the town of Ameria (see further below). 

(ii) The information that Ameria had been in existence for nearly a millennium 
could only have been obtained from the town itself, and the fragment on its own is 
enough to reinforce the presumption that Cato made systematic use of local sources in 
his account of Italian origins. The precise nature of the local sources in this case can 
only be conjectured. Obvious possibilities include the existence of a local era, possibly 
documented by a chronicle or list of ruling officials or priests, or by an annual festival 
celebrating the foundation of the city (Paul. Fest. 19 tells us that the eponymous 
founder was Amirus). We know that local eras of this type existed in the cities of 
Umbria because of C/Z 11.4170, which dates the dedication of a monument at 
Interamna by the consuls of aD 30 ‘704 years after the foundation of Interamna’ (anno 
post Interamnam conditam DCCITII]); in general see G. Capdeville in A. Ancillotti, 
A. Calderini (eds.), La citta italica (Atti IT convegno int. sughi antichi Umbri) (Perugia, 
2009), 77-122. A speculative possibility is that Ameria had set up a monument to 
commemorate the Third Macedonian War, and the part that its citizens had played 
as allies of the Romans. We know that such monuments were set up in Italian com- 
munities after major wars (ILLRP 327-31). If such a monument at Ameria also 
recorded that the war occurred 963 years after the foundation of the city, we should 
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have an economical answer to both questions: where Cato found his information and 
why he chose to present the date in the form he did. 


F56 This is the concluding sentence of Pliny’s account of Region 8 (Gallia 
Cispadana, modern Emilia-Romagna) and follows his alphabetical lists of colonies 
and towns. The Boii and Senones were the Celtic peoples who occupied the region 
before the Roman conquest, which was undertaken in the 190s BC. In 194 Cato 
himself served as legate in Ti. Sempronius Longus’ campaign against the Boii (see 
Plut. Cat. mai. 12.1-2 with Broughton MRR 1. 344; Astin, Cato, 54; Williams, 
Beyond the Rubicon (2001), 21). The conquest was completed in 191, and was followed 
by a programme of annexations and colonization during the 180s. This was the period 
of Cato’s censorship, which would have entailed the task of registering the citizens 
newly settled in the conquered region, including administrative arrangements for 
the two large colonies at Parma and Mutina (183 BC) in which for the first time the 
colonists retained their Roman citizenship (earlier colonies of this size had had Latin 
status). Although it is not certain that Cato and Flaccus were still in office when 
Parma and Mutina were settled, they must have been closely involved in the decision 
to found them, and the change of policy that resulted in the establishment of large 
citizen colonies. There is also evidence that censorial records (tabulae censoriae) 
included lists of native communities and peoples in the regions under Rome’s control; 
later these were formally drawn up in the provincial census, resulting in a statistical 
record known as the formula prouinciae (D. Detlefsen, Die formulae prouinciarum 
(Leipzig, 1908); Thomsen, The Italic Regions (Copenhagen, 1947), 33-5). How far 
this had been developed in Cato’s time is difficult to say, but it seems likely that the 
organization of the newly annexed Cispadane territory would have required not only 
detailed surveys of the land that was to be redistributed, but also a record of the native 
places and peoples that remained. Heurgon (in Mélanges Seston (Paris, 1974), 231-47) 
makes a good case for supposing that the information about the 112 tribes of the Bou 
(the only item in this passage of Pliny that can unquestionably be attributed to Cato) 
might come from this source. In recording ethnographic details of this kind Cato 
demonstrates the curiosity and inquisitive spirit characteristic of a dedicated colonial 
administrator. Williams, on the other hand, is inclined to connect the available 
non-literary sources more directly with the processes of conquest and military occu- 
pation, and to interpret Cato’s attitude accordingly. He suggests maps, diagrams of 
centuriated land, and triumphal inscriptions with lists of conquered peoples and 
places (Williams, Beyond the Rubicon (2001), 38-9: ‘The kinds of information avail- 
able ... had more to do with the celebration of individual and corporate glory than 
with systematic record keeping or scientific inquiry’). Against this, one would have 
to say that neither the fragments nor what we otherwise know of Cato suggest that 
he was interested in celebrating individual glory. 


F57 Although strictly speaking the information that Pliny explicitly attributes to 
Cato is confined to the words highlighted in bold, it is likely enough that the Origines 
was the principal source of much else in Pliny’s account of Regio XJ (Transpadana) in 
nat, 3.123-5, with the exception of the Greek etymology of Oromobii, taken from 
Alexander Polyhistor (FGrHist 273 F104: from OpéBcor (‘mountain-dwellers’)), and 
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the concluding observation of 3.125, that the town of Melpum was destroyed by 
the Gauls on the same day as Camillus sacked Veii, for which Pliny acknowledges 
Cornelius Nepos. Detlefsen’s view that Nepos was Pliny’s main source, from 
which he took the references to Cato and Alexander Polyhistor (D. Detlefsen, Die 
Beschreibung Italiens (Leipzig, 1901), 31-2), is arbitrary and probably wrong (see 
above, general note on F53—60; note that Peter, 2. cvii, argued that the reference 
to Alexander Polyhistor could have been taken from Hyginus. Cf. introduction to 
Hyginus (63), I. 476). It should not be forgotten that Pliny could write as an 
independent authority about this region; he was himself a native of Comum, and had 
also visited the country of the Vocontii (mat. 18.190), perhaps when serving as a 
procurator in Gallia Narbonensis around AbD 70 (FE Miinzer, BF 104 (1899), 103-11; 
H. G. Pflaum, Les Carriéres procuratoriennes équestres 1 (Paris, 1960), 109). It is 
probable that Pliny relied on his own knowledge for much of his geographical descrip- 
tion of the region, but inserted material from his wide reading concerning mythical 
and ethnographic details. Much of this may have come from Cato. It should be noted 
however that his view of the origins of the Vertamocorii is the only instance where he 
presumes to disagree with Cato, who believed them to be Ligurian. Pliny’s disagree- 
ment with Cato helps to explain the passage following ex quibus, the antecedent of 
which must be the Vocontii, not the Ligurians. What Pliny seems to be saying is that 
the Laevi and Marici who founded Ticinum were also offshoots of the Vocontii, 
and had come into Italy from beyond the Alps, just like the Boii and the Insubres. If 
so, this passage is Pliny’s own contribution, presented in support of his challenge to 
Cato. If, on the other hand, the antecedent of ex quibus is the Ligurians, as most 
editors and commentators seem to think (e.g. H. Zehnacker, Pline /’Ancien 3 (Paris, 
1998), ad loc.), then it is likely that the following passage is from Cato (thus Ogilvie, 
Comm. 714), and concurs with Livy’s view (5.35.2) that the Laevi were Ligurian, as 
against Polybius 2.17.4, who took them to be Gallic (cf. above on F30). Unfortunately, 
on this interpretation the phrase sicut Boii ... Mediolanum makes no sense, which 
seems to tell decisively in favour of the other reading. 

The whole passage is an illustration of the fact that the principal focus of ethno- 
graphic research in this part of North Italy was the identification and location of 
peoples and places, and in particular the question of whether they were Ligurian or 
Gallic. Modern scholarship has tended to follow where the ancient sources led the 
way. The significance of the terms ‘Ligurian’ and ‘Gallic’ is far from clear, however, 
and it is not really surprising that authorities disagreed and confusion prevailed. 
Ancient sources imply that Liguria once extended inland to embrace large areas 
of Piedmont, Lombardy, and Emilia which were subsequently overrun by Celtic 
immigrants from across the Alps. If so, and if the process entailed gradual infiltration 
instead of (or as well as) violent incursion, massacre, and expulsion, the result would 
inevitably have been a mixed population in many of the areas concerned. But both 
the process and its results are historically very uncertain and difficult to document 
archaeologically, while the linguistic evidence is extremely limited to say the least. 
Clear-cut distinctions such as that of Strabo, that the Ligurians of Cispadana live in 
the mountains and the Gauls in the plain (5.212, grossly mistranslated in the Loeb 
edition) are too crude; Strabo himself recognized that although the Ligurians and 
Celts belonged to different e/hne they were indistinguishable in their way of life 
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(2.128), and he also notes that some authors used the term ‘Celtoligurians’ when 
speaking of the Sallyes (4.603; the word also appears in [Aristotle] mir. ausc. 85). 
There is the further point that ethnic labels are often imposed on populations by 
outsiders (in this case by Graeco-Roman ethnographers and administrators) and do 
not necessarily reflect the way the people in question see themselves. Equally their 
view of their own identity may not have coincided with any recognizable linguistic or 
cultural reality. On this whole issue see the excellent discussion of Williams, Beyond 
the Rubicon (2001), 187-222, and passim. The Romans of Cato’s time might have 
called the Vertamocorii of Novaria Ligurian for reasons of administrative con- 
venience, defining as ‘Ligurian’ all the peoples living to the west of the Ticinus 
(thus Chassignet 71; according to G. Barruol, Les Peuples préromaines du sud-est de la 
Gaule (Paris, 1969), 162 n. 5, Cato merely located the Vertamocori geographically 
‘among the Ligurians’). 

For location of the peoples and places named in this passage see map (p. 108); 
for topographical and archaeological details see Chassignet ad loc., and Heurgon, 
Meélanges Sesion (Paris, 1974), 231-47, with further references. We have not seen 
M. Gianoncelli, ‘Vecchie e nuove ipotesi sulla stirpe degli Orobi’, in Oblatio: . . . studi 
in onore dit A. Calderini (Como, 1971), 407-26. 


F58 The Veneti and Cenomani were neighbours who lived in the eastern part of 
Transpadana. The territory of the Veneti was bounded to the north by the Alps, 
and to the west and east by the Adige and Tagliamento (Tiliaventus) respectively 
(Strabo 5.214; H. Nissen, [talische Landeskunde 1 (Berlin, 1883), 488-92). Their 
main centre was Ateste (Este), which has given its name to the distinctive Iron Age 
archaeological culture that flourished throughout the region from the ninth to the 
third century Bc (FR. Ridgway in D. and FR. Ridgway (eds.), [taly before the Romans 
‘Edinburgh, 1979), 419-87). The Venetic language, attested by up to 300 short 
inscriptions dating from the late sixth to the late second century BC, is Italic, 
and closely related to Latin (G. B. Pellegrini, A. L. Prosdocimi, La lingua venetica 
(Padua, 1967); M. Lejeune, Manuel de la langue vénéte (Paris, 1974)). In general 
see G, Fogolari, A. L. Prosdocimi, / Veneti antichi (Padua, 1988). 

The idea that the Veneti were of Trojan origin was part of a well-known story 
reported in detail by Livy and other writers of the Augustan age (Livy 1.1.1-3; Virg. 
len. 1.242~9, with Serv. ad loc.; Strabo 5.212; 12.543, 552; 13.608; cf. 1.61; 3.150; 
4.195; Nepos ap. Plin. nat. 6.5; Justin 20.1.8, etc.). According to this legend the Veneti 
were descended from the Paphlagonian Eneti, who are mentioned in the //iad (2.85 1— 
2) as allies of the Trojans; after the loss of their leader Pylaemenes they joined 
Antenor and fled with him to the head of the Adriatic, where they expelled the native 
Euganei (see on F'59, below), occupied their territory, and founded Patavium (Padua). 
This fragment of Cato is the earliest certain reference to the story, but there are strong 
reasons for thinking that it was already known to earlier Greek writers, including 
Sophocles, who devoted a play (Antenoridae) to the fortunes of Antenor and his sons, 
including (almost certainly) their migration to the Adriatic (Eustath. ad Hom. 405; 
Strabo 13.608; cf. R. L. Beaumont JHS 56 (1936), 197; M. Leigh, JHS 118 (1998), 
82-100). The migration of the Eneti is referred to by ps.~Scymnus (387-93), a writer 
of the early first century Bc but one who used earlier sources, in this instance possibly 
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Ephorus or Apollodorus; while Pompeius Trogus’ account of the story (ap. Justin 
20.1.8) may have been taken directly from Timaeus (J. Geffcken, Timatos’ Geographie 
des Westens (Berlin, 1892), 72). J. Perret tried to separate the migration of the Eneti, 
which he conceded was an earlier part of the legend, from that of Antenor and his 
followers, which he regarded as a late intrusion of Augustan date (Perret, Les Origines, 
159-81, 234-56). His argument involves much special pleading and is not convincing; 
but in particular he overlooks the fragment of Cato, which is dismissed in a footnote 
(255 n. 5) to the discussion of the migration of the Eneti, but is not mentioned in 
connection with the Antenor legend where it truly belongs. In fact the view attributed 
to Cato clearly presupposes knowledge of the Antenor legend, since without Antenor 
and his followers the Veneti would be of Paphlagonian, not Trojan, descent 
(M. Leigh, JHS 118 (1998), 82 n. 5). It was the Trojan element of the migration that 
was important for Livy, who as a native of Patavium was concerned to stress the 
kinship between his city and Rome (cf. Ogilvie, Comm. 35-7). We should not suppose 
that Livy was the first to notice this potentially useful connection. The Veneti 
responded favourably to a Roman request for aid at the time of the Gallic invasion 
of 225 Bc (Pol. 2.23.2; 2.24.7), and remained steadfastly loyal allies from then on 
(De Sanctis, SR 4.1. 410-11; Toynbee, Hannibal’s Legacy (London, 1966), 2. 266). 
We know that Rome’s Trojan ancestry was being widely exploited in international 
diplomacy at this very period: Paus. 1.12.1 (Pyrrhus, 281 Bc); Zonaras 8.9.12 
(Segesta, 263); Justin 28.1.5-2.14 (Acarnania, 230s); Livy 29.12.14 (Ilium and 
Pergamum, 205); Syl/.) 591 (Lampsacus, ¢.195); etc. For discussion see Gruen, 
Culture, 44-9 with further bibliography; A. Erskine, Troy between Greece and Rome 
(Oxford, 2001), 168-97; F Battistoni, Parenti dei Romani: mito troiano e diplomazia 
(Bari, 2010). In these circumstances we should expect the same kinship diplomacy to 
have been deployed by the Romans, or the Veneti, or both, from 225 onwards 
(cf. Williams, Beyond the Rubicon (2001), 77). If so, it follows that Cato need not have 
taken his information from Greek sources such as Timaeus, as has been widely 
supposed, but may have relied upon the local tradition of the Veneti themselves. It is 
also perfectly possible that the Trojan ancestry of the Veneti was already well known 
to Roman historians such as Fabius Pictor, who gave a full account of the events of 
225 BC, in which he himself had taken part (Fabius 1 F21), and to others besides. It is 
likely enough to have featured in Accius’ play the Antenoridae (on which see Leigh, 
JHS 118 (1998), 98-9). On Accius’ representation of the Gauls see Williams, Beyond 
the Rubicon (2001), 43-5. The dates of these plays are unknown, but almost certainly 
later than the death of Cato. 

The Cenomani were a Gallic people who traditionally migrated into Italy under the 
leadership of Elitovius and occupied the land around Brixia (Brescia) and Verona 
(Livy 5.35.1 with Ogilvie, Comm. ad loc.). Their territory was bounded by the Oglio 
to the west and the Adige to the east. They too joined the Romans against the Gauls in 
225 (Pol. 2.17.5 with Walbank, Comm. ad loc.), and remained loyal allies apart from 
brief revolts in 200 and 197 (Livy 31.10.2; 32.29.5—30.11) which were ‘exceptional, 
half-hearted, and short-lived’ (Toynbee, Hannibal’s Legacy (London, 1966), 2. 262). 

According to Pliny, Cato somehow linked the Cenomani with the Volcae, who must 
be the same as the Volcae Arecomici, a Gallic people who lived to the west of the lower 
Rhone and had their capital at Nemausus (Nimes): Strabo 4.186. In the later third 
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century they are attested as occupying both banks of the river (Livy 21.26.6), and 
that they shared a border with Massilia seems to follow from the fact that Pompey 
gave part of their territory to the Massiliots (Caes. BCiu. 1.35.4), probably in 77 BC 
(Sallust, hist. 2.98.5). Modern scholars have connected the Cenomani with the Aulerci 
Cenomani of the Sarthe region around Le Mans (Caes. BGall. 7.75.3; Plin. nat. 4.107; 
Ogilvie, Comm. 714). A possible compromise is that the Volcae and the Cenomani 
shared a common origin, and that both migrated from central France to their respec- 
tive destinations between the fifth and the third centuries (G. Barruol, Les Peuples 
préromaines du sud-est de la Gaule (Paris, 1969), 162 n. 4). 


F59 This fragment and F60 form part of Pliny’s concluding section on Italy, con- 
cerning the Alps. Little is known about the Euganei beyond what Pliny tells us 
in 3.133-4. According to Livy 1.1.3 and DS Aen. 1.242, they had originally lived in 
Venetia, but were driven out by Antenor and the Veneti; this legend is reflected in the 
use of the word Euganeus as a poetic epithet for the region (Lucan 7.192; Martial epigr. 
4.25.4; 10.93.13 13.89.1; Sil. Ital. Pun. 8.604; 12.216). The historical Euganei, whose 
thirty-four towns were listed by Cato, are said by Pliny to have comprised a number of 
peoples, including the Trumplini and the Camunni, whose names survive in the 
modern Val Trompia and Val Camonica. Ogilvie takes this passage to be from Cato 
(Comm. 35); this may be so, but it is clear that the Trumplini and Camunni are popult, 
and that ex Ais refers back to the Euganeae gentes rather than to the oppida listed 
by Cato (on the notion of oppidum in Cisalpine Gaul, see Chr. Peyre, La Cisalpine 
Gauloise (Paris, 1979), 59-62). Moreover, of the defining phrases attached to these 
peoples the first probably, and the second certainly, cannot be taken from Cato; the 
enslavement of the Trumplini, if that is what the phrase means, probably occurred 
after the campaign of P. Silius in 16 Bc (Dio 54.20, and cf. the inscription of 7—6 BC, 
CIL 5.7817, reproduced by Plin. nat. 3.137, which mentions both Trumpilini and 
Camunni at the start of the list of defeated peoples: in general see J. Formigé, Le 
Trophée des Alpes (Gallia Suppl. 2, Paris, 1949)), and the grant of Latin rights to 
both peoples (by which they were attached to the neighbouring municipia) would 
have occurred after that (E. Pais, Dalle guerre puniche a Cesare Augusto (Rome, 1918), 
452-64). It is hard to distinguish the Euganei from the Raeti, the people of the eastern 
Alps; Strabo regards the Camunni as Raetic (4.206), and some modern scholars treat 
the Euganei as a sub-group of the Raeti (J. Whatmough in The Prae-Italic Dialects of 
Italy (London, 1933), 2. 3-4). This is no better, and no worse, than the view of Pais 
that they were Ligurian (Pais, op. cit. 433-5). 


F60 This passage follows immediately from that cited in F59, but since we have 
argued that the latter part of the text given there (ex Ais... municipiis) is not from 
Cato, this must count as a separate fragment. The Lepontii occupied the upper 
Ticinus valley and the higher reaches of the Rhone and Rhine; the Salassi lived in the 
Val d’ Aosta. The Taurisci to whom Cato affiliated them are identical with the Taurini 
(Pol. 2.15.8, 28.4, 30.6; 3.60.8; 34.10.18, with Walbank’s note on 2.15.8). Polybius’ 
view that they were Celts (cf. App. Hann. 5) is confirmed by inscriptions of the 
Lugano region written in a Celtic language that modern scholars call Lepontic 
(M. Lejeune, Lepontica (Paris, 1971)). On the other hand, Strabo (4.204) regards 
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the Taurini as Ligurian (cf. Plin. nat. 3.123), and the Leponti as Raetic (4.206). 
Whether these supposed affiliations have any reality in terms of language, culture, or 
self-conscious ethnicity is doubtful, as we have seen (above, on F'57); in any case there 
must have been a great deal of admixture of populations (Whatmough, op. cit. (on 
F539), 65 ff., who also calls the Lepontic inscriptions ‘Kelto-Ligurian’). 


F61 Solinus’ account of the foundation of Tibur cites Cato and the otherwise 
unknown Sextius as authors of two different versions, the former that the founder was 
an Arcadian, the latter that it was an Argive foundation. What is not clear is whether 
the following sentence should be attributed to Cato, to Sextius, to both, or to neither. 
Peter (alone among editors) included it as part of the Cato fragment, presumably on 
the grounds that Catillus enim picks up the Catonian version. This is possible but very 
uncertain. One could equally argue that the following words, Amphiarai filius, pick up 
the rival Argive version, especially as the phrase Argiua iuuentus echoes Virgil, Aeneid 
7.672, which also features Catillus. The matter is complicated by the fact that the 
two versions need not be incompatible, since the Argos in question might be the town 
of that name in Arcadia. Amphiaraus was descended from Melampus, whose cult was 
centred in Arcadia, so that Amphiaraus and his sons could equally be described as 
Arcadian (this, if we understand him correctly, is the view of Bérard, La Colonisation 
grecque (Paris, 1957), 400 n. 4; contra: Letta, Athenaeum 62 (1984), 431 and n. 237). 
Solinus is in any case muddled (the ‘town of Sicily’ looks like a garbled version of the 
tradition that Tibur had a ‘Sicilian quarter’ —DH 1.16.5), and we should not perhaps 
rely too heavily on his statement that the prefect of the Arcadian Evander’s fleet was 
himself an Arcadian. The main elements of the foundation legend of Tibur—that it 
was founded by three brothers, Tiburtus, Catillus, and Coras, who named it after the 
eldest brother—occur in most of the sources (Virg., Serv. ad loc., Hor. carm. 1.18.2: 
Plin. nat. 16.237) and are ‘impressively static’ (Horsfall, Comm. on Aen. 7.670-77). 
perhaps because, as Horsfall suggests, they are all based ultimately on Cato. Further 
references in Briquel, Pélasges, 163-4 n. 129, who believes that the whole Solinus 
passage depends on Cato ‘d’une maniére qui n’est pas claire’, and that ‘comme 
souvent (et en partic. dans la tradition sur les Pélasges), aspect argien est mal dis- 
tingué de l’aspect arcadien’. The reference to a uer sacrum, though again probably 
muddled, is interesting if it comes from Cato; cf above, on F39, and below on F 6g. 
The whole problem remains very uncertain. 


F62 Lacus Larius was the Latin name for Lake Como, which today measures 46 km 
in length (just under 30 Roman miles); DS’s figure of 60 miles is normally explained 
on the assumption ‘that in antiquity Lake Como extended to include the Lago di 
Mezzola, which has today been separated from it by the silting up of the inflow of the 
upper Adda (H. Nissen, /talische Landeskunde 1 (Berlin, 1883), 180, 188). But the 
resulting length of c.60 km (40 Roman miles) means that the figure of 60 miles is 
still 50 per cent too long. But that figure became tralaticious and reappears in the 
Antonine Itinerary (p. 279) and the Peutinger Table, as well as in Cassiodorus, variae 
11.14 (cf. Nissen, [talische Landeskunde 2 (Berlin, 1902), 187), so it probably repro- 
duces what Cato wrote. For this reason it is best to see quadraginia in Servius as a 
correction or corruption, rather than an authoritative reading. 
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F63 Possibly from Book 1 and perhaps belonging with F4g. Servius is commenting 
on the opening lines of the Aeneid, in which Virgil summarizes the consequences of 
the arrival of Aeneas, including the rise of the Latin race. From Servius it seems that 
Cato set out the basic story that recurs in many other sources, namely that the 
Aborigines were the first inhabitants of Italy, and that after combining with the Trojan 
immigrants they took the name of Latins in honour of their king Latinus (for the 
detailed circumstances, see on F4—12). This basic story is found in Sallust, Cas. 6 
(also cited here); Livy 1.2.4; OGR 13; DH 1.45.2; Strabo 5.229; Justin 43.1; Zonaras 
7.1. Sallust’s dependence on Cato, specifically mentioned in this passage, may suggest 
that Cato also inspired his characterization of the Aborigines as primitive nomads 
(genus hominum agreste, sine legibus, sine imperio, liberum et solutum: ‘a rustic people 
without laws or government, free and unchained’), and F 10, if genuine, supports this 
idea when it describes the army of the Aborigines as a rabble armed with sticks and 
stones, in contrast to the well-organized Trojans; but the matter is still far from 
certain. It is sometimes suggested that Sallust’s description of the Aborigines is 
not compatible with the idea that they were of Greek origin (as in F49); according 
to J. Martinez Pinna this alleged contradiction suggests that Cato cannot have main- 
tained that the Aborigines were Greeks, whereas for others F49 proves that Sallust’s 
description cannot go back to Cato. But Cato might not have found it unthinkable to 
describe an early Greek people as uncivilized (see introduction, I. 211). 

See Perret, Les Origines 534-5; Martinez Pinna, Athenaeum 87 (1999), 94-5; contra: 
G. D’Anna, Problemi di letteratura latina arcaica (Rome, 1976), 118-19; Gruen, 
Culture and National Identity, 59 n. 61. As is well known, Virgil calls the native 
inhabitants Latins even before the arrival of Aeneas (e.g. Aen. 7.151), in this following 
Ennius (22 Sk); this example of poetic licence is not unconnected with the fact that 
Aborigines will not fit into a hexameter line. In Virgil, the Trojans are simply absorbed, 
and lose their identity, their language, and their name by becoming Latins, as part of 
the deal whereby Juno ends her vendetta (Aen. 12.818—42). Changes in the names 
of peoples and places (in Greek metonomasiai) were a standard feature of ancient 
ethnography (Gabba, Dionysius, 107). 


F64_ For the scholiast’s further comment on Virgil’s lines, see Coelius Antipater 
15 F57. The migration of Philoctetes to the region around Croton is reported in 
Hellenistic sources. The earliest tradition, reflected in Od. 3.190, makes him return 
safely to his home in Thessaly, but according to Lycophron (Alex. 911-29) and the 
third-century poet Euphorion of Chalcis (ap. Tzetz. ad loc.) he went to Italy, where 
his tomb was located ({Arist.], mir. ausc. 107), and where his famous bow and arrows 
were preserved as relics (Euphorion cit.; Ezym. Magn. 58.4; Justin 20.1.16). These 
various pieces of information may all go back to the same source, namely Timaeus. 
For general discussion, J. Bérard, La Colonisation grecque (Paris, 1957), 343~50; 
L. Lacroix, RBPh 43 (1965), 5-21. According to Strabo (6.254) and Solinus (2.10), his 
foundations included Petelia (mod. Strongoli). But Cato evidently took a different 
view, perhaps reacting against Timaeus, in saying that Petelia was founded some time 
before Philoctetes, who only added a defensive wall to the existing city. Servius was 
probably right to detect an allusion to this variant story in Virgil’s line. Although 
profoundly Hellenized (Bérard, Colonisation, 158), Petelia was an independent 
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Bruttian community that achieved fame in the Second Punic War when it remained 
loyal to Rome and was besieged by Hannibal for eleven months in 216-215 BC 
(Livy 23.20.4-10; 23.30.1-5; Pol. 7.1.3). It is possible that Cato preferred a version 
that minimized the Greek contribution to the foundation legend of Petelia (thus 
Letta in Patria diuersis gentibus una? (2008), 185-6), and served to distinguish it from 
the surrounding Greek cities, all of which had defected to Hannibal. On Petelia see 
A. Russi, EV 4. 48-50 (s.v.). 


F65 Virgil tells us (den. 2.526—32) that Polites was killed by Pyrrhus during the 
sack of Troy, but here mentions his son, Priam, ‘destined to increase the Italians’ 
(auctura Italos). This may be a veiled reference to the founding of Politorium, which 
Virgil does not expressly mention (pace Chassignet and Beck—Walter). In any case 
Servius introduces Cato’s version as a variant. Polites’ death at Troy may indeed 
have been part of the Greek tradition, from which Cato or his source(s) therefore 
departed; alternatively the extremely dramatic scene of Polites’ death before the eyes 
of his parents may have been Virgil’s own innovation. For discussion see H. Herter, 
RE 21 (1952), 1397-9; F. Caviglia, EV 4. 167-9; R. G. Austin on Aen. 2.526 (Oxford, 
1964), etc. 

Politorium was remembered as one of the Latin towns along the lower Tiber valley 
that was taken and destroyed by King Ancus Marcius (Livy 1.33.1-3, DH 3.37-8). 
Pliny lists it among the towns of Latium that had vanished without trace (nat. 3.68). 
Whether there was anything there in the time of Cato is uncertain; the suggested 
identification with Castel di Decima is largely conjectural, and it is in any case unclear 
how long the settlement at Decima continued to exist (M. Guaitoli et al/., Quaderni 
dell’Istituto di topografia antica 6 (1978), 43-130). But the name was known, and 
invited the connection with Polites, who features in the //iad as a son of Priam 
(13.533-9; 15.339-40). That Cato was the first to make this connection is unlikely. 
Learned etymologizing was well established at Rome among poets and others 
(including historians) in the early second century, and the practice of inventing or 
deducing eponymous founders from place-names was older still. The coincidence of 
an old Latin place-name fitting so precisely the name of a Homeric hero, and a Trojan 
at that, was too obvious to miss, and the link would have been made automatically 
given one or more of the following conditions: (1) the acceptance of the idea of a 
Trojan migration to Italy (probably sixth century BC); (2) a sufficiently intimate 
knowledge of the locality and its place-names on the part of Greek observers 
(certainly possible well before 300 Bc); (3) a detailed knowledge of the J/iad on the 
part of the native inhabitants, if not at Politorium itself, at least at Rome (again 
perfectly possible in the fourth century, if not before). 


F66 Possibly from book 1. The fragment describes the formal procedure for 
founding a city. The information attributed to Cato (in both a and b) is among the 
most important evidence we have for Roman foundation rituals (other texts include 
Varro, /ing. 5.143; Plut. Rom. 11; Serv. Aen. 4.212; Ovid, fast. 4.819—32; Paul. Fest. 
271; DH 1.88.2; Plut. mor. 271A—B; discussion, with parallels, in Cornell, RAC 12 
1983), 1137-8). The details can be accepted as fully historical, in the sense that they 
were in use throughout the republic and until the high empire, whenever a Roman 
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colony was founded. They were believed to be Etruscan in origin (Varro /ing. 5.143: 
Etrusco ritu), and to have been prescribed in Etruscan ‘ritual books’ (Fest. 358; cf. 
Serv. Aen. 10.200). Etruscan foundation rituals are referred to in, of all places, Plato’s 
Laws (738c). In the two versions of the fragment, however, Cato makes no mention of 
any Etruscan influence, but rather (in a) of the ritus Gabinus (thus DS; ‘ritu Sabino’ in 
S is an error), in a reference to the dress of the founder. The Etruscan origin of the 
ceremonies is questioned by some modern scholars (G. Dumeézil, Archaic Roman 
Religion (Chicago, 1970), 662—3; J. le Gall in G. A. Mansuelli, R. Zangheri (eds.), La 
cittd etrusca e italica preromana (Bologna 1970), 59-65). 

The context is uncertain. The rituals are described or referred to in many of the 
surviving accounts of the foundation of Rome (e.g. Ovid, DH, cited above), and 
Roman antiquarians believed that they had been instituted by Romulus. coloniae 
nostrae ... item conditae ut Roma, writes Varro (ling. 5.143), and Plutarch reports that 
Romulus summoned experts from Etruria who instructed him in the correct ritual 
procedures (Rom. 11.1). No doubt with these and other passages in mind, editors have 
all linked this fragment with Romulus and the foundation of Rome. But a moment’s 
reflection is enough to show that this is far from certain. It could equally refer to 
the foundation of some other city, as Schréder recognized (172); Alba Longa and 
Lavinium are obvious possibilities. But it is also interesting that both versions of the 
fragment seem to be offering a generic discussion of how cities are founded; in Isidore 
(b) the text is directly prescriptive. It is possible that Cato inserted such a discussion 
when describing the first Roman colony; colonial foundations must have played a 
large part in his account of Italy. It should be remembered that this fragment has no 
book number, and it could belong anywhere in the first three books. 


F67-71 These fragments come from learned commentaries on Virgil’s two epic 
catalogues, of Italian heroes who fought with Turnus (4en. 7.641-817), and of 
Aeneas’ Etruscan allies (Aen. 10.163-214). The two catalogues contain a mixture of 
Virgilian imagination (for an example see on F'75) and erudition, and are based on a 
thorough knowledge of the available historical and antiquarian literature on pre- 
Roman Italy (cf. Horsfall, Roman Myth, 7-10). For Virgil’s opinion that such material 
was inadequate for his purpose see Aen. 7.646 with Horsfall, Comm. on 641-6. That 
his reading included Cato’s Origines is extremely probable, but his main source would 
have been Varro, who had himself absorbed and extended the researches of earlier 
writers, including Cato (Horsfall in EV 5. 447-50). It is therefore impossible to 
identify Cato as Virgil’s direct source at any point in the catalogues, or as the source 
of any of the surviving commentaries, except where he is explicitly named and 
acknowledged in the passages that are cited here as fragments; nevertheless it is 
extremely likely that Cato is directly or indirectly represented much more extensively 
in the catalogues and the relevant commentaries than the fragments suggest (a similar 
point is made by F. Coarelli in C. Santini, F. Stok (eds.), Hinc Italae gentes: geopolitica 
ed etnografia dell Ttalia nel Commento di Servio all’Eneide (Pisa, 2004), 11-32). 


F67 Cato is the earliest source to refer to the story of Caeculus the founder of 
Praeneste, although it was beyond doubt an ancient local myth with close affinities to 
other Italic foundation legends. Solinus (2.9) ascribes it to ‘Praenestini libr’, perhaps 
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some sort of local chronicle (on their character cf. the contrasting speculations of 
Horsfall, Roman Myth, 59, and H. D. Jocelyn, Miscellanea ... FE. Corsaro (Catania, 
1994), 345-9). Abandoned by his mother as a newborn infant (this detail is supplied 
by the fuller account in Servius ad loc.), Caeculus was one of countless examples in 
ancient myth of foundlings who grew up to become founders of cities, kingdoms, or 
religious movements (G. Binder, Die Aussetzung des Konigskindes Kyros und Romulus 
(Meisenheim am Glan, 1964); Cornell, Beginnings, 61-3). The connection with the 
fire-god Vulcan and the hearth (remember that Romulus’ mother was a Vestal) is a 
characteristic feature of Italian myth. Servius tells us that Caeculus was conceived 
when his mother was impregnated by a spark from the fire. These elements recall 
the legend of Servius Tullius (DH 4.2.1-3; Ovid. fast. 6.627-34; Plin. nat. 36.204) 
and Promathion’s version of the birth of Romulus (Plutarch, Rom. 2.4-8 with 
C. Ampolo’s note (Plutarco: le vite di Teseo e di Romolo (2nd edn., Milan, 1993), ad 
loc.). Varro, cited by the Verona Scholiast (ad h. /.), apparently wrote that Caeculus was 
brought up by the Depidii, who are recorded by Solinus (who calls them Digidii) as 
brothers of the virgins who found him in the hearth; they are probably to be identified 
with the two reputedly divine brothers mentioned by Servius (one suspects that 
iui in the phrase qui diut appellabantur is a corruption of Depidii or Digidii), whose 
sister was the mother of Caeculus (cf. however Jocelyn, LCM 77 (1992), 106, and 
Misc. Corsaro (cit.), 354, sceptical about the identification Depidii—Digidii—diui). 
After growing up as a shepherd with the Depidii, Caeculus organized his own band of 
followers and lived as a bandit, and eventually founded Praeneste (thus Servius 
and Solinus). These are also common ingredients of foundation myths; the shepherd 
band (referred to in the Cato fragment and probably also in Aen. 7.681: legio agrestis— 
see Horsfall, Comm. ad loc.; NB the word collecticits, with its sense of indiscriminate 
collecting) recalls the Romulus story and the Mannerbund motif often found in origin 
-egends (Binder op. cit.). Caeculus was inevitably seen later as ancestor of the Caecilii 
: Paul. Fest. 38). Links have also been sought with the stories of Cacus, Cocles, and the 
mysterious Gaia Caecilia (J. Bremmer in Horsfall, Roman Myth, 52-3; Momigliano, 
Quarto contributo, 458-60). How much of the information that was established 
in the Roman antiquarian tradition in the time of Virgil goes back to Cato is difficult 
to say, and the versions of Solinus and the Virgil commentators were probably 
based principally on Varro (Horsfall, Roman Myth, 60-2); but the idea that the 
whole Caeculus story was a secondary fabrication modelled on the Roman foundation 
legend (Horsfall, Comm. on Aen. 7.678-go) is unnecessary and an example of the 
academic fallacy that all stories are created and propagated by books. It is far more 
likely that the story, with its folktale elements and archaic flavour, was an ancient 
local tradition, and that it was Cato who first brought it to the attention of Roman 
readers. On the Caeculus story see further F. Altheim, Griechische Gotter im alten 
Rom (Giessen, 1930), 53 ff., 176 ff., 194 ff.; G. Dumézil, Archaic Roman Religion 
(Chicago, 1970), 253; A. Brelich, Tre variazioni romane sul tema delle origini 
(Rome, 1956); L. Deschamps, Hommages H. Le Bonniec (Brussels, 1988), 144-57; 
H.D. Jocelyn, Misc. Corsaro (cit.), 337-54; G. Capdeville, Volcanus (Rome, 1995), 
41-58. An alternative Greek account of the foundation of Praeneste, that it was 
tounded by Praenestes the son of Latinus and grandson of Ulysses, is attributed to 
Zenodotus by Solinus (also in Steph. Byz. s.v. [Tpaiveoros), but as the only thing 
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known about the date of Zenodotus is that he was earlier than Varro and DH, we 
cannot be certain that Cato could have known of this version or, even if he did, 
that he deliberately rejected it (as Letta supposes, Athenaeum 62 (1984), 430 n. 236; 
id. in Urso (ed.), Patria diuersis gentibus una? (2008), 190; see Horsfall, Roman Myth, 
61-2). 


F68 This fragment probably comes from the same passage as F'67 (cf. Horsfall, 
Roman Myth, 60). It provides a typical Catonian etymology, which also occurs in Paul. 
Fest. 250: Praeneste dicta est, quia is locus quo condita est montibus praestet. This is a 
good illustration of the tralaticious character of Roman antiquarian writing. Paulus 
must have copied from Festus, who in turn copied from Verrius Flaccus; he and 
Servius must have reproduced the identical wording from their source, which may 
have been Cato’s Origines, or an intermediary source such as Varro, who would have 
referred to (and/or excerpted) Cato. Servius was right to detect an allusion to this 
etymology in Virgil’s altum Praeneste, which was therefore a learned gloss (J. J. 
O’Hara, True Names (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1996), 42, 194). On the site of Praeneste, see 
briefly Oakley, Comm. on Livy 6.21.9. 


F69 _Virgil’s ‘Groves of Capena’ (/ucos Capenos) are clearly the same as Cato’s 
‘Capenate Grove’ (/ucus Capenatis) mentioned in book 1 (F13 above). On the use of 
the plural and the adjectival Capenos, see Heurgon, Trois études sur le ‘Ver sacrum’ 
(Brussels, 1957), 13. The grove in question is normally assumed to be that of Feronia, 
now located at Scorano, near the Roma-Nord motorway pay-station (G. D. B. Jones, 
PBSR 30 (1962), 191). It was a famous cult centre and the site of a market and a 
festival frequented by Latins, Sabines, and Etruscans (Livy 1.30.5-7; DH 3.32.1—3; 
Strabo 5.226). Cato’s account of the foundation of Lucus Feroniae has been analysed 
by Heurgon (op. cit. 11-19), who points out that it also implies an earlier stage in 
which Capena itself was founded after a wer sacrum (cf. above on F39). That must be 
the implication of the words cum adoleuissent miserat (cf. Strabo 5.250: dvdpwlévras 
& €oretAav). The Veientine king Propertius is otherwise unknown (his name is 
Umbrian, not Etruscan: Heurgon, op. cit. 18-19), and the institution of the wer sacrum 
itself is difficult to fit into an Etruscan cultural context. There is also the fact that 
Capena (mod. Civiticola, 4 km NE of Morlupo) and its territory belong to the 
Faliscan area, both culturally and linguistically (L. Banti, The Etruscan Cities and their 
Culture (London, 1973), 66-9; T. W. Potter, The Changing Landscape of South Etruria 
(London, 1979), 74-6), although there is clear evidence of Etruscan penetration, and 
politically the region was always closely linked to Veii (Cornell, Beginnings, 313). It 
has been suggested that Cato’s account of the Etruscan foundation of Capena and 
Lucus Feroniae reflects the dominance of Veii in the early Orientalizing period 
(late 8th—-early 7th centuries BC) and its attempts to control the Tiber valley and 
the internal trade routes in central Italy (G. Colonna in Civilta del Lazio primitivo 
(Exhibition Catalogue, Rome, 1976), 34-5; cf. A. M. Bietti Sestieri, The Iron Age 
Community of Osteria dell’Osa (Cambridge, 1992), 72-3). What remains odd is that the 
expansion of Etruscan Veii should be represented in terms of a wer sacrum. Heurgon’s 
suggestion (op. cit. 17) is that the account reflects a Sabine point of view, and that 
Cato was following Sabine sources. 
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F70 _Pisae (mod. Pisa) was an Etruscan city, but was widely believed to be of Greek 
origin (Justin 20.1.11; ps.-Scylax 17). It was linked by a multivariant legend 
specifically with the Peloponnese, and with some of its heroic leaders, including 
Nestor (Strabo 5.222) and Pelops (Plin. nat. 3.50; Solin. 2.7; and cf. comm. on Fabius 
Maximus Servilianus 8 F2). The long and elaborate comment by Servius (with the 
Danieline additions) gives a series of variants, mentioning Pelops, Epeus the creator of 
the Wooden Horse, and other founders, including one ‘Pisus, king of the Celts’, as 
well as the version attributed to Cato. Servius also points out that Virgil’s Alpheae... 
Pisae (later a standard poetic epithet: Claudian bell. Gild. 483; Rutil. Nam. 1.565) is a 
learned gloss referring to the river Alpheus in Arcadia, and that Pisae was so called 
after the nearby Arcadian city of the same name. Modern scholars are agreed, no 
doubt rightly, that the similarity of the names gave rise to the Peloponnesian legend 
(L. Banti, RE 20 (1950), 1767-8; J. Bérard, La Colonisation grecque (Paris, 1957), 
326-8, 338-9; Briquel, Pe/asges, 300-13). DH tells us that Pisae was one of the cities 
founded by the Pelasgians and Aborigines, after they had driven out the Sicels 
(1.20.4-5). This too probably reflects the same tradition, since for DH the Pelasgians 
came from Argos (1.17.2) and the Aborigines were Arcadians (1.11.1—2). It may well 
be that Virgil’s phrase Alpheae ab origine Pisae is also a learned allusion to the 
Aborigines (as in Aen. 7.181 and Serv. ad loc.; see J. J. O'Hara, True Names (Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1996), 188, and Horsfall, Comm. ad loc.). In general on this passage of 
Servius see M. Bonamici, SCO 43 (1993), 399-425; A. Corretti in Toropin. Studi... 
G. Nenci (Galatina, 1997), 95-108; C. Ampolo in M. Tangheroni (ed.), Pisa e il 
Mediterraneo (Milan, 2003), 39-43. 

Cato’s version of the origins of Pisae is unique, however, in that he makes it an 
Etruscan foundation, and specifically the work of Tarchon. In all other sources Pisae 
is assumed to have existed before the Etruscans took it over. Even Lycophron speaks 
of the Etruscans’ capture of Pisa from the Ligurians (in a typically obscure passage: 
-dlex. 1351-61, and see Briquel, Pe/asges, 222-4). Incidentally, the first sentence of the 
‘fragment’ cannot be pressed to mean that Cato had asked who had occupied Pisae 
before the Etruscans (i.e. that he assumed it had existed, but could not ascertain who 
had occupied it); this interpretation is contradicted by the following sentences, which 
not only say that Tarchon founded the city, but also that the previous inhabitants (the 
Teutones, on whom see below) had possessed ‘the same region’ (i.e. the region in 
which Tarchon built the city). It would, moreover, have been illogical for Cato to 
profess ignorance of the previous inhabitants, and then to proceed to identify them. 
Cato must have said, somehow, that Pisae had no earlier inhabitants because it did not 
vet exist. That is not quite what DS says, but it must have been what Cato meant (a 
similar interpretation is implied by C. Letta in Patria diuersis gentibus una? (2008), 182). 

Cato is also the only source to make Tarchon the son of Tyrrhenus. In Lycophron 
they are brothers (d/ex. 1245 ff.; cf. DH 1.28.1; Steph. Byz. s.v. Tapywveov), while in 
Strabo (5.219) Tyrrhenus leads the colony to Italy from Lydia, and appoints Tarchon 
to found the cities. These are varying attempts to assimilate native Etruscan elements 
with the well-known Greek legend that the Etruscans had migrated to Italy from 
Lydia under the leadership of Tyrrhenus (Hdt. 1.94; Timaeus FGrHist 566 F62, etc.). 
This reconciliation, which was eventually accepted by the Etruscans themselves 
(Tac. ann. 4.55.3), is a typical example of how local legends came to be Hellenized 
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(cf. Cornell, PCP/AS 21 (1975), 2-3), and it may already have happened by the time of 
Cato. It is probably too simple to say that he was following a Greek source (thus 
Harris, Rome in Etruria and Umbria (Oxford, 1971), 20), or that his version represents 
a Hellenized local tradition (Briquel, Pelasges, 308-9). Cato certainly consulted local 
sources (this may be implicit in DS’s compertum and inueniri: cf. Briquel, Pelasges, 309 
n. 57), but he would also have read Timaeus and other Greek writings, and could 
create his own synthesis. 

The most puzzling element of Cato’s version, as reported by DS, is the state- 
ment that Tarchon founded Pisae ‘after he took on their speech’ (postquam eorundem 
[eurundem MS] sermonem ceperit). This is normally taken to mean ‘after he learned 
the Etruscan language’ (thus Chassignet, Beck—Walter), but this makes no sense in 
relation to a native Etruscan-speaker, which Tarchon presumably would have been, 
and in any case we can find no parallel for sermonem capere meaning ‘to learn a 
language’. Earlier editors have suggested various emendations, thus: postquam 
eorum dominium ceperit (Saumaise); postquam eorundem regionem occupauerit (Cluvier); 
postquam locum desertum manu ceperit (Jordan). But these are more ingenious than 
convincing, and it has seemed best to obelize the suspect phrase. 

Versions similar to Cato’s can be found in Pliny nat. 3.50, where Pisae is said to 
have derived its origin from the Teutani, a Greek people (a Teutanis, Graeca gente), 
and in a later part of DS’s comment, where we are told that the original inhabitants 
were called Teutae and the city itself was called Teuta (its later name of Pisae 
being Lydian). In the light of these texts editors have tended to follow Saumaise in 
emending the transmitted Teutones in the Cato fragment to Teutanes; but Briquel is 
probably right to note that Teutones, Teutani, and Teutae are perfectly possible 
variants of the same name (Briquel, Pe/usges, 305 n. 40, referring to P. Kretschmer, 
Glotta 21 (1933), 114-16). The constant element is the root, from the Indo-European 
*reut-, meaning €@vos or populus. On the possible implications of this see V. Pisani, 
PdP 14 (1959), 169-70; A. L. Prosdocimi, SE 44 (1976), 265-6; and Briquel, loc. cit. 
with further refs. 


F71  Graviscae (modern Porto Clementino) was a harbour town controlled by 
Tarquinii. It flourished as a trading centre in the archaic period, as the excavations 
(from 1969 to 1975) of its sanctuaries and necropolis revealed (M. Torelli, PdP 26 
(1971), 44-67; 32 (1977), 398-458). It was subsequently the site of a Roman maritime 
colony in 181 Bc (Livy 40.29.15 Vellei. 1.15.2), and the settlement persisted until the 
late empire, in spite of its unhealthy atmosphere. This is what Servius refers to when 
picking up the ‘learned gloss’ in Virgil’s use of the adjective intempestae (J. J. O’Hara, 
True Names (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1996), 223). Cato had derived the name Graviscae 
from the fact that its atmosphere was ‘heavy’, i.e. malarial (cf. Ovid, met. 15.716, for 
grauis in this sense), which proves that the Tuscan Maremma was already infested in 
his time, like much of the Tyrrhenian coast (Brunt, JM 618; R. Sallares, Malaria and 
Rome (Oxford, 2002), 192—200). The reference to Pliny is puzzling, because it does 
not match any known passage of the Natural History. 


F72 Possibly from book 1. In Virgil Metabus is the king of Volscian Privernum, and 
the father of Camilla. His tyrannical rule caused the Privernates to expel him, and he 
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took to the hills, where he brought up his daughter in the wild and devoted her to 
the service of Diana (den. 11.539-84). None of this appears in any earlier source 
(although a Metabus is attested as the mythical founder of Metapontum: Bérard, 
Colonisation, 329-33), and it is likely that Metabus the Volscian is as much a Virgilian 
invention as Camilla is generally recognized to be (Horsfall, Roman Myth, 9, 11; 
id., Athenaeum 66 (1988), 31-51, and Comm. on Aen. 7.803-17; for a different view, 
G. Arrigoni, Camilla (Milan, 1982), 65-115). This passage of Servius, however, has 
sometimes been enlisted in support of the notion that the story of Metabus appeared 
in Cato’s Origines (e.g. H. D. Jocelyn, LCM 17.7 (1992), 108-9; D. Briquel, MEFRA 
36 (1974), 21; Letta, Athenaeum 62 (1984), 431), but the text as it stands will not bear 
this interpretation. The problem is to decide what quod refers to in the phrase quod 
Cato plenissime exsecutus est, That it is meant to encompass the whole of the foregoing 
notice is far less likely than the alternative view that it refers only to the extent of 
Etruscan rule in Italy, or indeed merely to the statement that the Volsci were 
once ruled by the Etruscans (Chassignet ad loc.; Horsfall, Nepos, 122). The best 
interpretation is that offered by M. Cancellieri (in Enea nel Lazio (Exhibition 
Catalogue, Rome, 1981), 78), namely that Servius took this information from Cato 
and used it to explain the Volscians’ hatred of Metabus: that is to say, he had ruled 
Privernum as an Etruscan puppet (cf. Arrigoni, op. cit. 81). Whether any historical 
reality lies behind the idea of Etruscan rule in Italy (or over the Volsci) is disputed, as 
is the date at which this hegemony might have been established. For different views 
see Alfoldi, Early Rome, 176 ff.; Cornell, Beginnings, 153-6. Chassignet locates this 
fragment in book 1, on the grounds that it belongs in the context of the war between 
Mezentius and the Latins (xli n. 1); but this is far from certain, and in anv case one 
would expect Cato to have dealt with Etruscan history also in books 2-3. 


F73 Previous editors have placed this fragment in book 1, but the context is wholly 
uncertain. That the fragment belongs with the foundation of Alba is pure conjecture, 
perhaps not even very likely, and it is not at all certain that it belongs in an account of 
the origins of Rome. It could, for example, be taken from a discussion of the cult of the 
Latiar, the Latin festival celebrated on the Mons Albanus (=Monte Cavo), and may 
be linked with F36. 


F74 Possibly from book 1. The fragment is taken from the marginal scholia to an 
eleventh-century manuscript of the Etymologiae of Isidore of Seville, now in the 
Vallicelli Library in Rome (Vallicellianus A18). The scholia were discovered by A. B. 
Anspach in 1913, and published in part by W. M. Lindsay in 1916 (CQ 10. 106-15) 
and in full by J. Whatmough, Bulletin du Cange (ALMA) 2 (1925), 57-75, 134-69. 
The fragment of Cato’s Origines was first noticed by A. Mazzarino, Helikon 8 (1968), 
444 n. 2, and was included in Chassignet’s edition. The scholiast is commenting on 
Isidore’s discussion of different names for Italy. Lindsay pointed out that the scholia 
were drawn from three principal sources: Festus, Pliny’s Natural History, and the 
Christian Fathers. The Festus excerpts supplement the partial and fragmentary 
text of Festus that we can extract from the damaged Codex Farnesianus, and add 
significantly to our knowledge. They are fully integrated with the rest of the surviving 
evidence in Lindsay’s composite edition of Festus in G/ossaria Latina 4 (1930); the 
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Cato fragment is on p, 228. That it comes from Festus is virtually guaranteed by 
Paul’s epitome, which summarizes the information taken from Timaeus and Cato 
without naming them (Paul. Fest. 94.9—11: [talia dicta quod magnos italos, hoc est boues, 
habeat; uituli etenim ab Italis sunt dicti. Italia ab Italo rege; ‘Italy is so called because it 
has large ital, that is cattle; for they were called uitu/i by the Italians. Italy from King 
Italus’), and there can be little doubt that it preserves a genuine fragment of Cato. 
Note that the authenticity of the Timaeus quotation is independently confirmed by 
both Varro (rust. 2.5.3= FGrHist 566 F42b) and Gellius (11.1.1=/GrHist 566 F 42a). 
Timaeus’ etymology has a long pedigree going back to Hellanicus of Lesbos (/GrHist 
4 F111=DH 1.35.2), and was accepted by Roman writers as early as Piso (g F1), and 
by the Italian insurgents in the Social War (A. Burnett in A. Burnett ef a/. (eds), Coins 
of Macedonia and Rome: Essays in Honour of C. Hersh (London, 1998), 165-72; 
M. Pobjoy in E. Herring (ed.), The Emergence of State Identities in Italy (London, 
2000), 187-211). Although Cato would have known of it, if only from Timaeus, he 
evidently preferred the alternative explanation—from an eponymous King Italus— 
that is attested in earlier Greek sources: Antiochus of Syracuse, /GrHist 555 F2, 5, 
6 (=DH 1.12.3, 35.1, 73.4); Thuc. 6.2.4; Philistus FGrHist 556 F46 (=DH 1.22.4); 
Arist. pol. 1329b; cf. Virg. Aen. 1.533 (=3.166); 7.178; Serv. Aen. 1.2; DS Aen. 1.533. 
These sources differ wildly about who exactly this king was, and when, where, and 
over whom he ruled. For discussion see J. Bérard, La Colonisation grecque (Paris, 
1957), 444~5; Forsythe, Piso, 83-9; J. J. O'Hara, True Names (Ann Arbor, Mich., 
1996), 126-7; G. Uggeri DNP 5, (1998), 1153; E. Pack RAC 18. 1051-3; S. Gely, Le 
Nom de I'Ttalie (Geneva, 1991), 25-7. Both Mazzarino and Chassignet assign the 
fragment to book 1 of the Origines, which is possible; it depends on whether Cato 
wrote three books on Italian origins, with Rome taking its place in the first, or moved 
from Rome to Italy at the start of book 2, in which case the fragment would belong 
there. See introduction, I. 205. 


F75 This fragment occurs in a text first published more than a century ago (L. De 
Stefani, S7FC 11 (1903), 93-8), and republished in a revised edition by A. Giannini, 
Paradoxographorum Graecorum reliquiae (Milan, 1966), 353-61. Known as the 
Paradoxographus Palatinus, and preserved in two Vatican manuscripts (Vat. Pal. gr. 93 
{s. XIII] and Vat. gr. 96 [s. XIII-XIV]), it contains a series of admiraunda and cites 
a number of authors including Aristotle, Theopompus, Timaeus, and Callimachus. 
Cato is the only Latin author to be acknowledged, in the passage quoted here. 
Although referred to in various works on Cato (S. Boscherini, Lingua e scienza greca 
nel ‘De agri cultura’ di Catone (Rome, 1970), 62 n. 117; Letta, Athenaeum 62 (1984), 
25 n. 125), it was overlooked by Peter in his second edition (1914) and by Chassignet, 
but its importance as a fragment of Cato was noted, once again, by A. Mazzarino 
(Helikon 22~7 (1982-7), 457-66), and it did finally make it into the editions of 
Beck—Walter (F II.8a) and Cugusi (F43). It deals with faunal admiranda in the 
Alps, and probably therefore comes from Cato’s account of that region, along with 
e.g. F5g-60 and 62. There is no reason to doubt the Catonian authorship of the 
fragment, which contains information known to other classical sources: Varro (rust. 
3.12.6) and Pliny (nat. 8.217) mention white hares in the Alps, and Pliny (naz. 8.132) 
large mice (the latter passage thus tending to support Giannini’s emendation puts 
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8’ évdexaXirpous). A point of some interest is that the author calls Cato’s work 
Krioews, which must have seemed to him or his source to be a suitable translation of 
Origines. This does not, however, support the idea that Cato’s title was itself meant to 
translate Kricets, or that he modelled his work on Greek foundation literature (pace 
Letta, Athenaeum 62 (1984), 25 n. 125). See I. 209 for discussion of this issue. 


F76 ‘This, the longest narrative fragment preserved from the Origines, is cited as a 
good story written in fine rhetorical style (thus §1). It is one of only three instances 
where Gellius cites passages from the Origines for their content (the others being 
F81 and the speech pro Rhodiensibus, F87-93) rather than for a point of language 
(Holford-Strevens, Gellius”, 248). It celebrates the feat of a military tribune who saved 
the Romans from defeat by drawing the enemy’s fire upon himself and his 400 
comrades, thus allowing the consul and the rest of the army to escape from a trap. 
The action took place in 258 Bc near Camarina (Livy per. 17; Oros. 4.8.1-3; Zonar. 
$.12.1-3), during an operation of the First Punic War. As that war was narrated in 
book 4 (T1), the fragment can be securely placed here, although Gellius does not give 
the book number. For an important recent discussion of all aspects of this fragment, 
see G. Calboli, Maia 48 (1996), 1-32. 

Cato’s account of the episode differs in significant respects from other surviving 
versions. For example, most of the latter report that the soldiers who accompanied the 
tribune numbered 300 (locc. citt.; also Livy 22.60.11; Florus 1.18.12-13; Ampel. 20.5; 
ur, ill, 39; Frontin. strat. 1.5.15; 4.5.10), as opposed to Cato’s 400 (perhaps a cohort: 
ef. Chassignet ad loc.). Cato’s figure is the /ectio difficilior, because the figure of 
300 serves to assimilate the event more closely to Thermopylae (explicitly mentioned 
by Florus and Ampelius). Although Cato also presented the tribune as a Roman 
Leonidas, it does not follow that Florus depends on him, as Courtney believes ({ZP 
75); the comparison was an obvious one to make, and could have been suggested 
independently of Cato. Another discrepancy concerns the military tribune’s name. 
Gellius calls him Q. Caedicius, but adds (§20) that Claudius Quadrigarius (24 F42) 
gave his name as Laberius. The discrepancy is noted also by Frontinus, who tells us 
(twice) that some call him Laberius, some Q. Caedicius, but the majority Calpurnius 
Flamma. The episode is not mentioned in Polybius’ (admittedly compressed) account 
of the events of this year. Essentially the same story is told of P. Decius Mus, a military 
tribune in 343 BC, during the First Samnite War (Livy 7.34—7 with Oakley’s note; 
ef. Cic. div. 1.51; Front. strat. 1.5.14; 4.5.9; wir. ill. 26.1-2); one particular detail that 
both episodes have in common is that the tribune in each case received the rare 
decoration of a corona graminea (Livy 7.37.2; Plin. nat. 22.11), which suggests some 
sort of doublet. 

It is uncertain how Cato fits into this controversy. In the text of the passages that 
are attributed to Cato the tribune is not named; on the contrary, he and the other 
individual participants are referred to by their official titles (¢rtbunus militum, consul; 
even the Carthaginian commander is imperator Poenus). This remarkable feature 
conforms to Cato’s practice in other fragments (cf. F78, 79, 83), and both Nepos 
and Pliny say that he applied it generally in his military narrative (T1, T2o=F 115). It 
is difficult to imagine a narrative history of military events with no personal names at 
all, and we prefer to believe that Cato’s practice was to identify individuals by name 
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when elected or appointed to office, or when they first appeared in the story, but in 
the actual campaign narrative to refer to them only by their title (see introduction, 
I. 215-16). As for the present fragment, it is suggested that Cato must have given 
the tribune’s name at an earlier stage in the narrative, because otherwise Gellius could 
not have known what it was (Astin, Caio, 232 n. 59: ‘at least a possibility’; M. von 
Albrecht, Masters of Roman Prose (Leeds, 1989), 28 n. 110; Cugusi, 367 ad loc.: 
‘eccezionalmente’, but without argument); and that if Gellius had had to find the 
name Caedicius in another source he would have said so (Holford-Strevens, Ge/lius’, 
249 n. 41). This argument has considerable weight, but is not absolutely compelling. 
It is also possible that Claudius Quadrigarius provided Gellius with the necessary 
information, for instance by stating explicitly that earlier authors had given the 
tribune’s name as Caedicius (with an omnes ante me auctores formula). Other 
explanations could easily be imagined, and it remains possible that the tribune’s 
name did not appear in Cato. One advantage of this conclusion is that it would help 
to explain why there should have been disagreement over the issue. If the episode 
had been a well-established part of the tradition about the First Punic War, com- 
memorated in Naevius and Ennius, or in Fabius Pictor and other early historians, one 
would expect the hero’s name to have been enshrined for ever. And in such circum- 
stances it would have been less easy for Cato to complain that the tribune had received 
scant praise for his deeds. 

The fragment is important as the most extensive example of Cato’s historical style, 
and has frequently been analysed in detail (V. Pisani, Storia della lingua latina 1 
(Turin, 1962), 223-4; Leeman, Orationis Ratio, 70-1; S. Goldberg, Understanding 
Terence (Princeton, 1986), 174-5; Holford-Strevens, Aulus Gellius’, 248-9; von 
Albrecht, Masters (cit.), 21-32; Calboli, Maia 48 (1996), 17-22; Courtney, ALP, 
74-80). One difficulty, however, is that only the second part of the fragment (contain- 
ing the conclusion of the story and Cato’s own comment on it) is a direct quotation. 
There is no doubt, however, that the first part (the bulk of the narrative) is a faithful 
paraphrase, even if some elements are unlikely to be Catonian (Holford-Strevens, 
loc. cit., highlights procul dubto and demirantur). Nonius quotes the whole sentence 
‘censeo’, inquit ‘... imperes’ (187 M=276L); but he certainly took it from Gellius, and 
cannot be cited as independent evidence for Cato’s exact words. The passage contains 
Catonian vocabulary (the striking use of uwerruca for a hillock is noted by Gellius 
himself; other examples include strenuissimos (§13), cf. agr. praef: 4; Till, Lingua di 
Catone, 156), redundancies (terra Sicilia (§2), cf. orat. fr. 187 Malc=142 Cugusi), 
and combinations of synonymous or related words (fraudi et pernictei (§4), tmperes 
horterisque (86), fortissimus quisque et promptissimus ad occursandum pugnandumque (86), 
gratias laudesque (§10), tutos atque editos (§17)). Unfortunately it cannot be entirely 
certain that other stylistic devices in this passage go back to Cato, although some 
may do. They include the consistent use of the historic present, hyperbaton (alia nisi 
haec salutis uia nulla est (§8)), and a striking polyptoton in asyndeton (milites circum- 
ueniuntur, circumuenti repugnant (§14); cf. commentary on Sisenna 26 F21). On the 
other hand, the narrative structure of the passage (analysed by von Albrecht, Masters 
(cit.), 28-30) must reflect the original, and even if Gellius has added polish of his own 
(Holford-Strevens loc. cit.), Cato’s narrative style is evident in the short sentences, 
plain language and simple structure, especially the lack of subordination, the use of 
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asyndeton, the repeated use of demonstrative adjectives (werrucam tllam, 1lli omnes 
quadringenti, in ea caede, ex hoc loco, consilium .. . istud, istos ... milites, ad eum locum, 
ud hoc periculum, hance ... animam, ad eam uerrucam), and the dramatic dialogue in 
aratto recta (cf. F789). 

In the second part of the fragment, where Gellius reproduces Cato’s actual words, 
the text includes some notable stylistic features. These include five examples of the 
third person plural perfect ending in -ere, the more ‘elevated’ form (cf. General 
Introduction, I. 21), and the regular use of atque as the preferred copulative 
conjuction. Cato’s fondness for atque was noted in antiquity (Marcus Aurelius ap. 
Fronto 34.17), although this, and the avoidance of e/, is found only in the speeches and 
the Origines; the reverse is true of the De agri cultura (Leo, GRL 299; C. H. Elmer, 
AFPh 8 (1887), 292-328, sets out the facts, but does not differentiate between agr. and 
the rest). The prevalence of e/ in the first, narrative, part of the fragment is a sign of 
Gellius’ rewriting of the passage. The verbatim quotation is characterized by verbal 
repetition: i/loque facto... illos... benefactum ... simile fecit .. . id eius factum ... pro 
tactis ... fecerat (cf. Courtney, ALP 76-7). Distinctively Catonian phrases include the 
coupling fortem atque strenuam (cf. F41 and comm.). Another coupling, the assonant 
zloriam atque gratiam, recalls Cato’s fondness for paronomasia (Cic. de orat. 2.256). 

The passage itself provides the conclusion of the story and is divided between a 
narrative account (nam ita euenit ... seruauit) and an authorial reflection (sed idem 
henefactum ... seruauerat), both ending with the same verb. The narrative passage 
consists of a series of mostly independent clauses set out paratactically and with 
frequent changes of subject, between the tribune, his head-wound (or rather lack of 
one), his rescuers, and the circumstances in general. As Goldberg points out in an 
acute comment, there are thirteen verbal ideas in this passage, but only two participial 
constructions and three subordinate clauses (Goldberg, op. cit. 174-5). Although the 
position of cognouere allows the tribune’s condition to be described before he is found. 
the general effect is sequential and incoherent, and the relationship between the facts 
of the narrative is sometimes unclear. In particular there has been much discussion of 
the phrase wolnus capiti nullum euenit. Although a genitive might normally be expected 
for the part of the body affected, nothing is gained by emending capiti to capitis 
(thus E, Pianezzola (StudUrb(B) 49 (1975), 73-80), followed by Chassignet and 
Beck—Walter), especially when the phrase is then taken to mean ‘a fatal wound’ (taking 
caput in the sense of ‘life’, as in legal contexts, an interpretation scathingly rejected by 
Badian, AFPh 99 (1978), 137). The required sense is better achieved by Mommsen’s 
suggested capitale (in Hertz’s edition of Gellius (Berlin, 1883)), accepted e.g. by 
Courtney (ALP 76). These efforts to change the text are based on the assumption that 
Cato’s phrase was meant to explain the survival of the tribune; but wu/nus capitt nullum 
hardly fits the bill, because lethal injuries can be inflicted on other parts of the body, 
and head injuries are not necessarily lethal. A more sensible approach might be to 
challenge the initial assumption. In other words, Cato mentioned the absence of any 
head-wound in order to explain not how the tribune survived, but how he came 
to be recognized (thus, provisionally, Goldberg loc. cit.; rightly seen as the correct 
interpretation by Calboli, Maia 48 (1996), 21-2; unconvincingly challenged by 
Courtney loc. cit.). This follows both from the main verb, cognouere, and from the 
sequence of events implicit in Cato’s account. The tribune had fallen together with all 
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his 400 comrades (§16: quadringenti omnes cum uno. . . cadunt) and was presumed dead. 
The men who found him would have been looking for his body (to call them ‘rescuers’ 
is justifiable only in a pregnant sense), and because his face was not disfigured by 
wounds they recognized him inier mortuos. They lifted him up and he recovered. The 
paratactic construction may be simple, but it sets the events clearly in sequence. 

The reflective section begins with the statement that deeds are judged according 
to the stage on which you put them, followed by the Leonidas comparison. This 
vigorous authorial comment is expressed in oral language, most notable in the use of 
the second person singular (penas: on the use of the ‘imaginary second person’ by 
historians, but without reference to this passage, see the important article by 
K. Gilmartin, T4PhA 105 (1975), 99-121). More striking still is the following 
sentence, in which Leonides Laco ... is left hanging—an example of the ‘detached 
nominative’ (Hofmann—Szantyr 28-9; Adams in ALLP, 92-3). Calboli draws 
attention to other examples in which the hanging element is followed, as here, by a 
non-defining relative clause with a nominative pronoun in Plautus (most. 250; rud. 
1291) and in the texts of republican laws (Roman Statutes, 2.15 (Lex agraria); 14 col. 
Il, 31-4 (Lex Cornelia de XX quaestoribus); Calboli in E. Norden, La prosa d’arte 
anlica 2 (Rome, 1986), 1090-2; incidentally, these examples lead us to reject Peter’s 
qui<dem> as unnecessary). Formally they can be explained as reverse attraction to 
the relative; but in practice they represent an informal way of introducing a topic in 
the most emphatic manner, and thus almost certainly reflect the spoken language (or, 
in the case of laws, the language of public recitation). Cato has thus chosen to deliver 
his sententious comments as if directly speaking to the reader; cf. Briscoe, ‘Fragments 
of Cato’s Origines’ (2010), 158. 

While the actions of Leonidas and the tribune are compared, their reputations are 
contrasted. Cato describes the glorification of Leonidas by ‘all Greece’ in the most 
extravagant terms, and scholars are no doubt right to detect a note of mockery in 
effusive phrases such as claritudinis inclitissimae (cf. Val. Max. 1 pr.t: inclitae claritatis) 
and gralissimum, not to speak of the series signis, statuts, elogiis, historits—four words 
with an increasing number of syllables, the last two of which are Greek — followed by 
the bathetic aliisque rebus. By contrast, the tribune’s achievements are left to speak for 
themselves. The bare factual summary has a lapidary quality, or, as von Albrecht 
puts it, the grandiose simplicity of an inscription: idem fecerat atque rem seruauerat 
(von Albrecht, op. cit. 31-2; Calboli ap. Norden, op. cit. 1089; Courtney, ALP 77-8). 

It is possible that the sentiments attributed to Cato by Cicero, Cato 75, Tusc. 1.101, 
and printed here as F114, belong in the same context as this fragment, but if so 
the reference would be to a different, probably later, part of Cato’s text. It is not 
legitimate to argue, as most editors do, that Cicero is giving a different (and much 
reduced) version of the text transcribed (and paraphrased) by Gellius in this 
fragment. See further the commentary on F114. The same argument applies to 
HA [Vopisc.] Prob. 1.1, which previous editors have taken to be an allusion to this 
fragment; but its basic point, and that of Sall. Cus. 8.2-4, are not precisely matched by 
Cato’s words as quoted by Gellius, and we have therefore printed the HA text as a 
separate fragment (F126 below: see commentary for further discussion). 

C. Krebs, BJCS 49 (2006), 93-103, contends that Cato had direct knowledge of 
Herodotus. See also P. Cohee, Hermes 135 (2007), 365-9. 
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F77 Nonius quotes the fragment in a comment on duouicesimo (‘twenty-second’, 
normally wuicestimo secundo), and Gellius on sextum (instead of sexto)—‘for the 
sixth time’. The textual problems are complex. The manuscripts of Nonius have 
duodeuicesimo (‘eighteenth’) throughout, both in the lemma and in the two quotations; 
but the Varro quotation makes it clear that he must mean twenty-second, not eight- 
eenth, thus justifying Junius’ emendation duouicesimo (see now G. P. Verbrugghe, 
-Vinemosyne 61 (2008), 436-50). This would seem to be confirmed by Nonius’ com- 
ment ila ut duodecimo (that is to say, duouicesimo can be used instead of the normal 
uicesimo secundo, just as duodectmo stands for secundo decimo); but the analogy with 
duodecimo serves also to explain the scribal error (from duode-). The issue is com- 
plicated, however, by the fact that Nonius was probably dependent on Gellius 5.4, 
an extended discussion of the same word, but itself unfortunately corrupt as well as 
lacunose at a crucial point, as Thysius recognized (Thysius—Oiselius (Leiden, 1666), 
322; on this commentary see Holford-Strevens, Aulus Gellius’, 342). Gellius ends 
with the same quotation from Varro, but evidently after a lacuna. Gellius almost 
certainly went on also to quote the passage of Cato’s Origines (the fact that he later 
cited part of it in 10.1.10 (here=b) makes this likely), which Nonius would then 
have copied along with the quotation from Varro. We may safely assume, with Hertz, 
that Nonius’ whole entry, including the analogy with duodecimo, was taken from the 
(largely missing) final part of Gellius 5.4, in which he answered his own question: 
quid enim est ‘duouicesimo’ ? Unfortunately, however, the manuscript reading, here and 
elsewhere in the Gellius passage, is duoetuicesimo (although in 1.17 they have sed 
duodeuicesimo), which most modern editors of Gellius, including Hertz and Marshall, 
have emended to duouicesimo. Lindsay, however, preferred to revert to the transmitted 
text of Gellius, and emended Nonius accordingly (accepted by Chassignet and 
Beck—Walter). This seems to us mistaken, not only because the resulting duoetuicesimo 
sta ut duodecimo lacks sense, but because Gellius must have written non... duoutcesima 
sed duoetvicesimo, not the transmitted non . . . duoetuicesimo sed duodeuicesimo, and gone 
on to cite Cato and Varro for duouicestmo. We have therefore printed duouicesimo, as 
Miller and Peter did. 

In any case, the meaning is not in doubt, whether we read duouicesimo or duoet- 
uicesimo (contra B. L. Twyman, AHB 2.5 (1988), 99-106, who thinks that duouicesimo 
means ‘eighteenth’, which is surely impossible; his argument is based on a misunder- 
standing of the textual problem. For refutation see B. D. Hoyos, AHB 4 (1990), 31-6). 
Cato clearly refers to Hannibal’s attack on Saguntum, which occurred in the spring of 
219 BC (O. Meltzer, Gesch. Der Karthager 2 (Berlin, 1897), 587; G. Nenci in Studi 
annibalict (Cortona, 1964), 73; A. E. Astin, Latomus 26 (1967), 577 n. 1; B. D. Hoyos, 
AHB 1 (1987), 112; G. P. Verbrugghe, Mnemosyne 61 (2008), 447-9). This is the only 
relevant event that can be dated in the twenty-second year after the end of the First 
Punic War (the twenty-four-year war; 264—241 BC), and the treaty in question must be 
that of C. Lutatius Catulus of 241. Cato no doubt accepted the Roman view that the 
attack on Saguntum was a breach of the treaty, which had protected the allies of either 
party from attack by the other (Pol. 3.21.7; 3.29.4 with Walbank’s note; cf. Livy 
30.31.4). Others have suggested that Cato is referring to Hannibal’s crossing of the 
Ebro, in breach of the treaty of 226 (thus Cugusi ad loc.), but this would seem to be 
ruled out by the fact that Hannibal did not cross the Ebro until 218, which could not 
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possibly be placed in the twenty-second vear after 241 (thus, rightly, Hoyos, AHB 1 
(1987), 112). That Cato was giving a one-sided view of a contentious issue cannot be 
doubted; this part of the Origines is likely to have been written in the late 150s, at 
a time when he was advocating a hawkish policy against Carthage (thus M. Gelzer, 
Philologus 86 (1931), 266-9; G. Nenci, Historia 7 (1958), 267; id., Studi annibalict 
(cit.), 74). The enormous literature on the Saguntum affair, and its relation to existing 
treaties, is surveyed by B. Scardigli, J trattati romano-cartaginesi (Pisa, 1991), 245-9, 
273-81, 290-6; J. W. Rich, in T. J. Cornell, N. B. Rankov, P. Sabin (eds.), The Second 
Punic War (London, 1996), 1-37; B. D. Hoyos, Unplanned Wars (Berlin and New 
York, 1998), 174-95. Gellius was undoubtedly right that Cato’s words imply five 
previous breaches, and it is widely assumed that he had set out the earlier instances in 
the foregoing part of his text. If so, it is noteworthy that Polybius too inserted his 
digression about previous Romano-Carthaginian relations at exactly the same point in 
his narrative (3.21.9—10), i.e. after the capture of Saguntum (Nenci, Historia 7 (1958), 
266-7), and this raises the vexed question of the relationship between Cato and 
Polybius on this issue. As Mommsen first recognized (Chron.’, 320-5), Polybius’ 
famous account of the treaties between Rome and Carthage (3.22-8) was composed 
around 152 BC, when the subject had once again become a matter of debate at Rome. 
The texts of the treaties themselves had only recently been discovered (3.26.2), and 
the suggestion (Walbank, Comm. on 3.21.9—10) that it was Cato who had brought 
them to Polybius’ attention has much to recommend it. 

It does not follow, however, that Cato listed all the treaties in the Origines, still less 
that he reproduced them in full. In particular, it is not legitimate to infer from the text 
of this fragment that Cato knew of five earlier treaties, each of which had been 
breached by the Carthaginians, before the breach of the sixth treaty which, on this 
interpretation, would have been the one that concluded the earlier war (i.e. the treaty 
of Lutatius of 241 Bc). This would require foedus to be translated ‘a treaty’, rather 
than ‘the treaty’, which is perfectly possible, a fact that equally undermines the 
opposite interpretation, namely that all six breaches were of one and the same treaty, 
and must therefore all have occurred between 241 and 219 Bc (our slightly awkward 
translation (‘committed a treaty-breach’) is an attempt to reproduce the ambiguity in 
the Latin). All we can say is that Cato recognized six Carthaginian breaches of one 
treaty or several treaties. We cannot know whether he identified all six breaches with 
any precision, or, if he did, whether he included his account of this issue in a single 
passage at this point in his text. 

It follows that identifying the five earlier occasions Cato had in mind is a matter for 
fruitless conjecture, but scholars have not been deterred from making the attempt, 
for some examples see E. Meyer, Kleine Schrifien (Halle, 1924), 2. 345 n. 3; E. Taubler, 
Die Vorgeschichte des zweiten punischen Krieges (Berlin, 1921), 39-40; S. Mazzarino, 
Introduzione alle guerre puniche (Catania, 1947), 92-4; B. D. Hoyos, AHB 1 (1987), 
T1221; 4 (1990), 31-6; B. L. Twyman, AHB 2 (1988), gq—106. 


F78-9 These fragments record the famous interchange between Hannibal and his 
cavalry commander after the battle of Cannae in 216 BC. Jordan and some earlier editors 
(e.g. Popma, p. 19, and Lion, p. 24) combined them to form a continuous text; but 
this seems unlikely, since one would expect the original to have included Hannibal’s 
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reaction to his officer’s initial suggestion, as in Livy’s version (22.51.3). F78 is quoted 
by Gellius for the archaic dieguinti (also noting that the same word occurred in Coelius 
Antipater’s account of the same event (15 F26), which was evidently based on Cato), 
and F479 for the meaning of the verb resciscere (=to get the message). The latter 
fragment is assigned by Gellius to book 4 (thus favouring Hertz’s ex origine <JV> in 
F78), which must therefore have extended at least as far as Cannae (see introduction, 
I. 198, 202). The two fragments provide further confirmation of the extraordinary 
fact that Cato did not refer to military commanders by name, but by their title (cf. F76 
comm., F115 comm., and introduction, I. 215-16). The Carthaginian dictator is 
obviously Hannibal, but the identity of the Master of the Horse is less certain. 
Although Gellius, following Livy, calls him Maharbal, he is named ‘Barca’ in Plutarch 
(Fab. 17.1) and Mago in Silius (Pun. 10.375—6). In Polybius, who does not have this 
story, Hannibal’s cavalry commanders at Cannae are named as Hasdrubal (3.114.7) 
and Hanno (3.116.6—8). The story later became famous. It was repeated not only by 
Coelius Antipater and Livy (locc. citt.), but also by Valerius Maximus (9.5 ext. 3), 
Silius Italicus (l.c.), Florus (epit. 1.22.19), Plutarch (1.c.), and Ammianus Marcellinus 
(18.5.6). Macrobius (sat. 1.4.26) clearly follows Gellius (N. Marinone, StudUrb(B) 
49.1 (1975), 498-9). The fragments confirm Cato’s use of dramatic dialogue (cf. F76 
n.), which he couched in simple language using an imperative and a future indicative 
(in F78), which Coelius and Livy later turned into a more complex period with 
subordinate clauses (cf. comm. on Coelius 15 F26), and simple paratactic sentences in 
F79 (sero est . . . iam resciuere), with the unmarked change of subject to [Romani]. This 
may reflect the reality of everyday spoken language at the time (thus Badian, ‘Early 
historians’, 17), but the sentence structure is in any case normal for Cato. 

In Livy, Maharbal’s comment on Hannibal’s mistake (‘wincere scts, Hannibal. 
utcloria ult nescis’; “You know how to win a victory, Hannibal, but not how to exploit 
it’) came immediately after Hannibal had made clear his intention to rest for a dav 
before taking further action. In Cato, however, the conclusion occurred on the next 
dav, when the Master of the Horse pointed out that the chance had gone (F79). We 
may conclude that Livy improved on Cato by achieving dramatic unity, but we may 
also deduce that the key point (that a day’s delay cost Hannibal the final victory) was 
already in Cato. Unfortunately we cannot know whether Cato was the first to tell the 
story, or whether he took it from an earlier historian—e.g. Fabius Pictor, Silenus, 
Cincius Alimentus (who had met Hannibal in person: 2 F5), or Ennius. In any case, it 
was known to contemporaries of the event (since Cato was himself a serving soldier 
at the time of the battle), and may even be authentic. If not, it is ben trovato, since it 
zives dramatic expression to one of the most famous counterfactual questions in 
history: if Hannibal had marched on Rome after Cannae, would he have won the war? 
For recent discussions of this issue, J. F Lazenby in Cornell e¢ a/. (eds.), The Second 
Punic War (cit.), 39-48; M. P. Fronda, Between Rome and Carthage (Cambridge, 
2010), 288-300. See also, on the historicity of the episode, B. D. Hoyos, CQ 50 (2000), 
410-14, arguing implausibly that it occurred after Trasimene, not Cannae, but that 
Cato failed to make this clear. 


F80 This famous fragment is cited by Gellius in a discussion of the ancient 
Romans’ attitude to unusual natural phenomena, especially earthquakes and eclipses. 
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The particular focus of his attention is the religious response of the pontifices to such 
events, which were taken as portents. Gellius is impressed by the fact that the ancients 
endeavoured to identify the deity responsible for a prodigy, and if they were unable to 
do so performed the necessary observances to an unspecified deity, ‘whether god or 
goddess’ (si deo si deae). He then quotes the fragment to show that Cato had no 
interest in such details. Although the pontifical tabula contained such information, 
Cato stated that he had no desire to repeat it in his history. Beyond this, we have no 
idea of the context. Gellius provides no positive grounds for taking Cato’s statement 
as part of a wide-ranging programmatic discussion of historical method, still less as 
part of a preface to a new section of the work (see introduction, I. 199, 201). It could 
have been a passing remark at almost any point; for a comparable statement by a 
historian unwilling to reproduce routine details from official sources see Tac. ann. 
13.31.1. The universal opinion of previous editors and commentators, that the 
passage occurred at the start of Origines book 4, rests on no foundation whatever. 

It is also quite possible that the context was a discussion of prodigies and the 
religious response they evoked, perhaps in connection with a specific historical event. 
One inevitably thinks of the religious panics that ensued when the Roman state found 
itself facing disaster, most famously before the Gallic invasion of 225 Bc (Plut. Mare. 
3.3-4) or in the early years of the Second Punic War (Livy 21.62; 22.1; 22.9-10; 
22.57), to name two such occasions that Cato would have recorded, if anywhere, in 
book 4 of the Origines. Detailed information about these matters could be found in the 
pontifical chronicle (see below), and may have been reproduced from there by earlier 
historians, such as Fabius Pictor, who had played a prominent part in the events 
(Pictor Tr and T3). Cato’s reaction was to distance himself from this practice, by 
saying that he had no wish to record the minutiae that were registered on the table of 
the Pontifex Maximus. 

For discussion of the ‘pontifical chronicle’, and specifically the relationship 
between the pontifical sabula and the Annales Maximi, see the discussion of the 
Annales Maximi (I. 144-8). Of particular concern in this context is the problem of 
why Cato referred to the ‘abula rather than to the Annales Maximi, since it would have 
been the latter that provided a record of past events that could be used by historians. 
A number of solutions can be offered, the most obvious perhaps being that it was the 
tabula that people would have been familiar with (it is unlikely that many of Cato’s 
readers would have needed or wanted to consult the Annales, and few would have been 
able or permitted to do so). By saying that he did not wish to write what was on the 
tabula, Cato gave his readers some idea of the kind of thing he was talking about, and 
perhaps added further point to his mocking tone. But there is a further possibility, 
namely that Cato was criticizing his predecessors, not for consulting pontifical records 
as such, but for their lack of discrimination in doing so. In other words, while not 
denying that the 4nnales Maximi were a useful source of information, he saw no reason 
to record all the trivial details they contained (any more than Tacitus, in ann. 13.31.1, 
intended to deny the value of the acta diurna). The joke may be that by slavishly 
reproducing the contents of the Annales Maximi, the works of some historians had 
come to resemble the annual tadu/a, whose function was to do precisely that. 

Cato’s language in this passage clearly recalls Ennius’ line (153 Sk.) Nonis Iunts soli 
luna obstitit et nox (‘On the Nones of June the moon and night covered the sun’). This 
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passage is quoted by Cicero (rep. 1.25), who tells us that the eclipse was also recorded 
in the Annales Maximi, thus confirming that historians (or at least historical poets) 
did reproduce such material from pontifical records, and that Cato was poking fun at 
them for doing so. The closeness of the wording indicates either that Cato was 
directly aiming at Ennius, or that both reflect the official terminology of the pontifical 
chronicle (thus Skutsch, Ennius, 313). 

The evidence seems to show that Cato considered this kind of detail unsuitable for 
inclusion in a historical work. It most emphatically does not mean that the pontifical 
records contained on/y material concerning eclipses and food shortages, or that Cato 
rejected them altogether as a useful historical source. 


F81 The fragment is cited by Gellius for the use of compluriens, a rare adverb 
used elsewhere by Cato orat. fr. 227 and 251 Malc. (=203 and 222 Cugusi), and 
otherwise only by Plautus (Persa 534, also cited here by Gellius) and Gellius himself 
(6.3.5 and 17.2.21). All the material can be found at 7ZL 3.2110. eorum (‘their’) 
probably refers to the Carthaginians, who notoriously used mercenaries, and the 
fragment may form part of an ethnographic digression on the institutions of Carthage 
(cf. F84 and comm.), but the rhetorical language may not be appropriate in such a 
context. Notice particularly the anaphora of compluriens which creates a hyperbaton— 
the adverb would not normally come first. The desire for emphasis may have been 
a factor in Cato’s choice of the longer word rather than saepe, which occurs in F76, 
and perhaps F114, if that reflects Cato’s own wording (see comm. ad loc.). Other 
possibilities include a speech, perhaps by a Roman general before battle, emphasizing 
the weaknesses of the enemy, or an authorial comment on a particular event or series 
of events (most obviously the “Truceless War’, the revolt of the Carthaginian 
mercenaries in 241 BC, which entailed examples of all three of the offences specified 
by Cato: references in Chassignet ad loc.; see also M. Scarsi, Studi Noniani 5 (1978). 
260-1). In either case, such a comment on Carthaginian military practices might 
have been contrasted with those of Rome (as in Pol. 6.52.1—5). If so, it would be 
possible to connect this fragment directly with F114, in which Roman courage 
and steadfastness, frequently (saepe) revealed, would have been contrasted with the 
cowardice and indiscipline often (comp/uriens) shown by Carthaginian mercenaries. 


F82 This fragment is cited by Gellius for the phrase mu/tam facere (‘to make a fine’) 
instead of the more usual multam dicere (‘to pronounce a fine’). Cato’s usage may 
be a colloquialism (as Cugusi suggests) rather than, as Gellius supposes, a way of 
contrasting the actions of a commander in the field with the words of a magistrate at 
home. More problematic is Cato’s wider point: is this an example of the exercise of 
strict discipline (i.e. the punishment of soldiers who step out of line), or of its absence 
(i.e. a mere fine, as opposed to corporal or capital punishment)? Does it have anything 
to do with episodes in which Roman soldiers stepped out of line in order to engage in 
single combat (on which see Oakley, CQ 35 (1985), 392-410; Comm. 2. 436-51)? It is 
also uncertain how this fragment relates (if indeed it does) to Livy’s account of Cato’s 
own practice at Emporiae in 195 (34.15.4): st quis extra ordinem auidius procurril, et ipse 
interequitans sparo perculit et tribunos centurionesque castigare iubet (Sif anyone too 
eagerly stepped ahead of the line, he himself rode between the ranks and struck him 
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with his spear and ordered the tribunes and centurions to punish him’). It is not 
impossible that the fragment refers to this actual event, because pace Cugusi ad loc. we 
cannot be sure that book 4 did not include events of 195-194; all we know is that 
167 was in book 5. The similarities are evident, extending even to linguistic usage, 
especially the legalistic formula at the start of both passages (si quis extra ordinem ... ). 
Stepping out of line was obviously an aspect of military discipline that greatly 
exercised Cato, and he may well have mentioned it more than once in his writings. 
One possibility is that in this fragment he was recording an instance where a general 
himself imposed the punishment, rather than leaving it to his junior officers (as he 
himself had done in 195, and as was the normal Roman practice: Pol. 6.37.8). On 
depugnare see comm. on F83, and on the use of the first person plural (imperator 
noster) see comm. on F2o0. 


F83 The fragment is cited, along with F94, for the use of pro to mean ‘in front of’. 
Chassignet suggests that it refers to Cannae, which was fought in front of a camp; but 
this is far from certain. No doubt the same was true of other engagements fought in 
the period known to have been covered by this book (264-216 BC). depugnare normally 
means ‘fight to a finish’, as also in F88 §16 (cf. TLL 5.1.617.81 ff.), although in the 
previous fragment (F8z2) it means simply ‘fight’, ‘engage in combat’. 


F84 Festus’ entry under mapalia is given in full in a, while b comments on Virgil’s 
use of magalia. The word is variously spelt mapalia, magalia, or magaria (Serv. Aen. 
4.259; the material is all in TLL 8.50.369—70), and is generally taken to be a Punic 
term meaning ‘huts’. Some authorities say the word is Numidian (Sall. Jug. 18.8; 
Prob. ad Aen. 3.339: Numidae mapalia uocant tecta sua), but this may amount to the 
same thing, as Punic was spoken also in Numidia, at least by the aristocracy. Festus 
implies (in a) that the word had a pejorative meaning, and tries to explain it; the 
reference is probably to the metaphorical usage in the Latin phrase mera mapalia 
facere (Sen. apocol. 9.1; Petr. 58.13), meaning ‘to make a real mess’ (E. Miiller- 
Graupa, Philologus 85 (1930), 303-12). The African mapalia were small thatched 
huts of conical shape, often mentioned in literature and depicted in mosaics. See 
E. Babelon, D—S 3 (1904), 1592~—3; E. Miiller-Graupa, Philologus 73 (1914), 303-173 
D. Scagliarini Corlaita, EV 3. 309-11. Note that cohors meaning ‘enclosure’ is found 
elsewhere in republican Latin only in agr. 39 and Varro (TLL 3.1550—1). 

The context of Cato’s statement may have been an ethnographic account of North 
Africa (as in Sall. Jug. 18), perhaps at the start of his narrative of the Punic Wars, or 
more specifically an account of the antiquities and institutions of Carthage, along with 
F81, 85, 148. This is possible, perhaps likely, and has been universally accepted by 
previous editors (Jordan, Peter, Chassignet, and Cugusi); but it cannot be taken for 
granted, given the uncertainty surrounding the interpretation and context of all the 
fragments in question. The current fragment may equally have been taken from a 
passing reference to mapalia at some point in the narrative. 


F85 The fragment is quoted for the neuter noun 9s, ossis (=‘bone’), which is the 
normal form; Cn. Gellius (14 F9, from Charisius and a different passage of Priscian) 
has ossum (material in TLL 9.2.1093—4). Cato is citing a law (the legal language is 
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evident, especially in the sz guis formula) similar to a known provision of the Twelve 
Tables (Roman Statutes, 1. 13) which also dealt with these specific offences (membrum 
rumpere, os frangere), but with significant differences. The first is that in the Twelve 
Tables only the more serious offence of maiming (membrum rumpere=to render a limb 
useless) was liable to retaliation, and then only if no compensation was agreed 
(nt pacit); the lesser offence of breaking a bone (os frangere) had to be settled by 
compensation. The law quoted by Cato specifies /a/io for both offences. Secondly, the 
Cato passage provides for retaliation by the nearest male cognate (i.e. blood relative), 
which would be ‘surprising in Roman Law’ (Crawford in Roman Statutes, 2. 606), 
where, strictly speaking, one would have expected this task to fall to the proximus 
agnatus (the nearest male relative on the father’s side). One possibility is that Cato was 
referring not to Rome but to the legal system of some other community, for example a 
Latin state (thus Mommsen Sira/r. 802=DPR 3. 116, suggesting that it also reflects 
the situation that pertained at Rome before the Twelve Tables). But the most likely 
explanation, given that the fragment comes from book 4, is that Cato was describing 
the laws of Carthage, as part of a wider ethnographic account of its antiquities and 
institutions (cf. F81, 84, 148, and comm. ad locc.). This suggestion arises solely from 
the location of the fragment, not from the content. The legal system of Carthage 
is a subject about which we do not otherwise know anything; the fact that Punic is 
a Semitic language does not permit the conclusion that Carthage was a ‘Semitic 
civilization’ (whatever that may mean), and it is not good method to relate this 
fragment to Carthage on the grounds that similar laws can be found in the Old 
Testament or the Akkadian law-codes. 


F86 This fragment is discussed in detail in an article by J.-L. Ferrary (RPA 75 
(2001), 317-27), on which this note largely depends. The passage is quoted by 
Priscian for the passive use of exsecror (normally deponent). The text is doubtful, 
and the context a matter for conjecture. We have followed Ferrary in accepting 
Wagener’s suggested reading against the version of Hertz (adopted by Chassignet and 
Beck—Walter), who arbitrarily deleted et, which is present in all the MSS, before 
execrari. Peter (followed by Cugusi) more reasonably assumed that a word had been 
omitted and indicated a lacuna before ef execrari, while Mommsen (ap. Jordan p. 21; 
cf. Hermes 2 (1867), 89; Mommsen, Svaaisr. 3. 52 n. 2) preferred the participle execrati 
to the infinitive execrari, and conjectured <condemnati> el execrati. The case for a 
participial ending is strengthened by the fact that the Greek equivalent in all the MSS 
except R is in the form ofa participle rather than an infinitive (thus Ferrary 321 n. 14; 
tor details see apparatus). But the versions of both Hertz and Mommsen require the 
acceptance of /ege publica in a context where publica seems redundant, a problem 
that disappears with Wagener’s /ege publicati et execrati. Admittedly, as Ferrary notes, 
this reading requires us to understand publicare with a personal object to mean ‘to 
zunfiscate the property of? (i.e. publicare bona alicuius), a bold metonymy otherwise 
‘rand only in rhetorical passages of Cicero (dom. 20; Sest. 57; 59: all referring to 
codius’ actions against Ptolemy, king of Cyprus); but we agree with Ferrary that 
such a usage is perfectly conceivable in Cato’s Origines. 

As for the context, Jordan took the fragment to be referring to the case of 
N. Equitius Cuppes and M7’. Macellus, two criminals who were condemned to exile, 
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their goods confiscated, and their houses destroyed; they gave their names to two 
markets that were established where their houses had stood—the Forum Cuppedinis 
and the Macellum (Donat. ad Ter. Eun. 256= Varro, Res humanae g fr. 1 Mirsch; cf. 
ling. 5.146~-7; Plut. mor. 277E). The problem is that Verrius Flaccus appears to have 
dated the condemnation of Macellus to 179 Bc (Paul. Fest. 112), which is unlikely to 
have been included in book 4 of the Origines. It is always possible that book 4 included 
a forward reference to an event of 179, or that the book number is incorrect (a serious 
possibility when Priscian is in question: see above I. 115); but such explanations can 
be ruled out because of clear evidence that macellum was the standard term for a 
food market in the time of Plautus (Plaut. Amph. 1012; Aul. 264; 373; Pseud. 169; Rud. 
179; cf. Livy 27.11.16 (209 BC)). It is therefore inconceivable that anyone of Cato’s 
generation could have thought that the Mace/lum took its name from a man called 
Macellus in 179 BC. For that reason more recent commentators (Peter, Chassignet, 
Cugusi) have questioned Jordan’s identification of Cato’s two exiles with Equitius 
Cuppes and M’. Macellus. The alternative is to suppose that other versions of the 
story placed the episode of Cuppes and Macellus at a much earlier date. Indeed C. De 
Ruyt (Macellum (Louvain, 1983), 247-8) deduces from the fact that the fragment is 
cited from book 4 that Cato dated the event in the period from 264 to 216. 

Ferrary points out that the connection between the case of M’. Macellus and the 
censors of 179 BC is based not on Festus but on Paul’s epitome; he suggests that Paul 
may have abbreviated a long entry in Festus on the history of the Macellum by 
conflating the first and last items (the condemnation of Macellus at an unknown date, 
and a later development of the Macellum by the censors of 179 BC). It is worth noting 
that Livy’s long account of the activities of the censors of 179 (40.51-2) makes no 
mention of the condemnation of the two criminals, but does include a reference to a 
new fish market (forum piscatorium 40.51.5), which may be an alternative name for the 
Macellum (cf 26.27.2 with 27.11.16, and Briscoe, Comm. 3. 544). Admittedly Paul’s 
text appears to connect the condemned Macellus with the censors of 179; but this may 
have been the result of drastic abbreviation by Paul which effectively eliminated 
a long interval between the condemnation of Macellus (quo damnato) and the 
reconstruction of a food market on the site of his house by the censors of 179. 


F87-93 Fragments of Cato’s speech pro Rhodienstbus, delivered in 167 BC (for the 
possibility that Fror belongs to the same speech, see comm. ad loc.). The fragments 
are quoted by Gellius in a polemical essay directed against M. Tullius Tiro, Cicero’s 
freedman, who had himself written a critique of Cato’s speech in a letter to Cicero’s 
friend Q, Axius (Gell. 6.3.10). Gellius reproduces passages quoted by Tiro, but 
also consulted the speech at first hand, since one of his criticisms is that Tiro had 
misrepresented Cato by an unfair selection of extracts; he also quotes a passage that 
Tiro had passed over (Fg3). The quotations are printed here as separate fragments 
rather than as sections of a single fragment: F87a, F87b, etc. (as in Peter and 
Chassignet); in this edition such multiple citations (e.g. F17a—d, F34a—b) are used 
only where two or more versions of the same passage are preserved. 

Gellius tells us (6.3.7=T'12b) that the speech was available in his time as a separate 
publication but also that it was included in book 5 of the Origines; this information is 
independently confirmed by Livy (45.25.3=T12a) and must be regarded as firmly 
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attested, however surprising the implications (M. Scarsi fails to notice this when 
flirting with the idea of placing the speech in book 7: Studi Noniuni § (1978), 289 n. 
27). It is indeed extremely surprising that an event of 167 Bc should have been 
included in book 5, in view of Nepos’ statement (T1) that that book contained the 
Second Punic War. It follows that there is something wrong with Nepos’ account of 
the contents of the individual books at this point. However Nepos’ statement is 
to be explained, the fact that the speech was included in book 5 creates enormous 
difficulties for the view that the last four books were arranged chronologically. See 
further below, on Fg9, and introduction, I. 201-2. 

The circumstances in which Cato delivered his speech (a debate in the senate on a 
proposal to punish the Rhodians for their neutrality and suspected pro-Macedonian 
sympathies during the war against Perseus) are set out by Gellius at the start of 
his essay (6.3.1-7). It is most unlikely that Gellius would have been able to supply 
these details from his own general knowledge (for his limited historical interest 
and expertise see Holford-Strevens, Aulus Gellius*, 241-59), and he was probably 
relying on a written source. In the context of his essay by far the most likely inter- 
pretation is that Gellius’ excursus on the history of Rhodes and its role in the Third 
Macedonian War is taken directly from Cato’s Origines. 

The language and rhetorical structure of the speech have been discussed and 
analysed at length by modern commentators, and in the following notes we have con- 
rined our remarks to the essential points bearing on its function as part of a historical 
work. For detailed discussions of various aspects of the speech see G. Calboli, Oratio 
pro Rhodiensibus (2nd edn., Bologna, 2003); Courtney, ALP 78-85; Astin, Cato, 
123-4, 137-9, 273-82; Cugusi on oral. fr. 118-26, with further bibliography. 

The following discussion seeks to outline the principal arguments expressed in 
the surviving fragments, and to deal briefly with the question of how the speech 
titted into the Origines, and what Cato’s purpose might have been in including it. 
As far as we know, the insertion of his own real speeches was a unique feature of 
Cato’s history. 

The first point to note is that the speech must have been relatively short in com- 
parison to some other known examples of published speeches that were actually 
delivered, and it would have resembled the speeches that appear in the pages of 
historians (that is to say, a matter of three or four printed pages). This would imply 
that Cato’s speeches were comparable to those of Lysias, rather than Demosthenes or 
Cicero, as indeed the younger Pliny confirms (epist. 1.20.1-4). Astin is surely right 
(Cato, 139) that Cato’s noted breuitas refers not just to conciseness of expression but 
also to the overall brevity of the speeches themselves. 

Although the general structure of the speech cannot be recovered with any 
certainty, many of its individual arguments can be identified, both from the direct 
quotations and from Gellius’ summary references to other points made in it. The 
opening of the speech (the exordium) urged postponement of the debate to allow a few 
days for reflection, on the grounds that success and rejoicing are apt to affect men’s 
judgement and lead to wrong decisions (F87: on maiore opere in this fragment see 
comm. on Macer 27 F5). The next fragment (F88) concedes that the Rhodians did 
~ot want a complete Roman victory; it would be contrary to their interests, and indeed 
sould threaten their freedom, if Rome became all-powerful by eliminating its major 
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rivals. But, as Gellius rightly observes, Cato turns this apparent concession into a 
powerful argument in favour of his case, by pointing out that the Rhodians did not 
actually give aid to Perseus, although it would have been in their interest to do so; by 
thus not acting in their own interests the Rhodians deserved credit, rather than 
punishment. 

Cato then referred to the long-standing friendship between Rome and Rhodes, 
and to benefits given and received, which would be lost if the Romans did what the 
Rhodians had merely wanted to do (F89). The contrast between wishes and deeds is 
then developed in three further fragments (Fgo—2), where Cato famously argued 
that if wrongdoing deserves punishment, merely wishing to do wrong does not. Tiro 
(ap. Gell. 6.3.34-5) had evidently criticized Cato for illustrating this point with a 
deceptive analogy, namely the law that limited possession of Roman ager publicus 
(Fo1). He observed (6.3.40) that wishing to possess more land than the law allowed 
was hardly comparable to favouring Rome’s enemies in wartime. Fair enough, but the 
orator’s aim is not to provide a logical proof but to persuade, and Cato’s argument 
remains forceful and his rhetorical device justifiable in the circumstances, as Gellius 
says (6.3.43—7). A nice point about Cato’s chosen analogy is that the law in question 
was probably being widely flouted by wealthy landowners, including many of his 
audience, who had therefore gone further than the Rhodians by translating their 
wishes into action. 

It needs to be said that this interpretation is strengthened by, but not dependent on, 
the view of Tiro/Gellius (6.3.40) that the law to which Cato was referring was that of 
367 BC. The alternative, which has been widely canvassed in modern scholarship, that 
the law restricting holdings of ager publicus was a second-century measure enacted 
shortly before the Rhodian affair, is rather tenuously based on Appian and is not 
explicitly supported by any other source (App. 4c. 1.8.33 with Gabba’s note ad loc.). 
A fact rarely noticed by these modern revisionists is that the author who quotes 
Cato’s speech, namely Aulus Gellius, himself states explicitly (6.3.40) that the law in 
question was the one proposed by C. Licinius Stolo, who was tribune of the plebs 
in 367 BC. 

The final fragment (F93) is Cato’s response to the accusation that the Rhodians 
were arrogant. Gellius notes, admiringly, that by conceding the truth of this charge, 
Cato succeeds in undermining both its force and its validity. The point is not (or not 
only) that arrogance is hardly a punishable offence, but rather that we should not 
be angry just because someone else is more arrogant than we are. The underlying 
implication is that it is the Roman warmongers, rather than the Rhodians, who are 
truly guilty of arrogance—as indeed is hinted at in the opening statement of F87, and 
as Gellius himself observes in his comment on this extract (6.3.51). 

As noted in the introduction (I. 199—200), it is possible that Cato’s original plan 
was to end his history with the conclusion of the war against Perseus. Whatever the 
truth of this contention, there is no doubt that the event marked a crucial turning 
point, both in fact and in the historiographical tradition. Cato’s speech was inserted 
into the narrative of the aftermath of this major series of events, and perhaps marked 
its culmination. What is not clear is whether Cato intended his speech on this par- 
ticular occasion to serve a wider function as a general comment on Roman foreign 
policy, and on the process of imperial conquest that his history had narrated. It is a 
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worthwhile speculation that by including the speech and in the surrounding text Cato 
intended to express his views on the correct motives for warmaking, the morality of 
empire, and the advisability of ever-extending overseas commitments. 

The arguments expressed in the fragments, which, let us not forget, were selected 
by Gellius with the aim of challenging the criticisms of Tiro, are largely of a moral 
or legalistic character (as Astin noted, rightly rejecting Kienast’s view that Cato’s 
principal arguments are based on Realpolitik and strategic expediency: Astin, Calo, 
279; Kienast, Cato (1954), 123-4); but Gellius himself says that Cato’s indignation at 
the unjust policy of his opponents was expressed pro ulilitatibus publicis ac pro salute 
soctorum (‘on behalf of public utility and the safety of our allies’: 6.3.18). It is in any 
case likely enough that Cato either said or implied that the morally correct course was 
also in the public interest (in F89 he mentions the possible loss of the benefit of long- 
standing friendship); although he makes the nice point in F88 that by not actually 
giving aid to Perseus the Rhodians had acted against their own interests. It is probable 
in fact that Cato’s speech made considerable play of these issues in ways that we are 
now unable to reconstruct precisely. 

Gellius himself suggests (6.3.55) that readers should judge the speech by reading it 
in full for themselves; since we are not able to do so, our judgement must remain 
partial and provisional. And without the surrounding text, we can only speculate 
about the reasons why Cato inserted the speech into the Origines and about the 
historical message it was meant to convey. 


F94 The fragment is quoted by Gellius, together with F83, to illustrate one of the 
many different uses of the preposition pro. The two Cato passages are linked by item, 
which suggests that they both illustrate the same usage, namely pro=‘in front of’. But 
in that case the precise meaning of the fragment is obscure, since although it is easy to 
see how islands could be ‘in front of? Illyria, if the islands off the Dalmatian coast are 
meant, the same is not true of the cities. The statement perhaps indicates that the 
Illvrian cities were on the coast, but to describe them as ‘in front of Illyria’ is awkward, 
to say the least. Part of the problem is that we cannot know which group of cities 
and islands Cato was talking about. The context is also unclear. The passage could be 
from an account of the geography and ethnography of Illyria (an ‘origo digression’), 
introducing a narrative of Roman activity in the region, or it could be connected 
with some specific event. The suggestion (Wagener 57, followed by Peter cxxxv and 
Chassignet 100) that it was part of an account of the war against the Illyrian 
king Gentius, or of the settlement that followed his overthrow in 167 Bc (Livy 
45.26.1214), is based on the idea that books 4-7 were arranged chronologically: book 
3 extended to 167 (T'12a-b), and the first Roman adventures in Illyria (229-219 BC) 
would have been included, if anywhere, in book 4. For problems with this inter- 
pretation see below, on Fgg. In any case the fragment, together with Fog, is an 
interesting indication that Cato’s work included discussion of peoples and places 
outside Italy (see also F84, 85, 111, 116, 128). 


FY¥5 Quoted from book 5 (the reading im primo originum in one group of manuscripts 
s excluded by the virtual agreement of F and the y group) by Gellius, together with 
F96 immediately afterwards, for /rons as a masculine noun — which is frequent in 
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early Latin, and then occurs in Sallust (TLL 6.1.1353.9 ff.). It is clearly taken from a 
narrative account of a military engagement, but a more precise identification of the 
event, or of the subject of the sentence, is impossible. The suggestion that it refers to 
Cato himself at the battle of Emporiae in 195 Bc (Wagener 56; J. Martinez-Gasquez, 
La Campana de Catén en Hispania (Barcelona, 1974), 66-9) is based on the reading 
pugnauimus (0), accepted by Hertz and all earlier editors, including Peter, rather than 
pugnauit, the reading of Fy, favoured by recent editors, including Chassignet, 
Beck—Walter, and Cugusi. Marincola (Authority and Tradition, 193 n. 86) argues 
for pugnauimus on the grounds that ‘a plural makes more sense with cum hostium 
legionibus’, but this is hardly compelling. aeguo fronte seems to be a technical phrase, 
meaning either ‘with a front of equal length’ (sc. to that of the enemy: thus 7LL 
1.1032.5, comparing Livy 36.44.1), or ‘with an unbroken front’ (i.e. with the soldiers 
in a straight line: thus Chassignet ad loc., comparing Livy 22.47.5). 


F96 See above, on Fg5. The context is once again beyond conjecture, but a military 
narrative seems likely. 


F97 Quoted by Gellius for cohortatum, as an example of a deponent verb used in a 
passive sense (for others cf. Fannius 12 F7, Fabius Maximus Servilianus 8 F4, 
Sisenna 26 F102). It also comes from a military narrative, but as in Fg5 (with which it 
is linked by Martinez-Gasquez, loc.cit.) the event and the subject are not identifiable. 


F98 The lemma and Paul’s epitome seem to demand the emendation pilates, in 
place of pelastes, the reading of the Farnesianus. Lindsay prints pela/s/tes (cf. TLL 
10.1.994.72—5), which amounts to almost the same thing. As it stands the MS reading 
does not fit the context, makes no recognizable sense, and must be corrupt. pelates 
perhaps recalls the Greek deAAdTas, a type of hard pumice-stone named after a place 
called Phelleus in Attica (Suda s.v.), an interpretation supported by the fact that 
whiteness was a characteristic of the best pumice (Plin. nal. 36.154). peAAGTas was 
also apparently used for statuary (Polemon ap. Zenob. 5.13=FHG III p. 136). The 
connection with Cato’s pilates or pelates was first suggested by Leutsch on Zenobius 
ad loc. (Corpus Paroemiographorum Graecorum 1 (Gottingen, 1839), 121. See also Roth 
285 and LSJ s.u.; for further references and discussion, J. André, RPh 36 (1962), 32). 
One can only guess at the context in which Cato might have mentioned an extremely 
white stone; he may have been describing a material that could be found in some 
part of the world in the course of an ethno-geographical digression, perhaps as an 
admirandum (thus Cugusi ad loc.). Chassignet’s suggestion that the reference was to 
Parian or Ephesian marble is pure speculation, and would rule out the identification 
with pumice. 


F99 Cited by Nonius together with F111 to illustrate the use of the adjective piscu- 
lentus (‘full of fish’) in place of the more common piscosus (see I. Bona, Studi Noniant 
10 (1985), 7-37, esp. 17-18). Pisculentus is also found in Plautus (Rud. 907), although 
in later verse piscosus is normal (but note that it is not attested before the Augustan 
age). But there is an obvious metrical reason for this, and there are no grounds, in our 
view, for regarding pisculentus as vulgar (as Scarsi believes: Stud: Noniant 5 (1978), 
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286). See further A. Ernout, Les Adjectifs latins en -osus et en -ulentus (Paris, 1949), 67, 
gs, and, in general on -osus adjectives, D. R. Langslow, Medical Latin in the Roman 
Empire (Oxford, 2000), 340. Lindsay’s text, reproduced here, has the word origine at 
the start of the quotation, which may mean ‘from [or ‘at’] the source’, but there is 
bound to be some suspicion of scribal error arising from dittography. Mercier was 
moved to delete it, and was followed by Miller and Onians, as well as all modern 
editors of the fragments. 

The river Naro is the modern Neretva, the principal river of Herzegovina. From 
its source on Mount LebrSnik it flows by a circuitous route for some 200 km through 
the modern republic of Bosnia, passing through Konjic, Mostar, and Metkovic, and 
anally through the 20 km coastal strip of Croatia, debouching into the Adriatic south 
of Ploce opposite the Peljesac peninsula. For an account of its place in ancient history 
see M. Fluss, RE 16. 1736-43, s.v. ‘Naro’. Cato’s description of the river, with the 
characteristic reference to its abundance of fish (cf. e.g. F40, 46, 48, as well as F111), 
must have been part of an ethno-geographical account of Illyria, to which Fo4 
probably also belongs. Most editors believe that it was inserted in the context of the 
Third Illyrian War of 168-167 Bc (above, on F94); it seems that the Roman land- 
advance did not go beyond the Lissus in the first two Illyrian wars, and consequently 
that the Neretva might have made its first appearance in an account of the third. On 
the other hand the most likely place for an ethno-geographical digression of Illyria 
would be the beginning, not the end, of an account of Rome’s wars there. In that case 
we could suppose that the Illyrian wars, from 229 to 167 BC, formed one of the themes 
treated in book 5. This would be consistent with a thematic, rather than a chrono- 
logical, arrangement in books 4—7 of Cato’s Origines. This was the view of Bormann 

1858), which has been unjustly neglected since it was dismissed by Jordan (LVI). 
whose counter-argument, that events of 229 BC would have been dealt with in book 4. 
begs the question. 


F100 Cited by Nonius for the use of protelo (=‘yoked together’), which he seems to 
have thought belonged in the discussion of the verb protelare. For further discussion 
of this difficult text cf. comm. on Sisenna 26 F21. 

The precise context is beyond conjecture. The suggestion that the fragment deals 
with the foundation of a city seems unlikely, given that the account of the foundation 
ritual in F66 specifies two oxen. It is more probable that the fragment comes from 
a description of a place with exceptionally heavy soil, requiring three oxen to 
plough it. Agricultural details of this kind were evidently characteristic of Cato’s origo 
digressions, and we thus have a further indication that such digressions occurred in 
the later books as well as in 2 and 3. 


F101 The fragment is quoted by Priscian for the future participle in oratio obliqua 
being in the neuter rather than agreeing with its subject (cf. Quadrigarius 24 F43 and 
comm.). The context is completely uncertain, but the fragment seems to belong to 
an account of an agreement, possibly a truce or alliance. It may equally be from a 
speech, and is conceivably another fragment of the speech For the Rhodians, where 
Cato frequently uses i//i to refer to the Rhodians (as at the end of F88, and in the 
cond sentence of F809). 
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F102 Priscian cites the fragment for ignoturus (along with Cic. Phil. fr. 6.15), rather 
than ignosciturus (for which he cites Piso g F21), as the future participle of ignosco, but 
we are given no clue as to the context. The use of the first person is striking, and most 
probably suggests a speech, rather than an authorial comment by Cato. 


F103 This is the only fragment from book 6 (the variant reading of IT, the twelfth- 
century Vat. Reg. Lat. 1646, is clearly an error), and gives no clue to the wider content 
and scope of the book, which remain mysterious. The context in Gellius is a discus- 
sion of the Latin translation of a letter from Aristotle to Alexander the Great, and 
specifically the word ovve7voié (‘intelligible’), which Gellius translated ‘cognobiles’ 
(20.5.9). Although an authorial statement cannot be ruled out (cf. F76, 80, ?F 102), the 
use of the first person singular probably indicates that the passage is from a speech 
(possibly, but not necessarily, by Cato himself: cf. Astin, Cato, 234); in particular the 
words ego... arbitror recall the language of other Cato speeches, including the Pro 
Rhodiensibus (F88); cf. orat. fr.21 Malc.=5 Cugusi (Dierum dictarum de consulatu suo). 
In an extensive discussion of this fragment, E. Sciarrino (CA 23 (2004), 352-3) offers 
the unlikely suggestion that the use of cognobilior indicates Cato’s aim of sharing 
knowledge with fellow nobiles—which does not sound much like Cato. For the 
meaning of cognitio (‘notion’, ‘idea’: thus also Chassignet) cf. Cic. nat. deor. 1.32, with 
Pease’s note. 


F104—7 These fragments relate to the case of Ser. Sulpicius Galba (pr.151, cos.144), 
who as governor of Further Spain in 150 BC received the surrender of three 
Lusitanian tribes and then treacherously massacred them. This event was recorded in 
the Origines (Nepos, Cato 3.3=T1), which also went on to give an account of Galba’s 
‘trial’ in 149, actually a debate on a tribunician bill (see introduction, I. 196 and n. 11). 
Cato supported the proposal, and then inserted his speech into the Origines at the 
very end of his life (Cic. Brut. 89; cf. de orat. 1.227; Val. Max. 8.1 absol. 2). Gellius 
tells us that the speech was in book 7 (F104), to which the other quotation (also from 
Gellius) must therefore also belong (F105). Cato’s comments on the notorious out- 
come (the bill was defeated and Galba absolved), although not explicitly quoted from 
the Origines, almost certainly belong there, and are therefore included as F106—7. 


F104 The context is a discussion of the rhetorical effect of using a series of 
synonymous or similar words one after another. This example is the last of three taken 
from Cato’s speeches, the one before coming from the Pro Rhodiensibus (=F 87). The 
passage is evidently from the opening of the speech (and is clearly imitated by Sallust, 
Tug. 31.1, the opening of Memmius’ speech). Cato’s appearance at the debate in an 
extremely frail state (he was now 84 or 85) made a great impression and is mentioned 
in several sources (T13a and c). For the passive infinitive in -ier cf. Hemina 6 F35 
and comm. 


F105  Gellius quotes the passage, after citing Sulla 22 F2, to illustrate the use of 
capere (‘to take’) meaning, in the context of Roman priesthoods (especially the 
Vestals), ‘to select’, although Wissowa argued (RE 3. 1509) that Cato was exaggerating 
when using this word: pontiffs and augurs were not obliged to take up office when 
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selected, as the Vestal Virgins were. In answer to the suggestion that the Lusitanians 
wished to revolt, Cato countered with an argument similar to the one he had used in 
the case of the Rhodians (Fg0—2): wishes (or even intentions) are not the same as 
deeds. But here the distinction is a little more subtle: a wish to have priestly 
knowledge is not the same as actually having it, and is even further removed from 
being a priest. The point is strengthened by the fact that Cato, although an expert on 
pontifical and augural law (Cic. sen. 38=T6a), was not himself either a pontifex or an 
augur (cf. Cic. diu. 1.28=F 131); in Cic. sen. 64 the reading in uestro collegio is to be 
preferred to nostro. See further Fraccaro, Opuscula, 1. 161; Scullard, Roman Politics’, 
256; Kienast, Cato (1954), 41; Astin, Cato, 18 n. 13. 


F106—7 These two fragments are closely linked, but have been separated because 
while both versions of F106 refer to the same passage of the speech (NB dissuadet in a, 
and oratione in b), F107 seems to represent Cato’s subsequent report of (and comment 
upon) the final outcome of the affair. The phrase ‘the same Cato’, in the last sentence 
of F1o7a, refers back to Cicero’s earlier statement that Cato had included his speech 
in the Origines, which makes it overwhelmingly probable that the ‘written account 
Cato has left? (scriptum reliquit Cato) was that given in Origines 7. In F106a Fronto 
refers to the children of Galba’s brother, but his memory was faulty since C. Sulpicius 
Galus (cos. 166; for the spelling see Briscoe’s apparatus on Livy 43.2.5) was not his 
brother but a more distant relative. 


F108 Festus’ entry deals with the distinctive shoes known as mu/ler (‘mullets’) that 
only certain privileged groups were entitled to wear. In the late republic all senators 
wore special shoes when attending meetings (Cic. Phil. 13.28; Mi/. 28). ‘Mullets’ were 
red in colour, whence their name, according to Isidore, e/ym. 19.34.10; cf. Ad 
[Vopisc.] Aurel. 49. On the other hand, Fenestella 70 F28 believed that the fish 
derived their name from the shoes. Either way, the basic point is clear: mullet-shoes 
were red. They had raised soles and were fastened to the lower leg by leather straps. It 
seems, however, that there was a distinction between this ‘senatorial shoe’ (calceus 
senatorius: Serv. Aen. 8.458) and the ‘patrician shoe’ (calceus patricius) that only 
patrician senators were entitled to wear. Unfortunately the evidence is confused, and 
the term mu/lei is used variously to describe both senatorial shoes and the specifically 
patrician ones. It is likely that only the patrician shoe had the additional feature of an 
ivory clasp or buckle in the shape of a crescent (Plut. mor. 282A; Philostr. u.s. 2.1.8; 
Isid. 19.34.4; see Mommsen’s careful discussion, S/aaisr. 3.2. 888-92, with further 
refs.). This patrician shoe was thought to be a relic of the monarchy, and to have been 
originally the distinctive footwear of the kings of Alba (thus Festus). A distinction 
between senatorial shoes (ca/cei senatorum) and patrician shoes (calcei patricit) is still 
recognized in Diocletian’s Price Edict (S. Lauffer, Diokletians Preisedikt (Berlin, 
1971), 9.7 Pp. 132). It is evident, however, that in certain circumstances plebeian 
senators were allowed to wear patrician shoes, for example when celebrating a 
triumph; thus, famously, C. Marius entered the senate on 1 Jan. 104 BC wearing 
triumphal robes and patrician shoes (e/og. 83 =Jnscr. Ital. 13.3. 64-6; cf. Livy per. 67; 
Plut. Mar. 12.5). The Cato fragment appears to say that mullets were worn by 
curule magistrates. If he is referring to patrician shoes (as Festus implies), then 
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we may take the fragment to indicate that plebeians also could wear them when 
holding curule offices (sometimes called patricii magistratus: Cic. agr. 2.26). In that 
case the ‘others’ (ceteri) would be the other plebeian senators, and peronei (the 
MS reading, followed by Lindsay, presumably an adjective agreeing with cetert) 
would be an ironic reference to the ordinary senatorial shoes, here likened to perones 
(‘workmen’s boots’). 

We have no idea of the context in which Cato discussed this matter in Origines 7. 
The speculation that it belonged (together with Frog: see note ad loc.) to an extended 
account of ancient Roman institutions and customs is only one possibility among 
many, and cannot justify including in book 7 other (unassigned) fragments on Roman 
antiquities, as e.g. Jordan, Peter, and Chassignet do, with misleading results (see on 
F113, 119, 134, 140, 151). Questions of rank and distinction were a matter of personal 
concern to Cato, and it could be that his reference to special shoes was part of a speech 
(especially if the use of perones is ironic), conceivably that against Galba, who was a 
patrician. 


F109 Despite uncertainties in the text, it is clear that the fragment gives a list of 
items of women’s dress (all in the accusative) that Cato is otherwise known to have 
regarded as extravagant and deserving of censure. In particular, the combination of 
gold and purple recalls the provisions of the /ex Oppia, which limited the display 
of the former and prohibited the wearing of the latter (Livy 34.1.3; 3.9; 7-33 7.6; 
Val. Max. 9.1.3; gold and purple are also listed as items of female extravagance in 
Plaut. Aul. 500). The law and its provisions, which Cato sought to uphold when 
consul in 195 BC, and the issue of women’s excess in general, were the focus of much 
contemporary debate and sententious moralizing, and Cato returned to it again 
and again (orat. fr. 93-5 Malc.=51—3 Cugusi; Livy 39.44.2; Plut., Cato Maior 18; 
Plin. nat. 34.31). The fragment may be part of a moralizing authorial statement on 
the question, or, again, from a speech. Two other fragments on women’s dress and 
coiffure (F119 and 141) may belong with it; but there can be no certainty about this, 
and it seems best to keep them in the ‘unassigned’ and ‘possible’ categories (respec- 
tively). In any case the precise historical context is beyond recovery. It seems a bold 
step to assume that this and the other fragments were all part of a wide-ranging 
digression in which the customs of the ancient Romans were contrasted with those 
of Cato’s own day (but this seems to be the view of Jordan, Peter, Chassignet, and 
Beck—Walter, who assign fragments 113, 119, 134, 140, 141 to book 7). As Cugusi 
rightly points out (2. 398 n.), it is not even certain that the women in question were 
Roman; the fragment could equally be part of an ethnographic section of Cato’s work, 
dealing with Spain or some other region. In BSI 26 (1996), 99 the Cugusis call them 
‘Spanish ladies’ (‘donne ispaniche’). 


F110 The fragmentary text introducing the quotation can be restored on the basis 
of Paul’s Epitome (375): socordiam quidam pro ignauia posuerunt. Cato pro stultitia 
posuit. Ursinus’ supplement Originum lib. is a conjecture, but an extremely probable 
one before ‘VII’, since the Origines was the only work of Cato to run to seven books. 
There can be no absolute certainty that the words in the following fragmentary 
lines of the Farnesianus are those of Cato. From Paul we may infer that the word 
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socordia (the lemma) occurred in Cato’s text, but no more than that. Miiller’s 
suggested restoration, reproduced in Peter and Chassignet but here confined to the 
apparatus, has no value as evidence and is best ignored. 


F111 The fragment is quoted by Nonius immediately after Fg99, and for the 
same reason, namely to illustrate the use of pisculentus (for which see the note on 
F99). It gives Cato’s characteristic description of the river Ebro, which he knew at 
first hand, as it flowed through the province he had governed as consul in 195~194. 
As for the context, there are broadly two possibilities. One is that it occurred as a 
brief aside when the river Ebro was mentioned at some point in a historical narrative, 
for instance of the Spanish campaign of Q. Fulvius Nobilior in 153 (thus Peter), or 
of that of L. Licinius Lucullus in 151 (thus Chassignet). These suggestions have 
been advanced not because they are probable in themselves (they are not; one would 
have expected Cato to insert such an aside at the first mention of the Ebro, and 
that would probably have occurred much earlier, for instance in a narrative of the 
Hannibalic War, or of his own campaign in 195-194), but because they fit a chrono- 
logical reconstruction of the work, in which the seventh and last book would have 
contained the events of the last years of Cato’s life, down to and including the affair of 
Galba. This option has only to be clearly set out for its weakness to be revealed. The 
second, and much stronger, possibility is that the description of the Ebro occurred 
in the course of a wider ethno-geographical account of Spain or some part thereof. 
This would be compatible with a thematic arrangement for the work as a whole, with 
events in Spain all confined to book 7. If so, it would follow that other fragments 
dealing with Spain should be included here, e.g. F116, 130, 132, 137 (see commentary 
ad locc.), but without further confirmation this attractive possibility must remain 
hypothetical. 


F112 The fragment is twice cited by Charisius for the use of the genitive plural 
lurum, an exception to the general rule that the genitive, dative, and ablative cases 
of certain third declension nouns (e.g. mare, rus, aes, ius) are not found in the plural. 
The context in Cato is a matter for conjecture; but one obvious possibility is 
that he was describing the character of some people or tribe, perhaps in Spain (see 
previous note). 


F113 Cicero refers to this passage of the Origines three times, on each occasion to 
demonstrate that poetry existed in early Rome before the time of the earliest literary 
poets (Livius Andronicus, etc.). It does not follow, however, that this was also the 
context of the fragment in Cato’s text. Three other possibilities are far more likely. 
(1) The passage could have occurred in a discussion of early Roman dining habits, and 
may belong with other fragments dealing with Roman customs and institutions (e.g. 
F 108-9, 119). F144, if it truly belongs to the Origines, would indicate that banqueting 
(and the banqueting practices of the maiores) was indeed one of the topics discussed 
somewhere in the work. With this in mind, some editors (Jordan, Chassignet) have 
assigned F113 to book 7 (see notes on F108-9). (2) A second possibility is that what 
interested Cato was the practice of commemorating famous men. For this reason it is 
assigned by others (Roth; Letta, Athenaeum 62 (1984), 26; Cugusi ad loc., and in Maia 
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46 (1994), 265; J. B. Churchill, JCS 20 (1995), 91-106; E. Sciarrino, CA 23 (2004), 
331-2) to the preface. Clari uiri are certainly mentioned in F2, although this may not 
be Cato’s own wording (cf. Kienast, Cato (1954), 107), and the point in any case is that 
clari uiri should use their leisure productively (that is to say, Cato argued that history 
was a Suitable leisure pursuit for a clarus uir such as himself), not that the Origines 
would show how famous men had spent their leisure (although this improbable inter- 
pretation is advanced by Letta, art. cit. 25-30; for a clear refutation, Churchill, art. 
cit. 96-9). The fragment may indeed belong to the preface, but the praise of famous 
men could have been referred to at almost any point in the work (e.g. in connection 
with F76 or F126). The fragment may also have some bearing on Cato’s practice of 
omitting names (see below on F114—15). It is conceivable that his aim was to contrast 
his history with other works in which named individuals were praised, the proper 
place for such stuff in his view being after-dinner songs, not serious history (the 
possibility that Cato did not approve of the songs or the banquets at which they were 
performed is implied by Gell. 11.2.5, cf. Cic. Tusc. 1.3; Sciarrino, CA 23 (2004), 334, 
inverts this argument, by suggesting that Cato aimed to ‘expropriate’ the practice of 
convivial celebration, by excluding professional poets, and retaining it as the preserve 
of the Roman elite. Her suggestion is that the whole of Cato’s Origines is in some sense 
a ‘performance at a convivium’). These speculations are mentioned simply in order to 
emphasize the fact that, where nothing is certain, anything is possible, and that all 
proposed reconstructions of the context and import of fragments like this are neces- 
sarily conjectural. (3) The third possibility is that the fragment comes from a discus- 
sion of the songs as a vehicle for the preservation of historical tradition. In other 
words, the fragment may have belonged to a discussion of the sources, either in the 
preface or elsewhere, for instance in the same passage as F8o, if that is from such a 
discussion (which it may not be: see comm. ad loc.). Once again the point could have 
been negative: just as Cato did not wish to reproduce all the trivial details from the 
Annales Maximi, so too he had no intention of drawing on the banquet songs for 
information about famous individuals. Further speculation is pointless. The general 
conclusion must be that the context of this famous fragment is irrecoverable, and that, 
in spite of many interesting possibilities, the question remains open. 

There has been endless discussion of the Roman He/denlieder and their possible 
influence on the formation of the historical tradition, especially since Niebuhr placed 
them at the centre of his reconstruction, and Macaulay re-created them in his Lays of 
Ancient Rome. Subsequent scholarship has dealt harshly with Niebuhr’s theory, 
although De Sanctis famously revived it (SR 1. 22-5), and scepticism reached a point 
where both the songs and the banquets at which they were performed were dismissed 
as fictitious inventions based on the model of the Greek symposia (H. Dahlmann, 
Abh. Ak. Wiss. Mainz 17 (1950), 1191-1202). More recently scholars have accepted 
the veracity of Cato’s evidence (though noting that it differs slightly from Varro 
de uit. p.R. fr. 84 Riposati), following the balanced treatment in a classic paper by 
Momigliano (JRS 47 (1957), 104-14=Secondo contributo 69-87), but there is still 
debate about how much, if any, of the traditional story of early Rome goes back to 
banquet songs (Momigliano himself is very cautious on this issue). The principal 
questions arising from the three different versions of what Cato wrote are: (1) Were 
the songs still being sung at banquets in Cato’s time? He is reported as having said 
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that the custom existed among the mazores (thus a) and many centuries before his own 
age (thus c). This may mean that the custom no longer existed, but Cicero’s words 
cannot be held to prove it. (2) Did Cato know the songs and/or what they contained? 
Again there can be no conclusive answer. The last sentence of a is sometimes taken to 
suggest that the banquet songs had been written down (thus e.g. the Loeb translation: 
‘from this it is clear that, in addition to poems, songs set to music were already at 
that date written down (descripios) to guide the voice of the singer’), but we prefer to 
accept Seyffert’s discriptos, and to translate as in the text, following Dougan and 
Henry’s note on the passage, and cf. Sciarrino, CA 23 (2004), 337. All we can say 
for certain is that by Cicero’s time both the custom and the songs had vanished. 
Important recent discussions include D. Timpe in J. von Ungern-Sternberg, 
H. Reinau (eds.), Vergangenheit in miindlicher Uberlieferung (Stuttgart, 1988), 266-9; 
N. Zorzetti in O. Murray (ed.), Sympotica (Oxford, 1990), 289-307; J. Rupke in 
M. Braun et al. (eds.), Moribus antiquis res stat Romana (Leipzig, 2000), 35. 


F114 Editors other than Jordan have failed to recognize this extract for what it 
manifestly is, namely a distinct fragment of Cato’s Origines. Peter assumed that it was 
simply a very loose paraphrase of the information contained in F76, and subsequent 
editors have followed suit. But this cannot be right. The rhetorical point is that 
Roman legions have often faced certain death, which is quite different from 
saving that a military tribune and his comrades faced certain death on one particular 
occasion. The context is the same in both passages (a and b): Cicero is dealing with 
historical examples of famous men who faced death bravely, but then cites Cato for 
the observation that Roman soldiers had frequently done so. The similar wording of 
both versions suggests that Cato too made precisely this point and in similar terms. It 
follows that we are dealing with a distinct fragment, not otherwise preserved. It may 
be that after his comments in F76 Cato went on to say that Leonidas’ achievement 
(and indeed that of the Roman military tribune) could be matched by frequent 
examples of comparable heroism by Roman legions, but this is not a necessary 
assumption. The fragment could belong almost anywhere in the course of Cato’s 
narrative—for one possibility see comm. on F81. It is also likely that in this passage, 
wherever it occurred, Cato was once again making a point about named individuals. 
In both versions Cicero uses the same praeleritio: there is no need to cite the example 
of famous generals when outstanding heroism has so often been displayed by men 
whose name is legion. In passage b Cicero specifically speaks of naming (quid... 
nominem?), and in passage a the speaker in the imaginary dialogue is none other than 
Cato himself. There must be a strong chance that not only the highlighted words, but 
also the general thrust of the argument in these extracts, reflect what Cato had written 
in the relevant passage of the Origines. 


F115 The passage occurs in Pliny’s discussion of elephants, specifically in a section 
dealing with elephants that had been given nicknames. The reference must be to the 
Origines; Pliny’s use of annales is merely a loose way of describing a historical work. 
Cato presumably mentioned the bravery of this Carthaginian war-elephant when 
describing a battle in the First or Second Punic War, more probably the Second, if 
Scullard is right to identify Surus, the one-tusk elephant, with the one portrayed on 
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Italian coins of the Hannibalic War (NC 6 ser. 10 (1950), 283 and plate xvi a, b, c). 
Most editors place the fragment in book 4, but book 5 would be equally possible, 
and it has therefore seemed best to include it among the unassigned fragments. ‘The 
name ‘Surus’ probably means ‘Syrian’, but the Latin word surus also means ‘stake’, 
and it seems likely that Cato explained the name by reference to the pun (hence 
the translation). This would be certain if a line of Ennius (540 Sk.) is rightly taken 
to contain a reference to the same elephant (E. Wolfflin, ALZG 6 (1889), 508; 
H. H. Scullard, CR 3 (1953), 140-2; M. T. Sblendorio Cugusi, BSL 30 (2000), 3-10). 
There are acute problems, however, in the text and its interpretation, which need not 
be pursued here (see Skutsch’s discussion ad loc.). The main point of interest for the 
present purpose is Pliny’s statement that Cato’s naming of the elephant contrasted 
with his practice of excluding the names of commanders. Pliny thus provides decisive 
confirmation of this remarkable feature of the Origines, mentioned also by Nepos (T1) 
and evident in some of the fragments (most obviously F76, 78-9). The contrast was 
almost certainly deliberate on Cato’s part: that is to say, he saw no reason to single 
out commanders, when ordinary soldiers (cf. F114 and n.), or even elephants, also 
deserved recognition for their bravery. 


F116 Gellius quotes this passage for the form cercius—the name of a northeasterly 
wind— which Favorinus, a philosopher of Gallic origin (on whom see Holford- 
Strevens, Aulus Gellius’, 98-130), had called circius (thus also Seneca, g. nat. 5.17.5; 
Pliny nat. 2.121; Lucan 1.408). This strong wind prevalent in the Ebro valley is 
still known as the Cierzo (see http://es. wikipedia.org/wiki/Cierzo; on the name see 
J. N. Adams, The Regional Diversification of Latin 200 Bc-AD 600 (Cambridge, 2007), 
225-9). But Gellius helpfully indicates the context of the quotation (from Cato’s 
account of Hither Spain to the north and east of the Ebro), and also includes the 
previous sentence, about the mines. This does not appear in the other version, from 
Apuleius, de mundo 14.321, where the sentence about the Cercius wind is quoted on 
its own. Since Apuleius also quotes Cato for the form cercius as an alternative to 
circius, it is likely that he took the quotation directly from Gellius, and is not therefore 
an independent witness, although the use of a common source 1s not to be ruled out 
(on the relationship of Gellius and Apuleius see Holford-Strevens, Aulus Gellius’, 
22-6). The fragment provides evidence that Cato included ethnographic descriptions 
of Spain in the Origines. It illustrates his interest in natural resources and ‘wonders’ 
(admiranda), thus confirming the testimony of Nepos (T1). Editors have placed it 
either in book 5 (Peter, Chassignet, Cugusi) or in book 7 (Jordan), according to their 
view of where Cato’s description of Spain occurred (so too F128), but since any 
opinion on this issue is based necessarily on conjecture, we have included it among the 
unassigned fragments. The salt mountain in question may be the one that still exists 
at Cardona, some 75 km NNW of Barcelona; Pliny (nat. 31.80) speaks of another at 
Egelesta, in the modern province of Lerida. The metal resources of Spain were 
legendary, especially those of the region from the Ebro to the Pyrenees (Strabo 3.146; 
Pliny nat. 4.112), and were heavily exploited by the Romans from the beginning of the 
conquest. Cato himself organized the collection of revenues from the Spanish mines 
(Livy 34.21.7), and famously returned from Spain in 194 with a vast quantity of 
precious metal, including 25,000 pounds of bullion (Livy 34.46.2). All things 
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considered, it is likely enough that Cato’s account of all these matters in the Origines 
was based on autopsy. 


F117 Gellius cites this extract (along with Cn. Gellius 14 F28) because of the use of 
the active form auxit (where he presumably expected aucta est). All modern editors 
have placed the fragment in book 1, on the assumption that it refers to Romulus’ 
asylum on the Capitol (cf. Sall. Cat. 6.2-3, where the growth of Rome is described 
in similar terms (NB esp. conuenere ... res eorum ... aucta), but this is hardly con- 
clusive). Some earlier editors, such as Krause and Bormann, were less certain, and are 
reproved for their ‘excessive scepticism’ by Cugusi. But a moment’s reflection shows 
that Krause and Bormann were correct, and that the reference to the asylum is far 
from certain. The word ‘asylum’ does not appear, and although conuenae is sometimes 
used pejoratively (‘riff-raff’), it is not always so, and is a standard term for refugees 
or immigrants of any kind. And although some later authors describe Romulus’ 
followers pejoratively (Livy 1.8.6; 2.1.4; Sall. Aist. 4.69: the letter of Mithridates!), we 
need not assume that Cato did so. There is also the fact that the refugees are said 
to have come from the country (ex agro), not from other communities (ex finitimis 
popults: Livy 1.8.6). The fragment could therefore refer to the flight of country-people 
to a town or fortified centre in time of war, resulting in an increase in the size of its 
population; in that case one could imagine any number of suitable contexts. Note that 
accessito is a hapax. 


F118 Cited for the masculine form iributus where the neuter ¢ributum would 
normally be expected in classical Latin (but ¢ributus was standard among the weteres, 
according to Gellius 13.21.19: extensive discussion in S. Schlossmann, 1Z2LG 14 
(1906), 25-40). The fragment evidently deals with the imposition of a property 
tax, but the precise historical context is not recoverable. Scarsi suggests Capua 
after its recapture by the Romans in 211 (Studi Noniani 5 (1978), 294-5). while 
Miller more plausibly thinks of Macedonia after 168, which the Romans left free, 
but subject to a relatively mild tribute (Livy 45.29.4; Diod. 31.8.3—5; Plut. dem. 28.3). 
This policy towards the Macedonians had been supported by Cato (oral. fr.162 
Malc.=117 Cugusi), who argued that Rome would not be able to afford a permanent 
garrison in Macedonia; it may be that he also advocated a modest level of tribute 
ne praedia ... exigeretur. The imperfect subjunctive indicates indirect speech, or a 
narrative description of policy, rather than a speech in oratto recta. On the issue, 
and for an explanation of Rome’s actions and Cato’s motives, see W. V. Harris, 
War and Imperialism in Republican Rome (Oxford, 1979), 73, 144-6. Another 
possibility is that the fragment refers to the exaction of tribute from Roman citizens, 
a context where concern for tribute-payers’ estates would be likely (thus Beck—Walter 
ad loc.). 


F119 Cited by Charisius for crinis as a masculine noun, but by DS as an explanation 
of Virgil’s phrase fluuum ... crinem. Of the two (significantly different) versions, that 
of Charisius is to be preferred; in view of his normal practice, we are presuming that 
his is a verbatim quotation. Note that unguito is a hapax, while unctito occurs in 
Plautus (most. 274). The fragment is usually linked with F1og and placed in book 7, 
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and assigned to a diatribe against women’s luxury in the Rome of Cato’s time. Unless 
it is taken from a speech by a non-Roman, the statement must concern Roman women 
(mulieres nostrae), unlike F1og where this is not certain, but the use of the imperfect 
implies that Cato (or the speaker, if it is from a speech) was describing women’s 
hairstyles in the past, rather than in his own day (for the use of the first person plural 
see comm. on F20). Ash was one of the ingredients of a type of soap (sapo) used by 
Gauls and Germans to make their hair red (Plin. nat. 28.191; further references in 
Chassignet ad loc.). On flauus and rutilus (which are not synonymous) as terms for 
hair-colour see Gell. 2.26 and J. André, Etude sur les termes de couleur dans la langue 
latine (Paris, 1949), 86-7. 


F120 Cited for diber, the truncated form of the infinitive, along with Fannius 12 F2. 
The context is beyond conjecture (speculations such as that of A. Mazzarino, Helikon 
15-16 (1975-6), 444-6—that it occurred in the story of C. Claudius Pulcher 
(cos. 249) and the chickens—do not merit discussion). 


F121 Charisius twice comments on the nominative singular g/is (other forms 
include glir, gliris, glirus: see TLL 2.2045.71-81), both times quoting an illustrative 
example from Varro, but merely noting that it was also attested in Cato. The context 
cannot even be guessed at, but that has not deterred A. Mazzarino (Helikon 22-7 
(1982-7), 462-4: he suggests an event in the reign of Ancus Marcius). 


F122 The purpose of DS’s citation is self-explanatory, but the extract itself is 
mutilated (the gaps in the text are spaces in L where letters have been deleted, four 
and ten respectively, according to Thilo), and too short to permit any conjecture about 
the context in Cato. (See R. EF Thomas on georg. 1.75) 


F123 Cited by Servius as part of a disquisition on different forms of quis. For ques as 
an archaic nominative plural see on F1 above (and cf. F32). All previous editors have 
seen this as a corrupt version of F1, with a lacuna between ques and popult. This may 
be so, but it seems rather cavalier to condemn it out of hand, when the words make 
perfectly good sense as they stand, form part of a common construction (for the s1 quis 
formula cf. F35), and are not exactly unexpected in a work full of ethnography. In the 
absence of any clear indication to the contrary, therefore, we include this as a separate 
fragment. 


F124 _ A self-explanatory comment by DS, but the context in Cato is a matter for 
speculation. The reference to the shape of Greek shields may have occurred in a 
comparative account of the military equipment of some non-Greek people. 


F125 Cited by Servius to explain that the verb immolare means strictly ‘to prepare 
for sacrifice’ by crumbling a salt-and-barley cake (mo/a salsa) on to the victim’s head, 
and only by synecdoche comes to stand for the whole process (i.e. ‘to sacrifice’). In 
Roman cult a victim was expected to submit willingly to sacrifice; any show of 
reluctance by the animal was a bad omen, and its escape was regarded as a prodigy. 
The incident recorded here by Cato may therefore have been a prodigy that 
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portended some public disaster, of the type familiar from the annalistic narrative of 
Livy. The fact that it occurred at Lavinium may be incidental, in the sense that 
the annalistic prodigy-lists include occurrences at many diverse places in Italy (cf. 
Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 7 (1909), 168-74), and in any case Lavinium had a special place 
in Roman public cult (Alféldi, Early Rome, 261-2). If Cato recorded a prodigy there 
it need not have had anything to do with the history of Lavinium as such, and there is 
therefore no reason to suppose that the fragment belongs in book 2 of the Origines, 
which is where all previous editors have located it. As a portent of disaster it could 
have come anywhere in the ‘historical’ books (i.e. 4-7). Even if it is linked specifically 
to an event at Lavinium, it is most likely to have occurred in book 1, where the Aeneas 
saga and all other fragments connected with Lavinium are to be found. The most 
obvious parallel for the story, however, is the myth of the sow that escaped as Aeneas 
was about to sacrifice her, and then led him to Lavinium, where she gave birth to the 
famous thirty piglets (above Fro; cf. Varro /ing. 5.144; DH 1.56.1; OGR 11.2; Serv. 
-ten. 3.390; Alfoldi, Early Rome, 271-8). Our fragment may come from an account 
of some similar event, especially as the motif of the escaped sacrificial victim is 
attested in other foundation stories. In a discussion of this issue Schwegler (RG 1. 
321) drew attention to the foundation legend of Bovillae, as recorded in Schol. 
Pers. 6.55: Bouillae dictae, quia aliquando in Albano monte ab ara fugiens taurus iam 
consecratus bi comprehensus est (‘Bovillae is so called because once a consecrated bull 
escaped from the altar on the Alban Mount and was captured there’). Our fragment 
may be taken from a different version of this same event (located at Lavinium instead 
of the Alban Mount), or a parallel story concerning the foundation of some other 
Latin town. Note that Bovillae is not the only Latin place-name with potential bovine 
associations. Others include Vitellia, Mugillae, and Bola. 


F126 This passage is not included as a fragment by modern editors, who all take 
it to be an allusion to Cato’s remarks at the end of F76 (see the notes to Jordan IV 
F7, Peter F83 and Cugusi F88). As Woodman has pointed out, however, this con- 
clusion is far from self-evident (A. J. Woodman, personal communication), since 
Cato’s words in F76 make a rather different point, namely that the brave tribune 
earned scant praise for his deeds (parua laus pro factis relicta), Admittedly the contrast 
drawn by Cato with the Greek Leonidas could be taken as an illustration of the wider 
point that fame depends on the historians who record men’s deeds as much as on the 
deeds themselves. But he does not say so explicitly, which is what sententiae modo 
strictly requires, and what Sallust does in the relevant passage (Cus. 8.4: see below); 
and it is difficult to imagine that anyone would bracket Cato with Sallust merely on 
the strength of F'76 as it has come down to us. It is far more probable that Cato 
did make some such direct observation in another part of his text, perhaps, but 
not necessarily, in the context of the story of the tribune or even in the passage 
immediately following our F76. Another obvious location would be the preface, 
which is where the sentiment occurs in the Life of Probus, and where editors place 
the corresponding fragment of Cn. Gellius (F1 in Peter and Chassignet; but see our 
comm. on Gellius 14 F31). In any case we believe there is a strong argument for 
including this passage as a separate fragment of Cato (this was also the position taken 
bv Roth, who located it in the preface, as fr. 6 (p. 26g), and bv Bormann, who included 
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it among the incerta, as fr. 126). Incidentally this conclusion would also exclude the 
theory, which we regard as unlikely on other grounds, that the Gellius referred to is in 
fact Aulus Gellius rather than the historian Cn. Gellius (see comm. on Cn. Gellius 14 
F31). 

The passage of Sallust referred to is Cat. 8.4: ita eorum qui ea fecere uirtus tanta 
habetur quantum ea uerbis potuere extollere praeclara ingenia (‘so the virtue of those who 
performed these deeds is regarded as being as great as the extent to which outstanding 
minds were able to extol those deeds in words’), which has a number of verbal 
similarities to our passage (uirtutes tantas ... quantas, ingenia / uirtus tanta ... 
quantum, ingenia). For Sallust, however, men’s reputations depend on the ability of 
those who extolled their deeds, while the HA passage talks of how the writers wanted 
the individual’s virtues to appear. The author then goes on to quote the exclamation 
of Alexander the Great that Achilles was lucky to have found such a herald for his 
deeds, adding Homerum intellegi uolens, qui Achillem tantum in uirtutum studio fecit 
quantum ipse ualebat ingenio (‘meaning Homer, who made Achilles as great in his 
striving for virtue as he himself was outstanding in talent’). This passage seems to 
have inspired Hertz (1883-5 edn. of Gellius, 2, prae/: 6) to alter uidert. . . woluerint in 
our fragment to widere ... ualuerint (‘had the ability to see them’) and Peter to dicere 

. ualuerint (‘had the ability to tell of them’). These emendations are either weak 
(Hertz) or implausible (Peter, implying the corruption of dicere to uideri); and in any 
case the attempt to align the two texts by making the HA say ual/uerint where Sallust 
has potuere seems to presuppose a misunderstanding of quantum ipse ualebat ingenio, 
which cannot mean ‘as he himself was able [sc. to make him] by his talent’. In fact 
ingenio ualere and cognate phrases are commonly found, especially in encomium: for 
examples see J. McKeown’s note on Ovid am. 1.15.14: quamuis ingenio non ualet, arte 
ualet (of Callimachus). We owe this point, and much else besides, to A. J. Woodman. 

The most likely explanation of the difference between Sallust (for whom 
reputations depend on historians’ abilities) and the HA (where they depend on their 
intentions) is that the HA has tried to combine the statements of several sources, rather 
than simply to paraphrase one of them, and that the language of the passage may 
reflect that of Cato (or of Cn. Gellius, or indeed of both) as well as that of Sallust. 
Some support for this idea is perhaps to be found in the fact that the key phrase, 
tantas esse quantas uideri eas uoluerint, bears a close similarity to Verus ap. Fronto 
p. 109vdH?: in summa meae res gestae tantae sunt quantae sunt scilicet, quoiquoimodi sunt; 
tantae autem uidebuntur quantas tu eas uideri uoles (‘in short, my achievements, 
whatever they amount to, are no greater than they actually are; but they will be seen to 
be as great as you intend them to be seen’). In Woodman’s view, which we share, the 
resemblance is not accidental, and is to be accounted for by the use of a common 
source, who is more likely to be Cato than Cn. Gellius (although we should not rule 
out the possibility that Gellius also followed Cato). If so, it would follow that the Life 
of Probus preserves not only a genuine fragment of Cato but also much of its actual 
wording. 

The preface to the Life of Probus has been much discussed in recent scholarship 
because of its close resemblance to the preface to Jerome’s Life of St Hilarion (1.1—4). 
Jerome begins with a paraphrase of Sallust, before going on to tell the story of 
Alexander at the tomb of Achilles, and his remark about his good fortune in having 
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Homer as the herald of his deeds, in exactly the same way as the HA (see above). 
The combination of the two elements (the sentenita of Sallust and the Alexander 
story), together with the fact that their versions of the latter are much closer to each 
other than to their presumed source (Cicero, Arch. 24), is conclusive proof that the 
similarity between the two texts cannot be accidental—and is widely taken to show 
that one must be dependent on the other. Unfortunately the matter cannot be 
resolved so simply. First, the HA cannot be exclusively dependent on Jerome, for the 
obvious reason that Jerome makes no reference to Cato and Gellius. On the other 
hand, Jerome cannot be exclusively dependent on the HA, because his version 
reproduces Sallust much more faithfully, and indeed includes a quotation from 
Cat. 3.2 as well as a summary of 8.4. The key word here, of course, is ‘exclusively’. 
Either solution could still be valid if we assume that one author is imitating the other 
but also adding further material from elsewhere. 

On balance it seems just about possible that Jerome could have followed the 14, 
but ignored its reference to Cato and Gellius while providing a more accurate 
version of Sallust (an author he knew well). This seems to us far more likely than the 
alternative, that the H4 followed Jerome, but produced an incoherent version of 
Sallust by combining him with material from Cato and Gellius. An altogether more 
probable solution, however, is that the two authors drew on a common source, which 
had cited the views of three historians Cato, Gellius, and Sallust, and then gone on to 
tell the story of Alexander at the tomb of Achilles. This was probably a well-known 
tale, firmly established in the Alexander tradition. As Syme noted (Ammianus and the 
HA, 81), Cicero is the source for this story ai least in the literature as extant (our 
italics); but the verbal resemblances in the versions of Jerome and the H.4 probably 
reflect the language of the common source, who need not have taken it from Cicero. If 
the common source set out the opinions of the three historians in detail, perhaps even 
quoting them verbatim, then we could surmise that Jerome opted for Sallust in 
preference to Cato and Gellius, perhaps because his was the most elegant passage. 
while the author of the HA combined elements of all three in a clumsy précis of his 
own, and showed off his erudition by naming them all. 

There is a large bibliography on this issue, which has been used in the interminable 
debate on the date of the HA. Those who believe that the HA borrowed from Jerome 
(and therefore dates from after c.385) include J. Straub, Heidnische Geschichispolitik 
in der christlichen Spatantike (Bonn, 1963), 81-105; Syme, Ammianus and the HA, 
80-2; D. den Hengst, The Prefaces in the Historia Augusta (Amsterdam, 1981), 122—7; 
T. D. Barnes, HAC Ns 1 (1991), 19-28; A. Chastagnol, Histoire Auguste (Paris, 1994), 
xcili-xciv. For the opposite view, that Jerome copied the H.4 (which must therefore be 
earlier than ¢.385) see A. Cameron, JRS 55 (1965), 244~5; 61 (1971), 258-9; Last 
Pagans, 761-70. For the theory that both depend on a common source (with no 
bearing on the date of the HA): E. Hohl, Kio 27 (1934), 163; T. Janson, Latin Prose 
Prefaces (Stockholm, 1964), 149-50. 


F127 A truncated extract cited by Macrobius to illustrate the use of the archaic 
preposition an (=‘around’), the more usual form of which is am (TLL 1.1805). The 
original context can only be conjectured. If Jan’s conjecture araior is correct, there are 
any number of possible agricultural contexts. If the reading of the MSS is correct, and 
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the ‘orators’ are ambassadors (cf. F15 and comm.), the boundary stone might suggest 
an account of the fetial procedure, performed at the boundary of an enemy state (Livy 
1.32.6-14 with Ogilvie, Comm. ad loc.; Varro, de uit. p.R. fr. 75 Riposati, who explicitly 
states that the fetial envoys were called ovratores). 


F128 Priscian quotes this text because of the word fi/iabus, a form of the dative and 
ablative plural that can distinguish gender when required (see further general intro- 
duction, I. 26—7, on Gellius). All modern editors have followed Roth’s view that the 
subject is the Cantabrians of northern Spain, who according to Strabo 3.165 lived in a 
matriarchal society in which husbands gave dowries to their brides. The fragment is 
then assigned to book 5 or book 7, depending on the editor’s view of where Cato 
included his Spanish ethnography (cf. above on F116). Unfortunately the initial 
assumption is quite unfounded, and not only because the fragment does not say that 
the custom of bride-price was practised by the people in question, but only that they 
do not endow their daughters, which is not necessarily the same thing. In any case, a 
system of bride-price is hardly unique or even unusual, and it must be acknowledged 
that in this case the unspecified subject could be a people of Italy, Gaul, Illyria, Spain, 
or Africa (to name only the places whose ethnography Cato is known to have written 
about). 


POSSIBLE FRAGMENTS 


F129 Cicero cites this famous remark of Cato in the course of his argument that 
the province of Sicily has always willingly supplied its tithe of grain to Rome (on the 
tithe system as described in Cicero’s Verrines see G. Rickman, The Roman Corn 
Supply (Oxford, 1980), 36-42, and on the general point about Sicily as the bread- 
basket of Rome in Cato’s time V. A. Sirago, Storia agraria romana 1 (Naples, 1995), 
168-75). Cato’s observation could be taken from a speech, or from a collection of 
dicta (thus Jordan), but there is an equally strong chance that it is from the Origines, 
either from the historical narrative of the Punic Wars, or from a dedicated account 
of the origins, geography, and ethnography of Sicily (in book 3 (cf. comm. on F42) or 
elsewhere). If it is true that not only Italy, but also Spain, Africa, and Illyria were 
treated in this way in the Origines (cf. F 81, 84, 85, 94, 99, 111, 112, 116, 128 and 
comm.), then it is unthinkable that Cato failed to include the major islands of the 
western Mediterranean, which were Rome’s earliest overseas provinces and were a 
very important part of the world that Rome controlled in the mid-second century. 
It is also worth noting that Cato served as military tribune in Sicily in 214 Bc, and 
governed Sardinia as praetor in 198. 


F130 Cited on both occasions by Cicero as an admirable comment on the 
productive use of leisure. Although Plutarch (mor. 196B) refers to it simply as a 
famous saving of the elder Scipio, the Cicero passages leave no doubt that it was 
quoted by Cato in a written work. Because of the paradoxical assimilation of the 
normally contrasted ofium and negotium (implicit in all three versions), Peter and 
Cugusi have joined Krause (98), Bormann (29-30), and Roth (268) in linking it to 
Origines F2, where a specific reference to Scipio would be appropriate as an example 
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of a clarus uir who made good use of his leisure (Cugusi ad loc., and in Maia 46 (1994), 
267-8). Cugusi accordingly does not hesitate to include this as a fragment of the 
preface (F3 in his edition), which is indeed the only place in the Origines where Cato 
is likely to have mentioned Scipio by name. On the other hand, the objection that 
Cato would not have referred to his old rival in such flattering terms falls to the 
ground in the case of the Origines, a work of Cato’s old age, written long after Scipio’s 
death and at a time when Cato was on good terms with the Scipio family (J. Briscoe, 
TRS 54 (1964), 76; Astin, Scipio, 280-1). 


F131 There is a clear allusion to the Origines in the last line of this passage, and 
there must be a strong suspicion that it was also the source of the whole of the 
foregoing section, on the development of the Roman constitution, which is explicitly 
attributed to Cato (Catonis hoc sents est), Admittedly it is presented as an oral 
comment by Cato— indeed as something he used to say repeatedly (dicere solebat)— 
and some editors have therefore regarded it as a dictum (e.g. Jordan); but this is an 
affectation commonly found in Cicero’s dialogues (see G. L. Hendrickson, AJPhA 27 
(1906), 184-99; Cornell in J. Powell and J. North (eds.), Cicero’s Republic (London, 
2001), 43). In fact the highly characteristic sentiment must have been preserved in one 
of Cato’s writings (or in a published collection of his dicta) and is undoubtedly 
Catonian, despite the likelihood of elaboration by Cicero; the list of Athenian law- 
givers, for example, is almost certainly Cicero’s, not Cato’s (thus Zetzel, Comm. on 
Cic. rep. (Cambridge, 1995), ad loc.; contra: A. Novara, Les Idées romaines sur le progrés 
(Paris, 1982), 1. 105 n. 126). The idea that the Roman republic differed from Greek 
constitutions because it was the product of gradual growth and collective wisdom is 
paralleled by a similar statement in Polybius, 6.10.12-14 (for possible influence of 
Cato on Polybius see D. Musti in Polybe, ed. E. Gabba, Entretiens Hardt 20 (Geneva, 
1974), 128-9; I. G. Taifakos, Sileno 5-6 (1979-80), 11-17; and cf. below on F148). 
and is consistent with other ideas in the Origines, particularly in the unfavourable 
contrast between the work of single individuals and the collective efforts of many 
(cf. above on F114—15). Even so, it cannot be certain that it is from the Origines rather 
than from another work or a collection of dicta. In that case only the last sentence 
would relate to the Origines, as a testimonium indicating that the work contained (in 
book 1?) an account of the origo popult Romani (thus T10). 

If, however, the main part of the passage is taken as a fragment of the Origines (as 
argued by, i.a., G. Garbarino, Roma e /a filosofia greca (Turin, 1973), 2. 344), it is not 
certain where it would belong. Cugusi, who unlike all other modern editors prints this 
as a fragment, includes it in book 1 as part of the preface; but it could equally have 
occurred in the course of the narrative of that book, which included the origins of 
Rome and the development of its institutions. Other possibilities are also available, for 
example that it formed part of a comparative discussion of constitutions, perhaps in 
the same place as Cato spoke about the constitution of Carthage (F148), if that 
passage is correctly assigned to the Origines (thus Novara, op. cit. 1. 109-12, placing 
the fragment in book 4, specifically in the introduction to book 4). 


F132 The fragment occurs in a discussion of divination, which Quintus Cicero, the 
speaker in this part of the dialogue, defends, invoking Cato in lamenting the neglect of 
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augury in Roman public life. Where Cato expressed such a view can only be guessed 
at. It could have formed part of a speech (and we know that one of Cato’s speeches 
was entitled ‘On the Augurs’—De auguribus: orat. fr. 220 Malc.= 199 Cugusi), but any 
comment on the traditions of a Roman public body such as the college of augurs could 
obviously belong equally to the Origines; but a more precise context is beyond all 
conjecture. 


F133 This is taken from Livy’s account of Cato’s Spanish campaign in 195-194, 
and refers specifically to the aftermath of the battle of Emporiae (Ampurias), in which 
Cato defeated the Celtiberians, either in the summer of 195 (thus Astin, Cato, 308-10; 
R. C. Knapp, SLLRH 2 (1980), 21-56, esp. 33~8) or early in 194 (Briscoe, Comm. 2. 
65-6). It is the only place in which Cato is explicitly mentioned by Livy as a source in 
this context, but since Jordan (LX VI) it has been generally agreed that the whole of 
Livy’s narrative of Cato’s command in 34.8-21 is based on Cato’s own first-hand 
account (with the exception of 34.10, the report of M. Helvius’ last actions in Further 
Spain, and his return to Rome, which probably depends on Valerius Antias, who is 
specifically cited at 34.10.2=Antias 25 F39). The detailed accounts of the army’s 
movements and preparations, the vividness of the battle descriptions, the exposition 
of the commander’s tactical decisions and the thinking behind them, and above all the 
constant emphasis on his own virtues, combine to make this virtually certain. There 
are also many similarities, some very close, between parts of Livy’s narrative and 
fragments of Cato’s speech dierum dictarum de consulatu suo, probably delivered in 189 
(Astin, Cato, 60), in which he evidently presented a self-justifying narrative of the 
events of his consulship (orat. fr. 21-55 Malc.=5—39 Cugusi). 

What is uncertain, and remains a matter of dispute, is whether Livy’s narrative 
depends on the speech (thus Jordan loc. cit.; Nissen, Kritische Untersuchungen, 38; 
G. FE Unger, Philologus Suppbd. 3.2 (1878), 69-70; Fraccaro, Opuscula, 1. 201-7; 
B. Janzer, Historische Untersuchungen zu den Redenfragmenten des M. Porcius Cato 
(Wurzburg, 1937), 8-16; Klotz, Livius und seine Vorgdnger, 35), or on the Origines 
(Peter cliii; Walsh, Livy, 134-5; Trankle, Festschr. Buchner (Wiesbaden, 1970), 
274-85; Astin, Cato, 302~-7). The Cugusis ascribe this fragment to Origines 5, but in 
their commentary ad loc., on orat. IV (1, 260), and in BSL 26 (1996), 103, remain 
non-committal on the question of Livy’s source. For this reason we have placed the 
extract among the possible fragments, although it seems to us more likely that Livy 
would have used the Origines than material extracted from a speech. It has also been 
noted that the ethnographic description of the town of Emporiae (34.9) is unlikely to 
have come from a speech, but is entirely characteristic of the Origines. The present 
passage, in which Livy criticizes Valerius Antias for reporting inflated numbers of 
enemy dead where Cato had not given a figure, only makes sense if he had two 
historical narratives in front of him, and consequently implies that the work of Cato 
to which he was referring was indeed the Origines. It is perfectly possible, however, 
that Livy consulted both the speech and the Origines, and even that the former was 
reproduced in the latter (Gelzer, RE 22.1 (1953), 112; Briscoe, Comm. 2. 64-5). The 
likelihood is in any case that the two versions had much in common, and that Cato 
himself went back to the speech when composing his historical narrative some thirty 
years later. 
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The view that Livy did not consult any of Cato’s writings directly, but was 
dependent on the mediation of a later annalist, usually thought to be Claudius 
Quadrigarius (thus Unger, op. cit. 64; Soltau, Livius’ Geschichiswerk, 34 n. 1; Fraccaro 
Opuscula, 1. 201-7; Klotz, Livius und seine Vorganger, 37-8), is no longer fashionable. 
While it cannot be disproved, it is wholly unnecessary (for an explicit rejection see 
Trankle, Briscoe, Astin locc. citt.; Luce, Livy, 162-5). 


F134 The fragment is cited as one of the examples of military punishments listed by 
Frontinus under the heading de disciplina. As such it may well have been taken from 
Cato’s work De re militari, which Frontinus must have read and which was evidently 
full of descriptions of Roman military practices and institutions (thus Jordan p. 82). 
But it could have come from the Origines, for example from a passage in which Roman 
military discipline was favourably compared with the practices of other cultures, for 
example those of Carthage (cf. F81). This is the view of Peter ad. loc. The ancient 
practice of bloodletting as a punishment is referred to also by Gellius (10.8), who 
suggests that it was originally a form of treatment for soldiers of unsound mind. 


F135  Plutarch’s biography of Cato contains a great deal of material explicitly 
attributed to Cato himself. Some of the anecdotes and sayings may have been 
taken from existing published collections or quoted at second hand from earlier 
biographical accounts (such as the lost life by Cornelius Nepos), but there is no reason 
to doubt that Plutarch had read many of Cato’s works for himself, and that some or 
indeed all of the task of compilation was done by him. That his many quotations 
include extracts from the Origines is likely enough, but they are difficult to identify 
with certainty at any point. In the case of the present fragment, which is one of the 
anecdotal passages where Cato’s Spanish campaign is referred to in passing, we can 
only say that the Origines may be one of the sources that Plutarch is drawing on. 
Others would naturally include the speech De consulatu suo (see above, on F133). 
which is a more likely source for the saying at the end of the passage; but Plutarch 
is quite likely to have consulted both the speech and the Origines (not to mention 
the possibility that the Origines contained a version of the speech). In general on 
Plutarch’s methods see Astin, Cato, 299-301; C. Pelling, JHS 99 (1979), 74-96, esp. 
95 (=Pelling, Plutarch and History, 1-44, esp. 24; also I. 105-13). The last sentence 
is reminiscent of Sallust, Cat. 54.6 (on the younger Cato), which may be a deliberate 
allusion to the Censor, as all commentators on Sallust have recognized: cf. E. Skard, 
Sallust und seine Vorganger (Oslo, 1956), 92. 


F136 The same considerations apply to this passage, referring to Cato’s description 
of his own part in the battle at Thermopylae in 191 BC, as to F135 (above). In this 
case, however, Plutarch gives a detailed account of the battle and its preliminaries, in 
which Cato is given a key role: the preceding chapter (13) explains how Cato led a 
detachment over the mountains by night to attack the enemy’s position from the rear, 
and contains details (the name of the skilled mountaineer, L. Mallius, who helped 
them find their way, the capture of an enemy prisoner who revealed the strength and 
position of the opposing forces, and the role of an allied contingent from Firmum) 
that could only come from a first-hand account by Cato himself. This was probably 
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the Origines, although we know that the events of this campaign were also included 
in the speech De consulatu suo. In the passage quoted here Plutarch explicitly refers 
to Cato’s boastful account, starting with a phrase that cannot but recall Livy’s charac- 
terization of him (in F133) as haud sane detractator laudum suarum. This may indicate 
that Plutarch had read Livy (which is quite possible, indeed likely; he may have 
instructed a research assistant to go through Livy and extract all the passages 
referring to Cato, as Astin, Cato, 299, suggests), or that both depend on a common 
source, possibly a biographical account, and that each borrowed this striking 
observation and applied it in the context that suited him. 


F137 The passage is from Plutarch’s Roman Questions, and is the chapter heading 
for question no. 49. Plutarch records the same custom (but without mentioning Cato) 
in the Life of Coriolanus (14.2). It is possible that Plutarch drew upon Cato not only 
for the information in the question, but also for the answers (viz. that it was to prevent 
bribery, to make candidates’ scars visible, or to induce a sense of humility) — possible, 
but by no means certain (cf. H. J. Rose, The Roman Questions of Plutarch (Oxford, 
1924), 191: ‘not at all inconceivable’). The fragment could be taken from any of Cato’s 
writings, but the Origines is certainly a possibility, especially as there are other frag- 
ments dealing with early Roman customs (F108, 109, 113, 119, 144, 145), including 
the dress of magistrates (108). Gellius (6.12) says that in early times the normal form 
of Roman dress was a toga on its own, and that tunics were a relative novelty in Cato’s 
time, when they were disapproved of by conservatives (especially the long-sleeved 
variety). It may be that Cato was commenting on this issue when referring to the dress 
of candidates (thus Chassignet ad loc.). 


F138 This fragment is quoted as an illustration of the word natinari to mean ‘make 
trouble’. The work to which it belongs is uncertain, but the subject matter appears 
to be historical, and therefore probably from the Origines. A number of possible 
historical contexts can be conjectured, including Miiller’s suggestion of the events of 
216—215 BC in the wake of the Roman defeat at Cannae, when some of the Italian allies 
rebelled against Rome, and Philip V made a treaty with Hannibal. 


F139 This fragmentary passage of Festus can only be taken as referring to the 
Origines if the partially preserved letter at the end of the second line is an a, and if 
Lindsay (at Glossaria Latina, 4.293) was right to restore in o<riginibus rather than im 
o<ratione, which is strictly an even-money bet. Ursinus’ suggestion that the subject 
was the Numidians, which is a reasonable guess (cf. Fest. 178 (suppl. ex Paul.): 
Numi>das dicimus quos Gr<aeci Nomadas, etc.), would place the fragment in the 
context of a discussion of African ethnography; but a guess it remains. 


F140 The quotation, illustrating the usage of wirilim, may be part of a narrative 
account of the aftermath of a battle, or from a speech (two of Cato’s speeches dealt 
with booty: ORF* XXII, fr. 98, and LXXI, fr. 224-6=Cugusi XIX, fr. 72 and LIV, 
fr. 172-4). The distribution of booty was a matter of some concern to Cato (see Astin, 
Cato, 53, 90 n. 52), and some have argued that it was what was at stake in the trials of 
the Scipios. 
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F141 Fronto cites this fragment while discussing the weather, and particularly the 
climate of Tibur, where the fierce daytime temperature drops sharply at dusk. The 
Cato extract is likely to have come from a narrative passage, and therefore possibly 
from the Origines (for other fragments concerning Tibur see F4o, 61). The language 
is poetic, and very close to that of Virgil Aen. 2.8 and Ovid tr. 1.3.47; almost certainly 
Cato and Virgil are both dependent on a common source, which must be the Annals of 
Ennius (thus Till, Lingua di Catone, 44; L. R. Palmer, The Latin Language (London, 
1954), 123). nox intempesta occurs in Ennius 33 Sk.; see Skutsch ad loc., and R. Nisbet 
on Cic. Pis. (Oxford, 1961), 92, with differing explanations. 


F142 This fragment is cited by Charisius for /acte as the nominative (and therefore 
also accusative, as here) instead of /ac, the normal classical form. /acte is found in 
Plautus, Ennius, Caecilius, Cassius Hemina (6 F34), and in Cato also at agr. 86, 150.15 
cf. TLL 7.2.815.46 ff. In spite of the subject matter, which might seem to point 
obviously towards Origines 2-3, editors generally exclude this fragment, although 
Roth (276) included it, and it has recently been reinstated by Cugusi. Jordan, Peter, 
and some earlier editors (e.g. Lion 87) list it among the fragments ‘of uncertain works’ 
(incertorum librorum). The main argument for exclusion is that Charisius normally 
cites the title and book number of the Origines as a matter of course, and as he does not 
do so here the quotation must be from another work. But since Charisius usually also 
cites the title of other works of Cato this argument is clearly worthless. Whenever he 
took a quotation at second hand from an earlier grammarian who did not specify the 
work of Cato to which it belonged, Charisius had no alternative but to do the same. 
For other examples see Charisius 170.27 and the quotations taken from Statilius 
Maximus via Julius Romanus (see below, on F143). It follows that this fragment 
is as likely to come from the Origines as from anywhere else. On the face of it the 
statement that black goats have white milk seems absurdly banal (at least to us), and it 
might be better seen as part of an aphorism or a statement from a speech using 
biological imagery to make a rhetorical point (cf. e.g. Jer. 13.23: ‘Can the leopard 
change his spots, or the Ethiopian his skin?’). The point may have been that one 
should not judge solely by appearances, whatever the attendant circumstances; 
in that case the fragment should be translated ‘even in Italy . . .’, etc. But we cannot 
possibly be certain about this, and it is equally likely, if not more so, that it is from 
the Origines, where we know that Cato described Italian flora and fauna, including 
goats (F'47). 


F143 This passage is from a survey of adverbs excerpted by Charisius from Julius 
Romanus, a third-century grammarian, even though the expression primo pedatu (for 
the form see on F20 above) is an adverbial phrase rather than strictly an adverb. The 
comment, including the citation of Cato in which the phrase occurs, was itself taken 
by Romanus from an earlier work by Statilius Maximus dealing with unusual words 
(singularia) in Cato and Cicero. Statilius Maximus was probably a contemporary of 
Fronto and Gellius; his work is known exclusively from quotations in the passages 
of Julius Romanus excerpted by Charisius. According to Zetzel’s convincing 
reconstruction, it probably comprised a list of unusual words, in alphabetical order, 
each followed by an illustrative quotation and a brief, sometimes critical, comment 
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(J. E. G. Zetzel, BICS 21 (1974), 110-23 (where all the fragments are set out in full); 
id., HSCPh 77 (1973), 228; Herzog—Schmidt 4. 256-8). In every case the citations 
are attributed to Cato (or to Cicero) without any indication of the work from which 
they are taken, and this evidently reflects Statilius Maximus’ own style, as does the 
frequent designation of Cato, in these passages, as senex. The fragment looks like a 
passage from a historical narrative, and if from the Origines, which seems the most 
likely option, it could refer to an Italian people and their dealings with the Romans 
(and therefore be taken from book 2 or 3), or to an event in the Punic Wars or later 
(i.e. books 4-7). 


F144 Servius, commenting on Virgil’s description of Dido’s banquet, takes the 
word atria in line 727 to be a cryptic reference to the fact that the early Romans 
used to dine in the atrium (in classical times the normal banqueting space was the 
triclinium). Servius’ interpretation (which is hardly convincing) is explained by the 
cross-reference (‘as noted earlier’) to his earlier comment on line 637: notandum quia 
affluentiam ubique exteris gentibus dat, Romanis frugalitatem, qui et duobus tantum 
cibis utebantur et in atrus edebant sedentes (‘it should be noted that Virgil everywhere 
attributes extravagance to foreign peoples, but frugality to the Romans, who used 
to have two dishes only, and ate sitting down in their halls’). The Cato passage 
perhaps belongs to the Origines alongside other fragments dealing with ancient 
Roman customs (cf. F1o8—-9, 113, 119); most editors, including Jordan, Peter, and 
Chassignet, take this view and assign the fragment to book 7. But there can be no 
certainty about this, and it could equally well come from a speech, particularly 
from that delivered in opposition to the repeal of the /ex Orchia, a sumptuary law 
of 182 BC proposed by the tribune C. Orchius following a decree of the senate 
(G. Rotondi, Leges publicae populi Romani (Milan, 1912), 276; MRR 1. 382). This 
was the first of the ‘food laws’ (/eges cibariae), as Cato called them (Macr. sal. 3.17.13), 
restricting extravagance at the table. Of its detailed provisions we know only 
that it limited the number of guests at banquets. Meyer and Malcovati un- 
hesitatingly print the passage as a fragment of Cato’s speech ne lex Orchia derogaretur 
(H. Meyer, Oratorum Romanorum Fragmenta® (Turici, 1842), 94; oral. fr. 144 Malc.; 
on the date of the speech, and the issues involved, see Scullard, Roman Politics’, 
265-6, with further references); but Cugusi, more cautiously, includes it among the 
incerta (though this represents a change from M. T. Sblendorio Cugusi’s earlier 
edition (Mf. Porct Catonis orationum reliquiae (Turin, 1982)), where it was printed 
as oral. F132). 


F145 Commenting on Virgil’s description of the funeral of Polydorus, and specific- 
ally on the word caeruleis (‘dark’), Servius cites Cato’s use of the same word to 
describe the dress of women in mourning. Cato must have been referring to the 
practice of Roman women (if they had been anything other than Roman, Servius 
would have said), and probably to a traditional custom. In that case the fragment 
could belong with F119, which shows that Cato dealt with the habits of Roman 
women in the Origines. Most editors link both fragments with F109, and assign them 
all to book 7, but this is not certain (see note on F1og). This fragment may not be 
from the Origines at all, and could equally belong to a speech or some other work. For 
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this reason Cugusi is right to include it among the incerta. For the use of caeruleus 
(strictly ‘dark blue’) to mean simply ‘dark’ or ‘black’ in funerary contexts, see 
TLL 3.106; J. André, Etude sur les termes de couleur dans la langue latine (Paris, 1949), 
164-6, 169. 


F146 Drepana (mod. Trapani) was an important harbour town on the western tip of 
Sicily, prominent in the First Punic War—which is no doubt why most previous 
editors, including the normally conservative Cugusi, have placed this fragment in 
Origines 4. It may not be from the Origines at all, but even if it is, it could be from 
almost any part of the work (cf. above on F129). Cato is cited for writing Drepana 
in the plural, which is in fact no less frequent than the alternative, singular, form 
(TLL, Onom. D.251). Cf. Fannius (12) F3. 


F147 Servius, in commenting on Virgil’s account of Aeneas’ attempt to find the 
most appropriate moment to tell Dido that he is leaving, homes in on the word 
mollissima (‘most forgiving’, lit. ‘softest’), and cites this passage of Cato for another 
use of the word. The original context can only be guessed at, but the quotation may be 
part of a battle narrative, in which mo/l/issimum could be metaphorical (‘they attack at 
the most vulnerable point’), or literal (‘they attack where it is softest’), if E. Wolfflin 
was right (RAM 41 (1886), 155) to link the passage to Livy’s account (21.55.11) of how 
Roman light-armed soldiers countered Hannibal’s elephants at the battle of the 
Trebia (218 Bc) by turning them back and wounding them in the soft skin under the 
tail (cf. H. H. Scullard, The Elephant in the Greek and Roman World (London, 1974), 
276 n. 96). The fragment would then be from Cato’s account of the Trebia in book 4 
(not book 5, as Wolfflin proposed), or of another battle involving elephants. 


F148 This fragment shows that Cato subscribed to the widely held belief that 
Carthage had a mixed constitution combining monarchic, aristocratic, and demo- 
cratic elements. In essence this idea goes back to Aristotle (po/. 1272b24—1273b26), 
and the influence of Aristotelian thought on the passage under discussion may 
be evident in Servius Danielis’ use of the transliterated Greek word politia, which 
Aristotle had used as a distinctive technical term to refer to moderate and mixed 
forms of government (e.g. pol. 1293633-1294b41, and, specifically in relation to 
Carthage, 127345). It may be that this word occurred in Cato’s text, which might 
therefore indicate that he had extensive familiarity with the literature of Greek 
political thought, if not directly with Aristotle; however, it became a general term for 
constitution in late Latin, and its occurrence here may simply reflect the normal usage 
of the time of DS or his source. The theory of the mixed constitution, and the notion 
that it was exemplified at Carthage, was widely disseminated in the literature of the 
Hellenistic period, and its appearance in Cato is not greatly surprising; indeed it 
would be more surprising if he did not know of it, especially in view of his close 
contacts with Polybius, for whom the mixed constitution was a pet idea. Polybius also 
described Carthage as a mixed polity, albeit one that had become seriously unbalanced 
in his time, particularly in comparison with that of Rome (6.51—2; 56). Whether Cato 
drew on Polybius or Polybius on Cato is a matter of conjecture; but the situation 
was probably more complex. It is likely enough that in second-century Rome the 
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comparative study of political systems, and in particular the relative merits of the 
institutions of Rome and Carthage, were topics of abiding interest to the political 
class, and particularly to those who were familiar with Greek theories; Cato and 
Polybius would have taken part in these theoretical discussions, and would have both 
contributed to and been influenced by them. This is the best explanation of the 
many cases where political ideas expressed in fragments of Cato are matched by 
corresponding passages in the text of Polybius. Cato’s observations on Carthage may 
have formed part of a digression in which its political and military institutions were 
analysed and compared with those of Rome (cf. F81, 85, and perhaps 114, with 
comm.); and to this extent it would precisely match Pol. 6.51-2. 


F149 Cited as a parallel to Virgil’s telisque uolatile ferrum, this phrase is taken by 
some (Till, Lingua di Catone, 44; L. R. Palmer, The Latin Language (London, 1954), 
123) to be an example of poetic language, probably borrowed from Ennius, for reasons 
of both imagery and metre. But it later became a standard image in prose battle 
narratives (Sall. Jug. 60.2; Livy 1.13.1; Gell. 15.18.2; Fronto 224.15), and that must 
have been the original context in Cato, which makes it likely that it comes from the 
Origines. 


F150 This fragment is universally assumed to belong to the Origines, and 
specifically to Cato’s account of Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps (which is the context 
of the Livy reference—21.35.8-9), but both assumptions are fragile. Cato could 
have described the Alps in this way in almost any context. Even if editors are right to 
attribute it to the Origines, it could equally belong to an account of the Alps in book 2 
or 3. Some have deduced from this fragment that for Cato Italy extended to the 
Alps (P. Catalano, AAT 96 (1961-2), 198-228; Mazzarino, Pensiero storico, 2.1. 87); 
but this does not necessarily follow from the text. A defensive wall need not be 
contiguous with the space it defends. Indeed Livy, in the passage quoted, refers to 
the Alps as the walls not only of Italy but also of the city of Rome (moenia ... non 
Ttaliae modo sed etiam urbis Romae), from which it would not be legitimate to 
infer that for Livy the city of Rome extended to the Alps. In fact the question of 
where Cato drew the boundary of Italy remains unclear (cf. on F48). The idea of the 
Alps as a fortification is also found in Polybius (3.54.2), and in many later Latin 
authors (Cic. prov. cons. 33-4; Livy 39.54.12; Plin. nat. 2.73; Juv. sat. 10.52; etc.; 
further refs in Cugusi ad loc.), who no doubt depend, directly or indirectly, on Cato’s 
Origines. 


F151 This pithy characterization of drunkenness could come from anywhere, but 
if it was linked, as in Ammianus, to the Gauls, then it could be taken from an 
ethnographic passage in the Origines (cf. above on F'33). 


F152 Priscian quotes this passage to illustrate the use of the comparative arduius 
(not normally found in classical Latin for adjectives with a vowel before the -us 
ending: cf. TLL 2.492.49 ff.). It could be taken from a narrative passage in the 
Origines, although it must be acknowledged that few of the remaining fragments deal 
with domestic Roman politics. The alternative is a speech, possibly attacking the 
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ambitions and pretensions of a fellow senator. Peter believed (clxi) that the three 
fragments F' 152-4 were more probably taken from the Origines than from other works 
of Cato, but it is hard to see why. 


F153 This fragment, quoted to illustrate the form of the genitive nu/li instead of 
nullius (cf. F25, also quoted here by Priscian), may be from the preface—a polemical 
comment addressed to the potentially hostile reader, as in the opening of the De re 
militart (Ft Cugusi). For this highly speculative suggestion, which would gain 
support if F130 could also be shown to belong to the preface, see Jordan, N7PhP 80 
(1863), 429; in his edition, however, he rightly included this among the icerta. 


F154 The passage is cited for the form speca (plural, as from specum). The context is 
unknowable, but a narrative passage of the Origines is clearly possible. 


F155 The passage occurs in a digression on the Roman legion, inserted after Lydus’ 
discussion of tribunes and before he gets on to praetors. It consists largely of a list of 
technical words with brief definitions attached. In this passage he touches on the 
difference between adorati and ueterani, and then cites a number of authorities, both 
Roman and Greek, the former including Cato. It is not at all clear what exactly Cato 
(or any of the others) is being cited for, but it should be noted that adorati is a term 
that appears only in late Latin texts. On the other hand, the idea that in early times 
Roman soldiers received honours in the form of spelt (adorea), and that the word then 
came to mean military glory, is otherwise attested in Pliny (nat. 8.14, 83) and Paul. 
Fest. (3), among others (cf. TLL 1.813—4), and may well have have been in Cato. The 
obvious place to find information about Roman military institutions in Cato would 
have been the De re militari, but the Origines also remains a possibility. 


F156 The surrounding text of Isidore makes it clear that the Cato passage refers 
to the mast of a ship, and could therefore be taken from a narrative account of some 
maritime event in the Origines (thus Cugusi ad loc.). 


6 
L. Cassius Hemina 


COMMENTARY 


[Note: Santini’s commentary is generally referred to without indication of page 
number: page numbers, however, are given when the reference is to his preface. ] 


Fl The statement that Saturn was human is ascribed by Tertullian (a, b) to Cassius 
Severus. The latter can be none other than the orator exiled towards the end of the 
reign of Augustus (Tac. ann. 1.72.1), but he is not known to have written about 
mythology or religion, and there is no reason to reject the modern consensus (contra 
M. Wifstrand Schiebe, Vergilius 32 (1986), 45 n. 7; RAM 137 (1994), 185 n. 48; Vergil 
und die Tradition von den romischen Urkonigen (Stuttgart, 1997), 24—5, who holds that 
Tertullian, Minucius, and Lactantius did not know whom they were referring to, and 
that Hemina could not have declared Saturn to have been human) that Tertullian 
made an error (as he clearly does in the reference to Tacitus in b), and that the passage 
should be counted as a fragment of Hemina. (Santini moots the notion that it should 
be ascribed to the Cassius Longinus known only from FGrHist 259 T1; Cassius 
Longinus is suggested also by J. E. B. Mayor, Q. Septimi Florentis Tertulliant 
Apologeticus (Cambridge, 1917), 215, but it is not clear whether it is this man whom he 
had in mind.) If, as seems likely, c and d derive from a (d perhaps derives from c), it 
may be that Minucius (and perhaps Lactantius independently) omitted Seuerus because 
he was puzzled by mention of the Augustan orator. It is, though, not impossible that 
Minucius (and perhaps Lactantius) derives from Tertullian’s source, which did not 
make the error; if that is the case, it could be that the rest of Minucius’ account of 
Saturn (23.10—12) reflects that of Hemina. Leuze maintains (RAM 66 (1911), 242 n.1) 
that the citation of Hemina here (and in Fg) comes via Cornelius Nepos. 

For Hemina’s euhemerism see I. 223; part of Euhemerus’ account survives in 
Ennuus /rg. war. 64-98, 113-15 V. 

Lactantius’ mention of Varro in d must be an error, since elsewhere Varro makes 
Saturn a god (Cardauns does not include the passage in his edition of Antiquitates 
rerum diuinarum; for other references to Saturn see his index s.v. Sa/urnus). 

Thallus (FGrHist 256) was a chronographer who wrote after 112/109 BC, and is 
possibly identical with the freedman of Augustus mentioned at Suet. Aug. 67.2. 


F2 See commentary on Cincius Alimentus (2) F1o. 


F3 Hemina here presents a euhemeristic (cf. above) account of Hercules, making 
him totally human; normally he was a hero of semi-divine birth. 

We have retained the MSS’ reading Recaranus, though it can by no means be 
regarded as certain. S. Ferri (BA 51 (1966), 124-6; RAL 8, 24 (1969), 143) proposed 
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Tricaranus (Tre- Richard) on the basis of Daunian ste/ai showing two men with bull’s 
heads and three horns (or, rather, helmets made from bulls’ skulls, with three horns), 
which Ferri took to be depicting Hercules fighting the hydra. G. Puccioni (edition of 
OGR (Florence, 1958); in Mythos: Festschrift Untersteiner (Genoa, 1970), 235-9 he 
accepted Ferri’s conclusions) proposed Caranus, which he regarded as the equivalent 
of the Garanus of Verrius Flaccus ap. Serv. (DS) Aen. 8.203. Recaranus has been 
defended as the original form of the name of an indigenous mythical figure 
(P. Poccetti, Per la conoscenza dell’antico Sannio, ed. A. Di Iorio (Rome, 1993), 47-63, 
esp. 51-5). See further Horsfall, CR 37 (1987), 194. 

Both Verrius Flaccus (I.c.) and Varro (Serv. (DS+S) Aen. 8.564) say that Hercules 
was a name given to all who had exceptional strength (Verrius) or who had behaved 
bravely (Varro). The statement of DS (l.c.) that only Verrius had the version that the 
killer of Cacus was a shepherd of great strength, called Garanus, indicates only that 
the commentator, or his source, did not know the version of Hemina (thus F. Miinzer, 
Cacus der Rinderdieb (Basle, 1911), 103-8), and should not be used to cast doubt on the 
authenticity of the report in OGR. The statement cannot, of course, mean that others 
made Hercules a shepherd, but only Verrius called him Garanus. 

noxae dedit (not necessarily the words of Hemina; for dare instead of the normal 
dedere cf. Colum. 1 praef. 3) is a legal phrase referring to a master’s responsibility for 
his slave’s crime. J. P. Small (Cacus and Marsyas (Princeton, 1982), 26) mistakenly 
thinks that since the master can either make restitution or hand the slave over to 
the injured party, and Evander made restitution of the cattle, he must have himself 
chastised Cacus. In fact noxae dedere must refer to surrender (cf. Crawford, Roman 
Statutes, 2.717—18), and presumably Hemina had Hercules put Cacus to death. In the 
later version of the story (cf. Ogilvie, Comm. 56) Hercules kills Cacus in a struggle. 
For the very different story in Gellius 14 F6 see commentary ad loc. 

The statements about the altar in §s, if they indeed represent what Hemina wrote, 
appear to conflate the altar of Pater Inuentor with the more famous dra .Maxima; the 
altar was located near the Porta Trigemina and was in fact dedicated to Jupiter; see 
DH 1.39.4, Solin. 1.7 (cf. Gellius 14 F6), J. Aronen in LTUR 4.62. §& 6 and 7 provide 
aetiologies (cf. I. 222-3) for the dedication of a tenth of produce to Hercules and the 
banning of women from the rites of the ara maxima. Carmentis (usually Carmenta) is 
the mother of Evander; in Plutarch’s version (mor. 278E) the prohibition is the result 
of the late arrival of Carmenta and her retinue (not just the retinue, as Santini says; 
cf. comm. on Tuditanus ro F9 for the use of of zepi). 


F4-5 In both these fragments Hemina makes Sicilians founders of Latin cities, 
employing most improbable pieces of etymology. They are reminiscent of Fabius 
Pictor 1 F32, where the Volsci are said to originate from Sicily. They are not to 
be conflated with Varro Jing. 5.101, where the Siculi are said to originate from 
Rome (Santini misleadingly talks of the fragment of Fabius as an ‘accenno all origine 
centro-italica dei Siculi’). Antiochus of Syracuse FGrHist 555F 6, talking of a man 
called ZtxeAds fleeing from a pre-Trojan War Rome to King Morges in southern 
Italy, has nothing at all to do with the origins of Latium. 

Taken together with F14 (see comm. ad loc.), the fragments suggest that Hemina 
wanted to diminish the role of Lavinium and Alba in the settlement of Latium. 
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We cannot be sure that Hemina himself referred to Sicu/i, but even if he did, it does 
not follow, as Rawson (Roman Culture, 249) hesitatingly suggested, that he made the 
Sicels Greek-speakers (because of the names Archilochus and Clytemestra—both, it 
may be noticed, ‘literary’ names). Sicu/us regularly means merely ‘inhabitant of Sicily’ 
(first attested at Plaut. Cap/. 888), and there is no reason why Hemina should not have 
used it in this sense. 

It is unclear when Hemina dated the foundations, in particular whether he 
regarded them as later than Greek settlement in Sicily. 


F4 On Aricia (mod. Ariccia) see Briscoe, Comm. 2. 156-7, Oakley, Comm. 2. 561-2, 
and our commentary on Cato 5 F36. Santini wrongly states that it remained loyal to 
Rome in the Latin War of 340—338 Bc (cf. Livy 8.13.5). 

Formally, Solinus could mean that others made Archilochus the founder of Aricia, 
but only Hemina claimed that the city was named after him. It is, though, most 
unlikely that Hemina was not the first to make Archilochus the founder. In the 
passage which follows F8 Solinus (2.16) makes Aricia a foundation of Ascanius, 
contemporary with Alba. 


F5 On the site of Crustumerium see Ogilvie, Comm. 68-9 and, in particular, 
L. Quilici and S. Quilici Gigli, Crustumerium (Rome, 1980); the form employed by 
Virgil here is unique, and was determined by the fact that Crustumerium is intractable 
in dactylic metre. For nomen... corrumpere cf. Sall. Tug. 18.10. 

Hemina’s invention here is even more remarkable than that in F4, in that he 
appropriates the name of the infamous wife of Agamemnon, a name (unsurprisingly) 
not known to have been borne by any other woman. The attempt to connect the name 
with stories that brought Orestes to Italy (G. Traina, RAL 9.3 (1993), 616, taken 
further by Santini, 118) is far-fetched. DS also reports a version in which the city 
was founded by Trojan exiles. Diod. 7.5.9, DH 2.36.2, 53.4, OGR 17.6, however, 
make it an Alban colony (‘Athenische’ at C. Hiilsen, RE 4 (1901), 1727 is a misprint, 
reproduced in Ogilvie (Comm. 69), with an incorrect reference to DH). 


F6-8 On these fragments see Cauer, ‘ROmische Aeneassage’ (1887), 109-14; 
Santini 56-64, and comm. ad loc. 


F6 On the Scholia Veronensia on Virgil see General Introduction, I. 117-18. Note 
that in the apparatus the supplements cited under L. Cassio censorio and 1 do not relate 
to a physical lacuna in the palimpsest. 

The text begins by giving Varro’s account of Aeneas’ departure from Troy, which 
corresponds to that attributed to Varro in the DS note on Aen. 2.636 (the latter cites 
it from the Rerum humanarum, though without book number; Aistoriarum here will be 
an error of the scholiast). But Peter’s statement that the two versions correspond 
paene ad uerbum, with the implication that the supplements (not all by Keil, as Peter 
claims) are certain, is incorrect. There follows a statement that Atticus denied Varro’s 
view that Aeneas brought the penates from Troy, claiming that they originated from 
Samothrace (presumably, as in the version at Serv. (DS) Aen. 3.12, Atticus had 
Aeneas collecting the penates at Samothrace on his way from Troy to Italy). 
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Next comes the statement that according to L. Cassio censorio Aeneas had passed 
uninjured through the enemy lines because of a miracle, not, as in Varro’s version, out 
of respect for Aeneas’ father, whom he was carrying, and that he was given ships 
(sc. by the Greeks) and sailed to Italy. Finally the scholiast says that the same man says 
in book 1 of his histories that Aeneas had broken out from Troy with the penates, with 
his sons Ascanius and Eurybates leaning on his arm, and was then given ships. 

The problems with this are: (i) that Cassius Hemina did not hold the censorship; 
(i1) sdem historiarum libro 1 implies that what precedes was not in book 1 of Hemina’s 
work, which is strange. 

Ritschl (Opuscula philologica 3 (Leipzig, 1867), 449) attempted to deal with the first 
problem by arguing that Piso’s name had fallen out, and in 1870 Peter accepted this, 
interpreting it as a proposal to add et Pisone before censorio; in 1914, however, he 
reported Ritschl’s proposal (clxx), but printed the MS text, and in his note under Piso 
F2 (p. 120) declared the addition of et Pisone to be wrong. 

Other proposals have the effect of removing Hemina altogether, denying him 
originality, or making us totally ignorant of what he said. In the first category is 
Schmidt (RE Suppl. 15 (1978), 1617), who thinks the fragment belongs to Piso (he 
says ‘in Wirklichkeit’; this was converted by Suerbaum (‘Die Suche’ (1986), 292 n. 
37), followed by Forsythe (Piso, 93 n. 27) and Chassignet, into an emendation 
Calpurnio censorio), in the second Perret (Les Origines, 550), who proposed adding et 
Catone before censorto, in the third Forsythe (Phoenix 44 (1990), 335-41; Piso, 91-7, 
428-9) who thinks that the content of Hemina’s version has been lost, together with 
traditur autem a L. Calpurnio (he talks of ‘haplography’, meaning, presumably, that the 
scribe’s eye moved from the -io of Cassio to the -io of Calpurnio). 

Nothing need be said about the notion of Pliiss (NJPAP 41 (1871), 295) that 
censorio goes with miraculo and means ‘a miracle of moral dimensions’. Weinstock 
(RE 19 (1937), 452) attributed both citations to Hemina, but believed them to be 
contradictory, wrongly taking additur to mean that Hemina agreed with Atticus that 
the penates did not originate from Troy (see above; Rawson, Roman Culture, 247 n. 8, 
clearly takes the same view). He thus emended censorio to de censoribus, so that the 
two citations came from different works; as we shall see (commentary on F'43), the 
existence of a separate work on censors is extremely doubtful. 

As to the second problem, Mai (who first published the text in 1818) had printed 
item, believing this to be the reading of the palimpsest. Ritschl (l.c.) thought that, 
unless the book number was corrupt, what follows did not belong to Varro (he says 
nothing about Hemina), and in 1870 (clxxiiii) Peter proposed placing a lacuna after 
item, which would have contained the name of the author of what follows. Wissowa 
(Hermes 22 (1887), 39 n. 1) obelized idem, thinking that it concealed the name of 
another writer; Schmitter, Cassii Heminae annalium fragmenta (cf. Peter clxx n. 1), had 
earlier proposed reading 7ubero. In 1914 Peter (clxx; similarly Kleywegt, Varro tiber 
die Penaten (1972), 8-11), retaining idem, maintained that the scholiast was returning, 
after digressing, to the views of Varro. (His argument that zdem could not be Hemina, 
because the citation adds only the details about the ships and Aeneas’ sons, and 
repeats the rest of what precedes, is false in both premisses and conclusion.) But 
what is said here is quite inconsistent with what is attributed to Varro earlier (and by 
DS): erupisse indicates a forced exit, the granting of ships by the Greeks being a later 
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episode, while in Varro the Greeks initially allowed the Trojans to leave. In Varro, 
moreover, Aeneas first takes his father, and afterwards the penates; in the final citation 
the penates come first and there is no mention of Anchises. That apart, it is hard to see 
why Varro should have dealt with the same episode in different books of the rerum 
humanarum (Peter (l.c.) proposed altering / to 71). 

The best solution (thus Scholz, Hermes 117 (1989), 175—in the text he prints on 
p. 173 he places censorio in square brackets, but on p. 174 says that it is either an error 
or a corruption arising from de censoribus—, Santini 132) is to leave the text 
untouched and take both citations to be from Hemina. They can be reconciled to 
present a version in which Aeneas is able to pass through the Greek ranks on his own 
initiative, not by agreement of the Greeks. It is the penates, not Anchises, whom 
Aeneas is carrying, and the result of what has happened is that the Greeks give Aeneas 
ships. There is no contradiction between the two citations regarding the penates, since 
additur may refer to Varro’s version, and does not mean that Hemina, like Atticus, 
denied that the penates came to Italy from Troy (see further commentary on F7). We 
should remember that we are dealing with a late compiler who does not write with 
conspicuous clarity or logic. Thus he can say additur of a matter on which Hemina 
and Varro disagree, and as if Hemina was correcting Varro. He had probably not 
consulted the text of Hemina himself, but found two paraphrases in different sources, 
one with a book number, and included them both. 

In the second citation Aeneas is given a second son, Eurybates. The name is 
otherwise unattested for a son of Aeneas, though ‘Cephalon of Gergis’ (i.e. 
Hegesianax of Alexandria Troas) is cited by Dionysius (1.72.1=FGrHist 45 Fg) as 
giving Aeneas four sons, one of whom was called Euryleon, and that appears 
as an alternative name for Ascanius in DH 1.65.1, App. reg. 1.3 and OGR 14.2, 5, 
while at schol. Bern. georg. 3.35 it is the name of a son of Ascanius. See Forsythe, 
Piso, 101-2. 

Hemina’s story of Aeneas’ miraculous escape is the one which, despite Varro, 
became standard in Augustan poetry. For another version see Lutatius 32 F8. 


F7_ If our argument about F6 is correct, Hemina made Aeneas rescue the penaies 
from Troy. There is no inconsistency between that and the present fragment where he 
identifies them with the Great Gods of Samothrace: Hemina, like Varro (ap. DS Aen. 
1.378, 3.148; cf. DS Aen. 2.325, Macr. 3.4.7), will have made the Trojan penates 
originate from Samothrace (cf. Scholz, Hermes 117 (1989), 174). For the view of 
Atticus that Aeneas collected the penates on his way to Italy, see above. 

For the three names of the gods (not three different groups of gods, as Chassignet 
thinks) cf. Varro ap. Prob. ec/. 6.31 (p. 344 Hagen), Tert. spect. 8.4. The clear 
implication is that Greek words were used by Hemina. 

This is not the place for a full discussion of the penates or of the Great Gods 
(KaBerpor) of Samothrace; for the former see S. Weinstock, RE 19 (1937), 417-573 for 
the latter M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion 1° (1967), 670—2; O. Kern, 
RE to (1919), 1423-37; S. G. Cole, Theoi Megaloi: The Cult of the Great Gods 
at Samothrace (Leiden, 1984); Z. Goceva, Kernos 15 (2002), 309-15; and further 
bibliography cited by J. Lightfoot, Lucian on the Syrian Goddess (Oxford, 2003), 360; 
cf. also Kleywegt, Varro tiber die Penaten (1972), 20-45. 
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F8 While it is possible that the whole of the passage represents what Hemina 
wrote—it is notable that the precise chronology of the first sentence is continued in 
what follows, the mention of Sicily harmonizes with F4—5 (see commentary ad locc.), 
and parere destit is close to non comparuit in Cato 5 F7—only the first sentence can 
safely be attributed to him (on the Palladium and Jndiges see below), and that, there- 
fore, is all that we embolden (Scholz, Hermes 117 (1989), 177, removes even Aenean 

. adpulsum, but that clearly goes with ut Hemina tradit). We comment briefly, 
however, on the rest of the passage. 

On Aeneas and Lavinium see commentary on Cato 5 Fs, according to whom, if 
the text is correct, the number of iugera given to Aeneas by Latinus was 2,700. For 
speculation on the significance of Aeneas’ companions numbering 600, see Rawson, 
Roman Culture, 253-4. See also commentary on Cato 5 F6, where Latinus is said to 
have been killed in a battle against Aeneas. 

The statue is that of Venus Erycina (cf. DS Aen. 1.720), who had two (possibly 
three) temples at Rome (cf. Coarelli in LTUR 5. 114-16). Santini’s implication 
(140; at 61~2 he indicates no such doubt) that Ericis (RC) rather than Frutis (cf. Paul. 
Fest. 80) might be correct is out of the question: it is manifestly a conjecture, while 
Frutis is unconjecturable. 

According to Servius Aen. 2.166 (cf. App. Mith. 53.213), the Palladium, the statue 
of Athena which was believed to guarantee the safety of the state which possessed it, 
was discovered by C. Flavius Fimbria after his capture of Ilium in 85 Bc and brought 
to Rome. That does not sound like invention, but even though the story that 
L. Caecilius Metellus (cos. 251, 247) saved the Palladium when the temple of Vesta 
caught fire in 241 first appears in Cicero Scaur. 48 (a speech of 54), it can hardly be 
argued that it post-dates the action of Fimbria, and, therefore, that the version here 
cannot stem from Hemina. It is more likely that Fimbria was claiming that he had 
found the genuine Palladium, and that the one believed to be in the temple was either 
a copy or non-existent; for alleged copies cf. DH 1.69.3, 2.66.5; Horsfall, CQ 29 
(1979), 374-5; for scepticism about its existence DH 2.66, Plut. Cam. 20; since only 
the Pontifex Maximus and the Vestals had access to it (DH 2.66.3, Ald [Lampr.] 
Heliog. 6.7, Serv. Aen. 3.12; Wissowa (Lexikon der gr.-rom. Mythologie, ed. W. Réscher 
(Leipzig, 1884-1925), 6. 251) argued it was the chief Vestal alone; this may have been 
the case in the principate (cf. Luc. 1.598), but the evidence suggests it was not so in 
the republic), such scepticism could easily arise. 

The story that the Palladium was given to Aeneas by Diomedes is found also 
in Varro ap. Serv. Aen. 2.166, 3.407, 5.704 and Sil. 13.51—81. 

See further R. G. Austin’s note on Aeneid 2.163 (Oxford, 1964), Ogilvie, Comm. 745-6. 

For the death of Aeneas at the Numicius see commentary on Cato 5 F7, Sisenna 
26 F3, Hyginus 63 Fro. For Aeneas in Sicily cf. G. K. Galinsky, Aeneas, Sicily and 
Rome (Princeton, 1969), ch. 2. 

On the name Jndiges see Weinstock, JRS 50 (1960), 117, who, however, misses our 
passage. Otherwise the earliest evidence for it as a title of Aeneas is Augustan, which 
makes it unlikely that it stood in Hemina; cf. Wissowa, RE g (1916), 1333. 


F9 The structure of Gellius’ period makes it clear that Si/utis Albae regnantibus does 
not belong to the citation from Hemina. The ablative absolute limits ante Romam 
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conditam, while ut Cassius in primo annalium ... reliquit divides the two details to 
which it relates (cf. I. 221 n. 22). 

If Hemina was using the Eratosthenic date of 1184/3 for the fall of Troy, he is 
dating Homer and Hesiod to c.1020, while Nepos’ date of 160 years before the founda- 
tion of Rome produces a date of c.g14, confirmed by Eusebius chron. (=Nepos 45 F 1b, 
on which see comm. ad loc.). To reconcile these two dates, Lipsius emended centum 
to ducentis, while D’Anna (RCCM 17 (1975), 211-20) thought that Hemina was 
operating with a later date for the Trojan War. Both are unnecessary: there is no 
reason why Hemina and Nepos should have had the same date for Homer (Nepos may 
not have mentioned Hesiod in this connection: see comm. on 45 F1). Gellius’ main 
point is that the two poets were either contemporaries or near-contemporaries, and 
that they lived before the foundation of Rome. What is more, as Chassignet observes, 
other sources (Eus. chron. 77b; uita Homeri Herodotea |. 553 Allen; Suda s.v. ‘Ounpos 
(525.25 Adler) also put Homer (and Hesiod, in the case of Eusebius) 160 years after 
the fall of Troy. 

It is notable that Hemina not only dealt with the date of Homer and Hesiod 
(cf. I. 223), but also used this Greek system of chronological calculation rather than 
giving a date before the foundation of Rome. 


F10-12 Santini and Chassignet are clearly right to make these three consecutive 
citations in Nonius into three separate fragments. Their contexts are quite uncertain 
and Suerbaum’s attempt (‘Die Suche’ (1986), 272-4) to assign them to different 
stages of Aeneas’ voyage from Troy to Italy is highly speculative. All that can be said 
is that the list of adverbs from which Nonius probably took them (cf. W. M. Lindsay, 
Nonius Marcellus’ Dictionary of Republican Latin (Oxford, 1901), 72 n. a) doubtless 
had them in the order in which they stood in Hemina’s text. On ‘Lindsay’s Law’ see 
I. 93-4, 311. 

We may note the asyndeton in Fro (Mercier’s quum for ‘um is quite otiose); trent 
clearly represents a deliberative subjunctive eamus, with a meaning of ‘did not know 
where they were going’. In F11 there is a paratactic construction; Scholz, Hermes 117 
(1989), 179, apparently finds the historic sequence strange: it is in fact regular after a 
historic present; cf. Kiihner—Stegmann 2. 176. 

ilico with spatial reference occurs only in early Latin. Apart from Hemina, Nonius 
cites Naevius, Turpilius, Accius, and Caecilius, and it is found also at Plautus Bacch. 
1140a, Most. 887a; cf. TLL 7.1.330.41 ff. 


F13 The MSS present the meaningless scottino (-os P) after perplexim, which, as was 
realised by an anonymous scholar (Passerat, according to Quicherat) cited by Mercier 
(1583), must represent oxotewads, the Greek equivalent of perplexim, and is a gloss 
on it (Santini misquotes Gerlach-Roth and misrepresents the situation). Hemina 
writes Greek elsewhere (see commentary on F7), but it is inconceivable that having 
written perplexim (not a neologism—see below), he should have proceeded, whether 
as an explanation or an intensification, to add the Greek equivalent. Santini objects 
that perplexim did not need explanation, and that the intrusion of a Greek gloss 
into Nonius is incongruous, or at least strange. But we cannot know what a reader 
or scribe in late antiquity thought needed explanation, and it was quite normal for a 
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grammarian to gloss a Latin word with Greek when no suitable Latin equivalent 
was to hand (cf. e.g. Fannius 12 F6). Santini could be right, however, to think (cf. also 
30-1) that the fragment belongs to a passage where Hemina is talking about another 
writer rather than to his narrative. If it is narrative, a possible context would be 
negotiations which had to be conducted with a degree of secrecy. 

perplexim occurs at Plautus Stich. 76, the adjective at Mil. 435; Plautus also uses 
perplexabilis, -iter (Asin. 792, Stich. 85), which never reoccur. 

The alliteration of prudens perplexim is not necessarily deliberate, as Santini (67) 
thinks. 


F14 The content of this fragment, cited (preceded by Claudius Quadrigarius 
24 F79) by Diomedes in connection with the verb grundire (‘to grunt’), has 
two remarkable features. Firstly, whilst Fabius Pictor 1 F3 and Cato 5 Fro, with 
Lycophron 1254-6 and almost all later sources (Nonius 114M=164L, doubtless 
derived from Hemina, is the exception), place the prodigy in the time of Aeneas 
(Fabius at Alba, Cato and the later writers at Lavinium; Lycophron does not locate it), 
Hemina places it at Rome at the time of the foundation; his purpose, no doubt, was to 
explain the temple of the Lares Grundiles; it is unclear what significance he gave to the 
number of the piglets (cf. Rawson, Roman Culture, 252-3). R. Schilling (Mélanges 
Heurgon (Paris, 1976), 947-60; also, independently, Frier, Libri Annales, 50 n. 1) 
implausibly argues that Hemina’s version involved the repetition of an earlier prodigy. 
(He is right, however, to reject attempts to derive grundiles from grunda (‘eaves’)). 
See further commentary on Fabius and Cato, Il.cc. Secondly, the fragment clearly 
envisages a period of joint rule by Romulus and Remus. This should be taken as 
referring to the period before the actual foundation, and does not imply a version in 
which Remus did not meet his death at the moment of foundation (for such versions 
cf. Wiseman, Remus, 5, and Egnatius (105) Fr); cf. in particular C. J. Classen, Hisrorta 
12 (1963), 445 n. 40a, who rightly says that neither do Virg. Aen. 1.292, Tibull. 2.5.24 
and Prop. 4.1.g—10 constitute evidence for such a version; contra: Mommsen, Hermes 
126 (1881), 1-23; J.-C. Richard in C. M. Ternes (ed.), Condere Urbem, (Luxembourg, 
1992), 135-42; A. Johner, La Violence chez Tite-Live (Strasbourg, 1996), 132 (without 
reference to Classen). What is more, while Hemina writes inter se pararent 
(Gronovius’ emendation of the transmitted parent is inevitable), inter se comparare is 
Livy’s regular formula for the consuls agreeing on their prouinciae between them- 
selves (see Oakley, Comm. 1. 625); it is possible that at the time of Hemina parare was 
normally used in this context. It seems clear that Hemina saw Romulus and Remus as 
prefiguring the collegiate nature of the consulship (cf. Rawson, Roman Culture, 254). 

This is the first verbatim fragment of any length to survive from Hemina’s work, 
and it is of no little stylistic interest. We may note the figura etymologica in sine 
contentione consentiendo (cf. Santini 67), the two historic presents in asyndeton, and 
cutus rei depending on fanum, where a later writer would have written cuius rei causa 
(graiia). 

aequalis is common in early Latin, but this is the first occurrence of the adverb 
(cf. TLL 1.999.73 ff.). There can be little doubt that Hemina wrote Grundilibus, 
not Grundulibus; in republican Latin grundire occurs also in Caecilius, Laberius, 
and Varro. 
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Santini suggests that in writing sus ... porcos Hemina is taking up ‘con diversa 
rifunzionalizzazione’ the contrast in early Latin between porcus=‘tame pig’ and 
sus= ‘wild boar’. There is no such contrast: sus and porci were the natural words to use 
if one wanted to talk of a sow and her piglets respectively. 


F15 Rawson (Roman Culture, 256) thought the speaker was a patrician of the fifth or 
fourth centuries, but there is much to be said for Forsythe’s view (Phoenix 44 (1990), 
334) that the fragment refers to the interregnum following the death of Romulus, when 
the hundred senators split themselves into groups of ten, each holding office for five 
days. The popular discontent at this is expressed by Livy (1.17.7) in a sentence 
beginning /remere deinde plebs; while Livy may not himself have read Hemina 
(cf. commentary on F35), the language may have been mediated by another writer. If 
this is correct, it follows that imperia refers to the plurality of periods in which a 
group of ten has imperium, and that DS was wrong to take it to mean ‘orders’ (hence 
the illogicality of our translation; Santini’s ‘poteri’ gives the sense well, as would 
‘pouvoirs’ in French, but ‘powers’ in English does not convey the same sense of ‘those 
in office’). In any case, of course, imperia fremere is not an exact parallel for /remere 
alone meaning imperia recusare. On any interpretation, nostra must go, with emphasis, 
with imperia, not with plebs, as Chassignet takes it. 

One may note that Hemina reflects the common view of tyranny arising from 
popular discontent. For the direct speech cf. I. 223. 

Jremere occurs before Hemina in Ennius, after him in Pacuvius, Accius, and Cicero, 
and forty-one times in Livy; used transitively, as here, it is not found again before 
Virgil, Aen. 5.19, Aetna 3, Val. Fl. 4.234. Cf. TLL 6.1.1281.61 ff. 

Leo (GRE 330 n. 2) notes the clausula (sc. (sm)peria coepisset—resolved 
cretic+trochee). 


F16-17 In these two fragments, both from the elder Pliny, Numa is credited, in two 
further pieces of aetiology, with using religious regulations in order to achieve social 
policy objectives: in F16 so that people should roast emmer-wheat before eating 
it, and in F17 to reduce the price of scaleless fish (not to discourage its consumption, 
as Rawson (Roman Culture, 251) thinks, seeing a contradiction between the two 
provisions; nor is she justified in seeing Pliny nat. 14.88, reporting Numa’s pro- 
hibition on libations from an unpruned wine, as also deriving from Hemina). There ts 
no implication that the non-religious motive for the rules undermines their religious 
validity. 


F16 As Santini observes, Hemina’s apparent acceptance of the story that Numa was 
a pupil of Pythagoras may have led him to the belief that Numa instituted non-animal 
sacrifices, though, of course, Numa was credited with most of Rome’s religious 
institutions. See I. 223 and commentary on F35. 

Pliny goes on to say (§8) that Numa instituted the festival of the Fornacalia (Fornax 
was the goddess of ovens), when far was roasted (cf. Ovid fast. 2.513-32). 


F17_ The provision ascribed to Numa is that fish without scales could not be offered 
to the gods at sacrifices. The same provision is reported by Festus 298, who, however, 
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adds praeter squatum. This must mean that the squatus, though having scales, could 
not be offered, not that it could be offered, though it did not have scales, as Chassignet 
thinks (though how she reconciles this with her identification of the scatus with the 
‘scare’ (parrot-fish) is unclear). The meaning of the final three clauses must be that if 
scaleless fish could be offered, they would be purchased for that purpose irrespective 
of price, and thus increase the cost for those purchasing them for public and private 
dinner parties, and for dinners held in honour of the gods. The implication is that 
scaleless fish were in particular demand for these. See also V. Scarano Ussani, Ostraka 
15 (2006), 355-62. 

The only festival at which fish are known to have been offered as sacrifice is the 
lolcanalia (Festus 274-6; cf. Latte, Rom. Religionsgeschichte, 129). 

We have obelized the transmitted patrimonia; it is retained by Santini, who 
translates ‘si trattava di una decisione che favoriva i patrimoni’, but this cannot 
be got from patrimonia commentus, and ‘devising inheritances’ makes no sense. 
Chassignet prints Scaliger’s parsimonia and translates ‘par souci d’économie’, 
but when comminiscor is used passively it means ‘devised’, and cannot mean 
‘moved by’. (On comminiscor see TLL 3.1887-—8; this is the only example of com- 
miniscor ul, but that is no reason for holding that commentus and ut do not go 
together. The meaning of commentus in Appius Claudius fr. 2, cited by Santini, is quite 
obscure.) 

The complex periodic structure of the fragment is remarkable for a writer of 
Hemina’s date (cf. I. 25). The vocabulary is also of considerable interest: squamosus 
occurs at Plaut. Men. 918 and Rud. 942, pollucere (‘to offer as sacrifice’) at Naevius 
com. 28, Plaut. Stich. 233 and Cato agr. 132.1, and nowhere else, po//uctus (as a noun) is 
a hapax, while praemercari occurs at Plaut. Epid. 407 and otherwise only at argum. 
Plaut. Merc. 2.10 (not Plautine). Santini’s inference (69) from Lucilius 1216 Marx 
that the latter would have disapproved of the phrase cenae ad puluinaria, which he 
regards as a technical term of ritual, is a non sequitur. 

For the form ni for ne cf. OLD s.u. (1), for ut... ne Hofmann—Szantvr 641, 
J. André, REL 35 (1957), 166-72. 

Leo (GRL 330 n. 2) notes the double-spondaic clausula in praemercarentur. 


F18 The citation of Hemina is preceded by that of Sempronius Tuditanus 10 F6, 
which attributes the institution to Romulus (thus also DH 2.28.3), and followed by 
those of Tanusius Geminus 44 F4 and Rutilius Rufus 21 F13. At 1.13.20 (=F21) 
Macrobius says that Varro ascribed the institution of nundinae (‘market days’) to 
Servius Tullius; for the apparently contradictory statement following the citation of 
Tanusius Geminus see commentary ad loc. 

nundinae occurred every ninth day, and thus took place on different calendar days 
from year to year. The inscribed fastt mark the days of the year with repeated 
sequences of eight letters (A—H), but, of course, no particular letter corresponds to 
the nundinae of any given year. See further J. M. Frayn, Markets and Fairs in Roman 
Italy (Oxford, 1993), 3-5; Riipke, Kalender, 225-8, 274-80, 582~7; C. Bennett, 
ZPE 149 (2004), 165-76. 

For the meaning of trinum nundinum in various political and legal contexts 
cf. A.W. Lintott, CQ 15 (1965), 281-5; 18 (1968), 189-94; Michels, Calendar, 
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191-206; O. Primavesi, in C. Neumeister (ed.), Antike Texte in Forschung und Schule 
(Frankfurt, 1993), 123-45; Crawford, Roman Statutes, 1. gQ—10. 


F19 See particularly Y. Grisé, Le Suicide ¢ Rome (Montreal and Paris, 1982), 
127—41, who, however, treats the episode as if its historicity was not open to question. 

A similar story is told by Pliny nat. 36.107, but the king is there Tarquinius Priscus 
and the suicides are the result of exhaustion, not of the shameful nature of the work 
imposed on the population by Tarquin (for manual labour as shameful cf. Livy 1.59.9, 
referring to cleaning of the sewers; 8.20.4, with Oakley’s note). While the former 
could be a mere slip (but cf. Cornell, Beginnings, 128), the latter is a significant 
variation, and it is therefore unlikely that Pliny too was drawing on Hemina, as 
Miinzer (Beitrage ... Plinius, 184-5) and Rawson (Roman Culture, 254) thought. 
There is no justification for Grisé’s view (128) that in Pliny Tarquin’s action was 
caused by demographic considerations. 

We have not emboldened tunc ... consciscere, since it does not form part of the 
oratio obliqua depending on Cassius ... Hemina ait, but it may well represent what 
Hemina wrote, providing an aetiology for the refusal of burial to those who hanged 
themselves (see the DS+S scholion). But DS’s notion that Virgil wrote deformis with 
Hemina in mind is fanciful. 

On the cloaca maxima, which may indeed have been begun in the regal period, see 
H. Bauer in LTUR 1. 288-9. On Amata cf. Fabius Pictor 1 F2, Piso 9 F4. 


F20 There can be no doubt that Hemina is here describing the episode when 
Mucius Scaevola, intending to kill Porsenna, mistook a scriba for the king and 
murdered the former instead; see Livy 2.12.7, D.H. 5.28.2—3, Mart. 1.21.1-2, Plut. 
Publ. 17.3, mor. 305F, Polyaen. 8.8, Schol. Bob. Cic. 131, war. il. 12.2, Tzetzes chil. 
6.201-—23. 

The fragment is cited by Nonius as an example of censere meaning existimare, 
arbitrari (‘think, believe’), sc. with the accusative and infinitive. It is preceded by 
Accius trag. 344 and Naevius Pun. 45, and followed by Quadrigarius 24 F6o. In fact 
the usage is common in both republican and imperial Latin: cf. TLL 3.790.82 ff. 


F21 For the method of intercalation in the pre-Julian calendar, adding a twenty- 
seven-day intercalary month after a February shortened by four or five days, in order 
to rectify the progressive advance that would otherwise be created by the use of a 
calendar of 355 days, see Michels, Calendar, 16-18, 145-72; Briscoe, Comm. 2. 18; 
P. Brind’Amour, Le Calendrier romain (Ottawa, 1983), 27-30; C. Bennett, ZPF 151 
(2005), 167-84. 

Macrobius says that Hemina, like Sempronius Tuditanus (10 F 1), attributed the 
first intercalation to the second board of decemvirs (450 Varr.); for another calendar 
reform attributed to the decemvirs see Ovid /ast. 2.53—-4. Of the other authors cited, 
Valerius Antias (25 F7), Licinius Macer (27 F11), and Junius (i.e. M. Junius Congus 
Gracchanus; cf. Wissowa, RE to (1917), 1031-3) ascribe the institution to one or 
other of the kings (as do Livy 1.19.6, Plut. Numa 18.3, Cic. /eg. 2.29, all agreeing with 
Antias that Numa was responsible), while Varro cites an ancient law of 472 with an 
intercalary date. The further variant reported by Macrobius is a confusion: the law 
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passed by M’. Acilius Glabrio in 191 was designed to correct a situation that had 
arisen in the past decade (cf. Briscoe, Comm. 2. 17-26). Macrobius’ words sed hoc 
Varro arguit scribendo mean that Varro’s citation of the law of 472 proves that Fulvius 
was wrong, not that Varro was writing in order to refute Fulvius, as Santini takes 
them. It is possible, though, that Varro did indeed cite the law in order to disprove 
Hemina’s date. 

Intercalation in some form must date back to the regal period. Mommsen (CIL 
1°, 283-4) believed that the calendar took its pre-Julian form under the kings; if so, the 
decemvirs’ measure, if authentic, can only have been a matter of minor regulation. 
Michels (Calendar, 119-30), followed by Ruipke (Kalender, 202-44), argued that the 
pre-Julian Calendar was indeed introduced by the decemvirs, while Beloch (Hermes 
37 (1922), 119-33), followed by M. Humm in C. Bruun (ed.), The Roman Middle 
Republic, 102-12) attributed it to Cn. Flavius in 304. 

See further commentary on Tuditanus 10 F1 and Oakley, Comm. 3. 610-13. 


F22 The attribution of this fragment to Hemina is probable, but not certain. The 
one manuscript which contains the Byzantine excerpts de wirtutibus et uitis, from 
which the passage comes, has Kavotos, which was emended to Kaoatos by Valesius. 
Klotz (Appians Darstellung des zweiten punischen Krieges (Paderborn, 1936), 8) 
proposed KAavévos, thus creating a new fragment of Claudius Quadrigarius, and 
Forsythe (Phoenix 44 (1990), 342), apparently unaware he had been anticipated 
by Klotz, proposed either KAavéios or the retention of Kaootos, but taking the 
reference to be to Cassius Dio, the comment being that of the Byzantine excerptor, 
not of Appian (who, of course, was earlier than Dio). Quadrigarius certainly dealt, 
at the very beginning of his work, with the events of the Gallic capture of Rome 
(cf. I. 289 and commentary on Quadrigarius 24 F1-z), but the posited corruption. 
involving the loss of one letter and alteration of a second, is far less easy than 
that from Kacouos. As to Forsythe’s second suggestion, Dio’s account survives at 
fr. 25.5—6. Its differences from that of Appian—the name is given as Kaeso Fabius (he 
could have been K. Fabius Dorsuo), he is explicitly said to have been a pontifex, and 
the sacrifice is conducted ‘elsewhere in the city’ rather than specifically in the temple 
of Vesta—are not great, and the excerptor could have been alluding to the general 
character of the story, not saying it was identical in all details. But there is no parallel 
for such a comment being added by the excerptor, and one may also wonder, with 
Santini, whether he would have referred to Dio as a Roman. 

Further arguments in favour of attribution to Hemina are the fact that at Ga//. 1.3.8 
Appian cites the obscure Paulus Clodius (16 F2), and the striking similarity, often 
remarked, of the story to that of Aeneas carrying the penates from Troy through the 
ranks of the Greeks in F6. 

For other accounts of the episode see Livy 5.46.1-3 (name Fabius Dorsuo, rite 
belonging to the Fabii and taking place on the Quirinal), Val. Max. 1.1.11, Flor. 1.7.16 
(both derived from Livy), Min. Fel. 6.2 (no details). 


F23 The similar accounts of Verrius Flaccus ap. Gellius 5.17.1-2 and Livy 6.1.12 
(attributed to qguidam; Livy has no reference to the days being called ‘black’, and 
Sulpicius is said to have failed to secure favourable auspices—non litasset) refer only 
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to the prohibition of sacrifice, indicated here by puri; cf. Ovid fast. 1.55—8. Varro ling. 
6.29 says that nothing new (sc. of private business) should be undertaken on those 
days, while Festus 144-5, talking about the days when the mundus was open (which 
were religiosi but not atri), says that armies were not levied, assemblies held, or any 
public business, except that of the utmost urgency, transacted; at 348 Festus, dis- 
tinguishing the dies atri (he says there were thirty-six; in an intercalary year there were 
thirty-nine) from other dies re/igiost, says that on none of them could anything other 
than what was necessary be done. 

It may be that the term aéer originally applied only to the day following the 
Ides, with reference to the first day of the waning moon, and this was subsequently 
reinterpreted as meaning ‘unpropitious’ and extended to the days after the Kalends 
and Nones (such an extension is mentioned by Livy l.c.). Cf. J. Wackernagel, ARW 22 
(1923-4), 215-16 (misrepresented by Michels, Cau/endar, 65 n. 16, with the notion, 
repeated by Chassignet, that an adjective *atrus meant ‘day after’). 

No day following the Kalends, Nones, or Ides is shown as comitialis in the fasit. 
There is, though, no indication that the Roman army avoided fighting on all such 
days, and the restrictions on the Salii in March (cf. Pol. 21.13.12; not just on 1, 9, and 
23 March, the days when the sacred shields were moved, as Livy 37.33.6 implies; cf. 
Oakley, Comm. 1. 395) did not apply to the army itself (see Briscoe, Comm. 2. 337-8). 
Only in the civil-war period, when earlier rules were not likely to have been observed, 
are battles known to have taken place on dies atri (6 April: Thapsus in 46; 2 August: 
Spain in 49, Zela in 47; 2 September: Actium in 31), but since the precise dates of so 
few earlier battles are known, that is of little significance. 

The military tribunes mentioned are four of the ¢ribuni militum consulari potestate of 
389 Varr. (L. Virginius Tricostus, A. Manlius Capitolinus, L. Aemilius Mamercus, 
and L. Postumius Albinus Regillensis); their two colleagues (not named here) were 
L. Valerius Publicola and P. Cornelius. The commander at the Allia in 390 Varr. was 
Q. Sulpicius Longus, one of the tribuni militum c.p. of that year. 

We may note that Hemina thought that haruspices were consulted in the early 
fourth century, and that he gave the Aaruspex a Latin name. It is unclear what other 
disasters are referred to by /oliens intra paucos annos male esset adflicta res publica. 

If, as seems likely (see commentary on Gellius 14 F29), the a.u.c. date stems from 
Hemina himself, it follows that, like Cato, he adopted a foundation date of 752/1 
(cf. commentary on F27 and 40). 


F24 The fragment refers to the first occasion on which the proletarit, i.e. those who 
did not have the minimum property qualification for the fifth class (cf. Cic. rep. 2.40), 
were enrolled for military service; until Marius this was only done in an emergency 
(cf. Rich, Historia 32 (1983), 287-331, who argues that the practice did not become 
regular until the Social War). Ennius ann. 183-5 V=170-2 Sk. refers to the same 
occasion (cf. Skutsch ad loc.). 

Orosius 4.1.3 (cf. Aug. civ. 3.17) says that the pro/etaru were armed in 281 BC, 
before the arrival of Pyrrhus in Italy. Q. Marcius Philippus was consul in that year, 
but, as Peter argued, it is likely that Orosius has compressed his narrative, and that the 
arming of the proletarii in fact occurred in 280, after the arrival of Pyrrhus (which 
is where Mommsen (RG’ 1. 395) put it, without argument; JWR, who previously 
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accepted this view (art. cit. 290 n. 16), now dissents, believing that DH 19.6 
shows that Orosius reflects Livy’s account). In that case, there are strong grounds for 
preferring praetor, Lipsius’ emendation of the nonsensical praeco, to Peter’s pro 
consule (proposed by Peter in 1870). As Broughton observed (MRR 1. 192 n. 3), the 
office of praetor at this time was often held immediately after the consulship (see 
Oakley’s note on Livy 10.22.9), and the fragment of Ennius (see above) has them 
stationed in the vicinity of Rome itself, where the praetor might be expected to hold 
command. It is also the case that praeco is a simpler corruption of praetor than of 
procos. 

We mention the proposals of Freinsheim (ed. Strasbourg, 1669; chronologically 
impossible, of course, though Madvig thought the citation of Hemina could have 
dropped out, the fragment belonging to another writer), Madvig, and Pais (seeing a 
reference to L. Aemilius Mamercinus, in whose consulship (329) Livy (8.20.3-4) 
reports the enrolment of artisans) merely for the sake of completeness. Lindsay’s 
claim, repeated by Peter, that Freinsheim proposed primus for primum is false. 

The fragment is cited by Nonius as an example of proletarius, preceded by Cato 
orat. 152 Malc.=107 Cugusi. Apart from the passage of Ennius mentioned above, it 
occurs also in the Twelve Tables and Plautus; see TLL 10.2.1824-5. 

The alliteration in pr- may not be deliberate, as Santini (67) thinks. 


F25 The context of the fragment is quite uncertain. It is probably an authorial 
remark, but it cannot be excluded that it comes from a speech. It is pointless to seek a 
specific philosophical source for such a widespread and obvious aphorism, and otiose 
to cite parallels (Santini (46) and Scholz (Hermes 117 (1989), 178~g) regard it as 
Pythagorean, the latter seeing significance in the fact that at both /ing. 5.70, the only 
other occurrence of denasci, and at ling. 5.59, where he cites Ennius’ Epicharmus, 
Varro talks of the fire in the human body). 

Nonius glosses denasci as decrescere. That, unfortunately, influenced OLD (7LL 
5.1.522.63—-5 does not offer a gloss), which gives ‘dwindle, lose vigour’: it clearly 
means ‘die’, and was almost certainly coined by Hemina to produce the paronomasia 
with nata sunt. It is found elsewhere only at Varro /ing. 5.70. 


F26 The context is again uncertain; as Santini observes, the fragment could be an 
authorial remark (he suggests reference to the reception of Hemina’s first book) or 
from a speech (Schmitter suggested Mucius Scaevola; cf. commentary on F20). 

It is cited by Priscian for the active form of the perfect of gaudeo (rather than the 
normal gauisus sum); Priscian also cites Livius Andronicus carm. /rg. 22 Blansdorf. 

Both Santini and Chassignet take admiratum as passive: Priscian GL 2.379 lists 
admirari among the deponents which the antiqui used both actively and passively, but 
no specific examples are attested before late Latin. It is possible, therefore, that the 
sense is active, and that the subject of admiratum has not been preserved; cf. TLL 
1.740.45 ff., expressing doubt about the interpretation of our passage. We have 
indicated both possibilities in our translation. 


F27 Like Santini, we see no reason to alter credunt at the beginning of the last 
sentence to e re dictum or egregium, and we hence take that sentence as stating a 
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common view about Archagathus, not as continuing Pliny’s report of what Hemina 
said. uu/nerarius then is not the name first given to Archagathus (as is the case if one 
reads e re dictum), but a description of his speciality. It is his own name that was later 
changed to carnifex. 

Unlike Santini (following Brugnoli, ti de/ Centro Studi sulle Acque Sulfuree 13 
(1991), 35—non uidimus), however, we equally see no reason to cast doubt on the 
precise date of 219 as being a convenient synchronism with the Hannibalic war (the 
a.u.c. date is inconsistent with that of F23, and we have therefore treated it as an 
addition by Pliny). Nor is the fact that both the doctor and his father have significant 
names (‘good at the beginning’ or ‘the greatest’ and ‘liberator from suffering’) a 
reason for thinking that those names led to the creation of the story. Neither name is 
unique, and it is not uncommon for people, in both antiquity and the modern world, 
to have appropriate names (e.g. Aristotle, as David Bain reminded us; and we cannot 
refrain from observing that the author of the RE article on Archagathus (RE 2 (1895), 
432-3), who first, tentatively, put forward the argument (though not in relation to 
Lysanias as well), was called Wellmann). 

What is likely, however, is that Archagathus was not the first doctor to have 
practised at Rome (though such passages as Val. Max. 1.8.2 and DH 10.53.1 (453 BC 
Varr., not 303, as Chassignet states) cannot be treated as genuine evidence), but the 
first to have been given an official status and surgery by the senate, after the model 
of Hellenistic cities; see L. Cohn-Haft, The Public Physicians of Ancient Greece 
(Northampton, Mass., 1956), esp. 48 n. 18; V. Nutton in R. French, F Greenaway 
(eds.), Science in the Early Roman Empire (London, 1986), 38. In DNP 1. 978-9 
Nutton suggests that the decision of the senate was due to the philhellenic sympathies 
of the consuls of 219, L. Aemilius Paullus and M. Livius Salinator, and to the support 
of the Acilii, but the evidence adduced is inadequate. There is also no evidence for his 
earlier statement that Archagathus returned to the Peloponnese. 

A type of plaster was later attributed to Archagathus (Celsus 5.19.27, Cael. Aur. 
chron, 4.7, PMerton 12.14). 

As has often been observed, the eventually hostile attitude to Archagathus finds an 
echo in Cato’s remarks about doctors (Plin. nat. 29.14, Plut. Cato mat. 23.3—-4). 

ius Quiritium refers to the legal rights, especially in regard to the ownership of 
property, enjoyed by citizens; it was this (0b id) that enabled him to be the owner 
of the surgery purchased at public expense. 


F28 The reference to Phrygian pipes and comparison with Lucretius 2.618—20 and 
DH 2.19.4 make it virtually certain that Popma was right to see a reference here to the 
cult of the Magna Mater. The obvious context would be the arrival of that deity in 
Rome in 204 (Livy 29.14.5—14), but Hemina cannot have described that in book 3 
(cf. I. 222), and Roth’s change to iii/ would be required. That is easily done, but is 
perhaps not necessary. The cult existed in southern Italy and Sicily (cf. H. Graillot, 
Le Culte de Cybele 4 Rome (Paris, 1912), 34-7; Rawson, Roman Culture, 251 n. 30) and 
it could be that Hemina mentioned it in the course of his account of the First Punic 
War. Scholz (Hermes 117 (1989), 169), maintaining the book number (cf. I. 222), 
thought Hemina referred to the introduction of the cult in the context of the religious 
measures taken after the battle of Lake Trasimene in 217. 
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Most accounts of the Magna Mater talk only of the Ga//i, the Eunuch priests. DH 
(l.c.) has a man and a woman, both of whom play the cymbals, with the flutes being 
played by followers. 

The fragment is cited by Nonius under the lemma cymbalissare, for which he does 
not offer a gloss. A hapax in Latin, it is a transliteration of euuBaAiCecv, a verb found 
only in Hellenistic Greek; one wonders if it stood in Fabius Pictor. 

For cantare meaning ‘to play an instrument’, found in Plautus, cf. TLL 3.289.2 ff.; 
for the instrument in the ablative cf. Plaut. Epid. 500. 

Leo (GRL 330 n. 2) notes the clausula (sc. cymbalissabat—cretic+ trochee). 


F29 The fragment is almost certainly an authorial comment, and perhaps concerns 
one of Hemina’s predecessors. Rawson (Roman Culture, 247, suggesting it was 
directed at Timaeus), Santini, and Chassignet all regard the comment as pejorative. 
For Rawson, this is partly because she thinks that mere means ‘merely’ (‘merely 
bookish man’; she is clearly influenced by the English word). It is in fact more likely 
that it means ‘genuinely’, though it is the only instance of the adverb before Tertullian 
(cf. TLL 8.850.43). Madvig preferred to emend to mire (‘remarkably’); another 
obvious possibility is were (‘truly’), as A. J. Woodman has suggested to us. Santini 
and Chassignet retain mere, and take it to mean ‘genuinely’ (‘un vero letterato’, 
‘un homme réellement lettré’) but, like Rawson, think /itterosus, a hapax, is itself 
pejorative, citing the authority of Ernout, Les Adjecti/s latins en -osus et en -ulentus 
(Paris, 1949), 23 (not in Ernout—Meillet, 363). But Hemina was probably coining 
an adjective derived from /itterae, and naturally terminated it in -osus (cf. I. 21); he 
probably did not want to use /it/eratus, which became the regular word for ‘learned’ 
and the one with which Nonius glosses it, since it had the sense of ‘marked with 
letters’ in Plautus (Cas. 401, Poen. 836, Rud. 478, 1156, 1150). TLL 7.2.1534.1 gloss 
litterosus as ualde hiteratus (followed by Santini, despite his acceptance of Ernout’s 
view). 

On the basis of her interpretation, Rawson thinks the fragment shows that Hemina 
had some sort of political career (cf. I. 220). 

Leo (GRL 330 n. 2) notes the clausula (sc. /itterosus— double trochee). 


F30  Priscian cites this fragment, together with Cato 5 F4o, as an instance of the 
perfect of demeto. Except for the facts that the verb is plural and that the adjective 1s 
transmitted as 7iburte in Hemina but Tiburti in Cato (there appear to be no other 
instances of campus Tiburs; cf. TLL 3.219.35—6), the fragment of Hemina is identical 
with the first clause of the fragment of Cato. This can scarcely be coincidence, and the 
likelihood is that Hemina has deliberately imitated Cato (cf. I. 219; Peter (cxlviii—cxlix 
n. 2) strangely thought that the Cato fragment might have been written twice, 
eliminating the words of Hemina). It is also likely that Hemina, like Cato, was saying 
that a farmer in the plain of Tibur (mod. Tivoli) could harvest his barley and then sow 
and harvest more in the mountains. It cannot be excluded, however, that Hemina has 
adapted Cato’s phrasing and word order for a different purpose. 

The context is uncertain. Scholz (Hermes 117 (1989), 169), on the basis of the 
mention of Tibur at Livy 22.11.3, thinks that the fragment belongs to the year 217, 
and hence that book 3 continued into the early years of the Hannibalic War (cf. I. 222). 
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That constitutes an excellent example of how not to deal with fragments: all Livy says 
is that Fabius ordered two newly recruited legions to muster at Tibur. 
Leo (GRL 330 n. 2) notes the clausula (sc. (de)messuerunt— double trochee). 


F31 The context is uncertain. Unless we emend the book number, the reference 
cannot be to the books of Numa (cf. commentary on F35). Rawson (Roman Culture, 
247) suggests that Hemina is talking about a Roman reading books written in 
Greek, Santini that sapiens is a reference to Laelius and that nostratis means ‘of our 
generation’. A possibility is consultation of the Sibylline Books. 

The fragment is cited by Priscian for the use of the masculine nominative singular 
nostralis rather than nostras, by analogy from the neuter nostrate. In fact, it seems that 
the only occurrence of nostras as nominative singular is Columella 9.4.6. The neuter 
plural nostratia is found at Cato agr. 135.3 and oral. 228 Malc.=165 Cugusi (in the 
latter passage with the meaning ‘like ours’). Later Hemina’s meaning would have been 
expressed by quis nostrum. 


F32 See introduction, I. 220-1. 


F33 It is clear from Livy 22.57.2—6 that the fragment comes from Hemina’s account 
of the condemnation, in 216 BC, of two Vestals, Opimia and Floronia, for having 
sexual relations. Only one of the men, L. Cantilius, scriba pontificis, is mentioned by 
Livy, who identifies him as the lover of Floronia. It is clear that in Hemina’s version 
Cantilius was convicted of having had sex with both Vestals, and the absence of 
any mention of Opimia’s lover in Livy perhaps suggests that Hemina preserves the 
received version. 

For such charges (incestum) against Vestal Virgins and their lovers, and the 
signficance of the episode in 216, see Cornell in J. Scheid (ed.), Le Délit religieux dans 
la cité antique (Rome, 1981), 27-37; Oakley, Comm. 2. 576-81. 

The fragment is cited by Priscian for the use of eabus rather than eis; see I. 26-7. On 
the present occasion Hemina may have wanted to emphasize the distinction between 
the scriba and his partners. Santini believes that Hemina preserved the language of the 
official document of condemnation. 

pontificius occurs at Cato 5 F105. 

Leo (GRL 330 n. 2) notes the clausula (sc. (ea)bus stuprum fecerat—double 
cretic). 


F34 As Havet (RPh 8 (1884), 10) first saw, this fragment must belong to Hemina’s 
account of the suppression of the Bacchanalia in 186 Bc. Plato Jon 534a and Horace 
carm, 2.19.10 refer to the Bacchants’ ability to draw milk from rivers, and for 
references to milk in other natural objects see Dodds’s note on Eur. Bacch. 704-11 
and Nisbet—Hubbard’s note on Hor. Lc. Livy (39.13.12) refers to the Bacchants 
dipping lighted torches into the Tiber and drawing them out still burning; they were 
able to do this because the torches contained a mixture of chalk and pure sulphur. It 
may be, as Santini hints, that the whiteness of the water resulting from this was 
interpreted by Hemina or his source as being the milk the Bacchants were said to draw 
from rivers. 
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Santini thinks that the form aurire, printed without comment by Lindsay, is an 
instance of the rule enunciated at GL supp. 291, that aurire means ‘draw water’, while 
haurire means ‘drink’. Unfortunately the MSS. are divided between haurire (GA*D‘) 
and aurire (LC*), and it is impossible to say which represents the paradosis. It is 
possible that the verb is a historic infinitive (cf. I. 35 n. 128). 


F35 At nat. 13.84-8 Pliny claims to refute Varro’s view (cited at nat. 13.69) that 
papyrus came into use after Alexander’s conquest of Egypt by adducing two well- 
attested instances of papyrus being used much earlier, namely the supposed books of 
Numa, discovered and publicly burnt in 181 Bc, and the Sibylline Books said to have 
been brought to Tarquinius Superbus. Pliny’s citations of Piso, Tuditanus, and Antias 
in nat. 13.87 (which we include here for clarity) may perhaps be drawn from the cited 
passage of Varro rather than directly, but the Hemina quotation at least is surely the 
result of direct consultation (cf. Miinzer, Bettrdge ... Plinius, 70, 185-7). We have 
followed Santini in not including (as Peter, Chassignet, and Beck—Walter do) in the 
fragment the sentence which follows the reports of the views of Piso, Tuditanus, 
Antias, and Varro, in which Pliny states that inter omnes conuenit that the Sibyl 
brought three books to Tarquinius Superbus. It is part of his argument against Varro 
(see above), and inter omnes conuenit should not be taken to mean that the story of the 
Sibyl was in Hemina, Tuditanus and Piso (though it may well have been). 

The fragment of Hemina comes from his account of the discovery of the books, but 
the book number shows that the fragment of Piso (9 F14) is from that writer’s account 
of Numa’s reign. Antias treated the topic under both Numa and the year 181, and 
Pliny cites both accounts (25 Fga, F55). We cannot say where Tuditanus (10 F3) dealt 
with the matter, but it was probably under 181 (see comm. ad loc.). The citation of 
Varro is Antiquitates rerum humanarum 6.3 Mirsch. 

The episode has attracted a great deal of scholarly attention, and we give here a 
selected bibliography. Further items may be found in Gruen, Santini, and Chassignet 
(neither of whom know Gruen’s discussion). 

B. Cardauns, Varros Logistoricus tiber die Gotterverehrung (Wirzburg, 1960), 19-28; 
W. Speyer, Bicherfunde in der Glaubenswerbung der Antike (Gottingen, 1970), 51-5; 
A. Grilli, CISA 8 (1982), 186-97; K. Rosen, Chiron 15 (1985), 65-78; C. Gouillart, 
Bude edition of Livy 40 (Paris, 1986), Ixviii—Ixxiii; J.-M. Pailler, Bacchanalia: la 
répression en 156 av. J.C. & Rome et en Italie (Rome, 1988), 623-67; Gruen, Studies, 
163-70; Forsythe, Piso, 207-15; Santini 185-95; A. Willi, M4H 55 (1998), 139-72; 
Chassignet 108-11; M. Mahé, Ktéma 24 (1999), 147-57; Briscoe, Comm. 3. 480-3. 

The other sources which relate the episode are Livy 40.29.3-14, Val. Max. 1.1.12, 
Plut. Numa 22.2-8 (=Antias 25 Fob), Festus 178, Aug. ciu. 7.34 (=Varr. de cultu 
deorum fr. 3 Cardauns), Lact. inst. 1.22.5—6, uir. ill. 3.2. 

The dossier compiled by Pliny, together with the evidence of Livy and Augustine, 
means that we have more information on the source tradition for this episode than for 
any other in the middle republic. 

Hemina provides the earliest account of the episode, and variations and additions 
in subsequent writers may not have been based on independent evidence. But since 
Pliny cites Hemina, Piso, Tuditanus, Antias, and Varro as part of his refutation of 
Varro’s view about the introduction of papyrus, the fact that some of the details of the 
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story as it stands in Livy, who presents the fullest version, are not in the fragment of 
Hemina does not of itself mean that they are later additions. Nevertheless, it is 
methodologically unsound to attempt to establish his account of what happened and 
to determine its significance on the basis of evidence which is not in Hemina. 

Livy (40.29.8) cites Antias (25 F'57) as ‘adding’ that the books were Pythagorean: 
this indicates that Antias is not Livy’s main source, a conclusion confirmed by the 
fact that for Antias each set consisted of twelve books, for Livy of seven. And since in 
fact Hemina and Piso also said that the books were Pythagorean, and that there was 
only one coffin (see below), neither of them can have been Livy’s main source. It is, 
then, likely that that source was Quadrigarius (thus Rosen, Chiron 15 (1985), 69). 

The sources agree on the main outlines of the story, including the date and the 
identity of the praetor involved (Q. Petillius Spurinus, who became consul in 176), 
but disagree on various details. Thus while Hemina (E. Peruzzi, Origini di Roma 2 
(Bologna, 1973), 116, attempted to deny this by deleting im and taking eadem to mean 
‘at the same time’) and Piso (that is the implication of Pliny’s idem: Rosen, Chiron 15 
(1985), 69, wrongly claims that Plutarch implies that Antias had two coffins, and 
infers from this that Piso did too: in fact the position of Antias, like that of Tuditanus, 
is unclear) have only one coffin (similarly Festus and wir. i//.), Livy and Plutarch have 
two, of which one had held the body but was empty, and the other contained the 
books. 

Hemina appears not to have given the number of books (introduction of a number 
by emending insitos to itt sitos is unjustified) and made no distinction between those 
which were Pythagorean and those concerning Roman religion. Piso introduces that 
distinction and, like Livy, has seven in each category, while Tuditanus appears to have 
said that all contained the decrees of Numa, denying that any were Pythagorean 
(Gruen, Studies, 167 n. 38, thinks this does not follow). The text of Pliny is uncertain 
at this point, but it appears that he gave no indication of the number of books in 
Tuditanus’ version: the transmitted tertio dectmo would appear to refer to Tuditanus’ 
thirteenth book; Peter’s quatiuordecim is based on the reading of one manuscript, 
while Walsh’s statement (edition of Livy 40, 149) that Tuditanus reported twelve 
books follows the reading of the editio princeps (also found in one manuscript, 
according to Sillig). Antias had twelve books in each of the two categories, and in this 
he was followed by Varro (there is no case for Gelenius’ /ibros xii fuisse before ipse 
Varro, with libros fuisse below deleted). The latter also relates, as later does Plutarch, 
that in deciding to burn the books the senate was agreeing with Numa’s own desire 
that his doctrines should not be read. 

In Hemina (and, again, it seems, in Piso; Rosen, Chiron 15 (1985), 69—70, argues 
that both Piso and Antias called him Petillius) and Varro (thus also Festus and wir. iil.) 
the scriba is a Terentius (with the praenomen Cn. in Hemina), while in Livy he is 
L. Petillius. In Hemina the scriba makes the discovery himself, in Varro it is made by 
his cowherd, in Livy by the cudtores agri. L. Herrmann (Latomus 5 (1946), 87-90, at 
88; accepted by Gruen, Studies, 165) argues with some plausibility that there existed a 
version in which the name of Terentius was omitted, and he was referred to, in the 
genitive, depending on agro, as ‘a scribe of Petillius’, which Livy or his source took to 
mean ‘a scribe called Petillius’ (the praenomen being added). Less happily, Herrmann 
went on to argue, on the basis of what he claimed were two MSS of wir. ill. reading 
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Tarentino (in fact there are five, C being the siglum for a reconstructed manuscript, 
and they have Tarentio; Gruen, Studies, 165 n. 31, talks of ‘the manuscript tradition’), 
that the original reference was to Ennius! (Ogilvie, Comm. 89-90, in a confused way, 
also wants to change TJerentius to Tarentinus, but has no mention of Ennius; he does 
not refer to Herrmann, but probably had him at the back of his mind.) Peruzzi’s 
attempt (Origini di Roma 2 (Bologna, 1973), 115) to reconcile the evidence by claiming 
that Terentius was the tenant of Petillius does not require discussion. 

Livy is unique in implying that the books were a forgery, though Hemina 
represents Terentius replying to those who expressed surprise that they could have 
survived so long. All other sources seem to accept that they were genuine, and the 
explanation of the senate’s action in Hemina, Varro, and Plutarch makes sense only on 
that hypothesis. 

It is scarcely possible to deny (as Grilli does (CJSA 8 (1982), 186—g9); cf. Speyer, 
Biicherfunde (cit.), 54) that in 181 a claim to have discovered Numa’s books was made, 
and that the senate decided to burn the books; and few will follow Peruzzi (Origini 
dit Roma (cit.), 123-43) in believing that they were genuine. Beyond this it is not 
possible to go. The general assumption that the forgery was the work of adherents of 
Pythagoreanism seeking to impose their doctrines on the official religion of Rome is, 
as Gruen rightly argues, far-fetched. But no less implausible is Gruen’s own view that 
the episode was a charade concocted by members of the governing class in order to 
assert Rome’s cultural and religious independence of Greece. We must simply 
suspend judgement. It is worthy of note that the Pythagorean school was a fertile 
source of forgeries in the Hellenistic period (cf. W. Speyer, Die Literarische Falschung 
im Altertum (Munich, 1971), 140-1). 

The sources give no indication of any division of opinion in the senate on the 
matter. Rosen’s view (Chiron 15 (1985), 83-90; cf. Pailler, Bacchanulia (Rome, 1988), 
645—6) that M. Fulvius Nobilior had a hand in the discovery is sheer speculation 
(cf. Gruen, Studies, 169 n. 46; it is, in any case, far from certain that Fulvius espoused 
the doctrines of Pythagoras). 

Refutation of the view that Numa was a pupil of Pythagoras occurs first at 
Cic. rep. 2.28—9 (cf. de oral. 2.154, Tusc. 4.3); Livy makes the point at 1.18.2-3). But 
if we are right in regarding Quadrigarius as Livy’s source for the main part of 
his narrative, the former will be the first writer known to have rejected it. It is 
probable that in the second century the view was generally accepted. Certainly, 
Ogilvie (Comm. go) had no reason to ‘hope’ that chronological considerations played 
a part in the senate’s decision. Cf. Gruen, Studies, 167 n. 38; P. Panitschek, GB 17 
(1990), 49-65. 

The earliest evidence for Roman interest in Pythagoras dates to the end of the 
fourth century, when the Delphic oracle said that statues should be dedicated to the 
bravest and wisest of the Greeks: statues were consequently erected of Alcibiades and 
Pythagoras (Pliny nat. 34.26, Plut. Numa 8.20). Cicero (Tusc. 4.4), referring, no 
doubt, to what is elsewhere called his sententiae, said that Appius Claudius Caecus 
wrote a carmen... Pythagoreum. 

This is the first known example of what, under the emperors, became the common 
Roman practice of burning books which were disapproved of; cf. F H. Cramer, JH 6 
(1945), 157-96; Koestermann’s note on Tac. ann. 4.35.4; R. Thomas, Literacy and 
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Orality in Ancient Greece (Cambridge, 1992), 169 with further literature in n. 32. For 
the burning of a forgery cf. Suet. Aug. 31.1. 

Santini (67) finds conscious anaphora and homoioteleuton in the repetition of 
libros, propterea arbitarier and non, and the four perfect infinitives: it would have been 
more difficult to avoid these effects. Cf. further I. 35. 

repastinare is found at Cato orat. 128 Malc.=93 Cugusi, Afranius com. 288, and 
then in Varro and Columella. Though it is not in the passage cited verbatim by Pliny, 
it could be that the verb stood in Hemina. 

ad quos ... guinque does not form part of what is attributed to Hemina. It clearly 
represents the period from 716, the putative accession date of Numa, and implies the 
Varronian foundation date of 754/3 (for Hemina’s date of 752/1 see commentary on 
F23); attempts to see Pythagorean significance in the number (Pailler, Bacchanalia 
(Rome, 1988), 643-4) are totally unjustified. 

charta is the normal Latin word for ‘papyrus’. On the history of its use at Rome 
cf. N. Lewis, Papyrus in Classical Antiquity (Oxford, 1974), 88-9. 

ille is clearly Terentius. circiter (‘approximately’) is a unique use in relation to 
position (cf. TLL 3.1 100.32 ff.). euincire is found first here and not again before Virgil. 
candela (‘waxed cord’) is also used by Livy (40.29.6), but of a cord tying the bundles 
of books together; the meaning ‘torch’ is found first in Varro; cf. TLL 3.232.55 ff. 
quoquouersus occurs at Cato agr. 43.2. 

For the passive infinitive in -ier, common in Plautus and Terence, see Neue— 
Wagener 3.226—35. computresco occurs first here, and then only in Lucretius in 
republican and Augustan Latin. The perfect computui is found also at Pliny nat. 32.67. 
computrui, regular in late Latin, occurs first in Celsus. Cf. TLL 3.2184. 

citratos means ‘dipped in citron-wood oil’. It is a hapax, but there is no reason to 
alter it to cedratos, as does Stadler, TLL 3.734.60—1, apparently unaware that this was 
the reading of all editions, except the princeps (which has agitatos), before that of 
Hardouin. Santini thinks citratos means ‘dipped in cedar oil’, while Chassignet takes it 
to mean ‘wrapped in leaves of citron’, since Pliny nat. 13.15 refers to the insecticidal 
qualities of such leaves; the adjective cannot bear that meaning (cf. Rosen, Chiron 15 
(1985), 70 n. 21). On the citron tree see R. Meiggs, Trees and Timber in the Ancient 
Mediterranean World (Oxford, 1982), 286—91. 

linea occurs first here, and not again before Varro. 

in... Pythagoricae is part of the citation from Hemina, and Pliny somewhat cum- 
bersomely repeats philosophiae scripta when he reverts to oratio obliqua. Chassignet, 
following Rosen (Chiron 15 (1985), 73-4, who thinks that it was Piso who first 
described the content of the books as Pythagorean) takes it as a parenthesis by Pliny 
himself. It does not, however, follow that if Hemina limited himself to this sentence, 
he, like the senate, regarded the books as genuine and yet thought it right to burn 
them (thus Santini, 193). 


F36 The fragment is cited by Nonius for the otherwise unattested noun consedo. 
The context is quite uncertain: Santini guesses that it is connected with 133, and is 
part of the formula uttered by the Pontifex Maximus at the appointment of a Vestal 
(Gell. 1.12.14=Fabius Pictor iuris pontificti libri fr.1P). Perhaps more likely is the 
dispute in 194 about the assignation of separate seats in the theatre to senators 
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(cf. Livy 34.44.5, 54.3-8 with Briscoe’s commentary). (AD observed that taken purely 
in isolation the fragment looks like an account of someone being shunned in the 
senate in the manner claimed of Catiline in 63 BC.) 


F37 This, as Rawson observed (Roman Culture, 257), is the only fragment of 
Hemina concerned with warfare. Hemina expresses himself with the utmost brevity, 
though it does not follow that he had nothing else to say about the events concerned; 
and Livy too could write in a similar style (cf. Briscoe, Comm. 1. 16-17, Oakley, 
Comm. 1. 128). It is cited by Nonius for the use of utrasque, which Nonius glosses as 
utrimque uel utrobique (the latter is Lachmann’s certain emendation of the MSS’ 
utrosque). It is, however, clearly analogous with alias (and perhaps coined by Hemina 
as such) and must mean ‘on both occasions’, taking up dis, as it also clearly does in the 
fragment of Caecilius which follows in Nonius. 

It is impossible to say to which campaign in Spain the fragment refers. It is most 
unlikely that Hemina would have spoken in this way of the disaster of 211, when both 
Publius and Gnaeus Scipio were killed. There is no year in which Livy records 
a double defeat in Spain; the campaign of Q. Fulvius Nobilior in 153 would be a 
possibility if Hemina did not write a fifth book (cf. I. 222). 

Leo (GRE 330 n. 2) notes the clausula (sc. (nos)tro loco ae 


F38 The context and import of this remark are alike obscure; it may come from a 
speech. It is cited twice by Nonius, first as an example of /inis feminine (see com- 
mentary on Coelius Antipater 15 F30; TLL 6.1.799.42 ff. wrongly take fine as a 
preposition: Lebek apparently agrees, since (Verba prisca, 221) he does not cite our 
fragment as an example of /imis feminine), secondly for the use of Awmanitus 
(Lindsay’s apparatus is in error: this is the reading of the MSS at 827; humantiter is 
the reading of the manuscripts (except C*) in the fragment of Turpilius). 

Santini discerns a stylistic analogy with Lucretius 3.1024-8, and hence the 
influence of Ennius. 

In the fragments of Turpilius and Afranius, as at Terence Haut. 99, humuanitus 
means ‘as a human being should’, a sense normally expressed by humane or 
humaniter. At Enn. ann. 125, Scaevola dig. 34.4.30.4, and Cic. Phil. 1.10 it is used, in 
euphemisms for death, to mean ‘in accordance with human nature’. It is translated 
thus here by both Santini and Chassignet, but it is far from clear that they are 
correct. At TLL 6.3.3097.81-3 Ehlers rightly says that the interpretation is 
uncertain, but suggests that it has the sense of ‘on the part of humans’, not otherwise 
attested before late Latin. For want of anything better, we have adopted this in 
our translation. 


F39 As Roth (294) first saw, the fragment must refer to the letting of a contract 
for work at Sinuessa by one of the censors of 174, Q. Fulvius Flaccus, reported by 
Livy, in a passage both textually corrupt and lacunose because of physical damage 
to the manuscript, at 41.27.12. The manuscript has Sinuessae maca- and -um circum- 
ducendum. Roth used our fragment to supplement the text of Livy; see Briscoe’s 
apparatus, who unfortunately failed to mention the fragment of Hemina in his 
testimonia apparatus, and printed only mac. 
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DS cites the fragment (he also cites Cato 5 F84b) to illustrate the meaning of 
magalia at Virgil Aen. 1.421, the only other occurrence of the word. On Sinuessa see 
Oakley, Comm. 2. 511-12. The notion of M. Gaggiotti, L’Africa romana 5 (1988), 
220-1, that the huts were designed for Carthaginian prisoners is ridiculous; cf. 
M. P. Guidobaldi, DArch 6.2 (1988), 130-1, Ostraka 2 (1993), 73-9, arguing that 
Fulvius was incorporating an existing suburban quarter into the colony (for his 
view (p. 74) that the fragment may belong to the supposed work on censors see 
commentary on F 43). 


F40 Censorinus cites three dates given by his sources for what he holds to be the 
fourth celebration of the /udi sueculares (‘secular games’, celebrating the beginning of 
a new saeculum). Antias (25 F64), Varro, and Livy (fr. 15; cf. per. 49) placed them 
under the consuls of 149, Piso, Gellius, and Hemina those of 146, the commentarii of 
the xvuiri (sc. sacris faciundis) those of 126. The first date is also given as 605 a.u.c., 
which corresponds to 149 in the Varronian system, with a foundation date of 754/3, 
but the second appears in the MSS as anno dciti, which, to make it accord with the 
previous date, was emended by Vinetus to de<v>iii. It is likely that these a.u.c. dates 
were added by Censorinus or his source: id est before the second points in that 
direction, and Livy, at least, cannot have given the first, since he operated with a 
foundation date of 751/o (cf. Briscoe, Comm. 1. 50). Attempts to argue that Hemina, 
Piso, and Gellius in fact gave the same date as Antias, Varro, and Livy, to retain the 
transmitted a.u.c. date, and to assume that the consular date for 146 was added by 
Censorinus (or a later reader of Censorinus), are misguided (thus O, Leuze, Philologus 
66 (1907), 554-9, A. Baudou (unpublished thesis cited at I. 230; cf. RPh 69 (1995), 
31-6); for Baudou’s interpretation of Piso 9 F38 and 41 see commentary on Piso 9 
F 38). See also comm. on Antias 25 F64. 
For the importance of qui illo tempore uiuebat for the date of Hemina see I. 220. 


F41 Since no book number is cited (it may well have been lost in the process of 
corruption which led to the meaningless annos), the context of this fragment is 
uncertain. It is cited by Nonius, together with Cato orat. 82 Malc.=205 Cugusi 
propter tenuitatem et plebitatem (‘because of his poverty and p/ebitas’), for the use of the 
noun plebitas (the pleuitatem of the MSS is the usual phonetic corruption). The 
natural meaning of p/ebitus is ‘the status of being a plebeian’, but Nonius glosses it 
as ignobilitatem (‘low rank’), and that makes good sense in the Cato fragment, where 
reference to not being a patrician seems inappropriate. In Hemina, however, the 
primary meaning fits well, and even though it was probably a coinage by Cato, copied 
by Hemina, the latter could still have used it in a different sense. 

If he did so, an episode in the ‘struggle of the orders’ is indicated (the agrarian bill 
of Sp. Cassius in 486 would provide a suitable context); for the importance of ager 
publicus as an issue in that period cf. Oakley’s note on Livy 6.5.1. Peter, following 
Schwegler (RG 2. 213) saw a parallel in Sallust Aist. 1.11 (particularly agro pellere) and 
Livy 2.21.6 (495 Bc). The former, however, refers only to land, not specifically to 
publicly owned land, while the latter does not mention land at all. Rawson (Roman 
Culture, 257, apparently under the impression that the fragment was securely 
assigned to book 2) suggested a reference to the Licinian-Sextian rogations (cf. Livy 
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6.35.5), Hemina’s interest being inspired by the fact that ager publicus was a live issue 
in the first half of the second century. 

If, however, Nonius’ gloss is correct, the fragment could refer to the situation in 
the second century; Forsythe’s attribution of the fragment to an account of Tiberius 
Gracchus naturally depends on his date for Hemina (cf. I. 220—1). At all events, the 
use of eiere and the implication that men were deprived of ager publicus because 
they were plebeians give a notable proto-popularis colour to the fragment. The frag- 
ment may, however, come from a speech and need not reflect Hemina’s own views 
(cf. I. 223). 

The fragment has been seen as evidence that plebeians were at one stage barred 
from ager publicus (cf. Schwegler, RG 2. 213; Cornell, Beginnings, 269 with 451 n. 106, 
registering disagreement with Drummond’s view that the fragment retrojects later 
abuses). 


(F42) Hertz (ad Prisc.) attributed this fragment to Cassius Severus, on the grounds 
that elsewhere Priscian refers to Cassius Hemina or Hemina, and that the two other 
references to Cassius alone (GL 2.333, 489) are certainly to Cassius Severus. The 
fragment is, however, cited for the use of adulati and adhortati as passives, and it seems 
somewhat unlikely that Severus would have done this (Lebek, Verba prisca, 252, states 
that Livy occasionally uses adhortari thus, but the five instances (21.39.10, 42.1, 
25.38.1, 33-3-11, 39.31.4) are all gerundives, and such use of the gerundive of 
deponents is common with wior, fungor, fruor, poltor, and uescor, and found occasion- 
ally with other deponents; cf. Kuhner—Stegmann 1. 103-4, 733). On admiratum in 
F26, adduced as a parallel by Santini, see commentary ad loc.; cf. commentary on 
Claudius Quadrigarius 24 F'54. We have, therefore, included it here, but indicated that 
the author is not certain. 

Santini (32) suggests that the fragment concerns earlier books of Hemina‘s 
work, which would appear to entail the impossible conclusion that the subject of the 
sentence is /zbri. 

The alliteration in a- may not be deliberate, as Santini (67) thinks; the 
homoioteleuton in -i7 certainly is not. 


F43  Nonius cites the fragment as being from Cassius Hemina de censoribus libro ii 
(the word order of all MSS; Lindsay erroneously printed /ibro ii de censoribus). There 
is no other reference to a separate work by Hemina on the censors, and no difficulty in 
thinking that Nonius (or the author of his glossary) omitted the usual annalium or 
historiarum and referred to the matter in hand. On the other hand, we know of two 
occasions on which censors took action in relation to statues, in 179 (Livy 40.51.3, 
talking of removal rather than demolition, but see below; the view of M. Sehlmeyer 
(Stadtrémische Ehrenstatuen der republikanischen Zeit (Stuttgart, 1999), 159-61), 
accepted by Beck—Walter, that signa there means not statues, but objects such as ships’ 
prows that were affixed to the columns is most implausible) and 158 (Piso 9 F4o, 
removal of statues in the Forum, melting down of that of Sp. Cassius), and neither of 
these could have been described in book 2 of Hemina’s history; we should have to 
posit either a corruption of the book number or an anticipation of the demolition, 
perhaps in connection with a reference to the statues being set up. We accordingly 
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leave the matter unresolved. (Cf. also commentary on F6 and 39 and Mazzarino, 
Pensiero storico, 2.1, 302-3.) 

For the active form demolio cf. TLL 5.1.498.62 ff., D. Daube, CQ 44 (1950), 
119-20=Collected Studies in Roman Lam (Frankfurt, 1991), 355-7. The only 
occurrence of the verb before Hemina is Plaut. Bacch. 383, where it means ‘remove’ 
rather than ‘destroy’, and it is possible that that is its meaning here also (see above). 

Leo (GRL 330 n. 2) notes the clausula (sc. (s/)gna quae erant demoliunt—resolved 
molossus + cretic). 


7 
C. Acilius 


COMMENTARY 


Fl Plutarch has just cited Butas, an obscure Hellenistic poet of unknown date (on 
whom see T: P. Wiseman, Cinna the Poet (Leicester, 1974), 134-7), so his choice of 
sources here is perhaps recherché. Acilius and Butas are quoted to explain the origins 
of aspects of the Lupercalia, Acilius in particular for the fact that the Luperci run 
naked. Both quotations occur in a passage (21.5—10) in which Plutarch sets out the 
commonly accepted account of the festival of the Lupercalia, namely that it derives its 
name from the /upa, and that the ceremony commemorates episodes in the lives of 
Romulus and Remus. This general explanation is contrasted with the preceding 
section in Plutarch (21.4), where the festival is attributed to Evander and the 
Arcadians (for this version cf. Livy 1.5.1-2; DH 1.80.1 (=Tubero 38 F3); Ovid, fast. 
2.267—302; Gelasius adu. Andr. 11-12 (=Livy fr. 13 Jal)). Acilius’ version closely 
resembles that of DS Aen. 8.343: nam Remum et Romulum ante urbem conditam 
lupercalia celebrasse eo quod quodam tempore nuntiatum illis sit latrones pecus tllorum 
abigere; illos togis positis concurrisse caesisque obuits pecus recuperasse; id in morem uersum, 
ut hodie nudi currant (‘For Remus and Romulus celebrated the Lupercalia before the 
founding of the city, for this reason: that on one occasion they received a message that 
thieves were driving off their flock; laying aside their togas they ran, killed those who 
stood in their way, and recovered the flock. It was then turned into a custom, so that 
today they run naked’). This passage, like the Acilius fragment, implies that Romulus 
and Remus founded the festival (so too Val. Max. 2.2.9; OGR 22), as well as the 
practice of running naked; but neither says so explicitly, and both could be reconciled 
with the idea that the festival itself went back to Evander, and that the nakedness of 
the Luperci was instituted by Romulus and Remus in commemoration of the sheep- 
stealing episode (as in e.g. Ovid fasii 2.365—80). Acilius’ mention of a prayer to Faunus 
may imply that he thought the festival had a prior connection with Evander, Faunus 
being equivalent to Pan (H. J. Rose, J. Scheid, OCD* 570-1); he was at any rate the 
first as far as we know to associate Faunus with the Lupercalia (T. P. Wiseman, JRS 85 
(1995), 6). 

On the Lupercalia in general see D. P. Harmon, ANRW 2.16.2 (1978), 1441-6; 
C. Ulf, Das rémische Lupercalienfest (Darmstadt, 1982); Wiseman, Remus, 77-88; 
M. Beard, J. North, S. Price, Religions of Rome (Cambridge, 1998), 2. 119-24; 
J. A. North, N. McLynn, 7RS 98 (2008), 144-81. 


F2 Cicero is discussing the claims of util/itas (‘expediency’) against honestas (‘moral 
rectitude’). Cicero contrasts the behaviour of Regulus in the First Punic War with 
that of the Roman prisoners after Cannae; sent by Hannibal to the senate to negotiate 
a ransom, they remained in Rome rather than return (as they had sworn to do) when 
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their mission failed. Polybius’ version (6.58.1-13), privileged here by Cicero, is that 
only one envoy tried to remain in Rome, claiming that he had freed himself from his 
oath by a ruse, but was handed back to Hannibal in chains (this version is also found 
in Livy 22.58.8 and 61.3—4). Acilius’ account (as reported here by Cicero) is different 
because it states, first, that several of the envoys claimed to have tricked their way out 
of the oath and, second, that they were subsequently disgraced by the censors— 
clearly implying that they stayed in Rome and were not handed back to Hannibal. 
A similar story is found in Aulus Gellius (6.18.1-10), who says that eight of the 
ten envoys returned to Hannibal, but that two tricksters stayed in Rome, where 
they were punished by the censors. Livy too records an alternative version at 
22.61.5—10, in which all ten of the envoys evaded the oath, stayed in Rome, and were 
degraded by the censors (repeated in 24.18.5—6, where the census in question (214 BC) 
is narrated). 

There are further complications: Livy’s alternative version adds a second embassy 
of three prisoners, who were returned to Hannibal while the original ten remained 
(22.61.67; Appian, Hann. 28, has only the three-man embassy, and does not mention 
the ten, the trickster(s), or the censorial punishments). Livy also adds that after the 
ten were disgraced by the censors, some were so ashamed they committed suicide. 
This detail recurs in Gellius 6.18.11, where it is specifically attributed to Cornelius 
Nepos, and in garbled form in Zonaras 9.2. We may also note that in off: 1.40 Cicero 
confuses the versions of Polybius and Acilius (so A. R. Dyck, Comm. on Cic. off: (Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1996), 152), which he is careful to differentiate at 3.113-15. 

In the present context the most important fact to emerge is that both Cicero and 
Livy provide composite accounts of the affair, drawing on conflicting versions. Both 
in their different ways draw a contrast between the versions of Polybius and Acilius 
(named in Cicero, anonymous in Livy). The similarities between Cicero and Livy 
extend even to the wording, as pointed out by R. T: Bruére (CPh 50 (1955), 274-5), 
who deduces that Livy must have used Cicero (in this following Rambaud, Cicéron 
et l'histoire, 70). This is less probable, however, than the traditional view, that Cicero 
and Livy were drawing on a common source, identified by W. Soltau (IWKPh 7 (1890), 
1239-45) as Claudius Quadrigarius, who is otherwise known to have used Acilius (see 
F3~4). There are other reasons for thinking that Cicero’s account was not an original 
synthesis. The contrast he draws between Regulus and the duplicitous envoys is also 
to be found in Valerius Maximus 2.9.8. But Valerius did not get this from Cicero, 
because he includes additional material not in Cicero, notably the point that one of the 
censors of 214 who punished the deceitful envoys was M. Atilius Regulus, the son of 
the famous martyr. 

Acilius thus played his part in the development of a controversy over this issue. It is 
possible that he and Polybius produced their discrepant versions independently of 
one another; but it is more likely that there is a connection between them—in other 
words, that one was reacting against the other. According to the standard view (e.g. 
E. W. Walbank, Polybius (Berkeley, 1972), 20) Polybius’ sixth book was published 
around 150, and if we accept that Acilius is indeed the subject of T1b, it would follow 
that Acilius was responding to Polybius (thus Suerbaum in Herzog—Schmidt 1. 375). 
But other interpretations are possible—for instance, that Polybius inserted 6.58 into a 
revised edition, perhaps in order to take account of new information that Acilius 
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had brought to light, and perhaps partly to correct him. It must be said that 6.58 has 
the appearance of an insertion or afterthought: the preceding sentence (6.57.10) 
summarizes the book and reads like a definitive conclusion. Polybius then introduces 
the story of the prisoners’ embassy as a single episode to illustrate his general 
point about the steadfastness and strength of the Roman republic in the aftermath of 
Cannae (see esp. 6.58.1). 


F3 Livy here concludes his account of L. Marcius’ achievements in Spain following 
the defeat and deaths of P. and Cn. Scipio in 211 with a report of variants in his 
sources. On the events, and on the various problems posed by this notice, see the 
commentaries on Piso 9 F34, Quadrigarius 24 F58, and Antias 25 F27. 

In this passage and at F4 Livy cites Claudius as following Acilius. It would seem, 
therefore, that Livy knew Acilius only indirectly, through Claudius: paradoxically his 
admission that he had used an intermediary source supports the view of those who 
think that elsewhere Livy consulted early annalists at first hand: thus Northwood, 
SLLRH 10 (2000), 54. Most scholars have followed Peter (1 cxxii, ccxcii) in identi- 
fying the historian Claudius cited by Livy with Claudius Quadrigarius. It is not a 
difficulty, as Klebs, RE 1. 251-2 (uncertain) and Zimmerer, Quadrigarius, 10-14, 
supposed, that, unlike Quadrigarius, Acilius treated the regal period (F2): Livy 
implies no more than that Quadrigarius used Acilius for some or all of the period 
which they both covered. 

Whereas at F4 Livy merely asserts that Acilius was Claudius’ source for the 
information given there, here he tells us that Claudius translated (wertit) Acilius’ 
annals from Greek into Latin. It has sometimes been supposed that Quadrigarius’ 
history was a translation of Acilius’ down to the period at which Acilius stopped, and 
then continued as a work of Quadrigarius’ own composition (thus Badian, ‘Early 
historians’, 18). However, Quadrigarius’ debt to Acilius need not have been so com- 
prehensive: Livy’s statement that Claudius translated Acilius may refer only to this 
particular passage. That is to say, Livy is referring here to a passage where Claudius 
quoted Acilius directly—by reproducing his actual words but translating them into 
Latin, just as Nepos quotes Thucydides in Latin in Them. 9.2—4 and Paus. 2.3—4 (thus 
Frier, Libri Annales, 248-50; cf. introduction to Postumius (no. 4)). If so, there ts 
no reason to suppose that Claudius produced a translation of the whole of Acilius’ 
history; rather, both here and in F4 Claudius acknowledged Acilius as his source, and 
in this case he gave a verbatim translation of what Acilius had written (thus Briscoe, 
Comm. 2. 165). If this interpretation is right, the high enemy casualty figure Livy cites 
from Quadrigarius, and the exaggerated account of Marcius’ feats with which it was 
associated, were already established in the tradition at the time of Acilius, although 
Piso, writing after Acilius, may have given a more restrained version (see further on 
Piso 9 F34). 

While we believe that this interpretation is probable we recognize that it cannot be 
certain and that other possibilities exist. One is that Quadrigarius did not specifically 
acknowledge Acilius at this point: Livy may only have assumed that he was translating 
Acilius here just because of his general claims of indebtedness to that writer. In that 
case, at least some parts of Quadrigarius’ account of this episode, such as the high 
casualty figure (elsewhere characteristic of late annalistic writing), may in fact have 
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been drawn from other sources or Quadrigarius’ own invention (cf. Forsythe, Piso, 
374-5). 

Livy’s wording implies that Acilius and, following him, Claudius are to be included 
among the omnes who glorified the name of Marcius and reported the miracles and the 
monument on the Capitol in the form of a shield. All this is therefore printed in bold 
type, even though Acilius, like Piso, could not in fact have referred to the burning of 
the Capitol, which happened in 83 Bc (cf. the commentary on Piso 9 F34). 


F4 In this passage Livy digresses from his account of the Roman embassy sent to 
urge Antiochus III to withdraw from Europe in 193. Having followed Polybius in 
his main narrative, he clearly signals a change of source for this section (thus Walsh, 
Livy, 133, n. 1; Briscoe, Comm. 2. 2). It seems likely that the whole anecdote derives 
from Acilius, although we cannot know how much Claudius, and after him Livy, have 
elaborated the original Acilian material. 

The anecdote itself presents Hannibal as a sympathetic and witty figure (for his 
ingenium see also Livy 35.42.8); cf. F2, where perfidy is a characteristic not of 
Hannibal, but of some of the Roman prisoners Hannibal sent to the senate. We may 
ask whether Acilius’ overall portrait of Hannibal was not unusually sympathetic. The 
two greatest generals are Greeks, but the story ends with at least an indirect assertion 
that Africanus was in fact the best of all. This outcome not only flatters the Roman 
hero (Frier surprisingly sees here a ‘scurrilous anecdote about Scipio’: Libri Annales, 
212), but also attempts to establish a relationship between him and the canonical 
hierarchy of great Greek generals. 

Acilius is the first author known to have mentioned this interview, which is unlikely 
to have been in Polybius, the source of Livy’s main narrative, in which Scipio is not a 
member of the embassy (the three ambassadors are named at 34.59.8). The meeting 
between Scipio and Hannibal is generally regarded by scholars as unhistorical but 
ben trovato: see Briscoe, Comm. 2. 166, with further bibliography (but note the view of 
M. Holleaux, Hermes 48 (1913), 75-98 (=Etudes d’épigraphie et d'histoire grecque, 
5 (Paris, 1957), 184-207), that Scipio could have met Hannibal during a different 
diplomatic mission). Even if unfounded, the story made an impression on the 
subsequent literary tradition. Besides Livy, it reappears in Plutarch, Flam. 21.3-4, 
and Appian, Syr. g—10. Note also Lucian dial. mort. 380-9, with a different slant. The 
most remarkable variant is Plut., Pyrrh. 8.2, where Hannibal is said to have reckoned 
Pyrrhus the greatest general, followed by Scipio and then himself. 


F5 On the anonymous author who preserves this fragment see K. Ziegler, RE 18.3. 
1162-3; A. Giannini, Acme 17 (1964), 137-8. The fragment may have been preserved 
down to the time of this late source by the mediation of Nicolaus of Damascus (see 
Peter 1’. cxxiii; Ziegler, RE 18.3. 1163). 

AxtrAos/ AxvAdios is the usual Greek transliteration of the Latin name Aquilius/ 
Aquillius (e.g. Sherk RDGE 12, line 17; DH 8.64.1; Diod. 15.23.1; App. Muth. 21; 
Dio 51.2.56, etc.), but is frequently confused with AxiAvos (Acilius); Diodorus 
37.27.1 for instance has AxiAcos where Aquilius is meant. The confusion often occurs 
in transmission, and we have to regard the forms as virtually interchangeable. That 
was evidently the view of those editors who proposed AxvAtos, meaning the historian 
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C. Acilius, in F7. In our fragment the anonymous author must also have Acilius in 
mind (he specifies ‘the Roman historian’, and no Aquillius is known to have written 
history)—although that is no guarantee of the authenticity of the quotation. It should 
be noted that citations in paradoxographical literature are often false products of 
spurious erudition (see E. Gabba, ZRS 71 (1981), 53-4). 

If the quotation is genuine, we can only guess at the context from which it is taken. 
Most probably it formed part of an ethno-geographical digression at an appropriate 
point in the narrative, the obvious comparison being Sallust’s account of Sicily and 
South Italy in the Histories (4.24—9 M=19-25 McGushin), obvious because it covers 
the same area and even includes some of the same information. Chassignet plausibly 
suggests that Acilius inserted a description of Sicily at the beginning of the narrative 
of the First Punic War. Alternatively the digression may have concerned Rhegium 
rather than Sicily, in which case the context would have been the Pyrrhic War. For the 
etymology of Rhegium (from pnyvivac) see also Diod. 4.85.3; DH 19.2.2; Strabo 
6.258; Pliny nat. 3.86; Solin. 5.5; Justin 4.1.7 


F6 Dionysius inserts this digression into his account of the public works of 
Tarquinius Priscus. He cites the fragment as an example of the high cost of Rome’s 
infrastructure of aqueducts, roads, and drains. On the widely accepted valuation of 
1 drachma=1 denarius, one thousand talents equates to six million denarii, a large but 
not necessarily unrealistic sum (see below). The context is a matter for speculation: 
Acilius may have mentioned the contract in a discussion of Rome’s infrastructure 
(like Dionysius), or of state expenditure in general, or of some other such subject; but 
it is equally likely, if not more so, that it occurred in the course of his narrative of 
the republic (the regal period can be ruled out, both because of the large size of the 
payment and because the censors were republican magistrates). Since \fommsen the 
notice has been dated to 184 Bc (the censorship of Cato and L. Valerius Flaccus), 
when Livy reports a large censorial contract for unblocking the existing sewers 
where necessary and constructing new ones (Livy 39.44.5: Mommsen, RG 1. 775; cf. 
Peter 17. 52; Chassignet 1. Ixxxvii, 65; T. Frank, Economic Survey of Ancient Rome 1 
(Baltimore 1933), 184; D. Kienast, Cato der Zensor (Heidelberg, 1954), 78-9; Astin, 
Cato, 84). This is attractive and probably right. 

Most discussions start from the assumption that the figure of 6 million denarii 
is too large to be credible. Comment is focused on Acilius’ known tendency to 
exaggerate figures (F'3 comm.), and his presumed hostility to Cato (deduced from the 
texts in T4), which perhaps led him to accuse Cato of wasting public money on a 
trivial project (Frier, Libri Annales, 212; Chassignet 1. 95). Those who defend the 
figure tend to argue that Acilius mistakenly applied to the drainage project the entire 
sum spent by the censors of 184 on all public works (Kienast l.c.; W. V. Harris, War 
and Imperialism in Republican Rome (Oxford, 1979), 71 n. 5). 

Such scepticism is unjustified. The sum is large (that is Dionysius’ point) but 
not incredible. The cost of restoring and extending an archaic and decaying urban 
drainage network may well have been considerable; and in fact the sum itself is 
dwarfed by the cost of the Aqua Marcia and other aqueducts in 144-140 BC, which 
according to Fenestella (70 F12) amounted to 45 million denarii—that is, more than 
seven times the figure given by Acilius for repairing the sewers. It was one thing to 
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exaggerate battle casualties (over which no one had any control), and quite another 
to give incredible figures for public works, which were a matter of record and which 
would have been exposed immediately by readers with experience of public 
administration. It is possible, but unlikely, that Dionysius’ example of the Roman 
government’s investment in public infrastructure was taken from a hostile account in 
which the expenditure was presented negatively or as a waste of money. Acilius may 
have disliked Cato, but even so we cannot assume that his history disparaged all of 
Cato’s actions in a petty or vindictive manner. The fragment may not be dealing with 
Cato’s censorship in any case (though it probably is). 


F7 There are two problems about the attribution of this fragment to Acilius. The 
first is that the name of the author has been corrupted in transmission. Three MSS 
have 6 ye kUAtos (C, W, and v), while others have 6 KkexdAtos or 6 KexiAtos. Vossius 
took the obvious step of emending to read 6 KatxiAtos, but no Roman historian 
with this gentilicium is known. Kramer (followed by Meineke, Sieglin, H. Lloyd- 
Jones, and Sbordone) opted for 6 ye KoiAtos, i.e. Coelius Antipater. Coelius is not 
known, however, to have written on the pre-foundation period; and Strabo is more 
likely to have used a Greek than a Latin source. A. M. Biraschi’s (Athenaeum 69 
(1981), 199) 6 y’ AiAtos (i.e. Tubero) seems palaeographically the weakest emend- 
ation, and one of the objections raised against Coelius applies equally to Tubero, a 
Latin writer. 6 y’ AxvAvos was Schwegler’s conjecture; it is printed by Peter and less 
confidently by Jacoby (who does not, however, classify the fragment as doubtful); 
similarly Lasserre, followed by Chassignet, prints 6 ye AxvAcos (on the form of the 
name see on F5, above). The interest of our historian in Greek culture, and 
the unlikelihood of Strabo having used a Latin source, especially since on Strabo’s 
authority we are looking for a historian and not an antiquarian, makes Acilius the 
most likely restoration (see generally Peter 17. cxxii—cxxiii). However, the possibility 
of Coelius or Aelius, or of an otherwise unknown Caecilius or Aquillius, cannot be 
formally excluded. 

The second problem is that Strabo offers the story of Evander and Heracles as an 
alternative to the canonical version of the foundation legend. The difficulty is that F'1 
implies that Acilius had Romulus as the founder. But Strabo may be wrong to imply 
that the two legends were mutually exclusive alternatives. Acilius was hardly unusual 
in referring to an Arcadian colony: most Roman historians were able to include 
Evander and his Palatine settlement in their narratives, without apparent contra- 
diction. So too was DH (1.31), who also failed to confront the problem of what 
eventually happened to Evander’s colony. If Acilius did make Rome a ‘Greek founda- 
tion’, it is surprising that DH does not enlist his support, especially as he cites him 
elsewhere (F6; cf. Suerbaum in Herzog—Schmidt 1. 376), and refers to the sacrifice 
with Greek rites (1.40.3—4). 

It is not clear how much of the cited passage is to be attributed to Acilius. Strabo 
may have drawn on him only for the comment indicated in bold type (thus Chassignet 
62), but he may also lie behind the account of the origin of the cult of Hercules. The 
abandonment of the accusative and infinitive construction in the last sentence sug- 
gests that the detail about Nicostrate/Carmentis is Strabo’s own; but again we cannot 
exclude the possibility that this detail too was Acilian. 
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F8 The text has attracted several emendations: the name of Euxinus’ mother was 
restored on the basis of DS Aen. 9. 707; qui etiam nunc Euxinius sinus dicttur is 
generally regarded as an explanatory gloss; Cimmerium for Cimbarionis is based on 
Pliny nat. 3. 61; cf. Paul. Fest. 37. 

‘Vulcatius et Acilius Piso’ is the transmitted reading, and raises serious questions 
about which authors are being cited. Vulcatius is otherwise unknown, but 
Mommsen’s Lutatius for Vulcatius has received widespread approval: Lutatius is 
cited four times elsewhere in the OGR (Lutatius 32 F3~-5, 8). That ‘Acilius Piso’ 
should be emended to ‘Acilius <et> Piso’ was suggested by commentators before 
Vossius: no Acilius Piso is otherwise known, and Piso is mentioned separately twice 
elsewhere in the OGR (13.8; 18.3=Piso 9 F4, F48). Cf. Richard’s note ad loc. But 
since our C, Acilius cannot certainly be identified in the passage, it has been included 
under ‘possible fragments’. 

Only the death of Prochtya and the etymology of the name of her burial place 
(modern Procida, just off Misenum) can with confidence be attributed to the named 
authors. But it is possible, indeed likely in view of the method of citation elsewhere in 
the OGR, that the material in the first part of the cited passage also comes from one or 
more of the named sources, and that they are to be identified with the anonymous 
quidam at the start of the chapter. Some further considerations support this idea: first, 
the story of Aeneas’ visit to the Sibyl is closely connected with the death of Prochyta, 
which explains the mysterious injunction of the prophetess; second, we know that 
Lutatius treated the Baia story (32 F2), although not with precisely the details we find 
in the OGR; and Piso dealt with the Cimmerian Sibyl (9 F2), perhaps in this very 
context. It is therefore possible that not just the Prochyta episode, but also the visit to 
the Sibyl and perhaps even the death and burial of Baia were common or very similar 
in the three authors. 

If genuine, this fragment makes it fairly certain that Acilius treated the story of 
Aeneas’ arrival in Italy, and is evidence for his interest in etymology and aetiology 
(see also F1, F5, and F7). This particular etymology goes back to Naevius (fr. 12 
Strzelecki), if not further (DS Aen. 9.712). For another version of the Prochyta story 
see DH 1.53.3; Pliny nat. 3.82. For discussion of the sources relating to this part 
of Aeneas’ voyage, and to the geography of the Baiae/Cumae area, see D’Anna, 
OGR 89-91. 
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Fl For exhaustive discussion of this fragment see L. Pepe, StudUrb (B) 49 (1975), 
98-108. 

Aeneas’ despair at the poor quality of the land of his future city is paralleled in 
DH 1.56.2 and OGR 12.5 (=Cato 5 Fro). These texts refer to the land indicated by 
the sow prodigy—that is, the territory of Lavinitum—and it is reasonable to assume 
that this was the land that Servilianus was talking about. Pepe draws attention to the 
technical language used by Servilianus to describe the territory of Lavinium, which 
precisely fits the land extending from Pratica di Mare, between the Fosso di Pratica 
and the Fosso dell’Incastro (StudUrb (B) 49 (1975), 106-7, with n. 32). Chassignet’s 
statement, ‘Il s’agit sans doute de la premiére fondation troyenne dans le Latium, 
appelée Troia ...’ (113; already in du Rieu, Disputatio (1856), 396, comparing DH 
1.55.1—2) is unwarranted: Servius Danielis’ appeal to Servilianus’ /itorosissimus as a 
parallel to Virgil’s use of /itus for a location some way from the shore implies that 
Servilianus too was describing an inland site. 

It may be that Servilianus’ account of the whole episode was similar to that of DH, 
but we cannot infer that he was DH’s source (as O. Tomasini does: AF'LT 1 (1964-5), 
172, followed by Liebs in Herzog—Schmidt 1. 565; on this see the sober remarks of 
A. Kiessling, De Dionysi Halicarnasei antiquitatum auctoribus Latinis, (Leipzig, 1858), 
17); Aeneas’ despair was already in Cato’s Origines (if Cato 5 Fro is genuine), and 
Servilianus F1 is not incompatible with Pictor 1 F3 (pace Harless, De Fabits (1853), 
3-4) or any other account of the founding of Lavinium. 

On ‘Laurolavinium’ see comm. on Cato 5 F7. For the linguistic features of this 
fragment see further General Introduction, I. 26. 


F2 The text is that of A. Lunelli (Maza 55 (2003), 5-83, esp. 49-55), whose use of 
digital imaging technology has now made it possible to read sic [+26]s Fabius 
Servilianus, where previously Fabius was illegible. The final sentence involving 
Minerva cannot with any confidence be attributed to Servilianus (see Lunelli ad loc.). 

Harless (De Fabiis (1853), 43, cf. Peter 1°.118 n.) suggested that Pelops was men- 
tioned in the context of the foundation of Pisa, attributed by some to his descendants 
(Pliny nat. 3.50; Servius Aen. 10.179; Solinus 2.7). But this origin from Pelops is one 
among many (see comm. on Cato 5 F°70), and the context here must remain uncertain. 
Only Lunelli has noted that Servilianus’ own son uniquely (apart from two later 
female attestations: CJL 6.7701, 33842) had the agnomen Eburnus (RE 6. 1796-8, 
no. 111), which is explained by Festus 284: pul/us Iouis dicebatur Q. Fabius, cui Eburno 
cognomen eral propter candorem, quod eius natis fulmine tcta erat (‘(Q. Fabius, whose 
cognomen was Eburnus on account of his whiteness, was called the favourite of 
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Jupiter, because he had been struck on the bottom by lightning’); cf. I. Kajanto, The 
Latin Cognomina (Helsinki, 1965), 64, 227. It seems likely therefore that Servilianus 
mentioned Pelops’ appellation in connection with that of his own son (or vice 
versa). The context cannot be recovered but might be the provision of a different, 
rationalizing explanation for the name Eburnus as applied to Pelops, with Servilianus’ 
son providing a concrete alternative example. However, in view of the gaps in the text, 
and the absence of the precise context for the mention of Servilianus, it may be that 
he was talking about his son independently of any discussion of Pelops, perhaps in a 
dedication. 

Cichorius, Untersuch. Lucilius (1908), 134 n. 1, noted the agnomen as the earliest 
attestation of the adjective, pre-dating Lucilius, 683 Marx. It may be significant that 
eburnus rather than the rival eburneus is used both in the fragment and for Servilianus’ 
son. 


F3 This fragment has been universally assigned to a separate work on pontifical law 
(the only slight doubt was raised by Krause 171, n. 1, noting the absence of a title), 
most recently by Chassignet xviii: ‘sans doute’. On this attribution see introduction, 
I. 229. The fragment occurs in Macrobius’ discussion of the Roman calendar 
(1.12—16), and in particular (1.16.21—7) of the atri dies (the ‘black days’ following the 
Kalends, Nones, and Ides of every month: Wissowa, RE 2. 1922-3; TLL 2.1021; 
Oakley on Livy 6.1.11-12; cf. comm. on Hemina 6 F23). Macrobius’ description of 
Servilianus as pontifex may be based on an inference from the character of the work, 
if it was about pontifical matters; but Servilianus might also have said in a historical 
work that he was a pontifex, in order to lend authority to his comments on aztri dies. 
Alternatively Macrobius’ source (e.g. Varro) might have known from independent 
evidence that he had been a pontifex. The description of Servilianus as pontifex is 
therefore inconclusive in determining the scope and content of the work. 

If the fragment is taken from Servilianus’ Annales, it is presumably from a digres- 
sion inserted at a suitable point in the narrative; but we can only guess where that 
might have been. If the context was the battle of the Allia (which famously took place 
on a black day), then we should have to assume that the work was on a very large scale, 
since the fragment is cited from book 12. But the Allia is not the only context in which 
the discussion of black days could have occurred. 

It has been suggested that Macrobius’ attribution to Servilianus is mistaken and 
that the fragment should be assigned instead to Fabius Pictor’s /ibri iuris pontificii (du 
Rieu included it as F'6 of Ser. Fabius Pictor’s /ibri iuris pontifici, thinking Macrobius 
referred to Seruii Pontificii Iuris rather than Seruiliani Pontificis libri: (Disputatio 
(1856) 395; 209); contra: Peter 1. clxxvii; Pepe, StudUrb (B) 49 (1975), 97). Any error 
would have to be textual, or attributable to an intermediary source (but note that 
Veranius, the intermediary at Macr. 3.2.3, knew the cognomen Pictor and not the 
praenomen Servius), since it is difficult to accept confusion on the part of an author 
who is elsewhere able to cite Fabius Pictor by his cognomen (Macr. 3.2.3; 3.2.11). The 
very existence of a Ser. Fabius Pictor is in any case dubious (Frier, Libri Annales, 
232). Conversely, others (Schanz—Hosius 1°. 174, following Niebuhr, RG 2. 631; 
W. Zimmerman, Klio 26 (1933), 263; contra: Pepe, StudUrb (B) 49 (1975), 97 n. 9) 
have suggested that the fragments of Fabius Pictor’s De ture pontificio are the ones 
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which have been misattributed, belonging instead to Servilianus. Neither of these 
suggestions is at all compelling (cf. Liebs in Herzog—Schmidt 1. 565). 


F4  Priscian quotes Fabius Maximus, following Fannius 12 F7, for the passive use of 
a verb (apiscor) which would usually be deponent. This appears among a long list 
of citations illustrating that the antiqui, amongst whom he includes Livy and Virgil, 
used as communal verbs many which were later considered deponent. The fragment 
cannot be attributed to Servilianus’ history with any confidence (contra: Krause 170), 
hence its position here. Meyer, Oratorum Romanorum Fragmenta, 5; Malcovati, ORF 
(Cunctator F5); and Miinzer, RE 6. 1829, ascribe it to the funeral speech of Fabius 
Cunctator for his son (Cic. Cat. mai. 12, Plut. Fab. 1.9; 24.6); contra: Pepe, StudUrb 
(B) 49 (1975), 98 n. 11. Hertz, GL 2. 380, suggested that it might alternatively belong 
to the funeral laudation of Scipio Aemilianus, written by C. Laelius and delivered by 
Q. Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus in 129 (Cic. Mur. 75; schol. Bob. Mil. 118; cf. Cic. de 
orat. 2.341, with Miinzer, RE 4. 1460). Peter remained undecided (clxxviti); so too 
FE Vollmer, Laudationum funebrium Romanorum historia et reliquiarum editio, JoKPh 
Suppl. 18 (1892), 481, cf. 460 n. 2; and Chassignet 114 n. ad loc. 


F5-11 These fragments are listed here because of the theoretical possibility that the 
Fabius mentioned is not Fabius Pictor but Fabius Maximus Servilianus. In the case of 
F8 and Fro the possibility is more than theoretical, because the quoted extracts 
are evidently from a work in Latin (on the Latin Fabius Pictor see introduction, I. 229 
n. 7). For all matters concerning the content of the fragments see comm. on Fabius 
1 F3, F27, F28, F29, F30, F31, F32. 
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Fl Varro cites this fragment as an illustration of his contention that one of the 
things that demonstrate the great importance attached to domestic animals by the 
ancients is the naming of places after them. Piso’s etymology of ‘Italia’ as deriving 
from the word ‘uituli’ (which could be masculine and mean specifically ‘bull-calves’ 
rather than simply ‘calves’) is similar to that found in Timaeus, who claimed that the 
ancient Greeks had called bulls ‘italoi’ and gave Italy its name because of the number 
and quality of the bulls and the abundance of calves (or bull-calves) found there 
(FGrHist 566 F42, reported in Varro rust. 2.5.3; cf. F42a from Gell. 11.1.1; Varro 
ling. 5.96 (equating ‘uitulus’ and ‘italos’); Col. 6 praef: 7; see also Cato 5 F74, with 
comm.). Piso may have been seeking the nearest Latin equivalent for this Greek 
etymology, or reporting one which had already been suggested. There is a somewhat 
similar etymology of ‘Italia’ in a story told by Hellanicus about Hercules’ wanderings 
in the West (FGrHist 4 F111, reported in DH 1.35): while he was driving the cattle 
of Geryon to Argos, a bull-calf escaped, wandered over the land, and swam the strait 
to Sicily; Hercules called all the land over which it had wandered (which seems to 
have included land on both sides of the strait) ‘ouitoulia’, after ‘ouitoulos’, the word 
used by the inhabitants of Sicily for the calf. Apollodorus tells a similar story (2.5.10), 
but it is a bull which escapes, the local word for it is ‘italos’, and ‘Italia’ appears to 
refer only to land in Sicily through which it had passed. Varro also reports a version of 
the story, in which Hercules follows a bull (referred to as ‘italus’) from Sicily to the 
place that as a result came to be called ‘Italia’ (rust. 2.5.3). Forsythe (84—5) sees the 
Timaean version of how the name originated as being an adaptation of Hellanicus’ 
story, involving a change in the language of origin (87), and considers that this frag- 
ment belongs to Piso’s account of Hercules’ wanderings in Italy (83). The etymology 
could equally well belong to another context, for example a narration of Aeneas’ 
arrival in Italy, so an association with the story of Hercules is not guaranteed. But 
it is very likely to belong with some such account, and to have come earlier than 
F2 in Piso’s first book. On the etymology, see further A. Baudou, LEC 65 (1997), 
211-22. 

In the Social War the Oscan word vitelit (or vitellid) appears on the coins of 
those who were rebelling from Rome, sometimes in association with the image of 
a bull (the Latin ‘Italia’ appears elsewhere in this coinage). For the coins, see 
A. Campana, La monetazione degh insorti italici durante la Guerra Sociale (91-87 a.C.) 
(Soliera, 1987); M. Pobjoy in E. Herring and K. Lomas (eds.), The Emergence of State 
Identuies in Italy (London, 2000), 187-211; and on the word and its cognates, 
D. Krayer in J. Untermann, Worterbuch des Oskisch-Umbrischen (Heidelberg, 2000), 
859-60. 
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Antiochus of Syracuse offered a different derivation of ‘Italia’, from a native king 
Italos (reported in DH 1.12.3), for which see also Cato 5 F74, with comm. For the 
definition of ‘Italia’, cf. also F3; for other etymologies, cf. F8, Fg, F11, F45, F46. 


F2 This fragment is located here because of the evidence of OGR 10.1—2 (=F3). In 
Varro’s list of ten Sibyls, the Cimmerian is sixth and the Cumaean seventh (Lact. mst. 
1.6.7; see H. W. Parke, Siby/s and Sibylline Prophecy in Classical Antiquity (London, 
1988), 33-5), but it is not clear that, when Piso wrote, this distinction was recognized, 
and it is likely that the verbal similarity between the name of the Cimmerians, who are 
associated with Odysseus’ visit to Hades (Od. 11.13-19), and the name of the Greek 
colony of Cumae in Campania had encouraged the location of a ‘Cimmerian’ Sibyl 
here: cf. Forsythe 104—7. For the view that Piso was referring to a Sibyl distinct from 
the Cumaean Sibyl (and that the Cimmerian Sibyl was in effect a reinterpretation of 
an earlier Cimmerian oracle), see Baudou 27-37. 


F3 The OGR apparently attributes this fragment jointly to three authors— Lutatius 
(32 F12), Acilius (7 F8), and Piso: see the commentary on Acilius ad loc. for textual 
discussion. Its explanation of the name of Prochyta is found also in Dionysius (1.53.3) 
and Ovid (met. 14.89). An alternative explanation, that the island was produced 
by volcanic activity (being ‘poured forth’ from the sea: in Greek, zpoxeiv), is found 
in Pliny (nat. 2.203; 3.82; cf. Strabo 1.60; 5.247). See Serv. (DS+S) Aen. 9.712, 
attributing the alternative explanation to Naevius. 

By the time Piso was writing, ‘Italia’, which originally referred to a certain number 
of the Greek colonies in the south (e.g. Thucydides 6.2.4; Tarentum was excluded: 
Antiochus of Syracuse FGrHist 555 F3, Strabo 6.254), had come to include all of 
peninsular Italy, even extending to the Alps (Polybius 2.14.4—6; 3.54.2; but cf. comm. 
on Cato 5 F48 and 150). The passage provides interesting evidence of how strictly 
‘Italia’, as a geographical term, was applied only to the mainland: not even a tiny 
island just off the coast is part of ‘Italia’. For Piso’s etymology of ‘Italia’, see Fr. 


F4 This passage of the OGR immediately follows on from Lutatius 32 F4, which 
itself follows on from Cato 5 Fro (see comm. ad loc.). The fragment of Piso does 
not specify the means whereby Amata killed herself after the death of her husband 
Latinus. In Virgil she hanged herself (Aen. 12.603), but in Fabius Pictor (1 F2) she 
starved herself to death (see comm. ad loc.). It appears that Cato made Amata a cousin 
of Turnus, but without specifying on which side of his family: similarly Dionysius 
(1.64.2). According to Servius, Turnus was Amata’s nephew, the son of her sister 
Venilia (Serv. (DS+S) Aen. 6.90, 7.366, 12.29). Baudou considers that Fabius Pictor, 
Cato, and Piso gave Amata’s name as ‘Amita’ (the name in the MSS of DH 1.64.2 
being Aytra), which Servius and the author of the OGR (or their sources), influenced 
by Virgil’s 4eneid, rendered as ‘Amata’. 


F5 See above on Fabius Pictor 1 F4. In respect of Piso’s version of the Romulus 
story, Dionysius reveals only that it conformed to the standard account as recorded in 
the earliest Roman histories, so we have no information about any distinctive features 
of Piso’s narrative. 
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F6 The asylum was located between the two peaks of the Capitoline hill (the 
Capitolium and the Arx): see Wiseman, LTUR 1. 130 for details. It was perhaps 
referred to also by Cato (5 F117, but see comm. ad loc.). Its protecting deity is said by 
Ovid to be Veiovis (fast. 3.429-48), who had a temple nearby. Thilo regarded the 
transmitted Lucoris as corrupt. Peter printed Lycoris in the first and second editions of 
HIRR 1, but Lucoris in HRF. Forsythe’s version (444-5) of the name is Lycores: he 
represents this as the manuscript reading (421), though it is in fact Jahn’s alternative 
to Masuicius’ Lycoreus (BSGW 1 (1848), 421). Referring to Plutarch’s claim that 
Romulus founded the Capitoline asylum in accordance with a Delphic oracle 
(Rom. 9.3), Forsythe (137-8) posits a historiographical connection between Lycores 
and Apollo Lycoreus, which became an epithet of Delphic Apollo, who is mentioned 
by Apollonius of Rhodes (4.1490, Apollo Av«dpetos): he is adapting the view of 
Altheim, who had suggested that there was actually a historical connection between 
the two. Latte regarded the god as a fabrication by Piso himself: for other possible 
candidates, see Forsythe 138-9. 

An etymological connection may have been made between Lucoris and the Greek 
for wolf, Av«os (cf. Forsythe 137-9; Chassignet 2. 115), especially given the ancient 
association with the wolf of divinities who protected fugitives (cf. Baudou 85); or 
between Lucoris and lucus, the Latin for ‘grove’: Romulus’ asylum was described as 
being ‘between the two groves’ (Livy 1.8.5—6: for other sources and for variations 
in the description, see Forsythe 132 n. 78, and LTUR 1. 130). Forsythe considers 
(141-4) that Piso’s mention of Lycores indicates that he explained the Roman tribe 
Luceres as deriving from /ucus. 


F7 Piso’s depiction of Tarpeia as virtuous and loyal is a striking contrast to that of 
Fabius and Cincius, by whom she is represented as a girl greedy for the gold jewellery 
of the luxurious Sabines. It is unlikely that Piso’s Tarpeia was a Vestal, as Varro’s was 
to be (ding. 5.41, cf. Forsythe 155—6, with n. 120): clearly she will not have been if Piso 
attributed the institution of the Vestals to Numa, as Forsythe argues (see F47, with 
comm., for discussion of that question). 

Forsythe (156-7) conjectures that the statue of Tarpeia in the temple of Jupiter 
Stator (Festus 496), or at any rate its identification, post-dates the publication of Piso’s 
history. The Tarpeia who is depicted as falling under Sabine shields on the coins 
minted by L. Titurius Sabinus in 89 or 88 Bc (Crawford, RRC 344/2a-c: the later date 
in H. B. Mattingly, AZJZN 29 (1982), 20-1, 33) is conceivably Piso’s heroine rather 
than the greedy girl of the other versions, but need not be. In later literature Piso’s 
version is accepted by Dionysius (with enthusiasm: cf. G. Forsythe, Livy and Early 
Rome (Stuttgart, 1999), 41 n. 4), but not by any other surviving author; Livy refers 
to it (1.11.9, the basis of Florus 1.1.12), not naming Piso and not indicating assent or 
dissent. 

A variety of views has been put forward about the motive for Piso’s rehabilitation of 
Tarpeia, usually suggesting that he was rationalizing the traditional account or that 
he acted from patriotic motives: see Chassignet (2. 116) for a catalogue of these. On 
the Tarpeia legend in general, see comm. on Fabius Pictor 1 F7. For the failure of 
Piso’s version to make headway against the alternative tradition, see Baudou, CEA 29 


(1995), 81-9. 
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F8__Piso’s aetiology of the Lacus Curtius in the Forum is the second of three given 
by Varro in this section of his work. The first is that the earth gaped in this place, the 
senate referred the matter to the haruspices, and it was reported that the god of the 
infernal spirits was demanding the fulfilment of a vow, that the bravest citizen would 
be sent down into the place; and a brave man named Curtius rode headlong into the 
chasm, which then closed over him. The third explanation is that the place was struck 
by lightning, and in accordance with a senatorial decree it was fenced around by the 
consul Curtius. 

Forsythe (159-61) suggests that Piso will also have treated the death of the Roman 
Hostus Hostilius, who was considered to have been killed nearby. Mettius Curtius 
also appears in the accounts of this battle in Livy (1.12.1, with the etymology at 
1.13.5), Dionysius (2.42.2-6, etymology at 2.42.6), and Plutarch (Rom. 18.2—19.5, 
etymology at 18.5--6). In Plutarch’s account the name is given simply as Curtius, and 
the place is named after him because it is where his horse sank in the mud. At 7.6.6 
Livy specifically rejects the etymology favoured by Piso in favour of the first of the 
versions given by Varro, attributing neither version to a particular author (see Oakley, 
Comm. 2. 96-100). 

See Giuliani, LTUR 3. 166—7, for the archaeological remains of the Lacus Curtius. 
The surviving relief which may come from the surrounding wall may depict the 
Mettius Curtius of Piso’s version, as Forsythe suggests (164): it is illustrated in 
A. Claridge, Rome (Oxford, 1998), 87. Rawson (Roman Culture, 261-2) suggests that 
Piso’s knowledge of the early building of the cloaca in the Forum, which offered 
better drainage to the area, may have led him to prefer this aetiology to that involving 
M’. Curtius, which was set later on, in the early republic. 

On the problematic ‘Cornelius Stilo’ of the manuscript see Lutatius 32 Fir with 
apparatus, and comm. ad loc.; on Procilius see I. Appendix 1, A32. 


F9 These games are associated by Forsythe (178-9) with the final campaign of 
Romulus’ reign, the defeat of Veii (cf. Plut. Rom. 25). Livy placed them much later, 
after the Gallic Sack (5.50.4), perhaps thus avoiding a potential anachronism, since 
the name of the Capitoline had been explained by the discovery of a head (caput) 
during the building of the temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus under the Tarquins 
(Fabius Pictor 1 F30; Forsythe 179-80). For Romulus’ building a temple to Jupiter 
Feretrius, see Livy 1.10.5—6 and DH 2.34.4 (not in these authors connected with the 
Capitoline games, but with Romulus’ dedication of the first spolia opima). See 
Coarelli, LTUR 3. 135-6, for the historical temple. There is plausibility in Forsythe’s 
suggestion (180) that in calling the games “Tarpeian’, Piso may have been correcting a 
predecessor’s anachronism and supporting his own revision of the Tarpeia story (F'7). 


F10 Piso’s tale depicts the moderation and wisdom of Romulus in his consumption 
of intoxicating drink, and may have been intended as a moral example for his 
readership. Forsythe (170-1) associates this fragment with the tradition of Romulus’ 
legislation on marriage (specifically his ban on women drinking wine) following the 
conclusion of peace with the Sabines. He further conjectures (171-3) that the story 
appeared in Piso’s history in association with the story of Egnatius Maetennus (Pliny 
nat. 14.89), who was acquitted by Romulus of the charge of murder after he had 
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beaten his wife to death for drinking wine from a storage vessel; and that it should 
be associated also with the sumptuary legislation of the third and second centuries 
(173-178; cf. L. Cardinali, BSZ 25 (1995), 430-4). All of these associations are 
possible, though no more than that. Because of the lack of clarity over context, this 
fragment is here placed as the last of the five fragments of Piso pertaining to the 
reign of Romulus, as it was by Peter and Chassignet. See also Fabius Pictor 1 F25, 
comm. 

Linderski (47Ph 123 (2002), 587-600) has demonstrated the likelihood that this 
fragment of Piso’s history originally followed Piso’s version of an anecdote which has 
come down to us in the following garbled form in Charisius (260): rex qui uocabat 
ad caenam, st sibi ea res exhibenda indiceretur quam exhibere non posset, respondit, ut 
Tranquillus refert, isto uilius: hominis erit caena (‘A king who habitually entertained, 
if he were informed that a thing should be provided which he was unable to provide, 
replied, as Tranquillus reports, “Cheaper than that! It will be the dinner of an 
ordinary man”’). Linderski suggests that Suetonius (Tranquillus), from whom 
Charisius had derived his information via Julius Romanus, had reported the story as 
from Piso, whose name dropped out of the tradition at some point (note particularly 
eundem and uilius in Fio). If the association of the two passages is correct, the 
moderate consumption of Piso’s Romulus as a guest in F1o originally matched his 
moderate expenditure as a host, but Gellius focused only on the former. 

The style could be seen as exilis (unadorned), to use Cicero’s terminology (T2, T3), 
but in a positive sense: the anecdote is crisply told, with neat and simple responsion of 
et dicunt and his respondit (unless the alternative manuscript reading is should be 
preferred to fis). It would probably be a reflection of modern sensibility to consider 
the two occurrences of dicunt inelegant: see Briscoe, Comm. 2. 13. Cichorius shares 
Gellius’ positive view of the style of the passage (RE 3. 1394). On Piso’s repetition and 
humour, see Linderski 594. For the probable relevance of Lucilius’ presentation of 
Romulus as condemning luxury (12-17 Marx) and as eating boiled turnips in heaven 
(1357 Marx), see Linderski 596 n. 23. 


F11_ Varro is listing the last of three gates which he says were to be found not in the 
walls of Rome, but inside the city. This appears to be the ‘gate’ or door of the famous 
shrine of Janus Geminus, located in (or just outside) the Forum towards the end of the 
Argiletum (see Tortorici, L7UR 3. g2—3). Much controversy exists about its form (cf. 
Chassignet 2. 117-18). The dedication of the statue of Janus by Numa is mentioned 
also by Pliny (nat. 34.33). Latte (SDAW 7 (1960), 14-16), followed by Forsythe, 
attributes the following information in Varro, that the gate was closed in Numa’s 
reign and again in ‘I: Manlius’ consulship (235 BC), also to Piso’s account, and sees 
Piso as having influenced Livy’s account (1.19.2—3), where the same two closings are 
reported and there is a similarity of wording to this passage of Varro. Latte (SDAW 7 
(1960), 15) argues that Piso invented the second closing of the gate: taking the 
occasion of the supposed reopening of the gate to be the defection of Falerii in 235 Bc, 
and holding that be//o Carthaginiensi primo confecto must refer to 241 rather than to 
the subsequent period, he suggests that Piso has confused T. Manlius (cos. 235) with 
A. Manlius (cos. 241; also 244). Other sources refer to these two closings of the temple 
of Janus (Plut. Numa 20.2, mor. 322A—C; Florus 2.3.1; Eutrop. 3.3; Orosius 4.12.4; 
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schol. Veron. Aen. 7.607). For the sources which associate the shrine with the reign of 
Romulus rather than Numa, see Forsythe 188-9. 


F12 At 28.13~-14 (=F 15b, below) Pliny again cites Piso, after referring back to this 
treatment in book 2 of the eliciting of thunderbolts, for the information that Tullus 
Hostilius followed Numa’s procedures incorrectly and was killed by a thunderbolt. It 
seems most likely that Piso referred to the subject both under the reign of Numa and 
under that of Tullus Hostilius (rather than that he referred to it just once, either 
under Numa’s reign with a forward-looking reference to Tullus Hostilius or under 
Tullus Hostilius’ reign with a backward-looking reference to Numa). Like Roth 
before them, Peter, Forsythe, and Chassignet have treated the first Plinian citation of 
Piso (2.140) as a fragment belonging to Numa’s reign and the second (28.14) as a 
fragment belonging to Tullus Hostilius’ reign (Roth F16 and F 19, Peter F1o and F13, 
Forsythe F17 and F20, and Chassignet (followed by Beck—Walter) F12 and F15). The 
problem with this is that they thereby include among their fragments of Piso’s 
account of Numa’s reign Pisonian text from Pliny nat. 2.140 which they actually 
regard as pertaining to his account of Tullus Hostilius’ reign, and which therefore 
belongs later in the sequence of fragments (cf. Baudou 141). However, the statement 
that the eliciting of thunderbolts was quite often done by Numa (a Numa saepius hoc 
factitatum) occurs only in Pliny 2.140 and not in Pliny 28.14. If, therefore, we accept 
that Piso referred to the subject under both reigns, this statement constitutes a 
fragment pertaining specifically to his account of Numa’s reign (and so is placed here 
and numbered as F 12), while the remainder of the Pisonian text (quod imitatum parum 
rite Tullum Hostilium ictum fulmine) constitutes the first of two versions (in this edition 
F15a and F15b) of the same passage of Piso belonging to his account of the reign of 
Tullus Hostilius. All editors of Piso from Popma (37) to Krause (147), with the 
exception of Frotscher, in fact treated @ Numa saepius hoc factitatum as the only 
Pisonian text in Pliny 2.140, although they do then reproduce Pliny 28.14 as a 
separate fragment. Baudou (141), followed by Chassignet (2. 118), mistakenly claims 
that Frier (Libri Annales, 212) regards both fragments as belonging to Tullus 
Hostilius’ reign. 

While Pliny describes Numa in 2.140 (F12) as quite frequently summoning 
thunderbolts, in 28.14 (F15b) he describes Tullus Hostilius as (unsuccessfully) 
attempting to follow Numa’s formula for ‘calling down Jupiter from heaven’. So 
it appears that by ‘calling down Jupiter from heaven’ Pliny may mean in effect 
‘summoning a thunderbolt’. However, it is worth noting that in the account of Antias 
(25 F8) Numa calls down Jupiter to receive instructions about expiating thunderbolts 
(cf. comm. ad loc.). Furthermore, at Livy 1.20.7 one of the duties which Numa 
assigns to the pontifex is to establish what portents manifested in thunderbolts or 
other visible signs should be taken to be matters of concern and acted upon; and to 
receive divine guidance on this, Numa consecrates an altar to Jupiter Elicius on the 
Aventine, so that he might consult him by auguries about what portents should 
properly be treated in this way (cf. Plut. Numa 15.10). It is possible, therefore, that in 
Piso’s original account Numa called down Jupiter to receive advice about thunder- 
bolts, and that this appears in Pliny in a garbled way. This is perhaps easier to accept 
than Forsythe’s ingenious attempt (200-1) to explain the difference by suggesting 
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that Piso’s Numa asked questions at the altar of Jupiter Elicius and received answers 
in the form of lightning flashes. 

For Jupiter Elictus see on Antias 25 F'8. For another possible example in Piso of the 
power of words in religious ritual cf. F47, and for another death of a king involving a 
thunderbolt cf. F48. 


F13 > Numa’s death by illness is later found in wir. i//. 3.2, while Dionysius (2.76.5) 
and Appian (reg. 2.2) record that he died of old age. Piso may have combined these 
two traditions, as Chassignet suggests (2. 25), or the two causes of death may sub- 
sequently have been separated by writers on the regal period. The preceding passage 
of Plutarch gives differing versions of the identity of Numa’s wife (or wives) and 
child (or children). According to one version, he had not only a daughter Pompilia 
(the mother of Ancus Marcius), but also four sons, Pompon, Pinus, Calpus, and 
Mamercus, each of whom became the ancestor of a distinguished family. It is reason- 
able to suppose that Piso at least subscribed to the view that Calpus was the ancestor 
of the Calpurnii (cf. Rawson, Roman Culture, 258 n. 69), whether or not he himself 
invented it. Forsythe (203-6) argues that by the time Piso wrote, such a claim of 
descent may already have been made by the Pomponii, the Marcii (via Ancus 
Marcius), the Aemilii (via Mamercus), and the Pinarii. It seems that Cn. Gellius 
(14 F22) subsequently contradicted such claims (except perhaps those of the Marcii) 
by recording that Numa had only a daughter (Pompilia, by another wife, Lucretia). 


F14 See Hemina 6 F35 for the full text of this passage and discussion of the various 
problems (and see also Tuditanus 10 F3 and Antias 25 Fg, 57~8). As for Piso’s 
contribution, it is not clear if hoc idem refers to the whole story of the discovery and 
burning of Numa’s books in 181 BC attributed by Pliny to Hemina, to the essence of it. 
or to the latter part of it (and, if so, whether to its final sentence or to a longer portion 
of the text than that), so only the sentence specifying how Piso’s account differs 1s 
printed in bold. While Hemina’s treatment of the episode seems to come from his 
account of the discovery of the books, the book number given by Pliny for Piso’s 
account shows that he treated it under the reign of Numa. Piso appears to have been 
the first author to divide the books into two sets, one consisting of texts of pontifical 
law, the other of texts of Pythagorean philosophy, and to have specified the number of 
each (seven). It is not clear if Piso accepted the books as genuine, nor if he held that 
Numa was instructed by Pythagoras. It does not appear that Piso is Livy’s main 
source for his account of the episode (40.29.3-14: see on Hemina 6 F35 and on Antias 
25 F57), but like Piso he divides the books into two categories, with seven in each. 

Pliny’s use here of commentarii rather than annales (which he uses in F12/F 15a and 
F15b) is of little significance, and reflects his casual approach to such matters; there 
is therefore no need to emend the text, with Cardinali (Maia 39 (1987), 131-5), to 
primo, sed commentariorum libros, septem ... (‘in book 1, but he says that they were 
books of commentarit, seven . . .’). 


F1l5a—b See above on F12. According to Livy (1.31.5-—8), Tullus Hostilius, having 
himself become ill, had attempted to perform religious rites to Jupiter Elictus which 
he had found in the works of Numa; angered by their incorrect performance, Jupiter 
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killed him with a thunderbolt, which also destroyed his house. Dionysius (3.35) also 
has this version, but notes that the majority of writers claim that Tullus and his family 
were murdered by Ancus Marcius, and that his house was then set on fire to cover up 
the crime. For other accounts of his death, see Cic. rep. 2.32; Val. Max. 9.12.1; App. 
reg. frag. 2.2; Eutrop. 1.42; vin. ill. 4.4; Zon. 7.6; Florus 1.3.9; Orosius 2.4.9—10; 
Chron. of aD 354 (the last three not giving the manner of his death). 

Ogilvie (Comm. 125) suggested that the Annales Maximi were Piso’s source for 
Tullus’ death. This speculation is accepted by Forsythe, who notes (216) that in the 
parallel story of Aremulus Silvius (F48=OGR 18.3) the Annales are cited alongside 
Piso (F3). 


F16 Dionysius has been explaining Servius Tullius’ institution of pagi, rural 
centres, and their use for the levy and for collecting taxes, and has just described 
(4.15.3-4) the institution of the Paganalia, a festival where each inhabitant of a pagus 
deposited a coin, a different one in each case for men, women, and children. Rawson 
(Roman Culture, 262) believes that Piso invented his account of Servius Tullius’ 
practice of taking the census in the city in order to explain ancient offerings which he 
saw in one or more of the temples mentioned; this is more plausible than Forsythe’s 
suggestion (224) that genuine historical customs (though ones later than Servius 
Tullius) may lie behind it. For Juno Lucina, Libitina, and Juventas, goddesses con- 
cerned respectively with childbirth, burials, and men of military age, see Chassignet 
2. 118-19. For the confusion of Libitina with Venus Lubentina see Forsythe 460-1. 
The anachronistic presence of coinage in this story is part of a tradition, going back 
at least as far as Timaeus (FGrHist 566 F6r), linking Servius Tullius to the invention 
of coinage. According to M. H. Crawford (Mélanges 7. Heurgon (Rome, 1976), 199= 
Coinage and Money under the Roman Republic (London, 1985), 18), Piso’s version, 
which could be borrowing from Greek practices (cf. [Arist.] Oecon. 1347a14-17), is 
‘redolent of the concern with Roman military manpower of the Gracchan age’. 


F17_Priscian is commenting on allicuit, for which see TLL 1.1676. The context 
cannot be established with confidence. Peter tentatively but plausibly suggested that 
the fragment related to Tarquinius Superbus’ giving his daughter in marriage to 
Octavius Mamilius of Tusculum (Livy 1.49.9; DH 4.45.1-2), as a means of winning 
over the Latins: in Livy’s account, perque eas nuplias multos sibi cognatos amicosque etus 
conciat, ‘and through that marriage, he reconciled to himself many of the man’s 
relatives and friends’. Forsythe (234-8), followed by Beck—Walter, accepts Peter’s 
suggestion without any expression of doubt, and adds further conjectures; Chassignet 
reports it neutrally (1. 29), citing also vi. i//. 16.1 and Eutr. 1.12.1. Our view is that, 
although the suggestion is very attractive, we should suspend judgement, and the 
passage is therefore located at the end of book 1 as a fragment of unclear context. If 
Peter’s view is correct, this fragment came after F18 in sequence, and F'18 also comes 
from book 1. 


F18 It is hard to say how much, if any, of the text preceding the Pisonian fragment 
proper, which simply says that Arruns and L. Tarquinius (i.e. Tarquinius Superbus, 
“Tarquin the Proud’) were not sons of Tarquinius Priscus (and Tanaquil) but 
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grandsons, might have appeared in Piso’s account; much of the reasoning is likely to 
be the work of Dionysius, who had a particular interest in chronology and returned to 
this issue on a number of occasions. We cautiously place in bold here only what is 
explicitly attributed to Piso by Dionysius. The intervening reign of Servius Tullius 
was probably already in Piso’s day calculated as being forty-four years in length (see 
Forsythe 229). At any rate, the ‘long’ chronology for the age of the Tarquins 
was already established in Fabius Pictor (1 F8). Piso’s suggestion, that Tarquinius 
Superbus was the grandson, not the son, of Tarquinius Priscus makes better sense 
of the traditional story, although it failed to persuade his successors, including Livy. 
The historians referred to in §4 (r@v Pwyaixkay ovyypadéwy twes) have been 
identified with Cn. Gellius and Licinius Macer, the former of whom may have 
invented Priscus’ other wife, Gegania (Forsythe 231-2). On the general problem of 
the chronology of the later regal period, and the value of Piso’s rationalization, see 
comm. on Fabius 1 F8 and the bibliography cited there. 


F19 The building referred to is the temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus on the 
Capitoline, conceived in Livy’s account by Tarquinius Priscus (1.38.7; cf. 1.55.1), but 
actually constructed, according to the narrative of which this fragment forms a part, 
by his son Superbus. For the possibility of confusion between the two kings in the 
annalists’ accounts, see comm. on Antias 25 F1g. Piso’s figure is perhaps more than 
twelve times that of Pictor (cf. Forsythe 241 n. 213, equating an Attic talent with 
eighty Roman pounds); alternatively, it may be ten times Pictor’s figure (cf. Ogilvie, 
Comm. 212, equating one talent with 100 pounds). Ogilvie suggests (Comm. 212-13) 
that Pictor’s figure of forty talents is based on Thucydides 2.13.5, where the same 
figure is given for the gold ornaments on the statue of Athena Parthenos (but 
cf. comm. on Fabius Pictor 1 F12), and that Piso’s figure may have been influenced 
by restoration work on the temple in 179 Bc (Livy 40.52.3) or 142 (Pliny mat. 33.37 
(gilding of the ceiling); cf. 36.185 (installation of a diamond-pattern floor, perhaps the 
work of the censors of 147)). Forsythe suggests (240) that Piso gave an estimate of the 
total building-cost without explaining the source of the funds, and that Livy has 
mistakenly represented him as claiming both that the money was insufficient to pay 
for the foundations, and that it derived from the booty taken at Suessa Pometia. 
Dionysius (4.50.4—5) and Plutarch (Pud/. 15.3) give the same figure as Piso for the 
foundations of the temple: Forsythe argues (242-4) that in the former case it may 
derive from Valerius Antias, and, in the latter case, directly or indirectly from Livy. 
However, there may be a simpler explanation for the high figure, which is that at an 
early stage the relevant numeral in Piso’s text became corrupted (cf. F20, comm., and 
F28, comm., for similar possible cases of scribal error in Piso’s text in antiquity). 

It is here accepted that the text originally read nu/lius ne horum quidem magnificen- 
liam operum, and that later on fundamenta was added (from §7) and magnificentiam 
altered to magnificentia or magnificentiae (as Hayley argues: see Ogilvie, Comm. 213). 
As Ogilvie suggests, Livy’s point would seem to be that Piso’s figure for the sum of 
money which was insufficient to cover the cost of the temple’s foundation is far too 
large, since it would exceed the cost of constructing the whole of a lavish building in 
the more extravagant Rome of Livy’s own day. Forsvthe (467-8) considers there to 
be no problem in accepting the reading nullius ne horum quidem magnificentiae operum 
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Jundamenta, translating these words as ‘the foundations of any grandiose contem- 
porary building’, but fundamenta sits very oddly with the abstract magnificentiae in 
this context, and the overall contrast would seem to be less effective. 

If F17 refers to Tarquinius Superbus (see comm. ad loc.), this fragment may well 
belong to the same book. It cannot be ruled out, however, that it should go in book 2, 
with F2o. See introduction, I. 236-7. 


F20 This fragment concerns the abdication or deposition of L. Tarquinius 
Collatinus from the consulship in the first year of the republic (cf. Livy 2.2.3—-7; Cic. 
rep. 2.53; off: 3.40; for later sources, see L. Finette and A. Baudou, in M.-O. Jentel 
and G. Deschénes-Wagner (eds.), 7ranguillitas: Mélanges en l’honneur de Tran tam 
Tinh (Quebec, 1994), 179-89, at 186 n. 25). The subject of Piso’s sentence will be 
Collatinus’ consular colleague L. Junius Brutus (Livy 2.2.7). 

It has been suggested that the fragment may have relevance for the politics of Piso’s 
own day, where the issue arose of whether a magistrate deemed to be a serious 
problem should be deposed by the people (as was the tribune M. Octavius at the 
instigation of his fellow tribune Ti. Gracchus, in the year of Piso’s consulship), or 
should rather be persuaded to resign voluntarily (R. A. Bauman, 4Class 9 (1966), 
129-41). However, it is not clear how Piso’s Collatinus responded to the request 
to leave Rome. Broughton considers that he was deposed (MRR 1. 1); Astin reads 
the passage as being slightly more likely to imply voluntary abdication than 
deposition (Scipio Aemilianus (Oxford, 1967), 318, 348, noting the verbal similarities 
with Livy 2.2.7); while Bauman (133—4), S. Boscherini (StudUrb(B) 49 (1975), 
148-50), and Finette-Baudou (186 n. 26) are confident that he abdicated 
voluntarily. Rawson emphasizes that we cannot tell either way (Roman Culture, 266). 
However, Livy per. 67, which says that Q. Caepio (cos. 106) was the first person to 
have his imperium abrogated since King Tarquinius, may be thought to tell against 
deposition. 

Gellius is interested in the unusual construction he has found in his text of Piso. In 
an English translation it is extremely difficult to represent the changing forms of 
Roman names directly, so such differences are here acknowledged rather by a change 
of phrasing in the relevant sentence (except where Gellius takes Tarquinio to be 
an adjective and uses Ju/ium in the same way). The sentence ‘my name is Iulius’ 
represents the Latin mihi nomen est Iulius; ‘I am called “Iulius”’ represents mihi 
nomen est Iulio. In both of these the dative of the personal pronoun (mzh1) is used with 
the verb ‘to be’ (es) to indicate possession. In the former, the proper noun Julius 
is in the nominative case; in the latter, Ju/io has been attracted into the dative case of 
mihi. By contrast with these two standard forms of expression, in which the word 
nomen is the subject of the verb ‘to be’ (est), in the usage which Gellius found in his 
text of Piso (Tarquinio nomine esset, translated here as ‘he possessed the Tarquinian 
name’ in preference to the more literal ‘he was with (or ‘from’) the Tarquinian name’) 
the verb ‘to be’ (esse) has a person as its subject (Collatinus). Gellius takes Tarquinio 
as an adjective in agreement with the ablative noun nomine and produces an 
example intended to highlight the peculiarity of such usage—mihi nomen est Iulium, 
translated here as ‘my name is Iulian’. Ju/ium must here be the neuter nominative 
of Julius used as an adjective (Forsythe (247) mistakes this for an accusative of the 
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proper noun, and fails to note that what bothers Gellius is not the use of the 
ablative case but the apparent use of Turquinio as an adjective in agreement with 
nomine). 

If Gellius’ copy of Piso’s text was correct, it is also possible that Piso was using 
Tarquinio not as an adjective, but as a proper noun in the ablative in apposition to 
nomine. In that case we might translate his original Targuinio nomine esset as ‘he 
possessed the name Tarquin’. However, Gellius’ copy of Piso’s text may not have been 
correct. It is worth noting the manuscripts of Gellius’ text which have Tarquinio 
nomen esset rather than Tarquinio nomine esset in his first reference to Piso’s usage (see 
apparatus). These cannot represent correctly what Gellius wrote, since his illustrative 
example (mthi nomen est Iulium) would not then make sense (which is why Hertz’s 
emendation of nomen to nomine is clearly correct). But they do show how easy is 
scribal confusion between nomuine esset and nomen esset. Piso may originally have 
written guia Tarquinio nomen esset, where a pronoun in the dative is understood and 
the proper noun is attracted into that case (becoming Turquinio): this would then be 
an instance of the second of the standard usages to which Gellius refers. If so, then at 
some point a scribal error occurred, with the result that the text of Piso which Gellius 
saw contained the false reading Tarquinio nomine esset instead of the correct Tarquinio 
nomen esset. Thus it is possible that Gellius rightly noted that this text was peculiar, 
but drew the wrong conclusion. For possible scribal errors in Livy’s text of Piso, see 
Fig, comm.; F28, comm. 

Finette-Baudou (188~9, cf. Baudou 218) do not question whether Piso actually 
wrote Tarquinio nomine esset, but propose to read gut a Tarquinio nomine esset (‘who, 
by his name, was on Tarquin’s side’) rather than guia ... (‘because he possessed 
the Tarquinian name’ (or ‘the name Tarquin’)). However, this would make the 
juxtaposition of the two ablatives very awkward. Baudou (219) also emends the 
reading of the earlier manuscripts Romam contendat (‘to hurry to Rome’) to Roma 
contendat (‘to hurry away from Rome’), but this goes less well with sua woluntate 
(‘of his own accord’) than does the reading of the later manuscripts Roma concedat (‘to 
leave Rome’), which is accepted here. 


F21  Priscian is commenting on the irregular form of the future participle 
ignosctturus (here in the accusative) in Piso, which contrasts with the regular form 
ignoturus (which is used in Cato 5 F102). The reference must be to the offer to pardon 
an offence, but beyond that the context cannot be identified with confidence. Most 
editors (including Peter, Forsythe, and Beck—Walter) have followed Lachmann, who 
suggested (De fontibus Historiarum T. Livit commentatio 1 (Gottingen, 1822), 50) that 
the fragment refers to the story of the rape of Lucretia by Sextus Tarquinius (cf. Livy 
1.58.9), and specifically to the words spoken to Lucretia by her husband Tarquinius 
Collatinus. The attribution is accepted by Bonaria (Latomus 44 (1985) 879), who 
emends the book number from ii to i, on the grounds that it would be strange for the 
expulsion of the Tarquins to be delayed until the second book, if the first covered 
the whole monarchic period; but such a view embodies a presupposition about the 
economy of Piso’s work which cannot be substantiated (see introduction, I. 236-7). 
The fragment need not refer to the Lucretia story in any case: see Baudou (208-15) 
for the suggestion that it may concern an event of 501 BC Varr. (Livy 2.18.10). If the 
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association with the rape of Lucretia is correct, this fragment came before F2o in 
Piso’s work. 


F22 This concerns an equestrian and togate statue of Cloelia on the Velia, which 
was destroyed by fire (DH 5.35.2). See M. Sehlmeyer, Stadtromische Ehrenstatuen der 
republikanischen Zeit (Stuttgart, 1999), g8—101, suggesting that it may actually have 
been a statue of a goddess on horseback. Cloelia is said to have been given as a hostage 
to Porsina, but escaped back to Rome on horseback (or by swimming); when she was 
handed back to Porsina, he freed her and the other hostages who had been given with 
her. See Livy 2.13.6-11, with Ogilvie, Comm. ad loc.; Forsythe 469-70 for the other. 
sources on her exploits; cf. I. 629-30, and Rawson, Roman Culture, 262. For the statue 
of Horatius, see Annales Maximi F6. 


F23 This fragment comes from Pliny’s discussion of gold crowns. Piso apparently 
reported that the first ever award of a gold crown for bravery was after the battle of 
Lake Regillus, a tradition hinted at by Livy (2.20.12) and Dionysius (6.14.1), but did 
not name the recipient. The statement in Plutarch (Cor. 3.2) that Coriolanus was the 
first to be awarded the corona ciuica (a crown of oak leaves, not of gold) at Regillus may 
be a later variant of Piso’s story. The passage that comes after the section we have 
highlighted in bold, recording the award of a gold crown to Ser. Cornelius Merenda 
(in 275 BC, during the Pyrrhic War), may also be taken from Piso’s history, especially 
because it is followed by a further reference to Piso, and his award of a gold crown to 
his own son during the Sicilian slave war in 133 BC (Harduinus’ supplement 
(‘<trium>’) is from Val. Max. 4.3.10 (=T13a); Pliny’s version of Piso’s donation to 
his own son appears slightly garbled). That the whole passage, which we have printed 
in full, derives from Piso, and the last section from his account of his own consulship, 
is therefore a reasonable hypothesis (thus Forsythe 261-2). It is clear enough that Piso 
had a special (and personal) interest in the history of honorific crowns. See further on 


F323. 


F24 This fragment concerns the place to which the plebs is supposed to have 
seceded in 494 BC Varr. The problem of debt led to unrest among the plebs, and 
secession: this resulted in the creation of two tribunes of the plebs. Livy prefers the 
more popular version, that the plebs seceded to the Sacred Mount, three miles from 
the city across the Anio, to Piso’s version, according to which they went to the 
Aventine (2.32.2-3). For the possible relevance of the occupation of the Aventine by 
C. Gracchus and his supporters in 121, see Forsythe 280. 

This and the following fragment are our earliest references in the Roman annalistic 
tradition to the office of tribune of the plebs. See Cornell, Beginnings, 258-60; 
Tuditanus 10 F7. 


F25 This comes from Livy’s account of plebeian agitation which led to the creation 
of the tribal assembly for electing tribunes. As in the previous fragment, Livy is 
rejecting Piso’s version of events, in which the number of tribunes of the plebs was 
now raised (in 471 Bc Varr.) from two to five: in the alternative tradition which Livy 
favours, the number had been thus augmented in the year in which the office was 
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created, 494 BC Varr., with the first two tribunes appointing three colleagues (2.33.2). 
After his account of that, Livy had immediately reported that other authors claimed 
that only two tribunes were appointed on the Sacred Mount (2.33.3): compare Cic. 
rep. 2.59. See MRR 1. 13—16. Diodorus says that four tribunes were appointed for the 
first time in 471 BC Varr. (11.68.8), and has versions of the first four names given by 
Piso: Forsythe (285-6) suggests that the fifth has dropped out because of its similarity 
to the fourth, but is then obliged to assume that 7révre was changed to rérTapes in 
Diodorus. 


F26 For problems in the text, and for discussion of the historical and historio- 
graphical issues raised by this fragment, see the commentary on Cincius 2 F4. 


F27 Piso’s mention of the Romans’ first celebration of a /ectisternium (399 BC Varr.) 
comes from the account of Dionysius. A similar account is to be found in Livy 
(5.13.4-8), where the ceremony, a strewing of couches for the gods lasting eight days, 
arises from a consultation of the Sibylline Books in response to a plague. Forsythe 
(311-12) plausibly suggests that Piso may be one of Livy’s sources. There is an 
implicit contrast here between the behaviour on that ancient occasion of Romans, 
foreigners, and slaves, and the behaviour of people at such an occasion in Piso’s own 
day (as is shown by eiwdrTwy, ‘are accustomed to’, ‘usually’). Compare Fro for Piso’s 
account of Romulus’ moderate drinking habits. 


F28 Livy’s account of the events of these two omitted years is at 9.42-3 (see MRR 
1. 164-6). He is clearly declaring himself unsure whether it was accidentally or on 
purpose that Piso omitted the two sets of consuls (as Oakley notes (Comm. 3. 575). 
consules here means ‘pairs of consuls’), but there are different possible interpretations 
of Livy’s description of how an accidental omission may have occurred. We 
take memoria as nominative, and as meaning ‘mention’ or ‘the record’ rather than 
‘memory’ (if the latter, ewm should probably be understood and the meaning would be 
‘his memory deserted him’). If memoria is ablative, or if the conjecture memoriamne 
is correct, a subject such as haec res would need to be understood and the meaning 
would be ‘it escaped his memory’. For palaeographically more difficult conjectures, 
see Oakley, Comm. 3. 575 n. 1. 

Kornemann (Der Priestercodex in der Regia (Tiibingen, 1912), 54), influenced by 
Miunzer (see F29, comm.), thought that the omission of the consuls may have been 
deliberate, in order to bring about a number of consular colleges that would match the 
interval which had elapsed between the dedication of the Capitoline temple and 
the dedication of the temple of Concordia in 304 Bc Varr. (the number of years in 
question was referred to in the dedicatory inscription on the latter temple). A similar 
sort of reasoning had been attributed to Piso by Holzapfel (Romuische Chronologie 
(Leipzig, 1885), 237-8), though in respect of a different interval. Accidental omission 
by Piso is perhaps more likely, as Mommsen (Chron.* 124 n. 222) and Latte (SDAW 7 
(1960), 9) thought, but omission may have occurred in another way—through scribal 
error (for example, the overlooking of one or more columns of text) which resulted in 
those two sets of consuls’ being omitted from Livy’s text of Piso. See F1g—20, comm., 
for other possible cases of scribal error in Piso’s text in antiquity. 
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F29 There are accounts of this Cn. Flavius, curule aedile in 304 Bc Varr., in Livy 
9.46, Pliny nat. 33.17-20, and a number of other passages (helpfully gathered in 
Oakley, Comm. 3. 600-15; see also the references in MRR 1. 168, and cf. Forsythe 
342-3, 480; note that Pliny makes Flavius the scribe of Appius Claudius, as 
does Pomponius dig. 1.2.2.7). For Flavius’ career and activity, see Oakley, Comm. 
3. 607-15. Livy (§§1-2) mentions that certain annales referred to Flavius’ election to 
the curule aedileship while still a scribe (in language strongly reminiscent of this 
passage), and then gives the alternative account of Licinius Macer (27 F24), wherein 
Flavius was no longer a scribe at the time of the election, and had already been 
tribune, triumvir nocturnus, and triumvir for founding a colony. Livy then says that 
there is no disagreement about his conflict with the nobles, who despised his low 
birth, that Flavius published both the civil law, which had been hidden in the pontiffs’ 
archives, and the days on which legal business might be brought (the /asz:), and 
that he dedicated a temple of Concordia. It is not clear how much of this latter 
information, if any, was in Piso’s account (see Oakley, Comm. 3. 605-6), but it can 
hardly be the case that Gellius’ excerpt from Piso represents his entire treatment of 
Flavius, as Rawson argues (Roman Culture, 266-7). Finally, Livy (§§8—9) tells the story 
of the visit to the sick friend which we find in Piso, and recounts the indignation of the 
nobles at Flavius’ election. Pliny’s account has both similarities with and differences 
from Livy’s: for example, both authors report that he dedicated the temple of 
Concordia, but only Pliny informs us that he had vowed to do so if successful in 
reconciling the orders, and that the temple contained an inscription referring to 
the time that had elapsed since the dedication of the Capitoline temple (for a full 
comparison, see Oakley, Comm. 3. 606-7). 

For the preferability of deleting the aedilis or aediles of the paradosis at the 
beginning of §3 to the various other emendations that have been proposed, see Oakley, 
Comm. 3. 601, n. I. 

Miinzer (Hermes 31 (1896), 309-11), like Kiessling before him (RAM 15 (1860), 
608), sees Piso as the source for Pliny’s account of Flavius and his dedication of the 
temple of Concordia. This temple was dedicated in the year we label as 304 BC Varr., 
but Pliny refers to the inscription recording the dedication as dating it to 204 years 
after the dedication of the Capitoline temple (which on standard inclusive counting 
would put that in 507 BC, two years later than the Varronian date for it), and he gives 
the dedication of the temple of Concordia as taking place in the 448th year after the 
founding of the city (on the reading of manuscripts V and R), which would thus be 
dated to 751 BC, two years later than Varro’s foundation date. Miinzer ingeniously 
suggests that Piso’s omission of two pairs of consuls (i.e. of the consuls of 307 and 306 
BC Varr.) recorded in F28 was needed in order for the inscription’s ‘204 years’ to make 
sense, and that, taken with what Minzer supposes to be Piso’s date for the dedication 
of the Capitoline temple, namely 245 vears ab urbe condita, this gave Piso an a.u.c. date 
for the dedication of the temple of Concordia of 448 (inclusively reckoned), as it 
appears in Pliny. However, Piso’s foundation date was not 751 BC (see F32, comm. and 
F38, comm.), so even if we are prepared to think that Piso might have omitted two 
pairs of consuls deliberately for such a reason, Minzer’s reconstruction cannot work 
and does not support the notion of Piso as being the source for Pliny’s account at this 
point. Both Cato and Hemina had a foundation date of 751 Bc (see Cato 5 F13, 
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comm.; Hemina 6 F23, comm.; and Gellius 14 F29, comm.), though it is not clear 
how many years after the foundation either author may have placed the dedication of 
the temple of Concordia. If the reading of the Bamberg manuscript of Pliny is correct, 
Pliny gave the dedication of the temple of Concordia as taking place in the 449th year 
after the founding of the city (rather than the 448th), and so may have been using a 
source which put the foundation of Rome in 752 Bc (as did the Capitoline /asz1). 
Elsewhere (Beitrdge . .. Plinius, 225-7), Munzer argues for Piso as Pliny’s source here 
(to which he sees Pliny as having been directed by reading Varro) on the basis of a 
comparison between Pliny’s account and Livy’s, and of Pliny’s reference to his use of 
antiquissimt annales. For the difficulties with this view, see Oakley, Comm. 3. 606-7. 

Gellius was clearly much impressed by the directness of Piso’s narration. In both 
parts of the passage Piso switches from reporting a tale told by others (dicitur) to 
direct statement. It is unlikely that the three occurrences of Anni filius in the passage 
are fortuitous (cf. Cichorius, RE 3. 1394, for whom they exemplify an old-fashioned, 
weighty style of presentation). Piso is thereby constantly drawing the attention of 
readers to Flavius’ descent from his freedman father. See Linderski, 47Ph 123 (2002), 
594, for Piso’s use of repetition here, and Courtney, ALP 143. But it is unclear if the 
story is being told to Flavius’ discredit or favour: for the opposing views (e.g. Latte 
(SDAW 7 (1960), 9-12), who thinks Piso hostile; Forsythe (342), who considers him 
sympathetic), see Oakley (Comm. 3. 616), who considers that Piso probably had mixed 
feelings towards Flavius. 

There are several striking features of language and style in this passage: note the 
paratactic style, with use of -gue in §§2—-4 and asyndeton in §6; the use of resumptive is; 
the repetition of /empore; the ellipse of the subject of renuntiauerunt; and nemo follow- 
ing the plural Ai contemnentes (cf. Adams, ALLP, 93). If Hertz’s emendation of the 
beginning of §3 to aedilem is qui or aedilem qui were correct, this would be an example 
of hyperbaton. See further, General Introduction, I. 26. For a detailed comparison of 
Piso’s style and Livy’s, see Oakley, Comm. 3. 604-6. 


F30 Livy is referring to the year 299 BC, for which Licinius Macer (27 F24) and 
Tubero (38 Fg) had given Q. Fabius (Maximus Rullianus) as curule aedile, with 
L. Papirius Cursor as his colleague. In their accounts, the centuries had wanted to 
choose Fabius as consul, but he had asked them to defer this to a year of warfare; he 
claimed that he would be of greater service to the republic if he held an urban 
magistracy, and so was elected curule aedile instead. Livy’s conjecture is that Sp. 
Carvilius’ cognomen ‘Maximus’ led to confusion with Q, Fabius Maximus, and hence 
gave rise to this story. Forsythe (347) regards this as possibly too charitable to Licinius 
Macer, whom he considers to be guilty of invention for dramatic effect, although he 
allows that Macer’s alternative account may have arisen because Piso’s curule aediles 
are plebeian and do not conform to the pattern of alternating patrician and plebeian 
curule aediles in this period (348-9). Broughton asks whether aediles of successive 
years may have been telescoped (MRR 1. 173-4 n. 3). See Macer 27 F25, comm., and 
Oakley, Comm. 4. 139-49. 

Klinger (De decimi Livi bri fontibus (Diss. Leipzig, 1884), 16) suggests that, since 
this is one of the few passages in which Livy gives filiation, it was characteristic 
of Piso’s annales to give filiation, and he considers this passage to be an example of 
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how close Livy keeps to the detail of his sources. See Oakley, Comm. 4. ad loc., and 
compare F29. Cichorius (RE 3. 1394) also cites F38, where, however, there is filiation 
for Aemilius but not Popillius. 


F31 The context is Pliny’s discussion of different kinds of timber, and how 
quickly it can or should be worked after felling. Duilius secured victory over the 
Carthaginians at Mylae in 260: the figure of sixty days recurs in Florus 1.18(2.2)7 
and Orosius 4.7.8, which suggests strongly that it was in Livy. The operations against 
Hiero (of Syracuse) are presumably those conducted by M’. Valerius Maximus 
Messalla, the consul of 263: thus this passage appears to contradict Polybius 
(1.20.1-12), who says that the Romans did not develop a fleet until 261 Bc. Forsythe 
(361) is sceptical about Piso’s statement that 220 ships were made in forty-five days, 
both in general and because this was the earlier of the two occasions referred to. 
On the later occasion the fleet took longer to build and was probably smaller: both 
Polybius (1.20.9) and Diodorus (23.10.1) have the figure of 120 for the ships com- 
manded by Duilius. Forsythe suggests (361-2) that either the figure in Pliny’s text 
is corrupt (ccxx for cxx) and the building of 120 ships should be redated, or there 
were no reliable figures available, and the rival claims result from later competition 
for prestige among Roman aristocratic families (in particular, Valerii Messallae 
appropriating Duilius’ glory for one of their ancestors). For the column of Duilius in 
the Forum see Chioffi in LTUR 1. 309; M. Sehlmeyer, Stadtromische Ehrenstatuen der 
republikanischen Zeit (Stuttgart, 1999), 117-19. 


F32 From Pliny’s discussion of elephants, this passage refers to Italy’s first sight of 
them in the war against Pyrrhus in 280 BC, to their first appearance at Rome in the 
triumph of M’. Curius Dentatus in 275, and to their more plentiful appearance in 
L. Caecilius Metellus’ triumph in 250, which followed his victory over Hasdrubal at 
Panormus as consul in the previous year (Pol. 1.40.1; Diod. 23.21; Flor. 1.18(2.2).27; 
Eutr. 2.24; Front. strat. 2.5.4; Oros. 4.9.14-15). See H. H. Scullard, The Elephant in 
the Greek and Roman World (London, 1974), 149-52. Pace Forsythe 365, it seems clear 
that Verrius Flaccus’ account was not compatible with that of Piso, who is apparently 
among the authors who did not say what eventually happened to the elephants. For 
the figure of 120 elephants, see Miinzer, Beitrage ... Plinius, 372 (comparing Livy 
per. 18, Sen. brev. 13.8, and Zon. 8.14); Beck—Walter (1. 317) prefer the manuscript 
figure of 140. 

In the period between Piso’s consulship and censorship, certain of the Caecilii 
Metelli as monetales were putting depictions of elephants on coins, in commemoration 
of their ancestor’s victory: RRC 263/1a—b (M. Metellus in 127), 269 (C. Metellus 
in 125); cf. 262 (anonymous, dating to 128, but probably a Caecilius Metellus). Piso’s 
colleague in the censorship of 120 was Q. Caecilius Metellus Baliaricus. 

It appears that Pliny was using a source which placed the foundation of Rome in 
751 BC: hence he gives 280 Bc as the 472nd year from the foundation of the city when 
it would be the 474th on Varronian chronology (which placed the foundation of Rome 
in 753 BC), and 250 BC as the soznd year from the foundation of the city when it 
would be the 504th on Varronian chronology. However, as Miinzer acutely observes 
(Hermes 31 (1896), 309), Pliny, ‘like every schoolboy’, had in his head the Varronian 
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date for Dentatus’ triumph in 275 BC—i.e. the 479th year from the foundation—and 
did not realize that his source was using a different foundation date: hence he 
gives Dentatus’ triumph as having taken place seven years after Italy’s first sight of 
elephants, rather than five years after. Pace Miinzer, the source for these dates will not 
be Piso, who appears to have had an earlier foundation date even than Varro (see F38, 
comm.). Both Cato and Hemina had a foundation date of 751 Bc (see Cato 5 F13, 
comm.; Hemina 6 F23, comm.; and Gellius 14 F29, comm.). 


F33 The context is Pliny’s long discussion of myrtle, and here its use for triumphal 
crowns. C. Papirius Maso, the consul of 231, whose daughter married L. Aemilius 
Paullus, is recorded as the first Roman to celebrate a triumph on the Alban mount 
(Inscr. Ital. 13.1.78—9; Val. Max. 3.6.5). His province was Sardinia and Corsica. The 
Corsican victory was one he achieved with difficulty, according to Zonaras (8.18), 
and it was probably the uncertainty of it that led the senate to refuse a triumph 
(T. C. Brennan in R. W. Wallace and E. M. Harris (eds.), Transitions to Empire: Essays 
... in Honour of E. Badian (Norman, Okla., and London, 1996), 320). His wearing of 
a myrtle crown (cf. Paul. Fest. 131) instead of the laurel one normally worn by a 
triumphator (Pliny nal. 15.125) may have been a deliberately provocative gesture 
(Brennan, op. cit. 323). Piso was evidently interested in the subject of honorific 
crowns: F23 records the first ever given (presented by A. Postumius after the battle of 
Lake Regillus), and, if it comes from Piso’s history, the one he himself gave to his son 
(see comm. ad loc.). For the institution of triumphs on the Alban mount, see Brennan, 


Op. cit. 315-37. 


F34 This refers to L. Marcius’ assumption of command in Spain on the deaths 
of P. and Cn. Scipio in 211 (cf. Livy 25.32~-7), and constitutes the only surviving 
reference from Piso’s history to the Second Punic War. A Cn. Calpurnius Piso, 
perhaps Piso’s great-uncle, is recorded as having died in Spain at the hands of Mago, 
the Carthaginian commander (Front. strat. 3.6.5). 

In 211 the Roman forces in Spain were heavily defeated, with the loss of their 
commanders P. and Cn. Scipio, by three Carthaginian armies, commanded respect- 
ively by Hasdrubal, son of Hamilcar, Mago, and Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo (the first two 
of these being Hannibal’s brothers). The remnants of the Roman forces escaped north 
of the Ebro, where they succeeded in holding out until reinforced. The command of 
P. Scipio’s army fell to the legate Ti. Fonteius, while L.. Marcius (variously referred 
to as a military tribune or simply an egues) took command of Cn. Scipio’s army. Later 
Roman tradition claimed that Marcius assumed command of all the surviving Roman 
forces and scored notable victories. Livy 25.37—9 presents Marcius’ revival of Roman 
fortunes in a carefully wrought passage: for a useful analysis see M. Jaeger, Livy’s 
Wruten Rome (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1997), 107-31. The concluding citation of variants 
has a confirmatory function: although the details were disputed, all agreed on the 
greatness of Marcius’ achievements, and this claim is further strengthened by the 
appeal to the authority of the early writers Acilius and Piso and to the shield as 
monumentum. This is Livy’s only surviving citation of Piso after the first decade and 
his only citation of Claudius in the third decade. His failure here to cite Coelius (cited 
ten times elsewhere in the third decade) may indicate that that writer had little to say 
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about Marcius’ achievements. The relationship between Claudius and Acilius here is 
problematic: see on Acilius 7 F3. 

Livy’s narrative of the fighting (25.37.1-39.11) opens with the successful defence 
of the Roman camp against Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, and the ensuing rout of the 
attacking force; emboldened by an address by Marcius, the Romans then launch a 
night attack, take the camp of Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, cut off fugitives with an 
ambush, and then capture a second camp, whose commander is not named (but the 
impression given is that that camp too belonged to Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo). It is 
usually supposed that this account was taken solely from Claudius (so e.g. Klotz, 
Livius und seine Vorginger, 169~70), though some conflation from Antias is possible 
(cf. Forsythe 372-4). Livy’s statement about Claudius at 25.39.12~13 implies that his 
account was in agreement with the preceding narrative of 25.37.1-39.11. His state- 
ments about Antias and Piso at 25.39.14-15 then imply that they diverged from 
Claudius not only on casualties, but also on the course of events: instead of the 
capture of two camps of Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, Antias is said to have told of the 
capture of one camp belonging to Mago and another battle against Hasdrubal which 
was an eruptio, while Piso is represented as speaking just of losses inflicted on Mago 
when pursuing a withdrawing Roman force. 

Livy gives several differing accounts of casualty figures, starting with Acilius (7 F3) 
and Quadrigarius (24 F'58), who recorded 37,000 enemy dead and 1,830 captured, 
then passing on to the more modest but still high figure in Antias (25 F27) of 17,000 
dead (in two engagements) and 4,330 captured, finally concluding with Piso’s figure 
of 5,000 dead. This may mean that Piso did not exaggerate such figures, at least not to 
the same extent as others (and note that Acilius was earlier); but caution is in order, 
as Piso’s figure relates only to the ambush of Mago’s pursuing force, which may have 
occurred after the other events Livy has just reported from Antias (the capture of 
Mago’s camp and the battle against Hasdrubal), while Acilius and Quadrigarius are 
quoted for a global figure for the whole episode. It may be that Piso is cited for just 
one engagement, but not for others, for which he may not have given figures. In any 
case, it seems more than possible that in setting out the varying totals Livy was not 
comparing like with like. 

Livy appears to imply that all that he says about the flame miracle and the shield 
stood in Piso, Acilius, Claudius, and Antias, but he may be speaking loosely: Piso at 
least cannot have mentioned the burning of the Capitol in 83 Bc (nor can Acilius), and 
Livy himself may have added the reference. Nevertheless we have printed it in bold 
here because Livy clearly implies that all the information in the passage is taken from 
all the cited authors. The data cannot be separated out and attributed piecemeal to 
individual annalists, as by Miinzer, Beitrdge ... Plinius, 199-201; Klotz loc. cit. The 
flame-miracle is also reported at Val. Max. 1.6.2 and Pliny nai. 2.241 (=Antias 25 
F27b), and the shield at Pliny nat. 35.14 (stating that it was placed over the temple 
door). A similar flame miracle was reported of the young Servius Tullius (see Antias 
25 F20, comm.). For other instances of scepticism about alleged miracles in Livy, see 
D. S. Levene, Religion in Livy (Leiden, 1993), 18-19. 


F35 This passage is from Pliny’s discussion of agriculture. A Spurius (Postumius) 
Albinus was consul in 186, 174, and 148: see Forsythe 376-84 for arguments in favour 
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of identifying the curule aedile of this fragment with the first of those consuls. It 
appears that the whole anecdote is from Piso, and therefore all of it has been put in 
bold. Piso’s attitude to the Spurius Albinus in question is not clear, but he does seem 
to be giving a favourable presentation of the freedman. In this context, it is worth 
noting that, from his cognomen, it can be deduced that C. Furius as a slave had been 
called ‘Cresimus’ or ‘Chresimus’: according to Cicero (Tusc. 3.16 (=Forsythe T15)), 
that is the Greek equivalent of ‘Frugi’ (though somewhat narrower in scope). 


F36 This is from Pliny’s account of the various uses of bronze. Cn. Manlius Vulso’s 
triumph for his victory over the Galatians in Asia, in the wake of Rome’s victory over 
Antiochus III, took place late in 187 Bc. In Livy’s account of it (39.6.3—9), reference 
is made to these three items, among others, as being first brought to Rome by 
Manlius’ soldiers, and it is very likely that Piso was one of Livy’s sources here. Livy’s 
presentation of this as the /uxuriae peregrinae origo, ‘the seeds of foreign extravagance’, 
may also derive from Piso’s account. If so, it would fit the picture of Piso as a critic of 
the declining morality of Rome in his own day. It is not clear, however, that Piso’s 
history made a connection between Manlius’ triumph and the subsequent 
Bacchanalian affair, as Forsythe claims (385-96). For Piso’s view of declining Roman 
morals, see also F4o. 


F37 This fragment, from Pliny’s account of the tenth region of Italy, has plausibly 
been associated with the consul of 183, M. Claudius Marcellus, whom Livy describes 
as engaging in operations against Gauls who had crossed the Alps into northern Italy 
and established a town, close to where Aquileia was later founded (39.22.6—7; 54). 
He is said to have disarmed them (12,000 in number) and confiscated their other 
possessions: these were later returned to them after an appeal to the senate, on con- 
dition that they left Italy. Rome subsequently founded the colony of Aquileia in the 
area (39.55.4—6). Piso’s reported account differs from Livy’s, in that Livy does not 
mention the destruction of the town, but this is not sufficient ground for arguing 
(with Forsythe 398) that Pliny misunderstood what Piso had written. See Chassignet 
(2. 126) for bibliography on the identification of the destroyed town. 


F38 There is no direct indication in the other fragments of Piso that he divided 
Roman history into saecula, although in F41 (from earlier in this passage of 
Censorinus on Roman saecu/a) he is one of the authors cited as giving the consulship 
of Cn. Cornelius Lentulus and L. Mummius Achaicus (146 Bc) as the year in which 
secular games took place. His placing of the beginning of a new saeculum in the 
consulship of M. Aemilius Lepidus, son of ‘Marcus’ (the fasti Capitolini give the 
father’s praenomen as ‘Manius’) and C. Popillius (158 Bc) suggests that Piso may have 
stated or implied that the games of 146 did not genuinely mark the beginning of a new 
saeculum (for Triemel’s attempt to avoid this difficulty, see below). We do not have 
any information about the circumstances of the absence from Rome of the consul 
Popillius to which Piso refers in this fragment, but it may be that Piso is indicating 
that Popillius was absent at the point at which the new saeculum began. 

Provided that Piso’s foundation date for Rome was reasonably close to the others 
attested (i.e. was not in the region of one or more centuries earlier or later), the 
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opening of a saecu/um in 158 BC, with a saeculum here being given a length of 100 years 
(which is what Censorinus deduced from his text of this passage of Piso), would put 
that foundation date in 758 BC, five years earlier than that subsequently established by 
Varro and at variance also with all the others which are recorded (see comm. on 
Fabius 1 F5 and Cato 5 F13; for the suggestion that Piso’s foundation date would 
actually be in 757 BC, see (b) and (c)ii below). It is likely that that is where Piso’s 
calculations of the lengths of the reigns of the kings, the number of consular colleges, 
and the number of years of irregular government had brought him, and it is difficult 
to see what else would be the attraction of the relatively uneventful year 158 BC as 
the start of a new saeculum (see, however, F39, comm.). This fragment appears to 
introduce a new saeculum at the same time as introducing a new consular year; it is 
possible that Piso drew particular attention to such a striking moment, and that what 
we have here are in fact the opening words of Piso’s seventh book. 

The reading of the Cologne MS (C) is Roma condita anno.d.septimo saeculum accipit 
his consulib(us) qui proximi sunt consules ... , where Roma appears to be nominative 
(‘Rome welcomed a saeculum in the 507th year after its foundation with the following 
men as consuls, who formed the next pair in sequence’). For the numeral, the Leyden 
MS (L) has c/vit and the editio princeps of 1497 has cclviti. Vinetus in his 1568 edition 
of Censorinus, recognizing the oddity of the construction, proposed occiput, which 
was accepted by Scaliger (in his De emendatione temporum) but not by any editor of 
Censorinus until Hultsch (1867). We accept Vinetus’ proposal here. On such a 
reading saeculum is the subject of the verb and Roma condita is ablative absolute. 

Manutus in his 1581 edition, accepting a suggestion made by Vinetus in the notes 
to his edition, printed A Roma condita anno dvii ... , ‘In the 507th year from the 
foundation of Rome ...’, but puzzlingly retains accipit, which then appears to lack a 
subject. Vinetus in his text had used the numeral of the editio princeps (‘258th’), but in 
his notes indicated that the correct numeral for this consular year would be the 596th 
year from the foundation of Rome (as indeed it would be on Varronian chronology). 
This suggestion was taken up in Carrio’s edition of 1583. However, Carrio used the 
foundation year of the Capitoline /asti (752 Bc), rather than that of Varro (753 BC), 
and also attempted to make sense of the close proximity of consulibus and consules by 
changing qui to quis (=quibus), giving the following very difficult text: Roma condita 
anno dxcvi saeculum accipit, his consulibus quis proximi sunt consules ... , which is 
probably intended to mean ‘Rome in the 596th year from its foundation welcomed a 
saeculum with these men as consuls, the consuls immediately preceding whom were 
...°. In Carrio’s interpretation, his consulibus would refer to the consuls of the 
following year (not named in the quoted text), rather than to the consuls named here. 
This is extremely convoluted and unlikely to be correct. However, the wording his 
consulibus, qui proximi sunt consules does look curious at first sight. It could be that 
consules is an interpolation, but we should note Piso’s fondness for repetition, as is 
well demonstrated in F29 (in particular, eo tempore ... quo tempore), and this may 
indeed be what Piso wrote. 

Lachmann (as reported in Jahn’s 1845 edition of Censorinus) emended the clearly 
corrupt .d.septimo of C to d<c> septimum, giving ‘Rome in the 6ooth year from its 
foundation embarked upon its seventh swecu/um ...°. However, we accept Matzat’s 
emendation to d<ci> (without septimum), ‘In the 6o1st year from the founding of 
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Rome, a saeculum began ...’, rendered here as “The 6o1st year from the founding of 
Rome saw the start of a new saeculum ...’. If (1) the anno referred to by Piso is the 
first year of a new 100-year saeculum, (2) the new saecu/um begins at the start of that 
year, and (3) Piso considered there to have been six previous saecu/a, then the year in 
question would be the 6orst year from the foundation of Rome on the standard 
Roman form of inclusive counting. In other words, we are taking the view that dei in 
Censorinus’ text became corrupted to dvi (written in C as .d.septimo), perhaps under 
the influence of septimo in the sentence which introduces the quotation from Piso 
(compare F'41, from earlier in the same section of Censorinus’ work, where it appears 
that deviti may have become corrupted to dei under the influence of tertium earlier in 
the sentence). Matzat’s suggestion of d<ci> was apparently arrived at independently 
by Forsythe (400, 491, 494-5), though he retains Lachmann’s septimum. Forsythe’s 
resulting text is possibly correct: in that event, seplimum became vii, and ci dropped 
out of the text. There is no warrant for reversing saecu/um and the verb, as is done by 
several authors, each with a different version of the verb—Jahn (accipit), Mommsen 
(coepit (1858) or coipit (1859)), Peter (occipit), and Matzat (incipit: Matzat thought that 
DCIINCIPIT was corrupted to DV TJACCIPI7). We reject as unnecessary the more 
radical solutions of Unger (who deleted anno.d.septimo) and Soltau (who went further 
and also deleted Roma condita), and as extremely unlikely the latter’s view that Piso 
regarded a saeculum as being ninety-six sun years in duration (=100 moon years), 
equivalent to three thirty-two-year cycles. 

Triemel deleted consules ... absens as an inaccurate gloss and regarded saeculum 
accipit his consulibus, qui proximi sunt as the only Pisonian text in the passage. He 
reconstructed the preceding text as... Roma condita anno d<c>vii, taking Censorinus 
as meaning ‘in the seventh book of whose annals is written the following under the 
607th year from the foundation of the city: a saecu/um began under the next consuls’. 
These would then be the consuls of the 608th year of the city (Varronian. since 
Censorinus used Varronian years), and the passage would thus correspond with F 41. 
which (appropriately emended) has Piso place the fourth secular games in the city’s 
608th year. Leuze associated the passage with the installation of the first public water- 
clock at Rome by the censor Scipio Nasica (Pliny nat. 7.214~-5), and posited two 
lacunae in the text, one after Roma and one after seplimo, with .d. as an abbreviation 
for demum: he reconstructed the text (tentatively in the case of the first supplement) as 
sic Roma <condtto quoque sole noscendi horas facultatem ab urbe> condita anno d<emum> 
seplimo <ante initum septimum> saeculum accipit ..., ‘Thus did Rome in the seventh 
year <before the beginning of the seventh> saeculum from the foundation <of the city 
finally> receive <the means of telling the time even when the sun is obscured>.’ He 
took the view that Piso, Gellius, and Hemina placed the foundation of Rome in 751 
BC; that the secular games took place in 149 BC; and that the error in Censorinus of 
attributing to Piso, Gellius, and Hemina the placing of the games in 146 BC came 
about because his source (suggested to be Suetonius) found the games under the 
603rd year from the foundation (which 149 BC would be for an author operating with 
a foundation date of 751 BC) shortly after a reference to Rome’s 6ooth year: hence post 
annum tertium in Censorinus’ text, which was applied by him to the year 149 BC, 
producing an alternative view of the secular games as taking place in 146 BC (the 
names of the consuls were then added by Censorinus or a subsequent reader). Finally, 
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Baudou suggests that Piso’s original text read sic Roma condita anno septimo accipit 
saeculum his consulibus ... absens. <Ludi autem saeculares>, post annum fact (1) <sunt> 
tertium id est anno dcitt, “Thus did Rome, since its foundation, acquire a (new) saeculum 
in the seventh year from the consulship of ... in his absence. <But the secular 
games> took place three years later, that is in the 603rd year.’ Thus he too makes Piso, 
Gellius, and Hemina (again all using a foundation date for Rome of 751 BC) place the 
secular games in 149 BC; at the same time he seeks to explain, in a manner not 
dissimilar to that of Leuze, how dciii appeared in Censorinus’ text at that point (he 
explains the .d. of C here as an abbreviation for a part of dicere, and as representing 
a parenthetical ‘he says’ by Censorinus). 

Such elaborate solutions as those of Triemel, Leuze, and Baudou are implausible 
and unnecessary. For Lachmann’s anno d<c> (‘in the 6ooth year’) to be correct, one of 
the following would presumably have to be the case: 

(a) Piso placed the foundation of Rome in 758 Bc, and what he originally wrote 
meant ‘at the conclusion of the 6ooth year from the foundation of Rome’, so that this 
portion of his text is corrupt in some other way also. It is worth noting in this regard 
that Pliiss in his 1871 review of Peter’s first edition of 1870 recognized the problem 
with Lachmann’s emendation, which had been accepted by Peter, and proposed 
reading Roma condita annos d<c>, which was presumably intended to mean ‘When 
Rome had been in existence for 600 years’. Peter accepted Pliiss’ proposal in HRF 
(1883), but reverted to Lachmann’s emendation in his second edition of 1914. In 
similar vein, Holzapfel in 1885 suggested reading Romae conditae anno dc septimum 
saeculum accedit, which he clearly intended to mean “The seventh saeculum followed 
the 6ooth year from the foundation of Rome’. 

(b) Piso placed the foundation of Rome in 757 BC (as is stated by Peter in his first 
edition of 1870 (clxxxxiii) and by Frier (Libri Annales, 144)) and did not appreciate or 
did not mind that anno dc would give him five saecula of 100 years’ duration each and 
one of only ninety-nine years’ duration. Conrad (De saeculo Romanorum (Posen, 
1900), 17 n. 1) is attracted by this idea, comparing the dating of the beginning of a 
new century not to 1 January 1gor but to 1 January 1900. 

(c) The differences in the start date of different kinds of Roman year would make 
Lachmann’s ‘in the 6ooth year’ possible. Roman calendar years (in this period at least) 
ran from January to December. It was only from 153 BC onwards that consular years 
matched calendar years: before that year, the consuls entered office on a date other 
than 1 January (in this period, it was regularly the Ides (the 15th day) of March: see 
MRR 2. 637-9). Rome’s traditional ‘birthday’ was dated to the Parilia, the 21st day of 
April, so years reckoned precisely from Rome’s birthday would not match exactly 
with calendar years or consular years. If in Piso (1) a saecu/um is a period of 100 years, 
but does not have to be exactly 100 years to the calendar day, (2) a year of a saeculum 
does not have to be exactly conterminous with a year reckoned from the foundation of 
the city (i.e. with a year a.u.c. (ab urbe condita)), and can thus commence before the 
end of a year a.u.c., and (3) a year a.u.c. does not begin at the start of a consular year, 
then Lachmann’s ‘In the 6ooth year’ could theoretically work with a foundation date 
in either 758 BC or 757 BC, as follows: 

(i) If Piso placed the foundation of Rome in 758 Bc, he may, for example, have used 
the Ides of March of Roman calendar year 158, the most likely date for the entry into 
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office of the consuls Aemilius and Popillius, for the start of the new saeculum, and 
Rome’s traditional birthday a little more than a month later (the 21st day of April) for 
the start of the next (the 6o1st) year a.u.c., so that the saeculum began late in the 600th 
vear from Rome’s foundation. If Piso’s description of the consul Popillius as ‘absent’ 
is intended to apply to the point at which the new saecu/um began, he would in this 
case be referring to the start of Popillius’ year as consul. 

(ii) If Piso placed the foundation of Rome in 757 Bc, he may, for example, have used 
1 January of Roman calendar year 157 (late in the consulship of Aemilius and Popillius 
if they took up office on the Ides of March of Roman calendar year 158) for the start of 
the new saeculum, two-and-a-half months before the new consuls would take up office 
on the Ides of March and more than three-and-a-half months before the 6o1st year 
a.u.c. would get under way on the 21st day of April, so that, again, the saeculum began 
late in the 6ooth year from Rome’s foundation. If Piso’s description of the consul 
Popillius as ‘absent’ is intended to apply to the point at which the new saeculum began, 
he would in this case be referring to a point which was late in Popillius’ year as consul. 

The reading anno d<ci>, ‘In the 6oIst year’, which would put Piso’s foundation 
date for Rome in 758 BC, seems preferable to all of these alternatives: it would not 
require us to posit additional textual corruption, or require Piso either to be operating 
with saecula containing different numbers of years or to be making particularly fine 
distinctions between the start dates of different kinds of Roman year. But it would 
remain possible on this reading of the text that Piso assigned the start of the new 
saeculum to a date within the consular year of Aemilius and Popillius other than that 
on which they took up office (e.g. to the 21st day of April). 


F39 This passage occurs in Pliny’s account of bronze statues. See F38, comm., for 
Piso’s treatment of this consular year as one in which a new saecu/um began. There is 
no way of telling whether he directly associated the activities of the censors described 
here with such a landmark in his narrative. The censors’ removal of the statues of 
office-holders which had not been set up by the people or senate is naturally seen as a 
measure against illegitimate self-aggrandizement by individuals, and their attitude is 
plausibly associated by Berti (Prometheus 15 (1989), 56-7) with the views of the elder 
Cato, who spoke against the setting up of statues of political figures and their relatives 
at Rome and in the provinces (Pliny, nat. 34.31). It is not clear if the removal of statues 
and shields from the columns of the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol by the censors in 
179 (Livy 40.51.3) should be seen in the same light, although, as Forsythe suggests 
(404), those censors’ reclamation of public precincts which had been taken over by 
private individuals does suggest that their action in removing the statues and shields 
may be seen as suppressing inappropriate private use of public space. Sp. Cassius is 
recorded as consul in 502, 493, and 486 Bc Varr., and there are divergent accounts 
of his activities in favour of the p/ebs in the last of those consulships (see MRR 1. 8, 
14-15, 20); in 485 Bc Varr. he was found guilty of perduellio and put to death. The 
melting down of the ancient statue which Sp. Cassius had erected of himself in the 
temple of Tellus is a particularly striking gesture, associated perhaps with political 
moves against C. Cassius Longinus (see Coarelli in LTUR 5. 24-5). Rawson suggests 
that Mommsen’s scepticism over the existence of such a statue at this time was 
misplaced (Roman Culture, 263); for a contrary view, see M. Sehlmeyer, Stadtrémische 
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Ehrenstatuen der republikanischen Zeit (Stuttgart, 1999), 153 N. 57, and in general on 
this episode 152-63. Pliny records (wat. 34.15) that in front of the temple there was 
also a statue of Ceres, paid for from the possessions of Sp. Cassius by his father. 

For the difficulty of associating Hemina 6 F 43 with the actions of either the censors 
in 179 or the censors in 158, see comm. ad loc. 


F40 This comes from Pliny’s account of prodigies associated with trees. Forsythe 
(404-8) argues against the view that Piso is here marking a significant landmark in the 
moral decline of Rome, proposing instead that he is referring specifically to the 
poisonings of L. Postumius Albinus and Claudius Asellus by their wives (Livy, per. 
48). However, a quo tempore, ‘from that time forward’, suggests rather that Piso was 
marking a significant moment of decline (which does not preclude quite complex 
patterns of decline in his work), and the suggestion that what he had in mind was the 
decision by the censors to let the contract for the construction of the first permanent 
stone theatre in Rome, a potential scene for lascivious behaviour as well as subversive 
political action, is far more plausible (Livy per. 48; Val. Max. 2.4.1-2; Vell. 1.15.3; 
Oros. 4.21.4; Aug. ciu. 1.31—-3; cf. Berti, Prometheus 15 (1989), 145-59, esp. 147-8). If 
that interpretation is correct, Piso did not see the subsequent demolition of the 
theatre at the instigation of Scipio Nasica as undoing the damage which had been 
done to public morality. Peter compares Fest. 360, under religio, a heavily mutilated 
passage which has been associated with this fragment, and adduces for comparison 
Polybius 31.25.4 on Roman abandonment to Hellenic pleasures during the war with 
Perseus. On moral decline in Piso, see also F36. 


F41 See F38, comm., and Hemina 6 F40, comm. This is the latest securely attested 
event in Piso’s history (146 BC). In Censorinus’ text, it may be under the influence of 
‘tertium’ earlier in the sentence that ‘dcviii’ has become corrupted to ‘dciti’ (cf. F38, 
comm.). 


F42 According to Forsythe (76-82), this fragment comes from Piso’s preface, com- 
paring Sallust Jug. 2.4: ... qui dediti corporis gaudus, per luxum el ignauiam aetatem 
agunt, ‘ ... who, given to the pleasures of the body, live their lives in luxury and 
idleness’. Miinzer, by contrast, thought that it came towards the end of the work 
(Romische Adelsparteien und Adelsfamilien (Stuttgart, 1920), 390-1). Either of these 
views may be correct, but it is equally possible that it could be from a digression on 
the degeneracy of Rome in Piso’s own day, or from the telling of an anecdote, and it 
is included here among the fragments not assignable to a particular part of the work, 
as it was by Peter. 

Cicero is quoting Piso to show that penis had once been a decent term, although in 
his day it is a vulgar obscenity. See J. N. Adams, The Latin Sexual Vocabulary 
(London, 1982), 35-7: he points out that although Cicero treats penis as an obscenity, 
he uses the word openly, by contrast with mentula, to which he merely alludes, thus 
suggesting that penis is a milder term. It is also used by Sallust, in his description 
of Catiline’s supporters (Cai. 14.2): ... quicumque manu uentre pene bona patria 
laceraueral, ‘ ... whoever had squandered his patrimony in the gratification of his 
gambling, his belly, and his penis’. Adams notes that it is unlikely that Piso or Sallust 
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would have used an outright obscenity, and considers that it was probably at worst ‘a 
risqué colloquialism of educated speech’ (36). Its tone may, however, have changed 
somewhat between Piso’s and Sallust’s day, as Cicero implies; and perhaps Sallust was 
seeking to achieve a particular, archaic, effect by using the term. 


F43  Arnobius, writing in the late third century AD, gives Piso’s opinion on the 
Nouensiles alongside those of Granius, Aelius, Varro, Cornificius, Manilius, and 
Cincius (probably Cincius the antiquarian: see comm. on Cincius 2 F8): the Romans 
had widely divergent views about these obscure divinities (generally considering them 
to be ‘new’ gods, or to be associated somehow with the number nine), as have modern 
authors (see S. Weinstock, RE 17. 1185; J. Scheid, OCD* 1023). The Nouensiles 
(or Nouensides) are epigraphically attested among the Marsi and near the Roman 
colony of Pisaurum (Marsi, from Marruvium: Vetter 225: esos /nouesede/ pesco pacre 
(=Di Nouensides sacrificium piaculare); Pisaurum: JLLRP 20: Deiu(eis) No[u]esede 
| P.-Poplio(s) Pop(li) £-). Roth’s emendation (298) of “Trebia’ (a tributary of the Po) to 
‘Trebula’ is accepted here (as by Forsythe (331), preferring Trebula Mutuesca near 
Cures to Trebula Suffenas near Tibur). Forsythe (330-2) suggests that in referring to 
their worship among the Sabines, Piso treated them as having been introduced into 
Rome by the Sabine T. Tatius during the reign of Romulus (comparing Varro Jing. 
3.74, where they are given a Sabine origin and may be included among those divinities 
whose altars were dedicated by T. Tatius). He further associates Piso’s mention 
of them with the deuotio of P. Decius Mus in 340 during the Latin War (citing 
Livy 8.9.5—10). Both these suggestions are possible, but no more than that, and the 
fragment is therefore placed here in the unassigned category. 


F44 This fragment is part of Macrobius’ discussion of the names of the months in 
Romulus’ calendar. Several authorities are quoted as saying that May (mensis .Varus) 
was named after a goddess Maia, who according to Cincius was the wife of Vulcan. 
Against this Macrobius cites Piso for the view that Vulcan’s wife was named Maiesta. 
not Maia. There is no way of telling if Piso mentioned Maiesta the wife of Vulcan (she 
is otherwise unattested) in a discussion of the name of a month. We are not confident, 
therefore, in Forsythe’s suggestion (145) that this fragment was part of an account of 
Romulus’ invention of the Roman calendar, and hence belonged to book 1 (the view 
also of H. Liebaldt, De L. Pisone (Naumburg, 1836), 8 n. 1). 


F45 Macrobius is discussing Virgil’s supposed use of ritual vocabulary, and in par- 
ticular the terms uitulari (‘rejoice’) and uitulatio (‘a shout of joy’), which he thinks 
(probably wrongly) are connected with wiu/a in ecl. 3.77. An association between 
uitulari and uictoria is found in Ennius (sc. fr. 52V), and if Vitula is in fact a goddess of 
joy, it is not difficult to see witulari (and uitulatio) as referring to the rejoicing which 
accompanied a victory (cf. Chassignet 2. 129), and to see why Piso equated Vitula and 
Victoria. Forsythe (322-30) is over-confident in associating the passage specifically 
with the vear 389 Bc Varr., in the aftermath of the Gallic Sack. We are inclined to 
agree with Chassignet that the words unde Populifugia uocantur probably represent 
a gloss by Macrobius (2. 129, with bibliography on the festival). Given the period in 
which Piso wrote, the nones in question would have been the nonae Quinctiles rather 
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than Juliae. For the possible relevance of Varro /ing. 6.18 on the nonae Caprolinae, see 
M. G. La Conte, ACD 44 (2008), 35-54. 


F46 Like F1, F8, Fo, F11, and F45, this fragment shows an interest in etymology. 
Augustine (ciu. 6.9), also deriving from Varro, explains that Pilumnus was one of three 
deities who attended a mother after childbirth to keep Silvanus from causing her child 
any harm (cf. Non. 5283M=848L, and see Forsythe 130). The context in Piso can only 
be conjectured. H. Liebaldt (De L. Pisone (Naumburg, 1836), 8 n. 1) suggested that 
this fragment belongs in book 1, where mention is made of Turnus (F4), since 
Pilumnus was Turnus’ grandfather, Because of the association in Varro of Pilumnus 
with Picumnus, Forsythe argues (128-31) that the context of the fragment of Piso 
is the exposure of Romulus and Remus, their feeding by Mars’ woodpecker (a 
picus Martius: Fabius Pictor 1 F4e), and an explanation for the Romans’ welcoming 
Picumnus and Pilumnus into the house at the time of childbirth. An alternative 
etymology, connecting Pilumnus with pi/um (=pestle) is found in Pliny nat. 18.10, 
Serv. Aen. 9.4 and 10.76 (following this fragment), and Isid. orig. 4.11.5 (also from 
Varro). See also Festus 225 s.v. pilumnoe poploe (where, as Forsythe points out (131), 
both the Pisonian etymology and a derivation from pi/um (=javelin) can be found). 
Rawson (Roman Culture, 258) sees this fragment, where Pilumnus is regarded as a 
god, not a king, as evidence for the absence of euhemerism in Piso. 


F47_ This problematic fragment was first included as a fragment of Piso by 
Forsythe, though identified as such earlier (S. Mazzarino, La critica del testo (Florence, 
1971), 1. 448 n. 33). Strictly speaking, Lydus says only that the formulae for 
rekindling the flame (if that is what 7a Adyia means) can be found in his three 
authorities (Tages, Capito, and Piso), We therefore put only those two words in bold 
(by contrast with Baudou, who puts the whole of the sentence ‘e¢ ov... ro wp’ in 
bold). But it is not clear that Piso will have included this information in an account of 
Numa’s institution of the Vestal Virgins, as Forsythe believes. His argument, that 
‘Lydus’ citation of Piso in connection with Numa’s establishment of Vesta’s cult 
suggests that this was the context of the fragment’ (193), would only have force if 
Lydus consulted the three sources at first hand. But it is obvious that he will have 
taken his references at second hand (it is enough to note that “Tages’—a mythical fig- 
ure—here signifies Etruscan ritual books, probably attributed to Tages by Fonteius 
Capito: see S. Weinstock, PBSR 18 (1950), 44-9). Lydus’ immediate source was 
probably the late (third-century?) antiquarian Cornelius Labeo, as Forsythe himself 
observes (195). Baudou (465-6) considered that the fragment probably pertains to the 
occasion of an accidental extinction of the flame (see below). We follow him in placing 
the fragment among those not assignable to particular books. 

On the substance of the Lydus passage, see Forsythe’s discussion (193-5, with 
453-4). Since Dionysius (2.67.1; 3.67.2) and Plutarch (Numa 10.1) say that Numa 
appointed four Vestal Virgins, we are attracted to Forsythe’s suggestion that a 
manuscript numeral four (5) has at some stage been read as the abbreviation for ten 
(Séxa). Vestals are recorded as having been beaten when the flame went out in 
206 (Livy 28.11.6—7; Val. Max. 1.1.6) and 178 (Livy per. 41; Jul. Obs. 8). For the 
beating of Vestals for other offences, see DH 2.67.3 and Plut. Numa 9.5-11.2; cf. Paul. 
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Fest. 94. See Forsythe 194 for Lydus’ possible confusion between Greek and Roman 
ritual in his reference to evergreen wood. For Piso’s interest in the power of words in 
divine matters, see also F12 and F15a—b. 


F48 This fragment is problematic in several respects. The OGR cites the fourth 
book of the Annals and the second book of the ‘Epitomae’ of Piso. Frier’s suggested 
emendation annalium <pontificum> is attractive and has been widely accepted (cf. 
above on the Annales Maximi F3), but it is worth noting that this passage was 
formerly understood by most editors to mean ‘in the fourth book of Piso’s Annals and 
in the second of his Epitomae’. This interpretation is unlikely to be correct, however, 
both for reasons of syntax (the position of Pisonis implies that it goes only with 
epitomarum: see A. Baudou, Phoenix 52 (1998), 72) and on general grounds: we are not 
aware of any parallel for an author quoting both the original and the shortened version 
of the same work. This is our only apparent reference to an epitome of Piso’s history 
(the other two references to Piso in the OGR (F3 and F4) are not explicit about the 
work to which they are referring). There is no reason in principle why such an 
epitome should not have existed (Richard, OGR 168 ad loc.), but, since the reference 
is to the death of one of the Alban kings, the attribution to book 2 is problematic 
for the annals of Piso, let alone for an epitome (Rawson, Roman Culture, 259; Frier, 
Libri Annales, 54—5; the same is also true for the fourth book of the Annales Maximi; 
cf. Forsythe 314 and n. 64). It has been proposed that the book number of the epitome 
should be changed from ‘2’ to ‘1’ (and Roth, though not changing the number, placed 
this fragment between our F'4 and F5), but the transmitted number is defended by 
Forsythe (314-17, with more tenuous arguments at 317-19), who suggests that Piso 
described Aremulus Silvius’ being hurled into the Alban Lake in connection with 
his account of the war against Veii (406-396 Bc Varr.), when the Romans were told 
that the fate of Veii depended on the water-level in the Alban Lake, and for that 
reason constructed a drainage tunnel to reduce it (Livy 5.15, 16.8-17.1, 19-22: DH 
12.10-13). Forsythe argues (315) that this was also the context, in the fourth book 
of the Annales Maximi, for a long antiquarian digression on the Alban prehistory of 
Rome. The explanation is ingenious, but highly speculative; and as far as Piso is 
concerned it appears to overlook the reference to an epitome, and to assume that 
epitomae is simply a careless way of referring to Piso’s annals. In spite of the above 
difficulties, we have decided to take the text at face value, and to attribute this 
fragment to the ‘Epitomae’ of Piso. 
For Piso on thunderbolts, including another death of a king, see F12 and F15a—b. 


10 
C. Sempronius Tuditanus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl On the title and possible character of the /ibri magistratuum see introduction, 
I. 241-2, and below on F2. Otherwise see commentary on Hemina 6 F21. 

Macrobius’ words imply that for Tuditanus, if not for Hemina, the introduction of 
intercalation was a separate measure of the second board of decemviri, not part of the 
Twelve Tables (see Crawford in Roman Statutes, 713). 


F2 Peter (ccii) assumed that commentarii must be an alternative title for the bri 
magistratuum, and printed the fragments accordingly (146—7). Certainly the content 
of this fragment would fit perfectly into an antiquarian work on magistracies, but this 
does not permit the automatic assumption that both fragments are cited from the bri 
magistratuum. It is perfectly possible that they are from different works (cf. below). On 
the title commentari see I. 370-2. 

The fragment of Tuditanus is part of a verbatim citation from M. Valerius Messalla 
Rufus (cos. 53 BC), who wrote a work de auspiciis (for the remains cf. Huschke, 
Turisprudentiae anteiustinianae reliquiae (6th edn., Leipzig, 1908), 47—50). The larger 
context is magistratus maiores and minores and the auspicia which they possess; 
Tuditanus is cited as an authority for the rule that a praetor cannot preside at the 
election of either a consul or a praetor (cf. Linderski, ANRW 2.16.3 (1986), 2179-84). 
It is scarcely possible to doubt that the reason for this rule stood in Tuditanus, and we 
have therefore emboldened the final two clauses. 

The passage is very similar to Cicero Alt. 9.9.3 (cf. 9.15.2) concerning Caesar’s plan 
to have the consuls of 48 elected under the presidency of a praetor, and it is likely that 
the augural books which Cicero there cites were also the source for Tuditanus (thus 
Mommsen, Staatsr. 2°. 126 n. 2), who may himself have been an augur. Indeed it is 
possible that the books Cicero refers to included Tuditanus’ commentarii, which may 
have been concerned entirely with augural law; in that case they might have been 
quite distinct from the /ibri magistratuum. 

In place of the transmitted maiore, which makes no sense, we have tentatively 
accepted Mommsen’s maiori (Staalsr. 2°. 126 n. 2). Hertz’s maior a minore, which 
yields an elegant chiasmus and is palaeographically easy, was rejected by Mommsen 
on the grounds that the result is tautologous and does not explain why a praetor 
cannot preside at the election of a praetor. He justifies his suggested reading in the 
following way: a minore imperio maius (that is, a consul by a praetor) au! maiori conlega 
(that is, a praetor, as conlega consulis, by a praetor) rogari iure non potest. The result ts 
inelegant, and hardly logical as an argument. Shackleton Bailey (on Ald. 9.9.3) 
explains Tuditanus’ supposed thinking (ie. Mommsen’s thinking) as follows: 
‘Praetors were both like and less than Consuls; and a magistrate who was like a Consul 
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could not be “proposed” by one who was less than a Consul.’ One should not 
necessarily expect Roman public law, or indeed Tuditanus’ commentarit, to be logical. 
But for the same reason one cannot be so confident in rejecting Hertz’s proposed 
reading, which is greatly to be preferred on the grounds of Latinity. 


F3 The full text of this important and difficult passage of Pliny is printed at Hemina 
6 F 35, and for all matters concerning the episode of the discovery of Numa’s books, 
and discussion of problems in the text, see the commentary ad loc. 

Here it need only be noted that we accept the transmitted fertio decimo as referring 
to Tuditanus’ thirteenth book; Peter’s guatiuordecim, based on the reading of one 
manuscript, would refer instead to the number of books discovered, and would make 
Tuditanus agree in this particular with Piso (9 F14) and Livy 40.29.8, who also spoke 
of a total of fourteen books. The reading of the editio princeps (also found in one 
manuscript, according to Sillig) would have Tuditanus report, in his thirteenth book, 
that there were twelve books of Numa’s decrees (see apparatus), but this seems to us 
no more compelling than Peter’s suggestion. Finally we may note that if the fragment 
is from the thirteenth book of a chronological history, the episode must have been 
reported under the year of the discovery of the books (i.e. 181 Bc) rather than in an 
account of the reign of Numa. 


F4 See comm. on Cato 5 F4g9. 


F5 The context is Aeneas’ journey from Troy to Italy, and Tuditanus is cited for the 
aetiology of the toponym Caieta (mod. Gaeta). For Caieta’s death and the place named 
after her see Virg. en. 7.1-4, and for the burning of the ships (there inspired by 
Juno), 5.604—99. For Caieta as the name of the nurse see also DH 1.53.3, Solin. 2.13. 
and for the Greek etymology Serv. Aen. 7.1, 10.36. Strabo 5.233 has, as a variant, the 
claim that Caieta was founded by Laconians, who call all hollow things ‘Caieta’; 
Timaeus (/'GrHist 566 F85) says that the original name of the port was Aietes, after 
Medea’s father. 

The Caesar mentioned together with Tuditanus is probably L. Julius Caesar, cos. 
64 BC, on whom see I. Appendix 1, A24. 


F6 See commentary on Hemina 6 F18. 


F7 In the fragment of the Pro Cornelio on which Asconius is commenting Cicero 
says that two tribunes were elected in the sixteenth year after the expulsion of the 
kings (494 Varr.). Asconius reports that some writers gave the original number as five, 
but that Tuditanus, Atticus (33 F3), and Livy (2.33.2) agreed with Cicero, and that of 
these ‘Tuditanus and Livy said that the original two presided over the election of (not 
‘appointed’; for this meaning of creare see TLL 4.1164.59 ff.) a further three. Piso 
(9 F25=Livy 2.58.1), and perhaps Atticus too, had the additional three first elected in 
471. 

For the names of the first tribunes in different sources see MRR 2. 16 n. 1. Since 
Livy gives the names of the first two tribunes as C. Licinius and L. Albinius 
(Sigonius’ correction of the transmitted A/binus should be accepted; see Ogilvie 
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ad loc.), it follows that L. Sicinius L.f. Velutus and L. Albinius C.f. Paterculus must 
have been taken from one of Asconius’ other sources (or conceivably both). This 
may well have been Tuditanus, given the early annalists’ habit of giving the full 
nomenclature of all magistrates (Frier, Libri Annales, 140-3), but it could also have 
been Atticus. However that may be, the change of construction shows that this final 
sentence is not dependent on adiciunt, and cannot therefore be emboldened as part of 
the fragment. 

On the origins of the tribunes of the plebs see J.-C. Richard, Les Origines de la 
plebe romaine (Rome 1978), 563-70; Drummond, CAH? 7.2. 212-25; Forsythe, Piso, 
264-96; Cornell, Beginnings, 256-65. 


F8_ Gellius is discussing variants of the story of M. Atilius Regulus (cos. 267, cos. 
suff. 256): the oratio obliqua makes it clear that this is not a verbatim citation (Gellius 
frequently uses the indicative in subordinate clauses in oratio obliqua). Tuditanus is 
the first author known to have told the famous story that Regulus was sent back to 
Rome to plead for peace, or, failing that, an exchange of prisoners, but instead urged 
the senate to continue the fight, and returned to Carthage, as he had promised he 
would if unsuccessful, even though he knew he faced certain death; for the large 
number of other sources see Klebs, RE 2. 2089-92. 

Polybius, who recounts Regulus’ campaign at 1.30—4 and reflects on his fate at 1.35, 
does not relate the story, and it is probable that it grew up after Regulus’ natural death 
in captivity to excuse the torture of two Carthaginian prisoners held by the Atilii 
(§4, recounted also by Diodorus 24.12 (a version which implies that the actions of 
the Atilii had not, as in Tuditanus, been sanctioned by the senate)). See Walbank, 
Comm. 1. 93-4. 

See commentary on Tubero 38 Fit. 


F9 The authorship of this fragment is disputed. Tovditavov was an early con- 
jecture, and held the field until Peter (cciii n. 4; already in the first edition) proposed 
tov Titov, meaning Livy, and Cichorius (WS 24 (1902), 592-3), as part of his 
argument that Tuditanus did not compose a historical narrative (see introduction, 
I. 241), tov Avriav. There is no doubt that Tovdi7avov is far closer to the MSS’ rov 
iravov or routravov (differing from the latter only by the addition of one letter) than 
the conjectures of Peter and Cichorius. Plutarch does refer to Livy as Tiros at Sull. 
6.19, but, as Cichorius observed, it is incredible that he should have done so in a life 
whose subject he consistently calls Tivos (cf. Briscoe, Comm. 2. 129). On the other 
hand, there is some weight in Cichorius’ arguments (i) that Plutarch does not cite 
Tuditanus elsewhere, but cites Antias three times (25 Fab, 20 [both with of zepi 
Avriav], 55b), and (ii) that Antias elsewhere gives precise figures for booty (25 F28, 
59, 60). On balance, however, we are inclined to favour Tovdiravov and to print the 
fragment under Tuditanus rather than Antias. 

Livy’s account of Flamininus’ triumph at 34.52.5—7 has figures either identical with 
those of Plutarch or reconcilable by easy emendation of one or the other; see Briscoe, 
Comm. 2. 128-30, with addendum on p. 405. 


11 
C. Sempronius Gracchus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl In F1a the speaker is Cicero’s brother Quintus, who expounds the case in favour 
of divination, in Frb Cicero himself, who takes the sceptical view. 

Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, the father of the Gracchi, was consul in 177 and 163, 
and censor in 169. His death occurred no earlier than 154, since Gaius was born in 
153 (Plut. CG 1.2). His bethrothal to Cornelia, the daughter of Scipio Africanus, 
took place soon after Scipio’s death in 183 (cf. Walbank, Comm. 3. 508; Briscoe, 
Comm. 3. 202; for the date see commentary on Antias 25 F'50); the couple had twelve 
children, of whom all but the two tribunes and Sempronia, who married Scipio 
Aemilianus, died in infancy (cf. Sen. dial. 6.16.3, 12.16.6, Pliny nat. 7.57, Plut. 7G 
1.5-7)- Cornelia lived on at Misenum long after the death of Gaius, proud of and 
unapologetic for her sons (Plut. CG 19.1~3); Sempronia lived until at least 102 BC 
(cf. Miinzer, RE 2A. 1415 (no. 99)). 

The anecdote is also related, but without mention of Gaius Gracchus, at Val. Max. 
4.6.1, Plin. nat. 7.122, Plut. TG 1.4-5. The fact that it was recounted by Gaius does 
not, of course, mean that it was true, or, indeed, that Gaius believed it to be true. 
For another snake portent involving Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, the consul of 213 
(probably the uncle of the father of the Gracchi), cf. Livy 25.16.1—4, 17.3. 

Pomponius (only Cicero gives the praenomen) was a loyal follower of Gaius 
Gracchus, and was killed at the same time; cf. Val. Max. 4.7.2, Vell. 2.6.6, Plut. CG 
16.6, 17.1, wir. il, 65.5. He may be identical with the Pomponius Rufus whom 
Val. Max. (4.4 praef:) cites for a saying of Cornelia about her children. See Gundel, 
RE 21. 2332-3. 


F2 This passage is one of the most important pieces of evidence for the growth of 
latifundia, largely worked by slaves, and the decline of free peasants, and for regarding 
all this as a prime motive for Tiberius Gracchus in proposing his agrarian law. This is 
not the place for a discussion of all the issues involved. 

Tiberius went to Numantia, as quaestor to the consul C. Hostilius Mancinus, in 
137. For his part in making the treaty between Mancinus and the Numantines see 
commentary on Quadrigarius 24 F76—-7, and for the political consequences of the 
senate’s rejection of the treaty Briscoe, JRS 64 (1974), 125-7. 

On the journey through Etruria see Brunt, JM 86-7; Briscoe, JRS 64 (1974), 
127 N. 22. 


12 
C. Fannius 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The passage is cited, together with Coelius 15 F2 and Macer 27 F7c as an 
example of the genitive form alius (see comm. on Coelius 12 F2). That the trans- 
mitted text is defective seems beyond doubt, and that an adjective contrasting with 
bona has dropped out before or after post is generally agreed. Mazzarino’s suggested 
supplement of turpia before post (thus creating a chiasmus) is attractive, the corrup- 
tion resulting from the scribe’s eye moving from (uiden)tur to tur(pia), and the 
resulting pia then being omitted (A. Mazzarino, Helikon 15-16 (1975-6), 446-7). In 
any case the meaning is not in doubt. The quotation seems to come from the preface, a 
passage in which the historian traditionally explained his scope and purpose, justified 
his choice of subject, touched upon the usefulness of history, and so on (cf. Ogilvie, 
Comm. 23-5). There is no need to see in F 1 a specific reference to the volte-face by the 
consul of 122 (as does e.g. Badian, ‘Early historians’, 14; cf. Briscoe, JRS 64 (1974), 
130 n. 64); still less should it be taken as evidence supporting the identification of 
the consul of 122 with the historian. The idea that one grows wiser with age (or that 
it is possible to be wise after the event) could be expressed by any historian (thus, 
Fraccaro, Opuscula, 2. 123). 


F2,F3 The reference to Drepana (on the western tip of Sicily) in F3 is thought by 
some (e.g. Hirschfeld) to be taken from an account of the battle of Drepana in 249 BC; 
if so, it would follow that the First Punic War was related in book 8. This seems 
unlikely (for reasons stated in the introduction); more probable is the suggestion that 
Drepana was mentioned in an account of the first Sicilian slave war (thus Peter ad loc., 
following Rathke, De Romanorum bellis seruilibus (Diss. Berlin, 1904), 19-20). This 
raises the interesting possibility that Diodorus’ famous account of that war, based 
certainly on Posidonius, goes back ultimately to Fannius. That Posidonius knew 
Fannius’ work is extremely likely (Badian, ‘Early historians’, 14, etc.). If so, we have a 
possible context for F2, which would refer to Metallis (or Megallis), the wife of 
Damophilos of Enna, whose ill-treatment of her slaves on her country estate was said 
to have caused the initial outbreak of the slave war (Diod. 34/5.2.10). 

F2 is cited for the archaic form of the infinitive biber, glossed by Charisius as 
To Treiv, together with Cato 5 F120. 


F4 The episode occurred during the siege of Carthage (146 Bc). Only the words in 
bold can confidently be traced back to Fannius; but we have reproduced the whole of 
Plutarch’s description of Tiberius Gracchus’ military service in Africa, because there 
is a good chance that all of it, including the passing remarks on the virtues of Scipio 
(cf. F7), is based on Fannius’ personal reminiscences as set out in the Annals. In any 
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case it seems that Fannius presented a favourable picture of Gracchus’ actions at 
Carthage, which hardly seems consistent with the anti-Gracchan posture that he is 
sometimes said to have adopted (but JB notes that he could have contrasted a good 
beginning with a bad end, just as the Gracchi were contrasted with their father). 


F5_ P. Rupilius P.f. P.n. (cf. MRR 1. 497) was consul in 132 BC, when he suppressed 
the Sicilian slave revolt (cf. above, on F3). The failure of his younger brother 
(L. Rupilius) to obtain the consulship occurred subsequently, but before the middle of 
129, because Scipio, who died then, had canvassed on his behalf (Cic. am. 73). Pliny, 
who relates the same black comedy, tells us that P. Rupilius died immediately on 
hearing news of his brother’s electoral defeat (nat. 7.122). 


F6 Cicero, who gives the same information in three separate passages, makes it clear 
(i) that Fannius called Scipio simply ‘Africanus’, (ii) that he used the Greek word 
etpwy to describe him, and (iii) that he compared him to Socrates (Cicero mentions 
Socrates in all three passages, and the syntax of a makes it certain that it was Fannius 
who used the example of Socrates to justify Scipio’s use of irony). 

Knowledge of Greek, interest in Greek philosophy, and admiration for Scipio 
(under whom he served in 146 BC—see F4) are thus clearly attested for Fannius. It 
need hardly be said that admiration for Scipio Aemilianus does not necessarily also 
imply hostility to the Gracchi or any other political point of view. See introduction for 
further discussion. 


F7 Two problems arise here. The first is the meaning of the words, which Priscian 
quotes in a list of examples of deponent verbs used in a passive, not an active, sense 
(together with Hemina 6 F42 and Fabius Maximus Servilianus 8 F4). Aaec must 
therefore be the subject of apiscuntur. Normally deponent and meaning ‘grasp’, “get 
hold of’, etc., it must here mean something like ‘are met with’, ‘are obtained’, since 
Priscian adds the gloss émitvyydvovra. Secondly, the context. There is no strong 
reason to assume that the quotation is from Fannius’ Annals, rather than, say, a speech 
by a C. Fannius (not necessarily the historian!). Peter included it on the grounds that 
Priscian (or his source) knew Fannius’ Annals (F1), but nowhere else refers to a 
speech. This argument is clearly not strong; indeed one might rather point to the fact 
that in the other reference Priscian specifies the Annals and gives the book number, 
but does not do so here. It may also be noted that the words cited would fit more easily 
into a speech than a historical narrative, but this would not rule out Fannius’ Annals 
because we know the work included speeches (Tz). Another possibility is that the 
quotation is from the preface; it may belong in the same context as F1, haec referring 
to things that turn out unexpectedly. 


13 
Vennonius 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The OGR is contrasting the divine origin of Romulus and Remus (sons of Mars) 
given in Fabius and Vennonius with the rationalized versions of M. Octavius (107 F2) 
and Licinius Macer (27 F1), in which Rhea Silvia was raped by her uncle, Amulius, 
rather than by Mars (similar variants appear also in DH and Plutarch below). The 
fragment has been presented conservatively: the material in §§2—4 cannot certainly be 
included even if it matches Fabius 1 F4a—b. The version in Fabius and Vennonius 
appeared later in various simplified forms: Livy 1.4.2 (notice, with Momigliano, J7RS 
48 (1958), 72, ui compressa Vestalis cum geminum partum edidisset ... in profluentem 
aquam); DH 1.77.2; Conon FGrHist 26 F1 (xlviii); Ovid fast. 3.21; Tib. 2.5.51-4; 
Serv. Aen. 1.273; Plut. Rom. 4.2-3; Aug. ciu. 18.21. The details of Rhea Silvia’s 
religious duty, the sacred grove, the unusual weather, and Mars’ consolation and 
prophecy appear together in no other source. The closest is DH, who includes the 
sacred grove (but no identification of Mars), unusual weather (but no companions for 
Rhea Silvia), and divine consolation. Ennius seems to have had Mars visit Ilia in her 
bedchamber, and the consolation to have been delivered by Venus (see Skutsch on 
Annals 34-50). 

While there are no fragments from other historians which include the rape by 
Mars, it passes belief that this version appeared only in Fabius and Vennonius. 
DH, while not specifically naming the deity, reports that this was the most common 
version (1.77.2 of d€ mAciaTot pvGodAoyotat; cf. 79.2 and 79.4 (Fabius 1 F4a), where 
Fabius, Cincius, Cato, Piso, and most other historians are said to have had a version 
very similar to §§2—3). 

On the joint citation of Fabius and Vennonius see further comm. on Fabius 1 F4. 

Jordan’s proposed Vennonius for aennius and annius at OGR 20.3 (Hermes 3 (1869), 
401) must surely be rejected, especially in the light of Ennius, ann. 65 Sk.: lupus femina 
feta repente and the OGR’s quae repente exierat, which strongly suggests that the 
author of the OGR, or his source, was indeed drawing on Ennius. See Skutsch ad loc., 
and cf. comm. on Cato 5 F16. 


F2 On the text and substance of this fragment see comm. on Fabius 1 Fo9. 


14 
Cn. Gellius 


COMMENTARY 


F1—5 Of these fragments F1, 3 and 5 belong to Gellius’ account of the rape of the 
Sabine women (we use the traditional word, though it should be made clear that in 
Livy’s account rapere means ‘seize’, not ‘rape’, and that raptabus in F12 and raperent 
in F’5 probably have the same connotation; that is not to say that the Romans imagined 
that the women consented to intercourse), and F2 and 4 can easily be given a context 
in that account. F2 (see commentary ad loc.) and 3 are cited from book 2, F4 and 5 
from book 3; given the length of the whole work, it is not particularly surprising that 
Gellius concluded the story in book 3 (though, since F3 refers to the events leading to 
the making of peace between the Romans and the Sabines and comes from book 2, it is 
not the case that the whole of the war with Titus Tatius was reserved for book 3). 


Fl As in F23 (but cf. commentary ad loc.), Gellius is said to have given a precise 
date for an event in the regal period. One is tempted to think that he was prone to 
spurious chronological precision, but in this case he had a predecessor in Fabius 
Pictor (1 F6), who dated the rape in the fourth month after the foundation (for 
his reasons see comm. ad loc.), and Dionysius’ tivés may include other writers 
between Fabius and Gellius. It cannot be assumed that Dionysius’ inane argument 
for preferring Gellius’ date—that it would lack reason for the leader of a recently 
founded city to plan such a thing as the rape before organizing the constitution— was 
put forward by Gellius himself. 


F2 Since Charisius says that F3, which manifestly belongs to the story of the rape, 
comes from the same book as F2, the ii of N must be right against the xi of Cuyck’s 
manuscript. 

If the fragment does come from the account of the rape, it could be describing one 
of the women at the time of the seizure (not necessarily Hersilia (cf. commentary on 
F4), as Chassignet says). 

The fragment, together with F3, 4, 6, 7, 10 and 11, is cited for the dative/ablative 
first declension feminine plural in -abus; see General Introduction, I. 26-7. 


F3 In his account (2.45—6) of the treaty concluded between Romulus and the Sabine 
king Titus Tatius, Dionysius says (45.4) that the Roman senate decided that those of 
the Sabine women who had children (sc. by Roman fathers) should deposit them with 
their husbands and go as ambassadors to the Sabine camp, but that those who had 
a number of children should take as many of them as they wished with them on 
the embassy (Dionysius does not express himself very logically): it can scarcely be 
doubted that our fragment comes from a similar account (cf. App. reg. 5; it is far from 
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clear that, as Peter maintained, Cicero rep. 2.13 reflects this version, rather than that 
found in Livy 1.13, where the women, with no mention of their being accompanied 
by their children, run between the two armies in the heat of battle and urge the 
combatants to kill them rather than each other). 

puerorum means ‘children’ (cf. TLL 10.2.2514. 17 ff.), not ‘boys’, but even if it did 
mean ‘boys’, it would not imply that they were now 7 years old, and, therefore, that at 
least eight years had elapsed since the rape, as Chassignet and Beck—Walter assert. 


F4 Since F'5 shows that Gellius continued the story of the rape into book 3, it is very 
unlikely that the females of this fragment are not the Sabine women. One could 
imagine that the speaker was approached by some of the women and urged them to 
bring a few others into their plan. If Gellius had one of the versions mentioned by 
Dionysius (2.45.2), in which Hersilia was married (sc. to a Sabine), but either was 
seized under the mistaken belief that she was a virgin or was the mother of one of 
those seized, and accompanied her daughter, she could be the speaker. Unfortunately, 
Hersilia’s prayer in F5 implies that she herself was a virgin at the time of the seizure. 
It could, though, be that in Gellius there was another of the women who was already 
married at the time of the seizure. It is quite unjustified to emend capite to capit with 
Kiessling, to make Hersilia the subject of the sentence and to accord with DH 2.45.6, 
where she is said to have been the instigator of the plan. 

For the various traditions about Hersilia (in Livy (1.11.2) she is the wife of 
Romulus) see Ogilvie, Comm. 73-4; Chassignet 156 (her citations are not entirely 
accurate). 


F5  Gellius cites the fragment in order to refute the view that when Plautus (Truc. 
515) attributed to an uneducated soldier the statement that Nerio was the wife of 
Mars, this was a novelty and a falsehood, and Plautus was trying to be funny. In fact 
Nerto (Aulus Gellius observes that his namesake was unique in using the form Nerta 
rather than Nerio or Nerienes—it is far from certain that the latter ever existed as a 
nominative) was originally an attribute of Mars, converted into his wife; cf. Ogilvie, 
Comm. 74 (apparently unaware that Gellius had Neria), Skutsch, Ennius, 247-9; for 
further bibliography see Chassignet 156-7, Beck—Walter, 358. 

Hersilia (see commentary on F4) is said to have uttered the prayer when begging 
Titus Tatius to make peace with Rome, a speech reported by DH 2.45.6, Plut. Rom. 
19.7, Dio fr. 5.5—6. It is likely that Ennius ann. 104V=99 Sk., also cited by Aulus 
Gellius, comes from the same context (cf. Skutsch, Ennius, 245-7), and that Gellius 
was thus deliberately following Ennius. 

itidem perhaps suggests that de tui coniugis consilio means ‘following the plan 
adopted by your husband’ rather than ‘on the advice of your husband’ as it 1s normally 
taken (e.g. TLL 4.451.82—3; Chassignet (‘suivant le dessein de ton €poux’) may be an 
exception). Our translation is designed to leave the question open. 

On the style of the prayer and the use of integra of a virgin see I. 27 n. 70. For 
proprius in the sense of ‘long-lasting’ cf. Sisenna 26 F42. 


F6 For some reason editors before Barwick, of both Charisius and fragments, 
printed the book number as v rather than «7, the MS reading. The context is, of 
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course, totally unknown, and it is not clear whether pue//abus is dative or ablative, and 
if the latter, whether it was, as in F7, governed by a preposition. 


F7_ A possible context would be a trial of Vestal Virgins on a charge of having had 
sexual intercourse (cf. commentary on Hemina 6 F33; that fragment has eabus). For 
such prosecutions recorded for the fifth century (which would fit the book number) 
cf. Oakley, Comm. 2. 577. 


F8 See commentary on Hemina 6 F23. 


F9 The correspondence with Livy 23.24.12 purgato inde capite, ut mos tis est, caluam 
auro caelauere (‘then after emptying out the head, as is their custom, they adorned the 
skull with gold’) makes it clear that the fragment comes from Gellius’ account of the 
death of L. Postumius Albinus, consul designate for 215, in the si/ua Litana in the Po 
valley (for the location cf. Briscoe, Comm. 2. 84), described by Livy at 23.24.6—-13. 
The defeat is mentioned also by Pol. 3.118.6, Cic. Tusc. 1.89. On the Gallic practice of 
decapitating enemy dead cf. Oakley’s note on Livy 10.26.11. 

The fragment is cited twice by Charisius, on both occasions from book 33, and once 
by Priscian, from book 30. Chassignet says that it is scarcely possible to decide 
between the alternatives, but that the former is generally privileged. With good 
reason: the double citation in Charisius and the fact that the omission of iii is much 
more explicable than its addition would make it perverse to prefer Priscian’s book 
number. 

The fragment is cited by Charisius and Priscian for the form ossum rather than os 
(used by Cato 5 F85); see I. 27. Flavius Caper says that Gellius (the {SS have Celio 
but the reference must be to our fragment; cf. I. 260—1) and Varro use ca/uaria rather 
than ca/ua for ‘skull’: the word does not occur otherwise in republican and Augustan 
Latin. 

It is unlikely that Livy used Gellius himself rather than one of his usual sources 
for the Hannibalic War, Coelius Antipater, Claudius Quadrigarius, or Valerius 
Antias; the similarities of vocabulary (expurgarunt/purgato, caluariam/caluam, 
inauraueruntque/auro) are a function of what is being described. 


F10-11 On the book number see I. 253, on the forms (cf. commentary on F2) 
I. 26—7. olea can mean ‘olive-tree’ as well as ‘olive’, and since both meanings occur in 
Cato agr., it cannot be determined which was intended by Gellius. 


F12-15 See introduction, I. 254. 


F12 We have followed Chassignet in making the passages of Pliny and Marius 
Victorinus different versions of the same fragment, rather than separate fragments, as 
Peter had. Maximus Victorinus (GZ 6.194) and Audax (GL 7.325) also present the 
material found in Pliny (except for the latter’s last clause), and include, largely in 
Greek, the list of the sixteen original letters, but make no reference to Gellius or any 
of the other authorities mentioned by Marius. Obviously, the same material has been 
used in different ways by the different writers (or their sources). 
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Both Pliny and Marius attribute to Gellius (wirique in dT, though clearly a con- 
jecture for the transmitted uirique, must be correct, and is confirmed by constat in 
Maximus Victorinus and Audax) the statement that Palamedes and Simonides added 
a total of eight new letters (four each in Pliny, who specifies them) to the sixteen 
brought to Greece from Phoenicia by Cadmus; the statement about Cadmus is not 
specifically attributed to Gellius in Marius. Only Marius says that Evander brought 
the alphabet to Italy (Hercules appears as an alternative in Maximus Victorinus and 
Audax), and lists, in Latin, the sixteen letters. Only Pliny talks about the alphabet 
before the time of Cadmus, attributing to Gellius the view that it was invented in 
Egypt by Mercury. 

As well as Gellius, Marius cites Fabius (?Pictor) and Cincius (?Alimentus) for the 
letters added by Palamedes and Simonides; see commentary on Fabius 1 F27, where 
the role of Cadmus is also discussed. We deal here only with what Pliny says about the 
alphabet before Cadmus and with the identification of the letters said to have been 
added by Palamedes and Simonides. 

For the vast amount of evidence concerning the wide range of ancient views on the 
origins of the alphabet see most conveniently Pease’s commentary on Cicero nat. deor. 
3.56 (2. 1112-14); the earliest evidence for writing being invented in Egypt by 
Theuth, with whom Hermes/Mercury was syncretized (cf. Cic. Lc.), is Plato 
Phaedr. 2474. 

The letters said to have been added by Palamedes and Simonides respectively have 
been badly corrupted in transmission, appearing, in the first case, as NY®X in the 
MSS of Pliny, as H¥X®@ in Victorinus, and as H(N)OXP in Audax, in the second 
variously in Pliny (see apparatus), though @ and &(€) appear in most MSS, as YZOO 
in Victorinus, and as ¥(Y)EAEF in Audax. There is no doubt that the sixteen ‘original 
letters’ were ABP4EIKAMNOITPSTY (cf. eg. Prisc. GL 2.11-12), the eight 
additional ones being the two long vowels HQ, the three double consonants ZE'¥, 
and the three aspirates O®X. The MSS of both Pliny and Victorinus agree in making 
® and X the last two letters of Palamedes, and all editors except Beck—Walter (who 
alter X to &, thus making the latter appear among the letters of both Palamedes and 
Simonides) have followed them. For the first two letters of Palamedes the MSS of 
Pliny have NY, both of which were in fact ‘original’ letters. The similarity of H 
and N (with H in first position in Victorinus) on the one hand and of VY and Y (and 
the fact that (is) appears in second position in Victorinus) on the other suggests that 
Jan was right to read H'¥ (Schilling’s argument (Bude edition of Pliny naz. 7, p. 237) 
that since the Phoenician alphabet was consonantal, it was vowels that were needed 
and that the Phoenician alphabet already contained a letter for the sound represented 
by Z is misguided; we are dealing with Graeco-Roman perceptions, not linguistic 
facts). The letters of Simonides, then, will be ZOZ and 2. The evidence of the 
manuscripts suggests that Detlefsen was right to place & in second position, 2 in 
third, and @ in fourth (Victorinus has O@ third and fourth); we therefore place Z 
in first position. 

Pliny’s last clause, of course, means that the sounds represented by the eight 
‘additional’ letters could be expressed by combinations of letters of the Latin 
alphabet, not that the Latin alphabet contained those letters. 
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F13 It is unclear whether Gellius took the identity of the inventor of clay for 
building from a previous writer or whether it was his own creation. It is also unclear 
whether he intended Toxius to be identical with one of the two known mythical 
figures called Toxeus (cf. F Schwenn, RE 6A (1937), 1845); if so, perhaps we should 
read Toxeus: Novara’s notion (Les Idées romaines sur le progres, 1. 124 Nn. 5) that the 
name was meant by Gellius as an etymological derivation from tegere (‘to cover’) is 
fanciful. 

Caelus often occurs in Latin as a translation of the Greek Odpavds, but did not 
form part of the Roman pantheon; he first appears in Ennius ann. 24 Sk. (father of 
Saturn), Euhem. 60, 62, 99, 101; cf. Wissowa, RE 3. 1276-7. (Schilling (Budé edition 
of Pliny, nat. 7, p. 238) thought that Gellius did not intend Caelus as the translation of 
Ovpavés; perhaps Wissowa, who does not mention our fragment, took the same 
view.) 


F14_ Pliny’s quoque implies that Gellius ascribed the invention of gold mining and 
smelting, as well as that of medicines based on metals, to Sol the son of Ocean, and we 
have therefore emboldened inuenit .. . flaturam as well as medicinae . . . metallis. 

We have adopted Ulrichs’ conjecture Aeacus for the transmitted (A)eaclis, an 
unknown name: Aeacus is mentioned in the clause preceding auri as, according to 
some, the discoverer of silver, and it is likely enough that he should have been credited 
with gold as well as silver; -/7-, moreover, is a very easy corruption of -u-. We cannot 
trace Unger’s Eucleus, cited by Peter but not by Mayhoff, and do not know what he 
intended by it. Panchaia was a mythical island in the Indian Ocean, described by 
Euhemerus (cf. K. Ziegler, RE 18.2 (1949), 493-5). 

Gellius’ version is striking not only in making Sol the inventor of both gold mining 
and smelting and of metal-based medicines, but in describing him as the son of 
Oceanus; Helios’ father is normally Hyperion, though there are other versions (cf. 
Jessen, RE 8 (1912), 78); there is no reason to take this as merely ‘allegorical’ (thus 
Schilling). Nor does the ascription of inventions to Sol necessarily mean that Gellius’ 
account was euhemeristic (Schilling, copied by Chassignet and Beck—Walter), though 
there were euhemeristic accounts of Helios (cf. Jessen, RE 8. 78), any more than does 
the ascription of the invention of writing to Mercury in F12 (which Chassignet 
(Ktéma 24 (1999), 88) also regards as euhemeristic; F Miinzer, Cacus der Rinderdieb 
(Basel, 1911), 111 took the same view of Hercules in F17). 

For metal-based medicines cf. Pliny nat. 34.166—78. 


F15  Phidon of Argos, who lived in the first third of the seventh century Bc and 
exceeded the hereditary powers of Argive kings, was credited by Herodotus (6.127.3) 
and Ephorus (FGrHist 70 F115) with inventing weights and measures: the latter 
is likely to be true; cf. A. Andrewes, The Greek Tyrants (London 1956), 39-42. 
A number of writers, the earliest Sophocles fr. 432 Radt, ascribe the invention to 
Palamedes, who belonged to the period of the Trojan War (see commentary on Fabius 
1 F27=Gellius Fr2b). 


F16-17 These fragments, particularly F17, have given rise to a large amount of 
discussion, much of it very speculative; see especially J. Bavet, Hercule romain (Paris, 
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1926), 214-25; J. P. Small, Cacus and Mursyas (Princeton, 1982), passim; Coarelli, Foro 
romano, 2. 91-117; for further bibliography see Chassignet 152, Beck—Walter 353; add 
F. Minzer, Cacus der Rinderdieb (Basel, 1911), 110 ff.; Coarelliin LTUR 4. 364-5. 

In F16 Marsyas is called a ‘leader of the Lydians’ (not king of Lydia, as Bayet, 
Hercule romain, 224, says) when he founded a city of the Marsi, while in F17 Cacus is 
sent by Marsyas, described as a king, as an ambassador to Etruria, and it is clear from 
unde uenerat redux that Cacus’ journey began in Italy, not Asia Minor (the statement 
in DS Aen. 3.359 that Marsyas sent envoys from Phrygia to teach augury to the 
Italians probably represents a garbled version of what Gellius said). It is thus likely 
that in Gellius’ account Marsyas first founded Archippe and later became king of 
the Marsi; we have therefore reversed the order of the two fragments as it stands 
in Peter. 

Marsyas is normally a Phrygian Silenus or satyr whose defeat in a musical com- 
petition with Apollo resulted in his being flayed alive (the story is first in Hdt. 7.26; 
for the numerous references to it in Greek and Latin literature cf. Burckhardt, RE 14 
(1930), 1990-2). There was a statue of Marsyas in the Roman Forum, much copied 
and represented on coins in the imperial period (for details see Small, Cacus and 
Muarsyas, 132-8, Coarelli in LTUR 4. 364-5); it is clear from Horace sat. 1.6.115~17 
and the scholiasts thereon that the statue was regarded as championing debtors 
against their creditors. The earliest representation of the statue is on a coin of 
L. Marcius Censorinus, belonging to the 80s Bc (Crawford, RRC no. 363). As Coarelli 
(Foro romano, 2. 98-117) argues, a concatenation of evidence suggests that the 
moneyer did not choose the motif merely to assert that Marsyas was the ancestor of 
the Marcii (thus Crawford, RRC 1. 378) and that Gellius’ introduction of Marsyas as 
a figure in proto-Italian history stems from a connection with the Marcii. First, Gaius 
11.23 records a /ex Marcia on debt; its author could have been C. Marcius Rutilus 
Censorinus, consul in 310 and probably identical with the tribune of the previous year, 
and he could have dedicated the statue (cf. M. Torelli, 7ypology and Structure of 
Roman Historical Reliefs (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1982), 99-105). Secondly, in F22 Gellius 
claims that Numa had one daughter, not four sons as well, as others stated. This has 
the effect of favouring the Marcii, who regarded themselves as descended from 
Ancus Marcius, the son of Numa’s daughter Pompilia, against those families who 
claimed descent from the sons of Numa (see I. 252, n. 3, commentary on F22 and 
commentary on Paulus Clodius 16 F1). Thirdly, the agua Marcia was built by 
Q. Marcius Rex, praetor in 144 and a contemporary of Gellius; several pieces of 
evidence claim that its water came from the Fucine Lake (cf. Coarelli, Foro romano, 
2. 116 n. 93): Gellius talks about the lake in both F16 and F18 (there is an element 
of circularity here, since the presence of the Fucine Lake is itself an argument for 
assigning F'18 to Gellius). 

In both this passage and in the index for this book in book 1, F16 is attributed in 
the manuscripts of Pliny, with insignificant variations, to Gellianus, an otherwise 
unknown author. Miinzer argued (Bettrage .. . Plinius, 376-7 n. 1) that the reference 
is to Cn. Gellius, and that Pliny made an error in taking the citation from Varro; 
whatever the explanation, it is likely that he made an error, and that the error was 
perpetuated in producing the index. We may add to these arguments the fact that 
Marsyas also appears in an Italian context in F17 (for the Fucine Lake in F18 see 
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above). Peter, though, should not have emended the text of Pliny to Gellius. On the 
similar problem raised by Valerianus in the clause following our passage see com- 
mentary on Valerius Antias 25 F69 and I. Appendix 1, A17 (Cornelius Valerianus). 

The Fucine Lake, in the land of the Marsi, often flooded the surrounding land 
(Obsequens 24 mentions a flood extending over five miles in 137 BC, and it was 
perhaps this contemporary event which provoked Gellius’ story). Later Roman 
attempts to drain the lake ended in failure (Suet. Jul. 44.3; Claud. 20.1; Plin. nat. 
36.124, Tac. ann. 12.56-7, Dio 60.11.5, 61.33.5). It was eventually drained in the 
nineteenth century and is now the fertile Piana del Fucino, to the south-east of 
Avezzano. 

Archippe, an implausible Greek name, may have been the invention of Gellius. If 
Gellius, rather than Pliny (or Varro), is responsible for the description of Marsyas as 
Lydian, it would appear that he made no clear distinction between Lydia and Phrygia; 
he may also have been influenced by the legend of the Lydian origin of the Etruscans. 
(The connection of Marsyas with the Marsi, perhaps the invention of Gellius, 
reappears at Sil. 8.503.) 

Marsyas has a minor role in F17, which is remarkable for its portrayal of Cacus as 
more than a cattle-thief, the normal version (e.g. of Virgil and Livy) already found in 
Hemina 6 F3 (the first two sentences constitute the end of Solinus’ account of that 
version, together with topographical information). He is an emissary of Marsyas and 
gains control of part of Campania; he is, in the end, still killed by Hercules, but in the 
course of an attempt to seize control of the land held by Evander (i.e. the future site 
of Rome; quae is the subject, not the object of concesserant, as Rawson strangely 
thinks (Roman Culture, 270; similarly Wiseman, ap. M. Cebeillac-Gervasoni (ed.), Les 
Bourgeoisies italiennes aux IT’ et I" siécles av. J.-C. (Paris and Naples, 1983), 303, and 
Chassignet in her note, though her translation gets it right), drawing the conclusion 
that Gellius eliminated the Aborigines. The story also introduces Tarchon, who is 
known elsewhere, and Megales, who is not. 

It seems that Gellius, contre-courant as elsewhere, has combined elements of various 
legends with, no doubt, inventions of his own. The view of Small that he was seeking 
both to explain the origins of augury and to refer, by means of figures from mythology, 
to actual events of the late sixth and early fifth centuries in Italy, is totally speculative 
and may be ignored. It is unclear whether Gellius was aware of the Cacu, apparently 
a seer, who appears on an Etruscan mirror of the fourth century (Small appears 
to regard him as a genuine sixth-century personage): it is Megales, not Cacus, who 
introduces augury to the Sabines, and Cacus, far from appearing as an Etruscan, is 
imprisoned by one. 

On Tarchon see commentary on Cato 5 F70; there he is the son of Tyrrhenus, but 
(unless Solinus has misrepresented him) Gellius merely uses Tyrrheno to refer to 
Tarchon as an Etruscan. 

Bayet (Hercule romain, 224) suggested that the name Megales (otherwise 
unattested) was a play on words alluding to the Great (MeydAn) Mother, who had 
been brought to Rome from Pessinus, in Phrygia, in 205 (see Briscoe, Comm. 2. 49). 
An allusion by means of a male name to a female deity who had no connection with 
augury seems very contorted, and it may be that Gellius was merely making a slight 
alteration to the famous Athenian name of Megacles. 
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Coarelli (in Gi Etruscht e Roma (Rome, 1981), 200-1) claimed that Gellius 
misunderstood Volturnus in his source, in fact the Etruscan name for the Tiber (thus 
de Simone, ibid. 102-3), as a reference to the Campanian river, and thus transferred 
the story from Rome to Campania. He appears not to have noticed that Arcadum tura 
refers to Evander, and that Gellius’ account therefore includes both Campania and 
Rome. 

As Peter observed, DH 1.42.2—3 also describes a military encounter between Cacus 
and Hercules (on this portrayal of Hercules see Cornell, Beginnings, 38). 

For Phrygians as the inventors of augury cf. Cic. div. 1.94, 2.80, with Pease’s note 
on 1.92 (which does not itself refer to the invention of augury), citing other sources; 
for the Sabine Attus Navius’ bringing augury to Rome Cic. diu. 1.31 (again Pease cites 
other sources), 32, 2.80. 


F18 The manuscripts assign Solinus’ citation to C. Coelius (with variations in the 
expression of the praenomen and, as often (cf. I. 256 n. 1), some writing Caelius). 
Mommseen, in his edition of Solinus, retained this, saying (xiii) that the author was 
perhaps identical with that of Acilius 7 F7 (for the reading of the name there see 
commentary ad loc.) and Coelius Antipater 15 F61, where there is no reason to doubt 
the assignation. Without these two fragments, the alleged C. Coelius is otherwise 
unknown. It would be possible to emend C. to Z. and ascribe the fragment to 
Antipater. Against this solution and in favour of Krause’s ascription to Gellius a 
number of arguments may be adduced. (i) While digressions referring to mythological 
figures are found in Coelius Antipater (15 F33, 61), they concern foundations of 
individual cities, and do not contain the mass of detail we have here. (ii) The fusion 
of Greek and Italian legends is similar to that found in F17. (iii) Gellius’ interest in 
the Marsi and the Fucine Lake is seen in F16-17 (though note what is said above 
about circularity). (iv) What is said about Angitia reflects Gellius’ interest in the 
mpatos evpetys theme (cf. I. 254). (v) Solinus cites Gellius in Fr7. (Chassignet 
(74 n. 1), using none of the above arguments, states that ascription to Gellius ‘se 
justifie par le fait que le nom de I’annaliste est frequemment écrit dans les manuscrits 
avec un seul / and refers to Peter ccviii: Peter, in fact, cites the coin which constitutes 
T4, an inscription on a pot naming an A. Gelius (CIL 17.1073) and N at Charisius 
68 (F33-4); we may add F at DS Aen. 8.638 (F20)). For a similar corruption see 
commentary on Fo. 

All sources agree that Medea was the daughter of Aeetes, the king of Aia in Colchis. 
Normally Circe was his sister (see sources listed by Escher, RE 1 (1893), 943), 
but Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 3.200, 240 agrees with Gellius in making her his 
daughter. (Chassignet (74 n. 2) and Beck-Walter confuse Apollonius Rhodius with 
Apollodorus). 

Angitia is an Italian goddess attested in various places and under various names (cf. 
A. Ernout, Notes de philologie latine (Paris, 1971), 75-81 (thinking that the fragment 
belongs to Coelius Antipater); A.-M. Tupet, La Magie dans la poésie latine (Paris, 
1975), 197-9, from which Chassignet’s note (154) derives). She is here incorporated, 
in a euhemeristic account, into Greek myth, while Medea, through her son, is given 
an Italian context (the version in Serv. den. 7.750, in which Medea becomes Angitia, 
is doubtless a later development of Gellius’ account). The morbi were particularly 
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snake-bites; cf. Serv. l.c., Virg. den. 7.755, Sil. 8.499. A settlement on the shore of the 
Fucine Lake (near modern Luco dei Marsi) was called Lucus Angitiae; for inscriptions 
recently discovered there see Letta, Epigraphica 61 (1999), 9-26. 

Buthrotum is in Epirus; there is no other reference to Medea being buried there, 
but for other connections of the Argonauts with Epirus cf. N. G. L. Hammond, 
Epirus (Oxford, 1967), 366. 


F19 The OGR cites Gaius Caesar and Sextus Gellius for this fragment. Since the 
author quotes Lucius Caesar on two occasions and Caesar alone on six, the case for 
emending the praenomen to Lucius (if the praenomen was abbreviated, corruption 
from L. to C. would have been easy) is very strong (on the author and his work 
see I. Appendix 1, A24). There are no other citations from Gellius in the OGR and 
the posited corruption is by no means as easy, but since no Sex. Gellius is known 
and our Gellius would have dealt with Ascanius, we have adopted the conjecture 
and included the fragment here (for the title ascribed to Gellius cf. Cato 5 Fio, 
and General Introduction, I. 99). (Richard’s argument (OGR 162 n. 5) for retaining 
Sextus is based on a misunderstanding of T1—2; see I. 253.) 

In the preceding passage (16.1—-2) the OGR has told that after the death of Aeneas, 
Lavinia, pregnant and being afraid of Ascanius, had gone to live secretly in the 
country, entrusting herself to Aeneas’ swineherd (there is no suggestion of a sexual 
relationship). Lavinia’s disappearance led to suspicions that Ascanius had killed her. 
The story is also in DH 1.70.1—3 and Serv. Aen. 6.760, though without the details of 
the passage that we, like Chassignet, print. We have emboldened the whole passage, 
since, though formally ut... Romanae goes only with quae res... conciliauit, Gellius 
and Caesar must have narrated the events which led to the restoration of popular 
good-will towards Ascanius. 


F20 See commentary on Cato 5 F50—-1. 


F21 Dionysius, like Plutarch (Numa 12.4), ascribes the establishment of the fetia/es, 
the college of twenty priests responsible for declaring war and making treaties, to 
Numa, and proceeds, in the passage we cite, to say that he does not know whether 
Numa took the institution from the Aequiculi (see below) or, as Gellius says, from 
Ardea. 

Cicero (rep. 2.31) makes Tullus Hostilius responsible, and Livy (1.24.49) has a 
fettalis involved in the procedure before the battle of the Horatii and the Curiatii in 
Tullus’ reign, though he ascribes the fetial procedure for declaring war to Ancus 
Marcius (1.32.5; cf. Serv. den. 10.14, wir. ill. 5.4). 

The MSS of Dionysius have ExixA@v; we have printed Cluvier’s AlkixAawy, 
but whatever Dionysius wrote he was clearly referring to the Aeguicu(-o-)li from 
whom the Romans are often said to have taken the fetial procedure (Livy l.c., Znscr. 
Ital. 13.3.66, lib. de praen. 1, uir. ill. 5.4) and whom he mentions again at 10.13.1; on 
them see Oakley’s note on the latter passage. 

This is not the place for a discussion of fetial procedure and we refer merely 
to Ogilvie, Comm. 110, 129-36; J. Ruipke, Domi militiae (Stuttgart, 1990), 97-117; 
FE, Santangelo, B/JCS 51 (2008), 63-93. It is unclear why Ogilvie (Comm. 129) 
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thinks there is any doubt concerning the identity of the Gellius referred to by 
Dionysius. 


F22 For Gellius’ motives in denying the existence of the four sons of Numa see 
I. 252 n. 3 and commentary on F16—17. Plutarch (Numa 21.2—3) says that their names 
were Pompo, Pinus, Calpus, and Mamercus (Chassignet wrongly says ‘Marcus’) and 
that they were claimed as ancestors of the Pomponii, Pinarii, Calpurnii (cf. Hor. 
ars. 292, laus Pis. 3, 15, Paul. Fest. 41), and Mamercii respectively. The last is 
unintelligible, since there was no such gens and earlier (Numa 8.19) Plutarch had said 
that the Aemilii were descended from Mamercus (Mamercus was a praenomen 
unique to them); Plutarch goes on to say that the descendants of Mamercus were 
called Reges, clearly a confusion with the Marcii (cf. Wiseman, G&'R 21 (1974), 
154= Roman Studies (Liverpool, 1987), 209). Hase’s emendation Mapxious cannot be 
right, for the Marcii, as in DH, are the descendants of Numa’s daughter Pompilia 
(Plut. Numa 21.4-6) and there is no connection with Mamercus. It seems unlikely 
that Plutarch should have contradicted himself in this way, and the best explanation is 
that he wrote AéytAlous and that it was altered by someone who thought that, as with 
the other three sons, the name of the son should resemble that of the gens. 


F23 The passage which constitutes this fragment forms part of Dionysius’ 
argument against the view of Fabius Pictor (1 F8) that Tarquinius Superbus and his 
brother Arruns were sons of Tarquinius Priscus and in favour of that of Piso (9 F18) 
that they were his grandsons. See commentary on Fabius 1 F8 and Piso g F18. 

Dionysius seeks to establish that, if Fabius were right, the brothers would have been 
no less than 27 and 25 years old at the time of Priscus’ death. He assumes (remarkably) 
that their mother was 49 when she conceived the younger brother, that she was five 
years younger than her husband, and that the latter was 80 when he died. This last 
figure is reached by adding together his presumed age when he arrived in Rome (25), 
the years of Ancus Marcius’ reign after his arrival (seventeen, subtracting from his 
reign of twenty-five years Macer’s figure of arrival in the eighth year of the reign), and 
Priscus’ own reign of thirty-eight years. Dionysius accepts Macer’s figure merely in 
order not to exaggerate his case: he has no specific arguments against that of Gellius. 

As in F1, Gellius appears to have given a precise date for an event in the regal period. 
It could be, though, that what he said was that Tarquinius arrived soon after the 
beginning of Marcius’ reign and that ‘in the first year’ is Dionysius’ interpretation. The 
first year of Ancus Marcius’ reign (traditionally 640 BC) would not fit the traditional 
chronology, which placed the birth of Tarquinius Priscus later than his father 
Demaratus’ arrival in Etruria around 657 Bc (see on Cornelius Nepos 45 F8); 
Tarquinius Priscus would in that case have been at most a teenager when he arrived in 
Rome. 

See further commentary on F24. 


F24 This fragment comes near the end of Dionysius’ account of the battle of 
Lake Regillus (6.2-12), in which Rome is said to have defeated the combined forces 
of the Latins and the Tarquins. Dionysius places the battle in 496 Varr., but Livy 
(2.19.3-20) in 499 (he reports the variant date at 2.21.3). 
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Ninety is Dionysius’ calculation of the age of Tarquin (6.21.3) and is scarcely likely 
to have been given by Gellius and Macer, as Walt (Macer, 239) thinks possible. 
Walt strangely thinks that if they did, that would show that they regarded 
Superbus and his brother as the sons of Priscus (see commentary on F23), 
since only on that assumption would the age of go be possible: on Dionysius’ 
calculations, if Superbus had been Priscus’ son, he would have been at least 110 in 
496; Dionysius himself regarded Superbus as the grandson of Priscus (F23) and saw 
no inconsistency between this and an age of go at Regillus. See further comm. on 
Fabius 1 F8. 


F25 The shortage of grain is also reported by Livy 2.34.1-5, though without 
mention of the names of the ambassadors to Sicily or the Sicilian tyrants. Both place it 
in the consulship of T. Geganius and P. Minucius (492 Varr., equated by Dionysius 
with Ol. 72.1=490—489 BC). It is unclear whether the names of the ambassadors also 
stood in Gellius and Macer (Minzer (RE 7. 927) claims that they were invented 
bv the ‘latest annalists’), and we have therefore emboldened only the reference to 
Dionysius. 

It is disputed whether the embassy to Sicily was authentic (Ogilvie, Comm. 321) 
or whether it was a retrojection of later contacts (J. von Ungern-Sternberg, ap. 
A. Giovannini (ed.), Nourrir la plebe (Basle and Kassel, 1991), 25-6, argued that when 
such retrojections were made they were simply attached to the most famous Sicilian 
tyrant). But Dionysius’ criticism of Gellius and Macer is neither a ‘headmasterly 
correction’ nor ‘fictitious’, as Beck—Walter assert: it is a simple fact that in 490/89 
Dionysius I (d. 367) was not tyrant of Syracuse. Gelon succeeded Hippocrates as 
tyrant of Gela in 491, and gained control of Syracuse in 485; he died in 478/7. 

Of the two ambassadors named, P. Valerius Publicola, as Dionysius savs, was the 
son of the famous Publicola, consul in the first three years of the republic and again in 
504; he himself was consul in 475 and 460. Lucius Geganius, brother of T: Geganius 
Macerinus, consul in the year in question, is not otherwise known. 

Gelon was not the brother of Hippocrates, but the error is not to be removed by 
deletion of tot adeAdod (thus Cobet (Obseruationes criticae et palaeographicae 
ad Dionystt Halicarnassensis antiquitates Romanas (Leiden, 1877), 132), followed by 
Chassignet and Beck—Walter). 


F26 See commentary on Fabius Pictor 1 F14. 


F27 The fragment is preceded in Macrobius by a citation from Varro, saying that 
the contract for the construction of the temple of Saturn was let by Tarquinius 
Superbus, but that the temple was dedicated by the dictator Titus Larcius. tribunum 
militum must refer to a tribunus militum consulari potestate (military tribune with 
consular power), and it is likely that the decision of the senate in fact concerned 
the rebuilding of the temple after the Gallic Sack; the man named would then be 
L. Furius Medullinus, tr. mil. cos. pot. in 381 and 370 and censor in 363. 

The temple was located at the foot of the cliuus Capitolinus, at the northern edge of 
the forum. The remains, which are a dominant feature of this part of the Forum, date 
from a much later period. See Coarelli in LTUR 4. 234-6. 
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F28 Atherbal (the normal Latin spelling is Adherbal; ApraBas in Greek) is 
probably the Carthaginian commander in the First Punic War, who defeated 
P. Claudius Pulcher, the consul of the vear, at Drepana in 249 (Pol. 1.49.6-51.12; for 
other sources cf. MRR 1. 214). No storm is mentioned then, however, and the 
reference may be to the episode in the previous year reported by Zonaras (8.15.11): 
Adherbal is said to have waited for a storm and then sailed into Lilybaeum (J. H. 
Thiel, A History of Roman Sea-Power before the Second Punic War (Amsterdam, 1954), 
269-70, argues that it was not a proper storm, but a strong north-westerly wind). 
Rawson (Roman Culture, 270-1), without mention of the passage of Zonaras, thought 
that the storm was the one that destroved the fleet of L. Junius Pullus, the other 
consul of 249 (Pol. 1.54.6—-7; for other sources cf. MRR 1.c.). This, however, occurred 
off Camarina, far distant from Adherbal’s base at Drepana. 

Another Adherbal was defeated at sea by Laelius in 206 (Livy 28.30), but again no 
storm was involved. 

There is no basis for Rawson’s belief (I.c.) that Gellius was here using a Greek 
source writing from a Carthaginian point of view. 

The fragment is cited by Aulus Gellius for the intransitive use of sedauit (it is 
followed by Cato 5 F117); cf. 1. 27 n. 68. 


F29 Peter (ccviii-ccix) wondered whether this was rightly to be regarded as a 
fragment of Cn. Gellius, noting that Macrobius’ account of sumptuary legislation was 
very similar to that of Aulus Gellius 2.24, and thinking it possible that by Gelli 
he meant the author of the Noctes Alticae. Despite these doubts, he included it as a 
fragment, on the grounds that there are two other citations of Gellius (F8, 27) in 
Macrobius, and that though he frequently takes material from Aulus Gellius, he never 
acknowledges his debt. 

There is, in fact, an overwhelming argument against Peter’s scepticism. The one 
thing for which Macrobius cites Gellius here is the a.u.c. date for the lex Fannia 
(passed by C. Fannius Strabo, consul in 161), and there is no mention of that in Aulus 
Gellius. We may add that it is quite likely that Cn. Gellius mentioned the lex Orchia 
and the interval between that and the /ex Fannia, and of these too there is nothing in 
Aulus Gellius. 

The a.u.c. date indicates that Cn. Gellius placed the foundation of Rome in 749/8. 
Since F8 (=Hemina F23), from Macrobius, has a date of 752/1 (see commentary on 
Hemina 6 F23) and Macrobius’ own date seems to have been 753/2 (cf. Macr. 1.13.21; 
A. E. Samuel, Greek and Roman Chronology (Munich, 1972), 252; this was also 
the date adopted in the fasti Capitolini, followed by Pighius: hence his conjecture 
nonagesimo secundo (Annales Romanorum 2 (Antwerp, 1715), under a.u.c. 592)), it is 
likely that the date in F8 is in fact that of Hemina. 

The lex Orchia is dated by Macrobius (3.17.2) to the third year after Cato’s 
censorship; by inclusive reckoning from the year of the election of the censors this 
produces a date of 182, and 161, the year of Fannius’ consulship, is the twenty-second 
year after that. 

Macrobius says (3.17.2, 5) that the /ex Orchia merely restricted the number of 
guests at meals, while the /ex Fannia imposed limits on expenditure. For other sources 
on the laws and full discussion of their content and of Cato’s speeches on the 
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subject see E. Baltrusch, Regimen morum (Munich, 1989), 77-85; E. Zanda, Fighting 
Hydra-like Luxury (London, 2011). 

Macrobius’ use of /egem dare (data seems archetypal, appearing in both the first 
family and part of the second; cf. Marshall in Texts and Transmission, 234-5) of a law 
passed by the comitia appears to be unparalleled (none of the passages collected at 
TLL 5.1.1677.83 ff. have that reference). post annum uicesimum secundum legis Orchiae 
is equivalent to anno uicesimo secundo (or annis uiginti duobus) post legem Orchiam latam. 
In neither case, of course, is there any reason to think that Macrobius’ language 
reflects that of Gellius (the second may have been motivated by the desire to avoid 
using the same construction as in anno. . . octauo). 


F30 See commentary on Hemina 6 F4o. 


F31 Doubts have been raised about the identity of the Gellius referred to in this 
passage, which is why we have placed brackets around the number. Peter (ccviii) 
thought it likely that the Gellius referred to was not our historian but Aulus Gellius, 
and that the author of the HA took the reference to Cato from the passage of the 
Noctes Allicae (3.7.1-21) which reproduces Cato’s story of a military tribune whose 
bravery saved a Roman army (Cato 5 F76). This interpretation is accepted as a 
fact by Alan Cameron, who invites us to note ‘the telltale et in Cato et Gellius, so 
characteristic of the late antique writer anxious to give the impression that he has 
consulted two different books when in fact he only knows the earlier through the 
later’ (Cameron, Last Pagans, 769; for the general point see already JRS 61 (1971), 
258). But it is hard to believe that anyone who consulted Aulus Gellius could possibly 
have described him as a historicus, as ‘Vopiscus’ does. This could only have happened 
if he took the reference to Cato and Gellius from an intermediary, and wrongly 
assumed both to be historians. That is certainly possible, but Cameron himself is 
aware of a much more serious problem for his thesis, namely that the fragment of Cato 
as preserved by Gellius does not in fact contain the sententia that is being attributed to 
him. For Cameron this is simply a sign of the H/A4’s capacity to garble his sources. 
Not only is there ‘no verbal trace of Cato in Vopiscus’ (Last Pagans, 764); the latter 
also ‘misrepresents Cato, who only mentions historians in passing, making the rather 
different point that all Greece combined to honor Leonidas, while Caedicius was an 
obscure military tribune’. In our view this makes it far more probable that the H4 
is here referring to a different (and not otherwise preserved) part of Cato’s text, and to 
a passage of Cn. Gellius the historian. We agree that the author almost certainly 
cited them at second hand from an intermediary, who had combined them with a 
paraphrase of Sallust and a version of the anecdote about Alexander at the tomb of 
Achilles (see further comm. on Cato 5 F126). 

Despite his doubts, Peter printed this as a fragment of Cn. Gellius, making it the 
first fragment of book 1, on the grounds that it could easily have stood in the preface 
(so too Chassignet and Beck—Walter, who also note Peter’s doubts). Indeed it could, 
but the comment could equally well have been made somewhere else in the work, just 
as the passage of Sallust does not belong to his preface. As with Cato, we have left the 
matter open and included the passage as an unassigned fragment. 

On all other matters to do with this fragment, see commentary on Cato 5 F126. 
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F32-3 Charisius cites Gellius (together with Coelius 15 F30) as using regerum 
and /apiderum, rather than regum and /apidum as the genitive plural of rex and lapis 
respectively; see I. 27. 

Clearly Gellius used regerum and /apiderum in different places, and we have, 
therefore, followed Chassignet in making Charisius’ citation into two fragments. 


F34  Charisius cites Gellius as using forum rather than forus of a ship’s gangway; see 
I. 27. 


F35-6 Gellius presumably used deliquium and delinquio in different passages, and 
we have therefore made DS’ citation into two fragments (on this occasion Chassignet 
does not do so). 

For the reason for the citation see commentary on Coelius 15 F59. Cf. I. 27 n. 67. 

We have retained (as do the Harvard editors) the MSS’ delinquionem (the com- 
mentator uses the accusative to fit the syntax after dicit, and the cases used by Gellius 
cannot be determined); Thilo printed deliquionem, on the basis of the doctrine 
enunciated by G. J. Vossius (Opera (Amsterdam, 1701), 1. 338; he did not actually 
refer to our fragments), and was followed by Peter, Chassignet, and Beck—Walter 
(it is cited without comment by TLL and OLD). deliquio occurs also at Plaut. Capi. 
626 in the sense of ‘deprivation’, de/iquium first here and then, again of an eclipse, at 
Plin. nat. 2.54. 


F37 See commentary on Asellio 20 F3. 


F38 See commentary on Coelius 15 F64. 


15 
L. Coelius Antipater 


COMMENTARY 


Fl This fragment is explicitly stated by Cicero to come from the preface of Coelius’ 
work, and is therefore placed first. Whether it in fact preceded F62 (see commentary 
on that fragment) is uncertain (cf. M. Borioni, BSL 13 (1983), 32, arguing that F62 
should precede). Nor can we be sure that Coelius’ preface formed part of book 1, 
rather than preceded it (as Livy’s may have done), and we have therefore prefixed the 
fragment number with an asterisk. 

On the dedicatee L. Aelius Stilo and on Coelius’ practice in regard to clausulae, see 
I. 257 n. 7, 35—6 respectively. 

There is no second aui to correspond to that in the second line: the alter- 
native is expressed by apud alios at the beginning of the sentence following our 
passage. 


F2 Since F2 refers to Hasdrubal and F3 seems to come from a speech made by a 
Carthaginian before the outbreak of war, Herrmann is justified in reversing the order 
adopted by Peter, though he is wrong to conclude that Coelius began his narrative in 
229. It is of no consequence that F3 precedes F2 in Priscian; the grammarian is 
discussing forms of the genitive of alius, and after giving a number of examples of a/ius 
and a/i, says in conclusion that it is surprising that some writers used a/i with a 
feminine noun. a/ius modi occurs at Fannius 12 F1, alii modi also at Cato oral. 93 Male. 
(=51 Cugusi) and Macer 27 F7; both forms of the genitive of a/ius are, in fact, rare and 
Badian’s categorization under ‘odd features of accidence’ (‘Early historians’, 33 n. 77) 
unwarranted. 

The fragment must refer to the time when Hasdrubal, the son-in-law of Hamilcar 
Barca, who had taken the former with him to Spain in 237, was sent back to 
Carthage to deal with a Numidian revolt (Diod. 25.10.33 cf. Walbank, Comm. 1. 311; 
H. H. Scullard, CAH’ 8. 27). 

ante(prius)quam with the pluperfect in positive clauses is rare; cf. Plaut. Amph. 603; 
Varro Men. 477; Kiihner-Stegmann 1. 371; Hofmann—Szantyr 601. 

The spelling Barch-—unanimously attested—occurs a number of times in the 
Puteaneus, but Luchs is the only editor to report it. 


F3—5  F7 reports the arrival of ambassadors, and F3—5 either certainly come from a 
speech or can plausibly be taken as doing so. Peter assigned all three fragments, 
together with F21 and 55 (see commentary ad locc.) to a debate in the Carthaginian 
senate before the outbreak of war. It is, however, by no means certain that they 
all come from a single debate (though given the period covered by book 1 (cf. I. 259) 
it is perhaps unlikely that Coelius would have included more than one full-scale 
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debate in oratio recta) or come from speeches delivered at Carthage, rather than 
Rome. (Gilbert, ‘Die Fragmente’ (1878-9), 402-5, attributed the fragments to 
the debate in the senate between Fabius and L. Cornelius Lentulus, reported by 
Dio fr. 55, Zonaras 8.22, with F3-5 and 55 coming from the speech of Fabius, 
F21 expressing the reaction to the speech of Lentulus: Coelius would scarcely have 
made Fabius argue against war on the grounds of fear of Carthage. Herrmann holds 
that the first two come from a speech by Hanno, the leading opponent of the Barcids, 
against the appointment of Hannibal to succeed Hasdrubal in 221, corresponding to 
the speech reported by Livy at 21.3.3-6; that in fact is a flashback to an alleged 
incident several years earlier, when Hasdrubal asked for Hannibal to be sent 
to Spain.) 

If some or all of the fragments do belong to a debate at Carthage, possible contexts, 
apart from those of Hasdrubal’s request and the appointment of Hannibal in 221, are: 
(i) 220/early 219, when Rome sent an embassy to Spain and Carthage before the 
beginning of the siege of Saguntum, (ii) an account of the visit of a fictitious embassy 
during the siege, as reported by Livy 21.10—-11.3, (iii) the time of the embassy which 
presented the ultimatum after the fall of Saguntum. (For a summary of events see 
Briscoe, CAH’ 8. 44-6.) 


F3 Peter suggested that these words were spoken by an opponent of the Barcids. It 
is more likely that we have a speech by a supporter of Hannibal, and that eos refers to 
the Romans; the speaker is perhaps rejecting their demands concerning Saguntum, 
and comparing their present behaviour to the seizure of Sardinia in 237, though we 
cannot be sure that Coelius gave the same prominence to Sardinia as did Polybius. 
(Gilbert, ‘Die Fragmente’ (1878-9), 405, thought Fabius was arguing that, as 
Hamilcar had assured a Roman embassy in 231 (Dio fr. 48), Carthage had no aggres- 
sive intentions; Sieglin, ‘Die Fragmente’ (1880), 21, also attributing the words to 
Hanno (see commentary on F3-5), ludicrously thinks ipsi are the Barcids, eos the 
Romans; Herrmann, apart from his error mentioned above (ibid.), has the impossible 
notion that evs are the soldiers—he adds, without evidence, the mass of the people— 
who enthusiastically supported the appointment of Hannibal, and is saying that they 
are of the same character that Hamilcar had always displayed; that, of course, cannot 
be got out of dixit.) 

alii modi esse and aliter are mutually pleonastic. No precise parallels can be adduced, 
but one may compare the pleonastic use of 1s (cf. I. 29). 


F4_ If this fragment too comes from a speech by Hanno, Herrmann may well be 
right to think that he was arguing, as Livy makes him do at 21.10.8—9, that Carthage 
had deservedly lost the First Punic War because it had broken its treaty with Rome 
(the alleged ‘treaty of Philinus’; see III. 331) by attacking Tarentum in 272. It is 
possible, however, that the speaker belongs to the pro-war party; he could be claiming 
that if Carthage had gone to war in 237, when Rome demanded the evacuation of 
Sardinia, she would have had right on her side and (hence) have been in no danger — 
i.e. geri poteratur means ‘could have been waged’. (Gilbert, ‘Die Fragmente’ (1878-9), 
403) made Fabius argue that the First Punic War had not threatened Rome’s 
existence, as a new one would do.) 
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The fragment, which constitutes an iambic octonarius catalectic (cf. Leo, GRL 339 
n. 4), is cited for the use of the passive form of posse (Nonius fails to indicate that it 
occurs only with the passive infinitive); see I. 21. 


F5_ Like F4, this fragment may come from a speech by Hanno warning his fellow 
citizens not to break their treaty with Rome (clearly the treaty of Catulus, not the 
Ebro treaty, as Beck—Walter think), but it is again possible that it represents the 
opposite point of view, the speaker arguing that the Romans have broken the treaty. 
(Gilbert, ‘Die Fragmente’ (1878-9), 405, thought Fabius was arguing that the treaty 
of Catulus gave Carthage freedom of action in Spain). 

The fragment is quoted by Priscian for the form of the perfect of icere. 


F6 Many scholars have reasonably attributed this fragment to Coelius’ account of 
the ultimatum delivered by Roman ambassadors at Carthage in 218 (Pol. 3.20.6 ff., 
Livy 21.18). (Sparti (Studi Noniant 7 (1982), 252) pointed to the parallel between the 
fragment and Livy sec. 1 /egatos .. . mittunt, sec. 3 uenerunt ... quod mandatum erant, 
but it is hard to see significance in such unremarkable words.) Once again, however, 
it is possible that it refers to an earlier occasion. 

The fragment is cited for dedicare in the sense of dicare (‘declare’, ‘indicate’). In a 
general sense the usage is found in the contemporary Accius, and then in Lucretius 
and Vitruvius; in the specific sense of ‘declare at the census’ (perhaps a technical 
term) it occurs in a speech of Scipio Aemilianus and Cicero. Cf. TLL 5.1.258.20 ff.; 
Lebek, Verba prisca, 219. 

One may note the chiastic order quo missi sunt ueniunt / dedicant mandata. 


F7 Since the fragment consists of nothing more than the ethnic of Saguntum, 
it could come from any passage dealing with the siege of that city, and does not 
necessarily belong to the embassy of 218, as Herrmann implies. 

The form Saguntinus is in fact regular (forty-three occurrences in Livy), and 
Saguntius (Saguntium is clearly a contracted genitive plural, but Wélfflin’s change of 
Saguniinorum to Saguntinum to produce a similar contraction in Coelius is quite 
unnecessary), quoted from Sallust (=Aist. 2.65), unique. The latter is cited by 
Charisius only because he found the reference in Paulus’ commentary on Coelius’ 
first book (see I. 262 with n. 51). 


F8 On the details in this fragment see particularly Pease’s commentary on the De 
dtuinatione, ad loc. (from which most of Herrmann’s discussion is taken). 

Hannibal’s dream is also related at Livy 21.22.6—-9; Val. Max. 1.7 ext.1; Sil. 3.163- 
213; Zon. 8.22.9. The fact that Livy (the other writers derive from him) places it 
just before the crossing of the Ebro does not mean, as Herrmann thinks, that Silenus 
and Coelius placed it there, and there is no reason to reject Cicero’s clear statement 
that it was related as occurring immediately after the capture of Saguntum (see 
further commentary on F10). Polybius’ criticism (3.47.8—g) of writers who portrayed 
Hannibal crossing the Alps guided by a god or hero has no direct reference to 
Hannibal’s dream and may not be directed at Silenus at all (cf. I. 261-2); and 
while that guide may have been Hercules (cf. Walbank, Comm. 1. 382), it is quite 
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unwarranted to hold that Silenus, following Hannibal’s own claims, named Hercules 
as the guide in the dream, and that the name was suppressed by Coelius (thus 
Seibert, Forschungen zu Hannibal (1993), 187: cf. Chassignet 2. 136 (“tres certainement 
Hercule’), with further bibliography). Nor is there any good reason to hold that 
Ennius ann. 257-9 V =233, 232, 246 Sk. come from a description of the council of the 
gods; see Skutsch, Comm. 412-13. La Penna (StudUrb (B) 49 (1975), 51) implausibly 
holds that the beast surrounded by snakes is an invention of Cicero ‘sia pure stimolata 
da Celio e altre lettere’. He may be right (52-3) to hold that cura ingentt humant 
reflects the language of Coelius himself. Cf. also I. D’Arco, QS 55 (2002), 145-62. 

Although no dire consequences (such as befell Orpheus in Virgil (georg. 4.485 ff.)) 
followed immediately on Hannibal’s disobedience, the story must have been seen as 
a pointer to his eventual defeat, and it was perfectly natural for the pro-Hannibalic 
Silenus to have written in this way (Seibert, op. cit. 188, thinks that this part of the 
story was an invention of Coelius); nor was Coelius, perhaps himself a Stoic 
(cf. I. 257), averse to a version which suggested that Rome’s initial disasters in the 
Hannibalic War were determined by the gods (cf. Herrmann 66 (seeing Coelius as 
implying that Rome could not have helped Saguntum, since the war was willed by 
heaven), 78 n. 1). 

It is possible that the simple style of the passage is a deliberate reflection—in oratio 
obliqua—of what Coelius wrote; note particularly the threefold #//um, the first and 
third referring to Hannibal, the second to the god-guide. One also wonders if Coelius 
himself wrote of wastitas Italiae; the phrase recurs at Sallust Jug. 5.3. 

On the first sentence see commentary on F32. 


F9 Herrmann places this fragment before F6-8, partly because of his view that 
Coelius narrated Hannibal’s dream shortly before the crossing of the Ebro (see 
commentary on F8), but also because Livy reports the appointment (by lot) of 
Ti. Sempronius Longus, one of the consuls of 218, to Sicily, with the intention that 
he should cross to Africa if his colleague sufficed for the defence of Italy, at 21.17, 
before the account of the Roman ultimatum to Carthage (thus also M. Borioni, BSL 
13 (1983), 33, misunderstanding Briscoe, CR 30 (1980), 209). But, of course, it would 
have been some time later that Sempronius reached Lilybaeum and took the action 
described here (his arrival at Lilybaeum is reported by Livy at 21.50.11). For 
Lilybaeum as Sempronius’ base in Sicily see also Polybius 3.41.8, and for its strategic 
importance Livy 21.49.4-8 (Valerius Maximus (1.8 ext.14) tells of a man whose 
eyesight was so good that when in Lilybaeum he could see ships leaving Carthage). 

The fragment is cited as an example of the omission of the preposition with names 
of cities. It is more remarkable for the use of muitiere with the infinitive to express 
purpose: see I. 26 n. 59. 

On celox, found in Ennius, Plautus, Turpilius, Varro Men., and three times in 
Livy (the distribution is not significant, as the word is technical), see Skutsch, Ennius, 
659-60. 


F10 This is not the place to add to the voluminous literature concerning the 
identification of the pass by which Hannibal crossed the Alps. We therefore do no 
more than refer to the bibliography collected by Seibert, Gymnasium 95 (1988), 
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21-73; id., Forschungen zu Hannibal (1993), 195-200; and Handl-Sagawe, Der Beginn 
(1995), 228-34; among works in English see particularly Walbank, Comm. 1. 382-7; 
D. Proctor, Hannibal’s March in History (Oxford, 1971), chs. 11-16; J. FE. Lazenby, 
Hanntbal’s War (Warminster, 1978), 33-48. 

The Pennine Alps route, which according to Livy commanded general acceptance 
in his day, is the Great St Bernard (cf. Handl-Sagawe, Der Beginn (1995), 228, 246); 
the Mount Cremo pass, Coelius’ choice, is the little St Bernard. Both these routes are 
well to the north of that favoured by both Livy and the consensus of recent opinion. 


Fll This fragment has naturally been taken to give the distance of Hannibal’s 
march from New Carthage to the Po Valley, and the following discussion is based on 
that assumption; it is not, however, impossible that it is the verbatim form of F51, and 
that one or other of the multipliers is wrong. 

Polybius (3.39) gives distances for the individual sections of the march which add 
up to 8,400 stades, but the total as about 9,000 stades; Walbank (Comm. 1. 371) rightly 
sees the latter as a rounding-up. At 8.33 stades to the Roman mile (cf. Walbank, 
Comm. 1. 373), the former figure represents 1,008 miles, the latter 1,080. The 
difference between Polybius and Coelius cannot be reconciled, as Herrmann thinks, 
by holding that Coelius’ figure represented the distance to the Ticinus. In fact 
Polybius’ distances from the Rhone to Italy seem to be averages based on the 
supposition of 80 stades per day (Walbank, Comm. 1. 372), and it may be that Coelius 
was deliberately correcting Polybius. 

The fragment is cited, with Lucilius 114, for the use of /onge instead of /ongitudine. 
In republican Latin centena milia occurs only at Cicero Ferr, 2.1.28 and bell. Afr. 97.3, 
and is better not attributed to Coelius. 


F12 The surviving sources (all of them, Polybius excepted, subsequent to Livy) 
mostly agree that it was the future Africanus who saved his father’s life at the battle 
of the Ticinus (Pol. 10.3.3-7; Val. Max. 5.4.2; Sen. benef: 3.33; Sil. 4.456-79; Flor. 
2.6.10; Oros. 4.14.6; wir. ill. 49.4; Zon. 8.23.9). Only Macrobius (sa/. 1.11.26) follows 
Coelius, though Pliny’s story (a/. 16.14) that the future Africanus refused his father’s 
ofter of the corona ciuica has been seen as an indication that he acknowledged the role 
of the slave (Henze, RE 4 (1900), 1463). For arguments in favour of the majority view, 
which Polybius had from Laelius, see Walbank, Comm. 2. 198-9. 


F13 Following his account of the battle at the Ticinus, Livy says that the elder 
Scipio retreated to the Po and got his army across by the pontoon bridge which he had 
left in position. Six hundred men were captured by Hannibal while releasing the 
northern end of the bridge, but once released it slipped downstream and Hannibal 
was unable to cross. Livy then reports the version of Coelius, and goes on to argue 
that those with experience of the Po would find it difficult to believe Coelius. He 
prefers to believe those who reported that Hannibal eventually found a place for 
building a pontoon bridge. 

According to Polybius (3.66.34) the broken bridge, made of planks not boats, was 
over the Ticinus, not the Po, and it was there that the 600 were captured. Polybius’ 
description of Hannibal’s bridging of the Po corresponds to that of Livy. 
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For discussion and bibliography see Walbank, Comm. 1. 399-400; Handl-Sagawe, 
Der Beginn (1995), 293-5. 


F14_ Fi4a is a general summary of the detailed happenings described in F14b, and 
we have therefore, like Chassignet and Beck—Walter, followed Roth in treating the two 
passages of Cicero as different versions of the same fragment, rather than make them 
separate fragments, as Peter and Herrmann do. Formally, only the last sentence of 
F14b (omitted by Herrmann!) is explicitly said by Cicero to derive from Coelius— 
and that is reflected in the application of our typographical conventions—but the 
general view that the rest of the passage also represents Coelius’ narrative must be 
correct. addidit Coelus means that Coelius had what follows as well as what precedes, 
not that what follows is an addition to what is found in other writers but not in 
Coelius. We may also note the verbal similarity of cum magno rei publicae uolnere 
in F14ga and magna cum clade rei publicae in F14b. 

The omens are also reported, without mention of Coelius, at Cic. diu. 2.21, 67, 71; 
Livy 22.3.11-14; Val. Max. 1.6.6; Plut. Fab. 3.1 (horse only); Flor. 1.22.14 (standards 
only); see also Sil. 5.5369. The earthquakes are mentioned at Livy 22.5.8; Plin. nat. 
2.200; Sil. 5.611-26; Flor. l.c.; Oros. 4.15.6; and Zon. 8.25.7; all except Silius 
and Florus add that none of the combatants were aware of the quakes. For other 
prodigies at this time see Livy 21.62.1-6; 22.1.8-13; Flor. 1.22.14. Polybius has none 
of all this. 

There is no reason to follow Gilbert (“Die Fragmente’ (1878-9), 435 ff.) in 
holding that Coelius placed the omens at Rome, and was misrepresented by 
Cicero (Gilbert believed that Coelius was not Livy’s source; for Livy’s view that 
Flaminius left Rome secretly and entered on his consulship in Etruria see 21.63.1—5; 
22.1.5—8). 

For rivers flowing backwards cf. Pliny 80 F7 and Pease’s note on the present 
passage. 


F15 At 22.8.5—6 Livy reports that after the battle of Trasimene, with Flaminius 
dead and his colleague C. Servilius Geminus cut off at Ariminum, Q. Fabius 
Maximus and M. Minucius Rufus were elected dictator and magister equitum 
respectively by the people. The passage which constitutes the present fragment comes 
at the end of his narrative for 217: he says that almost all writers agree that Fabius was 
dictator (the implication is that at least one annalist said that Fabius was pro dictatore), 
and Coelius adds that he was the first dictator to be elected by the people. (One may 
compare the famous passage about Cornelius Cossus at 4.20.5—11, also at the end of a 
year’s narrative, and that concerning the trial of Scipio Africanus at 38.56—7; for other 
instances of variants at a year-end see 8.40, 39.56.7.) In contradiction to his earlier 
account, Livy goes on to argue that in the absence of a consul to make the nomination 
Fabius must have been appointed pro dictatore, not dictator. There can be little doubt 
that Coelius was Livy’s source at the earlier passage (by late antiquity an attempt had 
been made to reconcile the two passages by adding nec dictatorem populus creare poterat 
(8.5), convincingly deleted by Mommsen (C/L 1.288); later the Ascensian edition of 
1513 (cf. Gilbert, ‘Die Fragmente’ (1878-9), 444) emended dictatorem (8.6) to 
prodictatorem). 
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Similarly excessive legalism led Mommsen (Staatsr. 2°. 147) to argue that Fabius 
was in fact nominated by a praetor. The Romans, of course, demonstrated their 
customary flexibility in a crisis. All other sources (Pol. 3.87.6; Jnscr. Ital. 13.3.80; 
Plut. Fab. 4.1; App. Hann. 11.48; Dio fr. 57.8; Zon. 8.25.11) concur that Fabius 
was dictator, and either explicitly state or are consistent with the view that Fabius was 
elected by the comitia. 

It seems that Coelius emphasized, perhaps at the end of his narrative of Fabius’ 
campaign, the fact that Fabius was the first directly elected dictator; there is no 
implication that other writers consulted by Livy thought that there was a precedent, 
nor does it follow that Coelius was the only writer to say that Fabius was popularly 
elected. 


F16 This fragment must be part of Coelius’ narrative of the events described by 
Livy 22.50.4~12. After the defeat at Cannae, the Romans left in the smaller of the two 
camps attempted to join those in the larger. Numidian troops were casting their 
javelins against the Romans’ exposed right flank, but 600 escaped by transferring their 
shields to the right-hand side (iranslatis in dextrum scutis). The subject of iube: will be 
P. Sempronius Tuditanus, the military tribune (doubtless the future consul of 204) 
who persuaded his troops to make the attempt to break through the Carthaginian 
lines. 

The fragment is cited for the use of the superlative form dextimus, the use of which 
allowed Coelius an effective piece of alliteration (cf. I. 24 n. 42). Priscian quotes in 
addition Varro (also cited at Nonius 94M=134L) and Sallust Jug. 100.2. Livy did not 
feel moved to imitate Coelius in this respect. Herrmann suggests that Livy's haec ubt 
dicta dedit (sec. 10) was taken from Coelius. Since, however, the phrase is used by 
Livy on three other occasions (3.61.7, 7.33.11 (see Oakley’s note) and 29.2.12) but 
otherwise never occurs in prose before Petronius (TLL 5.1.993.77 ff.), that must be 
regarded as very uncertain. If Herrmann were right, we should have another example 
of part of a hexameter in Coelius (see comm. on F46). 


F17 Although he was tentative in putting forward the idea, Peter was surely right in 
suggesting that the fragment refers to the thanks given to Varro on his return to Rome 
(Livy 22.61.14; Plut. Fad. 18.4-5). In Coelius’ version individuals offer their thanks to 
Varro: Livy talks merely of all ranks of society meeting him, while Plutarch refers 
specifically to the magistrates and senate. There is no reason to think a meeting of the 
senate is being described, as Herrmann thinks. 

The fragment is cited, after a quotation from Caecilius and before one from 
Lucilius, for the use of singulatim (singillatim); the form, found seventeen times in 
Cicero, is wrongly described as an archaism by Herrmann. 

primum appears to indicate that Coelius was saying that this was the first occasion 
that a serious Roman defeat had been followed by a formal expression of thanks. 
Quicherat’s supplement <:n> is necessary; the ablative alone cannot give the sense 
of ‘at a time of ...° (for in malo(-is) cf. TEL 8.236.21 ff., for malum publicum 
commentary on Sisenna 26 F71). 

The fragment is obviously incomplete, but nomima cannot be right, since, with 
gratias preceding, no conceivable supplement can produce a meaningful and 
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grammatical sentence. It is highly unlikely that the fault lies in gratias (as Miller 
thought), and we have therefore obelized nomina. (Lindsay’s tentative nomina<tim>, 
accepted by Chassignet and Beck—Walter, imports the notion that individuals other 
than Varro were thanked individually and by name: Sparti, reading nomina<tim 
actas>, has the strange notion that the meaning is that each individual thanked Varro 
in a formula which included both his own name and that of the consul). 

Leo (GRL 339 n. 4) claimed that singulatim nomina constituted a trochaic dimeter, 
presumably regarding nomina as an imperative (Badian (‘Early historians’, 33 n. 76), 
ignoring the first word of the fragment, found four successive cretics). 


F18 The context of this fragment is quite uncertain. Herrmann’s suggestion that it 
comes from the speech of T. Manlius Torquatus during the debate in the senate about 
Hannibal’s offer to ransom the Romans captured at Cannae (Livy 22.60.6—27) is total 
speculation (he most unconvincingly claims that the fragment involves an antithesis 
to which 22.60.7 provides a possible parallel). All that can be said is that the frag- 
ment does probably come from a speech. (Gilbert (‘Die Fragmente’ (1878-9), 405) 
thought it came from the end of the speech of Fabius to which he attributes F3—5; 
cf. commentary ad locc.) 

The fragment is cited by Charisius for the use of satis to mean aequum (‘right’), 
and he adds that Paulus says that it is to be taken in that sense, and not in that of 
‘sufficient’. 


F19 The manuscript of Charisius at this point is badly corrupt and in part illegible; 
the problems, however, do not affect what is attributed to Coelius, and, to avoid 
creating unnecessary difficulties, we have omitted what is uncertain. 

What is at issue is the form of the genitive of dies. Charisius says that Lucan uses dit 
instead of die or die1, and then says that according to Paulus di should be read at Virgil 
georg. 1.208, and, apparently, that this form is also to be found in book 1 of Coelius. 
The latter comment, though, almost certainly also comes from Paulus and it is 
possible that deprehendes means ‘you will find in Paulus’, with no implication that di 
stood in Coelius: Lowe (PhW 3 (1883), 1449) proposed that the -re which precedes 
should be supplemented <nota>re, but Barwick reports that the MS has -ere; if Lowe 
is right, we should probably alter /ibro (here in full in the MS, according to Barwick) 
to librum; cf. I. 262 n. 51. 

See further Mynors’ note on the line of Virgil and cf. commentary on Sisenna 


(26 F144-5). 


F20 Peter assigned this fragment to a speech by Hannibal before the battle (or 
rather cavalry skirmish) of the Ticinus. Livy (21.44.8) makes him argue that the 
Carthaginian army has nothing but itself to rely on: the Romans have a place of retreat 
(qui respectum habent, omitted, as Herrmann stresses, in Peter’s quotation) in their 
own land. At first sight, Livy’s ‘the Romans can be cowards’ and Coelius’ ‘the Romans 
can drag out the war’ may seem different conceptions, but it would be typical of Livy 
to omit or replace what he regarded as a mundane phrase. The fact that in both 
Coelius and Livy i//is occurs in the emphatic initial position is particularly significant. 
The matter cannot, however, be regarded as certain (the reference could be, for 
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example, to Fabius’ delaying tactics), and we therefore place the fragment at the end 
of book 1 as being of uncertain context. 

If Peter is correct, it is noticeable that Coelius gave Hannibal a speech before battle 
at the first engagement of the war, even though it was a minor affair in comparison 
with the Carthaginian victories at the Trebia, Trasimene, and Cannae that were to 
follow. 

The fragment is cited for ‘ractare in the sense of irahere (‘to drag’). Macrobius 
also quotes Ennius ann. 137 V=124 Sk., where, however, the verb is used literally; 
Coelius’ metaphorical use in the sense of ‘drag out’ (common enough for trahere) 
appears to be unique. 


F21 Herrmann, in accordance with his error noted in the commentary on F3~-5, 
thinks that the fragment corresponds to Livy’s comment at 21.4.1 pauci ac ferme 
optimus quisque Hannoni adsentiebantur (‘a few, including all the best men, agreed with 
Hanno’) It does, not, however, necessarily belong to the time before the outbreak of 
the war, and it is uncertain whether it belongs to Coelius’ narrative (for the historic 
present in subordinate clauses cf. Kiihner—Stegmann 1. 116) or comes from a speech. 
We therefore place it here. 

The fragment is quoted by Priscian for the deponent form dissentior, otherwise 
unattested (7ZL 5.1.1456.11 ff.). 


F22 See commentary on Cato 5 F78—9. 

The fragment is cited for the form diequinti (on which see Lebek, Verba prisca, 
220); this chapter of Gellius is concerned with such forms. Coelius took over the form 
from Cato (F78)—but not because he saw it as an archaism—but altered Cato’s 
brusque paratactic imperative plus future indicative to a conditional sentence: cf. 
Lebek, Verba prisca, 211 n. 5. Livy (22.51.3) used the normal die guinto and changed 
the construction to a final clause followed by a future, then an imperative followed by 
another future. Lebek (I.c.) implausibly suggests that Livy found cura + subjunctive 
(without wt) too colloquial (cf. Kiihner—Stegmann 2. 227-30). Coelius also changed 
Cato’s normal im Cuapitolio to the ‘pregnant’ construction im Capitolium, indicating 
that Hannibal’s dinner would be brought to the Capitol (the manuscripts of 
Macrobius cannot be right to read Capitolio: it is inconceivable that the ablative was 
corrupted to the accusative in the transmission of Gellius). For the tense of si cocta 
cf. Plaut. Stich. 679 curaui... cena ul cocta esset, Kiihner—Stegmann 2. 195 n. 4. 


F23. We have followed Groen van Prinsterer (‘(Disputatio de L. Coelio Antipatro’, 
1820-1) in including this passage as a fragment of Coelius, even though it tells us only 
what Coelius did not say. The story that Capua demanded one of the consulships for a 
Capuan citizen is also found in Cicero /eg. agr. 2.95, who may have taken it from one 
of the sources cited by Livy. The similar demand made by the Latins in 340 (Livy 
8.4.3, 11, 5.5) is in fact equally suspect; see Oakley, Comm. 2. 410-11. 


F24 Comparison with Livy 23.11.8-12 makes it almost certain that the fragment 
comes from a speech of Mago reporting to the Carthaginian senate on the victories 
achieved in the first three campaigns of the war. 
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The fragment is cited for nullae, rather than the normal nu/li, as the dative of nullus; 
the form occurs elsewhere only at Propertius 1.20.35, although analogous forms of 
other adjectives are found in early Latin; see Fedeli’s note on the line of Propertius. 

The fragment can be regarded as an exception to Fronto’s statement (T7) that 
Coelius wrote uerbis singulis (cf. I. 28 n. 75). The alliteration in ¢ is presumably 
deliberate. 


F25 This fragment concerns the route of Hannibal’s ‘march on Rome’ in 211. The 
essentials of the problems it raises were concisely set out by Peter. For discussion 
and bibliography see particularly Walbank, Comm. 2. 121-4 (the map on p. 122 is 
especially useful); Seibert, Forschungen zu Hannibal (1993), 238-40. 

Polybius (9.5.8—9) gives a very brief account of the march, the only geographical 
details being that Hannibal went through Samnium and crossed the Anio before 
encamping 40 stades from Rome. Livy (26.7) begins his account in a way which 
resembles Polybius 9.4.6—5.7, but has no geographical details at this point. He then 
gives (26.8—9) an account of the march which takes Hannibal on the direct route from 
Capua to Rome, the uwia Latina; at 11.1, however, the reference to the crossing of 
the Anio reflects Polybius’ version. Then, at 11.10-11, comes the passage which 
constitutes our fragment, and Livy concludes by saying that in fact all writers agree 
that Hannibal followed the route given by Coelius; what is at issue is whether he did 
so on the way to Rome or on the return journey southwards (the latter is not a 
‘desperate explanation’ of Livy himself, as Walbank (Comm. 2. 122) claims). The 
probability is that both Polybius and Coelius drew on Silenus, but that Coelius has 
preserved the geographical details which Polybius chose to omit, and that this version 
represents the truth. Whether the version preferred by Livy is that of Fabius Pictor 
cannot be determined. 

The starting point for Livy’s report of Coelius’ route is Hannibal’s ravaging of the 
grove of Feronia, and for that reason Livy first gives Hannibal’s route immediately 
preceding the diversion to the grove, and then details of the earlier part of the march; 
orditur does not carry the implication that Coelius treated the former in more detail 
than the latter. 

The geographical details given present two particular problems. First, if Coelius 
wrote that Hannibal went from Sulmo to the lands of the Marrucini (the Puteaneus 
has Marrucinies, corrected to Marrucinos in the manuscripts derived from it), he 
sent him on an inexplicable diversion north-eastwards; Salmon (Phoenix 11 (1957), 
155 n. 4; he was under the misapprehension that the transmitted reading was 
Martianos) may have been right to propose Marruuinos; Marruvium was the chief 
town of the Marsi Marruvini. Similarly strange is the statement that Hannibal went 
from the A/bensis ager (the reference is to Alba Fucens) to the lands of the Marsi, that 
is, presumably, the Marsi Antinates, south of the Fucine Lake; this may be a simple 
error, whether of Coelius or Livy (Walbank, Comm. 2. 124, though on the previous 
page he seems to accept it). 

On the grove of Feronia, see further on Cato 5 F69. 


F26 The sole manuscript of the Danieline version of Servius which preserves this 
citation from Coelius is lacunose, and auen<am ost>endit is Daniel’s supplement. 
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auen<as> and <cont>endit are alternative possibilities. But however that may be, 
Coelius was clearly talking about the sowing of oats, a cereal not grown for food in 
Italy (cf. J. André, L’Alimentation et la cuisine ad Rome (Paris, 1981), 56). Gilbert (“Die 
Fragmente’ (1878-9), 388) thought it came from Coelius’ account of Hasdrubal’s 
arrival in northern Italy in 207, digressing on Gallic habits. Plausible in itself— 
though the use of oats for food is attested only for Germany—that is virtually 
excluded by our arguments about book-division, and in particular the assignment of 
F28 to book 4 (see I. 259-60). Perhaps we should think of a Spanish context. 


F27 Livy concludes his account of the death of Marcellus (27.26-27.11) with this 
reference to the three versions to be found in Coelius. Unfortunately he does not give 
details of any of them, nor does he give any indication of the way in which any or all of 
them differ from the account he has just given. The principal value of the fragment, 
therefore, lies in Coelius’ claim to have done his own research on the matter; what that 
research might have consisted of is quite uncertain (Gilbert (“Die Fragmente’ (1878-9), 
391~—2) thought only oral tradition was involved). His first version, presumably, is that 
to be found in his predecessors; the second is the published version of the speech of 
M. Claudius Marcellus, consul in 196; its authenticity is open to question. 

ordinem is clearly corrupt, and must be replaced by a feminine noun to agree with 
the feminines that follow. The notion that the latter can be taken with gestae rei is 
impossible: unam ... alteram ... tertiam clearly take up triplicem and cannot refer to 
an event or action. im (a correction in N) should be accepted; it can easily have fallen 
out after the preceding -m. (Walsh’s scriptam laudationem—he retains ordinem—arises 
from his mistaken belief that the Puteaneus has that reading; a glance at the facsimile 
will reveal the truth). 

For other sources for the death of Marcellus see Walbank’s note on Polvybius 
10.32.1-33.7 (Comm. 2. 242-3). See also M. Caltabiaro, C7S.4 3 (1975), 65-81: 
E. M. Carawan, C7 80 (1984-5), 140-1; H. I. Flower, in Eigler et a/. (eds), Formen 
RG, 39-52. 


F28 On the book number see introduction, I. 259-60; on annali I. 95. 

Comparison with Livy 27.48 makes it very likely, as Peter first saw, that this frag- 
ment comes from Coelius’ account of the battle of the Metaurus. The Gauls were on 
the left of Hasdrubal’s army (48.5; Polybius refers to them at 11.1.2—Peter oddly 
denied that he mentioned them at all), and in the course of the battle C. Claudius 
Nero, consul in 207, moved troops from his right wing to confront the Carthaginian 
right. It is quite likely that a similar manoeuvre took place with light-armed troops on 
the Roman left, and it is not an objection that Livy does not refer to it. 

The fragment is cited, followed by Sisenna 26 F 69, for the use of dubitatim rather 
than dubitanter. It does not occur elsewhere, while the latter is first found in Cicero. 

We have obelized the transmitted auel/itatis. It must contain a reference to light- 
armed troops (welites)—Mercier’s media acte statim is out of the question—but uf 
uelites, first found in the Aldine, is a long way from the paradosis, while Onions’s 
uelitatus introduces a hapax. Sparti’s <pugn>a<e> uelitaris is impossible—the general 
would not have been with the welites and uelitaris is used elsewhere only of arms. 
There is no reason to alter in to a with Quicherat. 
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F29 The context is uncertain. Gilbert (Die Fragmente’ (1878-9), 373-4) saw a 
parallel in the capture of Orongis in 207 (Livy 28.3), when the Carthaginian garrison 
abandoned its positions and gathered in one place; citizens then rushed out of the 
town and were slaughtered by the Roman army. As Gilbert admits, this involves 
giving custodibus the unparalleled sense of ‘garrison’. Far less plausible is Herrmann’s 
suggestion that the fragment refers to the defeat of Hanno by L. Marcius Septimus in 
206 (Livy 28.30.1—2); for Herrmann’s view about the content of book 4 see I. 259-60. 

The fragment is cited, together with Quadrigarius 24 F98 (interitis), for the past 
participle of discedo used actively; the usage is unique (7L 5.1.1275.20 ff.), though 
the phenomenon is found with other verbs in Cicero (cf. Kuhner—Stegmann 1. 97-9); 
see also Quadrigarius 24 F22 (occasus). The fragment has a ‘heroic’ clausula, which 
was not altogether avoided by Cicero; cf. E. Fraenkel, Leseproben aus Reden Ciceros und 
Catos (Rome, 1968), 198-200. 


F30 Given the years covered by book 5 (cf. I. 260), it is plausible to think that this 
fragment refers to hopes that Scipio, elected consul for 205, would bring an end to the 
war. huic perhaps suggests that the citation belongs to a speech, and this means that 
it is less likely that the reference is to men’s thoughts immediately after Scipio’s 
election: Livy 28.38.9 writes spondebuntque animis, sicut C. Lutatius superius bellum 
Punicum finisset, ita id quod instaret P. Cornelium finiturum (‘and they promised them- 
selves that, just as C. Lutatius had ended the First Punic War, so P. Cornelius would 
end the present one’). A more likely context is the debate in the senate about Scipio’s 
plan to invade Africa (Livy 28.40-45.8; thus Gilbert, ‘Die Fragmente’ (1878-9), 
371-2). Livy (28.40.1) reports Scipio as saying non ad gerendum modo bellum sed ad 
finiendum .. . se consulem declaratum (‘he had been elected consul not just to wage the 
war, but to finish it’), One cannot exclude, though, Herrmann’s suggestion that 
the fragment belongs to the controversy over the Pleminius affair; cf. Livy 29.20.2 
quem recepta ab hostibus Hispania ad imponendum Punico bello finem creauerit consulem 
(‘whom, after he had recovered Spain from the enemy, they had elected consul to put 
an end to the Punic war’). 

The fragment is quoted for the use of finis feminine, together with Cassius Hemina 
6 F 38, Sisenna 26 F87, and Accius frag. 577 (as well as passages of Lucretius, Varro, 
and Virgil); Coelius may have been imitating Hemina. Cf. TLL 5.1.787.6 ff. 

If the transmitted ad is taken as a preposition, the fragment is not possible Latin; 
we have printed Roth’s at, though Miiller may have been right to think that Coelius 
spelt the conjunction ad; cf. TLL 2.992.46 ff. 


F31 This passage of Livy follows his account (28.46.7-13) of Mago’s naval 
expedition to Liguria in 205. After landing, he captured Genua (Genoa), made an 
alliance with the Ingauni and attacked their enemies the Epanter1i Montani (montant 
= ‘mountain-dwellers’). The c. eighty transports mentioned here, however, appear to 
be separate from those in 46.7. 

Livy gives the differing statements of Coelius and Valerius Antias (25 F30) about 
the contents of the transports, but indicates no preference between them: in fact 
Antias’ notion that the Carthaginian transports captured off Sardinia were bringing 
back plunder from Mago’s expedition can be dismissed (cf. De Sanctis, SR 3.2. 512; 
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J. H. Thiel, Studies on the History of Roman Sea Power (Amsterdam, 1946), 151). 
Coelius’ account, in which the transports were heading for Hannibal’s army in 
Bruttium, is followed by Appian (Hann. 54.226), but the latter differs from Livy’s 
citation of Coelius in that the ships were carrying corn, soldiers, and money, and from 
Livy’s main account in that he says that twenty of the ships were sunk and sixty 
captured. One or the other has probably misrepresented Coelius. Lazenby (Hannibal's 
War (Warminster, 1978), 196) points out that Sardinia was a long way even for sailing- 
ships to be blown off course on a voyage from Carthage to Bruttium, and suggests 
that they may have been taking supplies to Mago. 

Cn. Octavius was praetor in 205. 

In Livy’s formulation commeaius (‘supplies’) excludes frumentum (‘corn’); for 
such a usage, found also in 45.15, cf. TLL 3.1823.67 ff. (70 ff. for the former including 
the latter). One cannot, of course, say whether the formulation reflects Coelius’ 
language. 


F32 The passage immediately precedes that which constitutes F8. In the latter 
Cicero says that Coelius followed Silenus, from which it would appear that the 
present episode was not also in Silenus, and that Gilbert (“Die Fragmente’ (1878-9), 
382; he translates item ‘gleichfalls’) and Pease (ad loc.) were wrong to deduce the 
contrary from the fact that the two dreams appear in close connection (Jacoby, on 
FGrHist 175¥ 2, says that it is not ‘absolut sicher’ that our fragment was in Silenus). 
C. Miller (FHG 3. too: Silenus F1) strangely took the first sentence of F8 (he 
retained idem) to refer to the present fragment, thus leaving the oratio obliqua which 
follows to be a continuation of that which appears here, with no further main verb, 
a quite impossible piece of Latin. foc must look forward, and it follows that Lambinus’ 
item is correct. 

The fragment will belong to Coelius’ account of 205, when Hannibal spent the 
summer near the temple of Juno Lacinia, south of Croton, and set up an inscription 
recording his deeds (Pol. 3.33.18, 56.4; Livy 28.46.16). On the temple see Pease ad 
loc., Walbank, Comm. 1. 364. 

Hannibal lost the use of his right eye (partially according to this passage and Nepos 
Hann. 4.3, fully according to Polybius 3.79.12 and Livy 22.2.10) following an attack of 
ophthalmia in 217. 

The Alexander Romance has a similar story (though without a dream); cf. epist. 
Alex. 35a, Borzsak, Gymnasium 87 (1980), 546. 

The passage contains three rare words, perterebrare, found otherwise only in 
Vitruvius, exterebrare, used metaphorically at Plautus Persa 237 and glossed at Nonius 
62M=87L (TLL 5.2.2009.63 ff.), and bucula, found also at Cicero Verr. 2.4.135 and 
then in Virgil (ecl. 8.86; georg. 1.375; TLL 2.2235-6); it could well be that all three 
stood in Coelius (cf. La Penna, StudUrb (B) 49 (1975), 53). 


F33 At Georgics 2.197 Virgil wrote of saturi ... Tarentt. Servius says that saturi 
either meant ‘fertile’ (i.e. is the genitive of satur) or was the name of a town (Saturum) 
near Tarentum, and quotes Horace’s use of Satureianus at sat. 1.6.59. According to 
the Danieline version Saturum was the name of the place where Tarentum was 
founded (Strabo 6.279 quotes a Delphic oracle referring similarly to Satvprov). The 
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breuis expositio and the Berne scholia report the version of Coelius in almost identical 
terms (with the exception of the matter mentioned in the apparatus, we give the text 
of the former), while Probus (ad loc.), without naming Coelius, says that Neptune 
begat a son by Saturia. 

Since the fragment comes from book 5, Coelius cannot have mentioned Saturum in 
connection with the fall and recapture of Tarentum (212-209), and must have had 
occasion to do so in the context of Hannibal’s sojourn in southern Italy in 205 (see 
commentary on F'32); it is no objection that Livy has no reference to Tarentum in his 
narrative of 205. 


F34  morbosum factum surely means ‘became ill’, not ‘an evil deed’, as it is taken 
by Nauta (‘De L. Coelio’ (1820-1), 38; cf. I. 258 n. 24), TLE 8.1478.60 ff., and, 
presumably, Herrmann, who, for no obvious reason, connects it with the proposal of 
M. Valerius Laevinus that the loans made by private citizens to the treasury in 210 
should be repaid (Livy 29.16.1). The reference would appear to be to a commander, 
Roman or Carthaginian, whose illness prevented the carrying out of his duties. 
Gilbert (‘Die Fragmente’ (1878-9), 373) thought that the illness was that of Scipio in 
206 (Livy 28.24.1), and that the fragment comes from the speech of Fabius in the 
debate on Scipio’s province in 205 (see commentary on F30). 

The fragment is cited by Priscian for the impersonal verb oportet (‘one must’); in 
fact it presents an instance of the plural with a neuter subject, found also at Terence 
Andr. 481; Haut. 536; cf. TLL 9.2.745.9 ff. 

morbosus (for adjectives in -osus cf. I. 21) occurs previously at Cato agr. 2.7, and 
then at Catullus 57.6, Varro rust. 2.1.21, and Petronius 46.3 (TLL 8.1478.61-2). 

One may note the polyptoton factum . . . facta, with the first meaning ‘became’, the 
second ‘done’. 


F35 The context of the fragment is again quite uncertain. Gilbert (“Die Fragmente’ 
(1878-9), 371) thought it came from Coelius’ account of the senate’s reply to the 
Saguntine embassy to Rome in 205 (Livy 28.39), which is not impossible. Herrmann 
assigns it to the narrative of Pleminius’ scandalous behaviour at Locri (Livy 29.8-9; 
16.4-22.12) on the basis of a supposed similarity with 29.21.10 eum esse uirum 
quem amicum sibi quam inimicum malint esse (he was a man whom they preferred to 
have as their friend than their enemy’): but this is a reason given by the Locrians for 
not bringing charges against Scipio, not a reference to a state of amutcilia between 
Scipio and themselves; it is, moreover, hard to see what the reference of eorum 
would be. 

Priscian quotes the fragment on no fewer than four occasions, all as an example of 
the regular use of a/ius genitive. On the last occasion, when it is introduced (to accept 
the correction of R’) by idem in quinto, it follows F2. 


F36 Livy has said that there are substantial variations between different writers 
concerning the numbers of troops in the army taken by Scipio from Sicily to Africa, 
and adds the present passage. It constitutes the clearest case of rhetorical exaggeration 
in Coelius (cf. I. 262). 


Similar stories are told at Val. Max. 4.8.5; Plut. Flam. 10.8-10; Pomp. 25.12—13. 
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F37-8 We have printed these two fragments as transmitted, but they present a 
serious problem. Given its assignation to book 6, there can be no doubt that F38, 
like F37, concerns the arrival of Scipio in Africa; as has often been noted, Livy too 
(29.28.1) has the phrase castra ... metantur. Yet F38, though it refers to scaphae, 
which the soldiers use to reach land in F37, appears to describe a normal landing, and 
not the panic measures of F37. The first clause of F38 cannot mean that those who 
had taken to the scaphae reached land at the same time as the rest of the fleet, since 
omnes is the subject of the second clause too; cum classi must be seen as a pleonasm. 
There can be no doubt that F38 is a genuine fragment of Coelius: Gilbert (‘Die 
Fragmente’ (1878-9), 453), though he did not notice the conflict with F37, thought 
that it was a summary, not a verbatim quotation, but such a conclusion conflicts with 
all that we know of Nonius’ methods). De Sanctis (SR 3.2. 648) denied there was a 
conflict, arguing that Coelius’ storm affected only the crossing, not the landing, 
Weissenborn—Miiller (note on Livy 29.28.1) suggested that Coelius was in fact citing 
the version of an earlier writer, and Chassignet and Beck—Walter think that Livy may 
have transferred to Scipio’s crossing Coelius’ account of the storm that carried the 
transport ships of Cn. Octavius to Aegimurus in the following year (Livy 30.24.6-9). 
More likely is the possibility that F37 does not belong to Coelius at all. There is no 
significance in the fact that Coe/ius is the reading of the Spirensian tradition, whilst 
the Puteaneus has Cuwecilius (see I. 256 n. 1); but it could be that we should read 
Claudius, the name by which Livy always refers to Claudius Quadrigarius. If that 
is indeed the case, Coelius is no longer guilty of deliberate distortion of the facts, 
as distinct from the embellishment seen elsewhere (cf. I. 262). It may be that Claudius 
moved the storm of 203 to the fleet of a more important figure. 

Ennius ann. 309-11 V=309—10, 518 Sk. probably come from Ennius’ account of 
Scipio’s invasion, but do not concern the actual landing, as Gilbert (‘Die Fragmente’ 
(1878-9), 390) claimed. 

F38 is cited for the use of metari (‘measure’), glossed by Nonius as partire (‘divide 
up’). One may note the tricolon in asyndeton (with no dislocation of normal word 
order); cf. commentary on F41. Sparti implausibly takes simu/ to mean ‘as soon as’: 
simul(ac) with the historic present is found only in Apuleius (Kiihner-Stegmann 
2. 361). 


F39 At 29.29.1 Livy reported that Hanno, a young Carthaginian nobleman, had 
been killed in a cavalry battle soon after the arrival of Scipio in Africa (Peter’s note 
suggests that he missed this passage). In ch. 34 he describes another cavalry battle in 
which the new commander, Hanno the son of Hamilcar, is killed. There follows the 
comment which constitutes the present fragment. 

The textual uncertainty indicated in the apparatus means that it is unclear whether 
Coelius (and Valerius Antias) reported two battles against two men called Hanno, or 
only one. If Livy wrote etiam, found in the Puteaneus but omitted in the Spirensian 
tradition, he is saying that as well as having only one Hanno and one battle, they 
stated that Hanno was captured, not killed; if he did not write etiam, he is saying 
nothing about the number of Hannos and battles in Coelius and Antias. On balance, 
since the omission is easily explained—a scribe’s eye going from the -m of captum to 
the -m of efiam—and there seems no obvious reason why it should have been added 
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in the tradition of the Puteaneus, we have retained etiam (it was omitted by Peter, 
presumably following Luchs). 

Appian (Pun. 14.60) and Dio (fr. 57.66=Zon. 9.12.5) also have Hanno captured; the 
latter makes him the son of Hasdrubal rather than of Hamilcar (which perhaps 
explains Peter’s misleading statement about Livy’s account: Hannonem, Hamilcarts 
(uel Hasdrubalts) filtum). 


F40 The context of the fragment is uncertain, but it must belong to 205 or 204 
(cf. I. 260). Gilbert’s view (‘Die Fragmente’ (1878-9), 454) that it belongs to the 
campaign of Scipio against Syphax in 203 would seem to be excluded by the fact 
that F41, which comes from book 7, concerns the capture of Syphax at the end of that 
campaign (it is unlikely that Coelius would have divided the campaign between books 
6 and 7, as Gilbert thinks). Herrmann wildly guesses that it is connected with the 
bringing of corn from Sardinia to Africa by Cn. Octavius (Livy 29.36.1). Sparti 
(anticipated by Nauta, ‘De L. Coelio’ (1820-1), 43), with much more plausibility, 
compares Livy 29.34.2 (sc. Carthaginienses) Hasdrubalem subinde ac Syphacem per 
litteras nuntiosque, postremo etiam per legatos arcessunt (‘(sc. the Carthaginians) 
repeatedly summoned Hasdrubal and Syphax by letter and messengers, and finally 
also by envoys’). It is hard, though, to see why Coelius should have said that the 
Carthaginians had ‘deliberately’ given the summons, and it may be that what Coelius 
wrote was ex senatus consulto (‘on the basis of a decision of the senate’; Roth proposed 
senatus consulto). Were it not for consulto, one would be attracted by Nauta’s 
suggestion (‘De L. Coelio’ (1820—1), 43; thus also Sieglin, ‘Die Fragmente’ (1880), 
12, apparently independently) that the fragment comes from the speech of Scipio 
to his soldiers reported by Livy (in oratio obliqua) at 29.24.5—-7 (cf. especially sec. 5 
instare ul in Africam quam primum traicial socios reges—‘that allied kings were urging 
him to cross to Africa at the earliest opportunity’). 

Nonius cites the fragment for the use of paucie(n)s; he also cites two passages of 
Titinius (the first is also at Paul. Fest. 246), and these are the sole occurrences of the 
adverb. 


F41 Comparison with other sources (Livy 30.12.1-2; Sil. 17.125-45; App. Pun. 
26.107) makes it clear that the king in question is Syphax, who was captured in 203 
following the wounding of his horse. The identity of the person referred to as ise is 
uncertain. Livy, Silius, and Appian leave him anonymous; Lydus (mens. 4.102), con- 
verting the horse into an elephant, calls him C. Rutilius, but this is manifestly a 
misunderstanding of Silius 17.134, where Rutuli is a poetic word for ‘Roman’. 
Friedersdorff’s suggestion (cf. Gilbert, ‘Die Fragmente’ (1878-9), 457) that Coelius 
was talking about Masinissa lacks probability; had that been the case, it would surely 
have been reflected in other sources. 

The fragment is cited for the use of congenuclare, which Nonius refrains from 
glossing. See commentary on Sisenna 26 F11, where it also occurs (in another passage 
of Nonius). As in F38, we have a tricolon in asyndeton. The first clause is notable for 
the dative (of disadvantage) equo, rather than the genitive, and the artificial word 
order, with eminus and ferit breaking up regis ... equo ... pectus, which belong 
together. pectus aduorsum gives a cretic-trochee clausula, but it is hard to see any 
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rhythmical reason for the position of eminus (cf. 1. 35-6). The old and easy change of 
the transmitted auorsum to aduorsum is clearly right; Roth’s retention of auorsum, with 
punctuation before it (the meaning, presumably, being ‘fell backwards’) is improbable. 

The perfect deiecit, after two historic presents (cf. I. 35), is suprising. Miiller’s 
apparent suggestion that it is in fact a present is out of the question, but it may 
be that deicit should be read, as Leo (GRL 339 n. 4) suggested. For the change of 
subject cf. Piso 9 F29 (renuntiauerunt), Hofmann—Szantyr 733; Schroder, AAHG 39 
(1986), 61. 

Sparti’s statement (Studi Noniant 7 (1982), 268; it is clear from p. 269 that this is 
not a mere misprint) that the reading of the first and second families is vi, not vit, 
is an error. 


F42 Herrmann was probably right to assign this fragment to the story of the 
ill-fated marriage of Masinissa and Sophoni(s)ba, daughter of Hasdrubal. (Gilbert 
(‘Die Fragmente’ (1878-9), 461) implausibly assigns it to the speech of Hannibal 
reported by Polybius 15.19.3-7 and Livy 30.37.9—10, thinking that Hannibal was 
speaking of his father having forgone family life in order to serve the state.) Masinissa 
married her immediately after the defeat of Syphax, but when Scipio demanded 
her surrender as part of the property of Syphax, Masinissa sent her poison so that 
he could fulfil his promise not to surrender her to a Roman (Livy 30.12.11—15.8; cf. 
Diod. 27.7; App. Pun. 27.111-28.120; Zon. 9.13.2-6). But Herrmann cannot be right 
to think that the fragment is part of the message sent with the poison by Masinissa, 
saying that it enabled her to maintain her loyalty to him and her love for her children 
(sc. by Syphax, presumably). When consuetudo, of a sexual relationship (whether in 
marriage or not), is used with the genitive of a person, the genitive is always objective 
(cf. TLL 4.561.46 ff.). As to indulgitate liberum (half an iambic octonarius, as Leo 
(GRL 339 n. 4) noted), while the genitive is certainly objective, indu/gitas (see below) 
means ‘kindness’, not ‘love’, and the sources have no reference to Sophoni(s)ba’s 
children. 

The fragment is cited for the use of imdulgitas rather than indulgentia. The only 
other occurrence of the word is Sisenna 26 F19; see commentary ad loc. 


F43 At 30.28.1~9 Livy describes the mixed feelings at Rome when it became known 
that Hannibal had left Italy to face Scipio in Africa. In 28.7 he writes non esse hodie tot 
Jasces magistratibus populi Romani quot caplos ex caede imperatorum prae se ferre possel 
Hannibal (‘today all the magistrates of the Roman people did not have as many /asces 
as Hannibal could carry in front of him, a result of the slaughter of Roman com- 
manders’). The similarities with the fragment of Coelius are obvious, and make it 
unlikely that Gilbert (‘Die Fragmente’ (1878-9), 461) was right to ascribe the frag- 
ment to the same speech of Hannibal to which he assigns F 42. It is no objection that 
while Coelius says that seventy-two fasces were taken to Carthage, Livy talks of 
Hannibal being able to have the captured fasces carried in front of him. 

Peter, while appearing to accept that this was the context of the fragment, suggests 
as an alternative that it gives the thoughts of the Carthaginians, which Livy appends 
at 28.10-11. In favour of this supposition is the use of hostium: while there would 
be no difficulty in Coelius writing Aostes in reference to the Romans in narrative 
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(cf. commentary on Sisenna 26 F7), it is quite another thing to do so when giving the 
thoughts of Romans. It would be typical of Livy to take Coelius’ formulation and 
place it in a different context. 

Since consuls had twelve fasces and praetors six, Coelius presumably intends a 
specific number of commanders. Six consular or proconsular commanders were killed 
in Italy—C. Flaminius at Trasimene in 217, L. Aemilius Paullus and Cn. Servilius 
Geminus at Cannae in 216, Ti. Sempronius Gracchus in Lucania in 212, Cn. Fulvius 
Centumalus in Apulia in 211, and M. Claudius Marcellus in Apulia in 208. In 
addition, one propraetor is known to have been killed, C. Centeneius in 217 (Livy 
22.8.1). But we cannot be sure that the Carthaginians captured all the /fasces of all 
the commanders who were killed—it is attested only in the case of Gracchus (Livy 
25.16.24), though in 208 five of the lictors of Marcellus and T. Quinctius Crispinus 
were captured, others killed (Livy 27.27.8)—and it may be that Coelius (or Silenus) 
merely embroidered a claim by Hannibal that six Roman commanders (he may have 
ignored the propraetor) were killed in Italy. 

The fragment is cited for the use of so/uerint rather than the normal so/iti sint. Varro 
(Jing. 9.107) says that forms derived from a perfect so/ui were used by Ennius and 
Cato, but the only other specific example is Sallust Azst. 2.102 (missed by Lebek, Verba 
prisca, 222). 

lictoris should be taken as genitive singular, not accusative plural (cf. Schroder, 
AAHG 39 (1986), 61). Even if Coelius could have written the latter thus, he would not 
have referred to the men who took the fasces to Carthage as actual lictors. There is no 
difficulty in the singular—each set of fasces was carried by one lictor. Certainly there 
is no case for a change to wictores (-m), while Sparti’s lictori<o>s (also, independently, 
Schréder l.c.) introduces an adjective attested only in Florus, De uiris illustribus, and 
imperial inscriptions. 

ductoribus (dative of advantage, not of the agent, as Sparti thinks) is a choice 
alternative to ducibus; ductor is found at Accius trag. 522 (if the reading is correct; 
but it is not necessarily a conjecture by John of Salisbury, as Lebek (Verba prisca, 
221 n. 41) describes it: John may represent a separate tradition), Lucretius 1.86 and 
twice in Cicero. Cf. Lebek, Verba prisca, 221, but his argument that the presence of 
ductores Danaum in both Lucretius and Virgil points to the use of ductor by Ennius is 
not compelling. 

The tmesis ante. . . ferrt is unparalleled, and does not seem to have been motivated 
by rhythmical considerations. For anteferre of fasces cf. Caes. BCiu. 3.106.4. 


F44 The fragment is cited for the use of ex/fundare, a hapax glossed by Nonius as 
a fundo euertere (‘to overthrow from the foundations’). The context is uncertain. 
Herrmann wrongly thinks that the town mentioned is Zama, the destruction of which 
he somehow imagines to be found in Livy 30.36.1. The ablative absolute can be 
taken as conditional (‘if the most beautiful of towns has been razed to the ground’) 
and the fragment could then belong to the speech of Hasdrubal Haedus, one of 
the Carthaginian envoys who were sent to Rome after the battle of Zama (Livy 
30.42.12-17), urging the Romans not to destroy Carthage, or to that of a senator 
warning of the consequences of such an act (cf. Appian Pun. 57-62; if the latter 
supposition were correct, the fragment would be the earliest evidence for the 
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‘balance-of-fear argument’ attributed to Scipio Nasica in the debate about the 
initiation of the Third Punic War; see Astin, Scipio, 276-80). It is no objection that 
Carthage would not be described as an oppidum: the noun is applied even to Rome 
(TLL 9.2.757.58 ff.) and Tarentum is called an oppidum in the lex Tarentina (Roman 
Statutes, no. 8), line 27. 

This is the only occasion on which Nonius gives Coelius his cognomen, but there 
is no reason to change Antipater to the annali which occurs elsewhere (cf. I. 95), as 
Peter suggests. res publica seems to us unexceptional (Miiller’s rerum Punicarum 
depends on the view that Gellius 17.9.16 (=Peter F67) constitutes a fragment of 
Coelius (see I. 261)), but we judge amisso to be corrupt: Coelius would scarcely 
spoil the effect of exfundato by prefacing it with the weaker amisso; Gerlach’s amissa 
introduces a phrase which belongs to the political vocabulary of the late republic, but 
res publica amissa cannot stand as the subject of the sentence, and, as Sparti says, res 
would have to be changed to re, with the Carthaginians as the subject. This is not 
impossible, though one wonders if Coelius would have spoken of them losing their res 
publica in this context. Peter deleted amisso as originating from a marginal gloss, but it 
is hard to see why anyone should have felt it necessary to gloss a word which Nonius 
had already explained, or should have thought that exfundare meant amittere. 


F45 This fragment clearly comes from a speech, but meaning and context are alike 
uncertain (the former uncertainty is reflected in our translation: those of Chassignet 
and Beck—Walter depend on the view that in statu fortunae rei publicae can mean ‘when 
things are going well for the state’; Chassignet thinks that eadem re gesta means ‘in the 
present (sc. bad) situation’, Beck—Walter that a new clause begins with in statu (though 
they do not punctuate before it)). Gilbert (“Die Fragmente’ (1878-9), 459-61) 
referred it to the speech of Hasdrubal Haedus (cf. commentary on F44), Peter to a 
Carthaginian rebuking the Barcids for seeking popular favour, while Herrmann. 
holding that the speaker is saying that although one gets little thanks when things are 
going badly for one’s state, and that people want to serve the state only when things 
are going well, yet one can commit oneself to the state even in difficult situations (how 
all this is to be got out of the Latin is left unclear), strangely sees a parallel in the 
thoughts of the Romans described by Livy at 30.28.8—10. 

We have taken ita uti to be introducing a consecutive clause, with the second clause 
an adversative asyndeton. Easier syntax is produced by the conjectures (see apparatus) 
which make the first clause into a conditional. They involve, however, the removal 
of sese: for studere with the accusative and infinitive, found in Plautus and Terence, 
though also in Cicero, cf. Ktihner-Stegmann 1. 693, Hofmann—Szantyr 355; the 
first sentence of Sallust’s Catiline reads omnis homines qui sese student praestare ceteris 
animalibus .. ., and that makes it very likely that sese here is right. 

It is unclear why Coelius switches from the present subjunctive in the first clause 
to the imperfect in the second; hence the alterations to est or sit mentioned in the 
apparatus. eadem re gesta seems to have the same meaning as nihilo minore negotio acto 
and it is possible that the former arose as a gloss on the latter. 

The fragment is cited by Festus for the use of topper. Apart from a statement of 
Quintilian (77s/. 1.6.40) describing it as obsolete, the passage of Festus constitutes the 
sole evidence for the word, and all the passages which he quotes come from early 
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Latin, all but our fragment from poetry. Festus quotes Artorius as defining it as cito, 
fortasse, celeriter, temere (quickly, perhaps, swiftly, rashly’), which may indicate that he 
did not really know what its meaning was. Festus says that it here means fortasse, and 
we have translated it thus, but feel little confidence that Festus is right. Coelius’ use of 
the word was doubtless a deliberate archaism (cf. Lebek, Verba prisca, 222). 


F46 The address to Lucius Aelius (see I. 257 and Fr) and the reference to the 
previous book make it very likely that this fragment comes from the preface to a 
subsequent book, probably, but not certainly, book 2. Marx (Studia Luciliana (Bonn, 
1882), 96~8) correctly attributed it to Coelius; earlier editors of rhet. Her. had followed 
Cratander (Basle edn., 1528) in printing Lucilius, and they were followed by those 
who collected the fragments. (Peter (ccxv) wrongly implies that Marx’s argument had 
been anticipated by Popma, Vossius, Nauta, and Krause: in fact all but the third 
had followed Agustin in reading L. Aelio in F1, while Vossius (Hist. Lat.’ (1651), 31) 
and Krause (184) explicitly state that Lucilius too dedicated his work to Aelius 
Stilo; Nauta (‘De L. Coelio’ (1820-1), 8 n. 6) rejected Agustin’s emendation; Peter 
also strangely indicates that it was the name of Aelius rather than that of Coelius 
which had been corrupted; he got it right in the apparatus on p. 166, except for the 
implication that the vulgate omitted adsiduus). 

The fragment is a striking example of artificial word order (the reason for which it 
is cited by the author of the ad Herennium), with interlacing of the three word-groups 
has res scriptas, ad te misimus, and Luci Aeli, producing a complete, if caesura-less, 
hexameter; cf. I. 35. 


F47 Peter (ccxxxxvi), following Meltzer (‘De L. Coelio’ (1867)), excluded this 
fragment, which earlier editors (from Agustin onwards) had ascribed to Coelius, on 
the grounds that Cicero is talking about the vocabulary suitable for orators: he 
assigned it to C. Coelius Caldus, consul in 94. It was restored to Coelius Antipater by 
Fraenkel (JRS 51 (1951), 194=Kleine Beitrige 1 (Rome, 1964), 136), arguing that 
Peter had been misled by Cicero’s sed tamen raro habet etiam in oratione poeticum 
aliquod uerbum dignitatem (‘but occasionally even in prose some poetic word possesses 
dignity’), where he wrongly took in oratione to mean ‘in oratory’. Lebek (Verba prisca, 
26 n. 19, more fully in MH 27 (1970), 41-4) pointed out that the transmitted reading 
in Cicero was Laelius, not Co(a)elius (Wilkins and Kumaniecki, relying on collations 
made by Halm and Stroux respectively, reported that €, the fifteenth-century scribe 
who supplied the parts missing in E, the tenth-century Erlangen MS, has Ce/ius, but 
according to Lebek, who had inspected a photograph, the reading is in fact Le/ius), 
and argued that the latter should be retained, the fragment being a historical 
exemplum from a speech by C. Laelius, the consul of 140 and close friend of Scipio 
Aemilianus. Fraenkel’s position, however, is convincingly defended by G. Calboli, 
Cato pro Rhodiensibus’ (Bologna, 2003), 54-6. Calboli argued (i) that C and L are 
easily interchanged in uncial script; (ii) that since Cicero cites Coelius on five other 
occasions (he should have said seven—F1, 8, 14a, 14b, 34, 48, 49), it is odd that a 
citation from Laelius should refer to the Hannibalic War; (iii) that while Cicero 
elsewhere refers to the historian as simply Coe/ius (in fact in Fr he gives him his full 
nomenclature), on six of the nine other passages in the De oratore where Cicero refers 
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to Laelius, including the only verbatim citation (2.286), he calls him C. Lae/ius; in the 
three where he is merely Lae/ius, there is an explanation for the omission of the 
praenomen, which is not the case here. The fragment may come from a speech. 
(The fact that the Carthaginians first arrived in Italy in 218 is not a reason for placing 
it in book 1, as Chassignet does.) 

The usage involved is that of tempestas in the sense of tempus (‘time’). For details 
of its occurrence in republican and Augustan Latin see Lebek, Verba prisca, 27. It is 
clearly an archaism/poeticism which becomes part of the historical register: it 
is frequent in Sallust and Livy, and, as Fraenkel observed, it is significant that its only 
occurrence in Cicero (this passage, of course, apart) is in a passage taken from the 
Greek historian Callisthenes (div. 1.75). 

Chassignet and Beck—Walter may be right to take gua as a connecting relative 
(‘at that time’). 


F48 ‘This passage is followed immediately by F4ga, from which it is legitimate to 
infer that Cicero was using Coelius, and taking episodes involving dreams from him 
(cf. Bernstein, Ludi publici, 88 n. 373). The reference to ‘all the historians’, and to 
people such as Fabius and Gellius (on the plurals see introduction to Fabius (1) and 
n. 17), signifies that the story was a well-known part of the historical tradition, not 
that Cicero had consulted several sources and produced a composite version of 
his own. This is a fragment of Coelius, not of Fabius or Gellius, of whom strictly 
speaking one can say only that their accounts had versions of the same story. 

For the reading maxime for proxi(u)me see introduction to Gellius (14), I. 252 and 
Nn. 3. 

The main problem where Coelius is concerned is the presence of an event of the 
early fifth century in a work on the Hannibalic War. The most likely explanation is that 
Coelius digressed to explain the origin of the /udi maximi uotiui, and/or of the custom of 
repeating them if not properly conducted, when reporting the vow of such /udi during 
the Hannibalic War, e.g. in 217 (Livy 22.9.10, 10.7: for other vows during and after the 
war see Briscoe, Comm. 1. 81). Alternatively, the digression may have been occasioned 
by the first dream of Hannibal (F8); cf. I. 262. In either case, the fragment would 
belong to book 1, but since other possibilities cannot be excluded we place it here. 

The story of the peasant’s dream and the repetition of the games is placed by most 
other sources in the context of the saga of Coriolanus, in 490 Bc (Varr.) according to 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (7.68—9; cf. Plut. Cor. 24-6) and in 491 according to Livy 
(2.36.1-8; but note that Livy omits the Varronian years 490-489: MRR 1. 18). But 
Coelius evidently dated the event during the Latin War (be//o Latino)— which would 
strictly speaking have been a few years earlier, the Latin War having been ended by the 
treaty of Sp. Cassius in 493 Varr. (Livy 2.33.9; DH 6.95.1—2). (For the suggestion that 
the Latin War in question was that of 340-338, see below.) The likely explanation of 
the discrepancy is that the games were vowed during the Latin War—indeed DH 
records that the vow was made by the dictator A. Postumius Albus during the battle of 
Lake Regillus (6.10.1)—and that they were celebrated after the successful completion 
of the war. This was the normal procedure with /udi uotiut. For example in 360 Varr. 
the dictator Q. Servilius Ahala vowed games to be celebrated si prospere id bellum 
euenisset (‘if the war should turn out well’: Livy 7.11.4; for other instances before the 
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First Punic War see Oakley, Comm. 2. 771-2): in later times such vows were made on 
the basis that games would be celebrated if the state survived and prospered for a 
certain number of years (usually five: Livy 22.10.2; 27.33.8; 30.2.8; 31.9.9 with 
Briscoe’s note ad loc.). In any case the gap between vows made in war and their 
fulfilment after a successful outcome was a regular feature, and both are likely to 
have been noted in official records (cf. Oakley, Comm. 2. 772). DH makes Postumius 
Albus vow games to be celebrated every year, thus confusing the special votive 
games with the regular /udi Romani that were celebrated annually in September, and 
which had traditionally been instituted by Tarquinius Priscus (Cic. rep. 2.36; Livy 
1.35.8-10). Mommsen (RF 2. 42-57) suggested that before the fourth century all 
games were votive, and were connected with the triumph, and that they were made a 
regular annual event when the curule aediles were instituted in 366 (cf. Wissowa, 
RuK? 449-55; Ogilvie, Comm. 327; Scullard, Festivals, 183-6). We prefer to follow 
A. Piganiol (Recherches sur les eux romains (Strasbourg, 1923), 75-91) and Oakley 
(Comm. 2. 771-2) in distinguishing the annual /udi Romani from the exceptional /udi 
magni uotiui; the present fragment clearly states that the games in question were the 
first of the latter series. 

Whether the early fifth-century date is historically correct is another matter. The 
story of the dream is also given by Macrobius (sat. 1.11.3-5), but dated by him in 
vear 474 post Romam conditam—that is, in 280 or 279 BC (on this discrepancy 
see Broughton, MRR 1. 193 n. 2 (279); Bernstein, Ludi publict, 91 n. 382 (280)). 
Macrobius’ information probably comes from Varro, who is cited later in the passage, 
and this may be a more authentic date, at least for the practice of imstauratio, which 
Macrobius connects with an otherwise unknown /ex Maenia (Macrobius’ dating is 
accepted by Bernstein, Ludi publici, 91-3). 

Distinctive features of Coelius’ account include the double repetition of the games, 
a complication that is not in any of the other accounts, and the fact that none of 
the persons in the story are named. In most other accounts the peasant who has the 
dream is named T: Latinius, but T. Annius in Macrobius, who also names the man 
who punished the slave as Autronius Maximus (these are considered authentic by 
Bernstein, who regards Latinius as a corruption of Annius). The absence of names in 
our fragment is often taken to be a sign that the persons were anonymous in Coelius 
and the other early historians (thus e.g. Ogilvie, Comm. 327); but it is more likely 
to be an affectation of Cicero, who was interested in the dream, not in the incidental 
details, and in his dialogues tended to deal allusively with such matters (cf. Cornell in 
J. G. FE Powell, J. A. North (eds.), Cicero’s Republic (London, 2001), 43-4). 


F49 The fragment shows that Coelius was (still) writing his work after the death of 
Gaius Gracchus in 121 (cf. I. 257). The reason for the digression is uncertain. It is 
possible that it was added to the account of the first dream of Hannibal (F8; 
cf. I. 261-2)— perhaps soon after the murder of Gracchus. Alternatively, it could have 
been occasioned by mention of the tribunes’ great-uncle, Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, 
consul in 215 and 213, who was killed in 212. 

The story is referred to again by Cicero at diu. 2.136 and is also told by Plutarch 
CG 1.7. Both Valerius Maximus (F49b) and Plutarch derive from Cicero, though only 
Valerius mentions Coelius. 
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We have retained the transmitted text. Plutarch’s devyovrt macav apynv 
(‘avoiding all offices’) goes well beyond the changes proposed for petenti, and could 
arise from a faulty recollection of Cicero’s text. There is obviously no difficulty in 
holding that Gracchus had the dream (or told people that he had it) when a candidate 
for the quaestorship. se is to be understood as the subject of dixisse: the virtual 
repetition of the phrase after mu/tis dixit is less difficult than the repetition of the 
statement that Gracchus told many people about the dream, as necessitated by 
the insertion of eum or illum. 

quam uellet is the declined form of guamuis; cf. Kihner—Stegmann 1. 443. 


F50 The occasion for Coelius to say that he had seen a man who had circum- 
navigated Africa is uncertain. It seems unlikely that it should have been occasioned by 
the mention of the Oceanus in F58. Perhaps the connection was with Gades, which is 
frequently mentioned by Livy (first at 21.21.9). 

Pliny took his citation of Nepos from Pomponius Mela (3.90; Mart. Cap. 6.621 
derives from Pliny); Mela has no mention of Coelius, however, and Herrmann’s 
notion that Nepos cited him as well is therefore very implausible. It is equally 
unlikely that Coelius too was talking about Eudoxus of Cyzicus (thus K. J. Neuman, 
Philologus 45 (1886), 385-8), though not for the chronological reasons adduced by 
Herrmann. He dates the voyage of Eudoxus to the final tenure of power of Ptolemy 
IX Soter II (Lathyrus) between g1 (in fact 88) and 81 (in fact 80), while Coelius’ 
work was completed by g1 (see I. 257): the voyage could belong to any time after 
116, the date of the death of Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II (sua aetate is Plinv’s 
interpretation of Mela’s quorum nostrorum temporibus and cannot, therefore, be taken 
as an indication of what Nepos said). The account of Strabo (2.98—100), taken from 
Posidonius (FGrHist 87 F28=Edelstein and Kidd F49), with two unsuccessful 
attempts (the second, it seems, fatal) at circumnavigation, undertaken in a west—east 
direction, is to be preferred to that of Nepos; see Jacoby, RE 6 (1907), 929—30: 
I. G. Kidd, Posidonius 2 (Cambridge, 1988), 240-57 (to his bibliography add 
J. Desanges, Recherches sur l'activité des Méditerranées aux confins de l'Afrique (Rome 
1978), 149-73). 

The fragment, like F'52, illustrates Coelius’ inclination to paradoxography. 


F51 No book number is given, but it is probable that Coelius gave this information 
in book 1, at the beginning of his account of Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps (although 
other contexts cannot be ruled out). He will have been thinking of the line of 
mountains from the Carnic Alps (north of Udine—in fact a good way from the 
Adriatic) to the Alpes Maritimes on the present Franco-Italian frontier; on the figure 
cf. Walbank, Comm. 2. 175. It cannot be regarded as certain that Coelius himself 
referred to the mare superum (the Adriatic) and the mare inferum (the Tyrrhenian Sea), 
though for Pliny (cf. nat. 3.74) the western end of the Alps would have been by the 
mare Ligusticum. 
See further commentary on F11. 


F52 Pliny gives no book number and no indication of the context. Livy (24.12.4) 
says that in 214 Hannibal went to Lake Avernus, ostensibly to sacrifice, but in reality 
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in order to launch an attack on Puteoli. This may have been the occasion for Coelius 
to digress on the character of the lake. 

The passage is preceded in Pliny by a citation from Ctesias (=F GrHist 688 F82b) 
and followed by one from Varro, also about Lake Avernus (it does not follow, as 
Miinzer (Beirdge ... Plinius, 158) thought, that Pliny took the citation of Coelius 
from Varro). For other legends about the lake cf. C. Hiilsen, RE 2 (1896), 2286; for 
Coelius’ tendency to paradoxography cf. F5o. 


F53 See introduction, I. 259-60, III. 326. 


F54 Certainty is impossible, but comparison with Polybius 14.4.4-5 avros dé 
thv Aournv otpariav dvadaBav ... Badnv éroveito THY Tropeiay (‘he himself 
taking the rest of his army ... made the journey slowly’) strongly indicates 
that Nauta (“De L. Coelio’ (1820—1), 44) was right to think that Coelius is referring 
to the battle of the Great Plains in 203, when Laelius and Masinissa fired the 
camp of Syphax, while Scipio attacked Hasdrubal. It is interesting to note that 
the linguistic similarity on this occasion is between Coelius and Polybius; 
Livy’s account (30.5), while consistent in terms of content, shows no linguistic 
similarities. 

Sparti, however, thinks that the fragment comes from Coelius’ description of 
Hannibal’s crossing of the Rhone; her reason is that Livy’s account (21.28.5—12) 
contains his only usage of pedetem(p)tim; in all other respects, however, the fragment 
does not fit this context at all—in particular there is no mention of a division of the 
army. As an alternative, Sparti considers the crossing of the Po (see commentary 
on F13), where there is such a division; but Hannibal does not follow Mago here, 
nor is it clear why he should go slowly. The case for the battle of the Great Plains is 
immeasurably stronger. 

The citation is prefaced in the manuscripts with Caelius anaut. The latter clearly 
conceals annalt (cf. I. 95), but in all the other fragments of Coelius where Nonius has 
annali it is followed by /ib. and the book number. Hence Mercier printed annali i and 
Spengel proposed anna. (expanded to the regular annali by Lindsay) vi. The omission 
of /ib(ro) remains anomalous; more importantly, if the fragment refers to the battle of 
the Great Plains it surely belongs, like F41, to book 7. Everything would be solved by 
reading annali libro vii, but we cannot be sure that Nonius followed his usual practice, 
and we have therefore obelized wi. 

The fragment is cited for the use of pedetemtim (‘slowly’, ‘cautiously’), and is 
preceded by Quadrigarius 24 Fg4; see I. 21 n. 18. 

For copia in the singular of military forces cf. TLL 4.905.18 ff. 


F55 Lindsay printed Caecilius and the fragment as one-and-a-half lines of verse 
(trochaic octonarii catalectic). The trasmitted reading, however, is clearly Co(a)elius 
(L and the ‘extract’ family) against C(a)eci/ius in G and its cognates. To this we may 
add that in what are undisputed fragments of the historian the name is frequently 
corrupted to C(a)ecilius in the manuscripts of Nonius (of the other eleven fragments, 
three times in G; cf. I. 256 n. 1). As to the fact that the fragment constitutes verse, 
that phenomenon occurs in other fragments (see I. 35). 
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The fragment clearly expresses the sentiments of someone opposed to war, and the 
most likely context is a speech by Hanno before the outbreak of the war, in which case 
the fragment would belong in book 1, along with F3—5. Cf. also commentary on F 59. 
It may be significant that susciturent bellum occurs in Hanno’s speech at Livy 21.10.3, 
though Hanno is there urging the Carthaginian senate not to stir up a war with Rome, 
not saying that his opponents are trying to do so; and suscitare bellum, unlike bellosum 
genus, is scarcely a remarkable phrase. The fragment is cited for the use of bellosus 
instead of bellicosus; the former is in fact a hapax, while the latter is first found in 
Porcius Licinus and is then regular in prose writers (it could not, of course, be used 
in dactylic verse, but it is surprising that no poet used be//osus). Cf. TLL 2.1809—10, 
1821. 


F56 The context of this fragment can only be conjectured. Historians of the 
Hannibalic War would have had few occasions to talk of nuts, but one possibility 
is that Coelius was describing the time when Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, 
magister equitum under the dictator M. Iunius Pera after the battle of Cannae, 
relieved the famine of the citizens of Casilinum, under siege by Hannibal, by 
sending nuts down the River Volturnus, which the besieged collected in hurdles 
(Livy 23.19.12). 

The fragment is cited, together with Cn. Gellius F32—3 (regerum, lapiderum), for 
the use of nucerum, rather than nucum, as the genitive plural of nux. The form is 
unattested elsewhere. 


F57 See commentary on Cato 5 F64. 

DS gives no book number, and the fortifications of Petelia could have been 
mentioned at any point in the narrative of the war in southern Italy, in which the 
town featured prominently; possible contexts include its siege in 216 (Pol. 7.1.3: Livy 
23.20.4-10, 30.1-3; Val. Max. 6.6 ext. 2; Frontin. strat. 4.5.18; Sil. 12.431-2; App. 
Hann. 29), the skirmish in its vicinity that led to the death of Marcellus in 208 
(Livy 27.26.5), or the occasion in 204 when Hannibal garrisoned it with Numidians 
and slaves (App. Hann. 57.239). 

The contrast between mu/ti and alii is only apparent: the interpretation of subnixa is 
quite independent of the decision about the noun to be taken with Philoctetae. All that 
is attributed to Coelius is the statement that Petelia had a high wall. 

There is no basis for Herrmann’s claim that the summary of Philoctetes’ life 
that follows (in DS, though it is also in S) shows that Cato and Coelius also 
related it. 


F58 The context is not given, but the fragment may well refer to events of 213, 
and belong to book 2 or 3. In that year, according to Livy 24.49.1-6, the young 
Masinissa, together with Carthaginian troops, defeated Syphax (at this time on the 
Roman side); the latter fled to the Maurtsit Numidae (‘Moorish Numidians’), 
who extremi prope Oceanum aduersus Gades coluni (‘live furthest away near the 
Ocean opposite Gades’). In view of the similarity of language, it is probable that 
our fragment belongs to Coelius’ account of this episode (although Peter was 
sceptical). 
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This is the first instance in extant Latin of iuxta as a preposition; it occurs seven 
times as an adverb in Plautus, and next in Quadrigarius 24 F57. Cf. TLL 7.2.748.57 ff. 


F59 The context is uncertain. Gilbert (‘Die Fragmente’ (1878-9), 406—7), wrongly 
claiming that the infinitives are historic—the construction is not used to describe an 
ongoing situation—saw a parallel to Polybius 1.82.6-7, where the position of 
Carthage during the Mercenary War is described; Polybius says that supplies from 
the Emporia had been destroyed at sea in a storm, and Sardinia had been lost. It is 
hard, however, to think that Coelius described the Mercenary War in the sort of 
detail implied by this interpretation. Herrmann thinks Coelius is talking about the 
Carthaginian view of the war situation in 205, seeing a connection with F'30: it was 
the possession of Sardinia that enabled the Romans to intercept the Carthaginian 
transports. But our fragment seems to be making separate points about corn and 
Sardinia, and, as Gilbert observed, one would not expect a Carthaginian to put 
emphasis on the loss of Sardinia in 205, when it had been in Roman hands for 
thirty-two years (similar considerations tell against Nauta’s view (‘De L. Coelio’ 
(1820—1), 34) that the fragment comes from the speech of Mago summarized at Livy 
23.12.35). H. Srago (De L. Coelio Antipatro Livit in l. xxt auctore (Jena, 1927), 
13 n. 9) thought that the fragment came from the report of A. Cornelius Mammula 
on his return from Sardinia in 215 (Livy 23.34.10-12; cf. 23.21.3-4 (216), where he 
had reported a shortage of corn): but Sardiniam hostes tenere could scarcely refer to 
an imminent rebellion by the Sardinians (Livy writes bellum ac defectionem omnes 
spectare). More plausible is Wolfflin’s suggestion (Antiochos u. Coelius (1872), 33, 
anticipating his letter reported by Peter) that the fragment belongs to the speech from 
which F55 comes (cf. commentary ad loc.). If the speech is correctly ascribed to 
Hanno, he would be stressing the disadvantages faced by Carthage in waging war 
(the infinitives are then in oratio obliqua, not historic; see above). As far as we know it 
is not true that Carthage faced a corn shortage in 220-219, but that is not to say that 
Coelius, rightly or wrongly, could not have portrayed Hanno as claiming that it 
did. (We mention Sieglin’s alteration (“Die Fragmente’ (1880), 42) of Sardiniam to 
Satricum merely as a curiosity.) 

The fragment is cited, preceding Tubero 38 F14 and Cn. Gellius 14 F35—6 (two 
deverbatives), for delinquere in the sense of deficere (‘fail’, ‘be lacking’), as a parallel to 
the (syntactically impossible) view that /inquens in Virgil meant deficiens (‘fainting’). 
The passages of Coelius and Tubero are the only instances of de/inquere in this sense, 
apart from its use of an eclipse in Apuleius flor. 18.31; Paul. Fest. 64 (7LL 5.1.459.20 
ff.); OLD adduces Plautus Cas. 399, but deliquerit there comes from deliquescere 
(‘melt’), not delinquere. 

One may note the chiastic word order. 


F60 We can only guess the context in which Coelius mentioned the shrine and 
statue of Cumaean Apollo. One possibility is the attack on the city by Hannibal and 
the Campani in 215 (Livy 23.35.10-37.9). 

We have retained Daniel’s est; if it is right, we have an example of the use of esse 
(sometimes in first, sometimes in second position) to introduce a new character or 
place; see Briscoe, Comm. 1. 302; Oakley, Comm. 2. 239-40. 
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F6l The context is uncertain, although a strong possibility is that Coelius 
mentioned the foundation of Capua in connection with its revolt in 216, following the 
battle of Cannae. 

The Trojan Capys is also the founder of Capua in Hecataeus FGrHisi 1 F62; 
Suet. Ju/. 81.1 (=Balbus 41 F1; see comm. ad loc.); DH 1.49.1 (from Ariaethus); Serv. 
(DS) Aen. 1.2; Et. Gen. ap. FGrHist 45 F8. Livy 4.37.1 makes him a Samnite. At DH 
1.73.3 Romus (there a brother of Ascanius) names Capua after his great-grandfather 
Capys, father of Anchises (cf. Hom. J/. 20.239; Diod. 4.75.5; DH 1.62.2; Ovid fast. 
4.34); this is the only place where Capys is made a cousin of Aeneas, but Virgil is not 
far from Coelius because his Capys plays a part in the Aeneid (1.183; 2.35; 9.576; etc.) 
and is therefore a contemporary of Aeneas. For other versions of the foundation of 
Capua see commentary on Cato 5 F52 and Ogilvie, Comm. 591. 


F62 Although certainty is impossible, it is very likely that this fragment comes from 
Coelius’ preface (cf. F1), in the context of the sources he has used; for Coelius’ 
attitude to his sources see I. 262. 

The fragment is cited by Priscian as an example of arbitror, normally deponent 
(‘think’), being used passively. The usage is found in Plautus (Epid. 267) and Gellius 
(1.13.2), and could have been in use in Coelius’ time. werus in the sense of ‘truthful’ 
occurs in Plautus, but also in Cicero (OLD s.v. 6c). 

There is no need to think that Coelius was consciously imitating the statement of 
Hecataeus (FGrHist 1 F1a) that he was writing what seemed to him to be the truth. 
Cf. M. Borioni, BSL 13 (1983), 37, stressing that Coelius is appealing to the auctoritas 
of his sources, rather than making a personal evaluation. (It has not been possible 
to consult Borioni, ‘Per una riconstruzione del proemio di Celio Antipatro’, in 
P. S. Zanetti (ed.), Jn uerbis uerbum amare (Florence, 1980), 81-99.) 


(F63) Asconius does not refer to Coelius by name, and cites him nowhere else. 
Thus though one might think, as Peter did (ccxxxvii), that he would not have talked of 
‘those who wrote about the Second Punic War’ if he had meant to exclude Coelius, it 
is possible that he had only Antias and/or Fenestella, whom he does cite elsewhere, in 
mind, and we have therefore classified the fragment as ‘doubtful’. If it does belong 
to Coelius, it comes from book 1. We have printed only the oratio obliqua which 
depends on tradi: the oratio recta which follows is not attributed to the historians of 
the Hannibalic War. 

Placentia (modern Piacenza) and Cremona were founded together in 218, as Latin 
colonies, to keep watch on the Boii and the Insubres. The colonists were attacked by 
the Boii, and fled to Mutina; the commissioners were captured. On the problems 
concerning the identification of the commissioners, part of the evidence for which 
is the passage in oratio recta, and the circumstances of their capture cf. MRR 1. 241-2 
n. 12; M. H. Crawford, in L’ incidenza dell’antico: studi in memoria di E. Lepore 1 
(Naples, 1995), 188. 


F64 Since only -/ius survives in the codex Farnesianus, it is unclear whether we have 
a fragment of Gellius or Coelius (Histortarum excludes all other alternatives). It is 
scarcely an argument against Gellius, as Peter claims, that Festus quotes Coelius once 
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(F45), but Gellius not at all. The fact that the tragment has a double cretic clausula is 
perhaps an argument in favour of Coelius. 

On ocior see Oakley, Comm. 2. 245-6. who does not, however, indicate that 
the passage may not belong to Coelius. Lebek’s discussion (Verba prisca, 223) 
misleadingly refers only to instances of the adverb. 


F65 There are good reasons for attributing this ‘fragment’ to M. Caelius Rufus 
rather than L. Coelius Antipater. If Charisius had meant the latter, it is unlikely that 
he would have mentioned Coelius after Nepos and Brutus. The sentence makes much 
better sense if taken to refer to three contemporaries. What is more, it would be 
surprising if an unremarkable word used ‘frequently’ by Coelius was rejected by 
Cicero, Caesar, and Sallust, to appear again in republican Latin in Brutus and Nepos 
(Gilbert (‘Die Fragmente’ (1878-9), 389) makes the erroneous statement that subinde 
is ‘haufig’ in Cato). On the other hand, Charisius preserves six other fragments of the 
historian and none of Caelius Rufus. 


F66 This fragment too may belong to Caelius Rufus rather than the historian. The 
former published a speech de aquis delivered before a contio (ORF 488), and Malcovati 
included our passage as a possible fragment of it. 

The fragment is cited for sa/iens as a masculine. When the word is a noun 
(‘fountain’), rather than the present participle of salire (‘to leap’), it is sometimes 
masculine, agreeing with an understood fons, sometimes feminine, agreeing with an 
understood agua (e) (‘water(s)). See OLD s.v. (Lewis—Short is very misleading). 


F67 Peter put the case against ascribing this fragment to Coelius Antipater. On the 
nine occasions where Priscian cites the historian, he refers to him by nomen alone: 
against this, Sieglin (“Die Fragmente’ (1880), 19-20) observed that Priscian’s practice 
varies similarly in the case of other authors; thus he refers to Cato on seven occasions, 
to M. Cato only once. A little earlier (GZ 2.380, perhaps dealing with the same 
matter) he had cited Lucius Caesar, the consul of 64, who wrote a work on augural law 
(quoted with title at GL 2.270), and Peter suggests that Caesar is the correct reading 
here. If the fragment does indeed belong to Coelius, a possible context is the fraud 
against the state perpetrated by two publicani (Livy 25.3.8-4.11; thus Nauta, ‘De L. 
Coelio’ (1820-1), 39; for the event cf. Cato 5 F29 and comm.). 

Priscian cites the fragment for depeculari (‘to defraud’), normally a deponent, being 
used passively; the usage is unique. 


F68 It is impossible to decide whether the one-and-a-half words of this fragment 
belong to Coelius or Caelius Rufus. The scholiast is clearly quoting it as an example of 
Maeander used metaphorically to mean something which twists and turns: -dr- may 
therefore be safely restored, but the case of the word remains uncertain. 


16 
Paulus Clodius 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The passage comes at the very beginning of Plutarch’s Life of Numa. The 
concessive clause in the first sentence has usually been taken to mean that the 
genealogies were correct from the beginning down to Numa. As Crawford points 
out, however, the genealogy of Numa’s ancestors cannot be relevant to determining 
his date (it is not, one might add, a matter of calculating the period since the 
Trojan War, on the basis of the Alban king-lists, since Numa was not believed to be 
descended from Aeneas). The reference must be to the genealogy between Numa and 
descendants whose date could be regarded as certain. As Crawford says, Plutarch’s 
use of kaTd&yeoOat is determined by the fact that genealogies proceeded up the wall 
in a Roman house, Numa, in this case, being at the bottom. 

As is clear from éxeivas, it was these genealogies that Clodius was referring to, not 
to records alleged to pre-date the Gallic Sack in general, or the pontifical records 
in particular (thus Frier, Libri Annales, 119-22, Oakley, Comm. 1. 381). His belief 
that the genealogies were falsified to gratify people who were not in fact descended 
from the leading families of earlier times must be connected with the claims of the 
Aemilii, Calpurnii, Marcii, Pinarii, and Pomponii to be descended from Numa (see 
commentary on Gellius 14 F16~17 and 22). 

Numa’s position as second king meant that his date depended on the foundation 
date and the length of the reign of Romulus, and, apart from the foundation date of 
Cincius Alimentus (2 F2), Roman writers had not varied significantly on these (see 
commentary on Fabius 1 Fs, Rosenberg, RE 1A. 1099). The argument was rather 
about the possibility of Numa having been a pupil of Pythagoras (see commentary on 
Hemina 6 F35). 


F2 The defeat to which Clodius referred took place in 107; the defeated Romans 
mentioned are L. Cassius Longinus, consul in that year, and L. Calpurnius Piso 
Caesoninus, consul in 112, and, as Caesar himself says (BGall. 1.12.7; he refers to the 
defeat at 1.7.4, 12.5, 13.2), grandfather of L. Calpurnius Piso, consul in 58 and 
Caesar’s father-in-law. According to Caesar l.c. and Orosius 5.15.24 Piso was a /egatus. 
The defeat is mentioned also at Livy per. 65 and Tac. Germ. 37.4. 

The Tigurini (called Tigurii by Appian) were in fact a branch of the Helvetii 
(Posidonius F'GrHist 87 F37[2], Caes. loce. citt., Livy per. 65); cf. Linckenheld, 
RE 6A. 1025-8. 


17 
Cn. Aufidius 


COMMENTARY 


F1 In spite of the doubts that inevitably surround any citation (especially a double 
citation) in the OGR, the title Epitomae certainly favours the identification of the 
author with the Cn. Aufidius whose history in Greek is mentioned by Cicero (T4). 

The chapter discusses Aremulus Silvius, great-grandson of Ascanius and king of 
Alba Longa; he was characterized by arrogance, and ordered his troops to clatter their 
armour back at the sky when Jupiter thundered. The OGR states that according to 
the pontifical annals and to the ‘Epitomae’ of Piso, he was struck by lightning, caught 
up in a wind, and thrown into the Alban Lake; this is presented as an alternative 
version. For the death of Aremulus Silvius by a thunderbolt, see Livy 1.3.9, Ovid, 
met. 14.617—18, /ast. 4.50; for torrential rain and flooding see DH 1.71.3, Euseb. chron. 
(Arm. ) 138-9; for the thunderbolt and the collapse of the palace into the Alban Lake, 
see Eus. chron. 1.287—9 Sch. 


18 
M. Aemilius Scaurus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl  Scaurus’ reference to the poverty of his family (cf. I. 267) doubtless occurred in 
his account of his early life. The passage may have had a direct parallel in Sulla’s 
memoirs (see Plut. Su//. 1.2-4). The claim to have started with very little becomes 
common for Roman politicians: see Cic. Phil. 2.44 (Antony), Varr. rust. 3.16.1-2 
(Ap. Claudius Pulcher and his brothers), Plut. Mar. 3.1 (Marius). Cf. I. Shatzman, 
Senatorial Wealth and Roman Politics (Brussels, 1975), 51, 107; at p. 145 Shatzman 
makes the unnecessary suggestion that this poverty delayed the start of Scaurus’ 
career—the probable dates of his aedileship and praetorship (see I. 267) are four (six 
if it is accepted that patricians were allowed two years acceleration) years later than 
the earliest permitted by the /ex Villia annalis. 

The statement at T5 (2) that Scaurus contemplated banking may derive from the 
same context as this fragment. 

If Briscoe is correct in his view (edition of Valerius Maximus, vii—xi) that G is 
independent of the source of AL, decem may be right. 


F2 The fragment is cited for the genitive plural wectigalium rather than vectigalio- 
rum; see also comm. on Rutilius Rufus 21 F4 and Cicero 39 F5. For the apparent use 
of fruor with the genitive see I. 29. 

It is unclear whether the individuals concerned are claiming that thev restrained 
themselves from taking a large share of the tax income (presumably from a province, 
though Lewis sees a reference to wectigalia from land in Italy) or complaining 
that their profits were inadequate. The reflexive, of course, excludes the possibility 
that Scaurus was talking about himself. 


F3 The fragment is cited, together with Rutilius 21 F8, for siui as the perfect of sino. 

It is most probably taken from a first-person narrative of one of Scaurus’ campaigns, 
although it should be said that a speech, whether by the author or someone else, cannot 
be conclusively ruled out. If part of the narrative, it presumably comes from Scaurus’ 
account of his campaign in northern Italy in 115, though it cannot be excluded that 
he held a military command as praetor. For ways of checking an unseasonable demand 
for battle cf. Frontin. strat. 1.10; see also the dictum of Scipio Africanus reported at 
Val. Max. 7.2.2. For the use of the first person see introduction. 


F4 The fragment is cited for the passive forms of posse; see I. 21. 


F5 The fragment is cited by Frontinus amongst a series of examples of unusual 
restraint by an army. Scaurus relates the responsibility of his command and the 
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self-control of his troops in, presumably, allied territory. As with F3, it probably 
belongs to Scaurus’ account of his consulship. 

Malcovati’s view (ORF 166) that the fragment belongs to the speech which 
Scaurus delivered when accused of repetundae by M. Junius Brutus (07. frg. 6-7) is 
excluded by memoriae tradidit (it is not completely certain that the trial followed 
Scaurus’ consulship; cf. Marshall on Asconius 19.12-13; M. Alexander, Trials in the 
Late Roman Republic (Toronto, 1990), 19). 


F6 The fragment is cited for the perfect participle in -fictus rather than -fixus; see 
I. 29. The context, presumably, is military. 


F7 The fragment is cited by DS, together with Asellio 20 F15, for the adverb 
pilatim meaning ‘in close order’ (it indicates that the army is marching ready to fight; 
cf. Asclepiodotus 4.1~3 for open, compact, and locked shield-formations in the Greek 
phalanx as it marched). It is not otherwise attested in this sense. 

The repetition of the first person singular, in asyndeton, serves to place Scaurus 
centre-stage (unless the quotation is from a speech, which remains theoretically 
possible. Cf. above, on F3). 


19 
Q. Lutatius Catulus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl We have emboldened only what is specifically attributed to Catulus, although it 
is very probable that the details of Sulla’s account, claiming that Marius arranged the 
Roman forces at Vercellae in a way which, he hoped, would enable him to gain all 
the credit for victory, represent what stood in Catulus. 

dtroAoyeiaba: implies that Catulus was responding to criticisms of his own con- 
duct. It is noteworthy that, in connection with Catulus’ death, Diodorus (38.4.2) 
records only his triumph over the Cimbri, while Appian (4c. 1.74.341) puts more 
emphasis on the fact that Marius’ had saved Catulus’ life in a previous battle, and on 
Catulus’ ingratitude. 

See further commentary on Sulla 22 F8—9. 


F2 Just before the present passage Plutarch cites Sulla (22 Fg) for the state- 
ment that the heat and direction of the sun favoured the Romans. For the 
attention devoted to the training of troops at this period cf. Val. Max. 2.3.2, on 
Rutilius Rufus. 


F3 Although this passage makes no explicit reference to a written work by Catulus, 
it is virtually certain that Aéyovowy, as in F2, indicates an indirect quotation from the 
memoir, and that it was there that Catulus cited the booty in his camp as proof that he 
had won the battle. It is highly likely that he also included what is related in the final 
two sentences of the passage. Eutropius 5.2.2 adds that Marius’ army had two of the 
Cimbrian standards, Catulus’ thirty-one. 


F4 Catulus is the reading of the extant archetype of the manuscripts of Varro Jing. 
At rust. 1.2.5, however, Varro cites si sol perpetuo sit aut nox, flammeo uapore aut 
/rigore terrae fructus omnes interire from an author appearing in the MSS as Puculi 
or Piculi, and since Festus 482 cites flammeo uapore torrens terrae fetum exusseril 
from Pacuvius (Suet. frg. p. 244.7 (ap. Isid. de natura rerum 44, 74) and Isid. 13.21.2 
have flammeo uapore torrens torret), there can be little doubt that this is a corruption 
of Pacuui (although JB is not convinced), and Scaliger restored that here (for 
the form Pacuius, adopted by Ribbeck, cf. Helm, RE 18. 2160). Varro will be 
paraphrasing in both places, and Ribbeck (Pacuu. rag. 12-14) reconstructed the 
lines (trochaic octonarii catalectic) as 


... Sol si perpetuo siet 
Alammeo uapore torrens terrae fetum exusserit 
nocli nt interuentat fructus per pruinam obriguerint 
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... if there be perpetual sun 
scorching with fiery vapour it would burn up the produce of the earth, 
and if it did not interrupt the night, the crops would die stiff with frost. 


20 
Sempronius Asellio 


COMMENTARY 


F1-2  Gellius (5.18.1-9) is considering the question of whether (and, if so, by how 
much) Aistoria is different from annales. He reports (§1) that some people believe that 
while both consist of a narration of res gestae (translated here as ‘accomplishments’ or 
‘things accomplished’), Azstoria is properly used only when the narrator participated 
in the events he describes. Gellius then says (2) that Verrius Flaccus, in book 4 
of his work De significatu uerborum, reported this as the opinion of some and said that, 
while he himself had some doubt about it, he could see that there was reason for 
accepting it, since the Greek word (oropia means ‘enquiry about current affairs’. 
Gellius, on the other hand, had commonly heard it said (3-6) that annales formed a 
subset of historiae, in the way that homo forms a subset of animal: historiae are an 
exposition of res gestae and they are annales when res gestae covering a number of years 
are laid out in such a way that the sequence of the years in which they occurred is 
observed. Then follows the text of Gellius printed here under F1 and F2, which 
reports two relevant passages of Asellio. Gellius indicates that there was a small gap 
between them, hence they constitute two separate fragments, but it seems clear from 
the content and style that both belong to the same section of book 1, most probably 
the preface. 

The view of historia as pertaining only to events in which the narrator participated 
is also found in Servius (Aen. 1.373) and Isidore (orig. 1.44.4), but was not widely held 
in antiquity; nor is toropia usually restricted in the way Gellius reports Verrius 
Flaccus as indicating. In fact, historia and annales were often used interchangeably 
(see Verbrugghe (Philologus 133 (1989), 192—230)). However, it is easy to see why an 
author like Asellio, who did participate in events that he described and wrote about 
the relationship between the writing of annales, res gestae, and historiae, should be 
quoted in the context of Gellius’ enquiry. 


Fl Gellius introduces the first passage of Asellio as concerning the difference 
between res gestae and annales. However, to be more specific, Asellio contrasts eos qui 
annales relinquere uoluissent, ‘those who wished to leave behind annals’, and eos gui res 
gestas a Romanis perscribere conati essent, ‘those who tried to write a thorough account 
of the things accomplished by the Romans’. Asellio appears to be talking about two 
sorts of writer (see introduction): hence the annals to which he is referring here 
are not the pontifical records as such. The subjunctives should be seen as generic, but 
do not, as Pellegrino suggests (GIF 54 (2002), 96), indicate that in Asellio’s view both 
groups of writers failed in their aspirations: there is no indication here that ‘those who 
wished to leave behind annals’ did not do precisely that (the problem is rather with 
the nature of what they wrote), or indeed that ‘those who tried to write a thorough 
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account of the things accomplished by the Romans’ did not succeed in their aims 
(although Asellio may have indicated outside this passage that they did not). 
Nipperdey (Pdilologus 6 (1851), 134) was concerned about the two occurrences 
of the relative guod, and considered that they should be replaced by the interrogative 
quid in each case, but the relatives (quod... quo ... quod) are unproblematic here 
(ea and id function as their postcedents); nor need sit be changed to essef, as he 
suggests. 

Annales in Asellio’s interpretation simply list events and say in which year each 
occurred, like a journal (this is the earliest attestation of diarium in the sense of 
‘diary’), known in Greek as an ephemeris; historiae must, on the contrary, offer 
explanations of why things were done. See introduction for the significance of 
Polybius’ conception of history to Asellio’s representation of his own work here. 
Flach (RGS? 83-4) thinks that Asellio is attacking Cn. Gellius, Hemina, and perhaps 
Tuditanus, while Ambrosetti (RAL 9.9.2 (1998), 193-231) suggests that the target is 
Coelius Antipater. But there are not necessarily going to be any identifiable targets 
of such an attack, which may be regarded as a sort of caricature. In presenting this 
contrast, Asellio also addresses a common concern of those who write historical works 
(and other sorts of literature), namely, how enduring their work will be: through his 
combination of the terms re/inquere (to ‘leave behind’, i.e. ‘bequeath’) and ephemeris 
he can be seen as hinting, with a play on the meaning of the latter term, that the legacy 
of those who write annales is ephemeral. 


F2 Although there are textual problems with this passage (see below), most of 
Asellio’s points are reasonably clear. He is developing the contrast of F1, and 
expatiating upon the inadequacies of annals, which in his view have no effect on 
readers which could be beneficial for the state. At the end of the fragment he appears 
to equate the writing of res gestae and the writing of historiae, which are thus both 
contrasted with the writing of annales. In Asellio’s view, writing history does not 
consist of compiling lists: in merely recording the bare outlines of military events, 
books of annals fail to explain the political background to those events. As noted 
above, this polemical text has rightly been connected with a Polybian conception of 
history, but it is important to be careful also about what Asellio is not saying here. 
In describing the composition of bare annales as simply ‘telling stories (/abulas) to 
children’, there is no suggestion that Asellio intends fabulae to refer to stories such as 
the Tarpeia legend or implausible tales about, for example, portents (which he himself 
appears to report in F3 and, perhaps, F12). Asellio’s /abulae, as presented here, are 
not necessarily anything more than lists of major events, suitable only for the intellect 
of a child. 

Some scholars in the modern era have seen a problem with the words neque 
alacriores ... ad rempublicam defendundam neque segniores ad rem perperam factundam 
annales libri commouere quicquam possunt (translated here as ‘for books of annals cannot 
do anything to make people more keen to defend the commonwealth or less ready to 
do something wrong’). They have read alacriores .. . ad rempublicam defendundam . . . 
annales libri commouere quicquam possunt as meaning ‘books of annals cannot do 
anything to move the keener sort to defend the commonwealth’. Consequently, the 
following words (neque segniores ad rem perperam faciundam) become difficult, because 
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the parallelism of the phrasing then suggests that they would mean ‘or to move the 
less active to do something wrong’, which makes no sense in the context. Hence 
alternative readings have been offered: H. Jacobi suggested that perperam (an adverb 
meaning ‘wrong’) should be propositam (‘which has been proposed’) or propriam 
(‘their own’), with a preference for the latter; his views are reported by Hertz 
(Ein philologisch klinischer Streifzug (Berlin, 1849), 38-41), who suggested that it 
should be properanter (‘with urgency’), while Nipperdey (PAi/ologus 6 (1851), 135) 
went so far as to swap round ad rempublicam defendundam and ad rem perperam 
faciundam, interpreting Asellio as meaning that annals have no power to influence 
those who are ready to do wrong or those who are slow to defend the state. Pltiss 
(NFPAP 101 (1870), 755-9) offered pauperam, along with the change of faciundam to 
patiundam, (‘to tolerate poverty’). More recently Soverini has proposed (BSL 29 
(1999), 21-6) properam, ‘prompt’. However, the parallel phrasing of the transmitted 
text is striking (alacriores/segniores, rem/rem, publicam/perperam, defendundam/ 
faciundam), even though the grammar is not exactly parallel (publicam is an adjective 
and perperam an adverb), and it seems more likely that Asellio is describing the 
inability of annals to change people’s inclinations than he is their inability to 
make people who have certain inclinations do something specific. We take the view 
that the text has been transmitted correctly, and that Asellio is using commouere, 
somewhat elliptically, to mean ‘to render (people)’, ‘to influence (people) such that 
they become’. However, there is no need to change guicquam (an accusative of respect) 
to quosquam (which would function as an object of commouere, ‘anyone’), as Peter did 
in the second edition of HRR 1 (1914); still less to change it to the singular of that, 
quemquam, as did Blagoweschtschensky (De carminibus convivalibus (St Petersburg, 
1854), 25 n. 2). 

The main problem with the transmitted text is that the sequence of words ex eo 
libro quae in bello gesta sint iterare id fabulas non praedicare aut is clearly corrupt 
(regardless of whether or not one accepts the manuscript variant autem for aut). At 
some point in this text, Asellio made the transition from describing the things that 
annalists do to describing the things that they fail to do. In the former category come 
reporting the consulship in which a war was begun and that in which it was finished, 
and reporting the name of a triumphator; in the latter come declaring what senatorial 
decree, law, or bill was carried in the meantime, and recounting with what purposes in 
mind ‘those things’ were accomplished. The clause quae in bello gesta sint, ‘what was 
accomplished in the war’, modified in the text we print to guae<que> in bello gesta sint 
(‘<and>...what...’), is here taken as falling into the latter rather than the former 
category: annalists also fail to declare what things were accomplished in the war 
(hence mlerea, ‘in the meantime’, is taken as referring to the time of those 
accomplishments, and ea, ‘those things’, is taken as referring either to those 
accomplishments or both to those accomplishments and to the political decision- 
making which occurred in the meantime). The question of which category this clause 
belongs to is perhaps the most substantial of those at issue in the analysis of the 
textual problems of this passage. 

There are difficulties both with ex eo libro quae, and with the emendation et eo libro 
quae, adopted (from Nipperdey (loc. cit.)) by Roth in 1852 and by Hertz in his 
1853 edition of Gellius. The first (‘from that book, (to recount) what’) seems simply 
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not to make sense; the second (‘and in that book, (to recount) what’) is still odd in 
introducing a reference to ‘that book’ at this point in the sentence. After a reference 
to a bellum followed by quis triumphans introterit, it would be natural to have ex eo, 
‘thereafter’ or ‘therefrom’, and we accept Mariotti’s suggestion (in Mousa (1997), 
262-3) that that is what originally stood here, without ‘libro’, which is likely to be a 
mistaken interpolation. Hence we reject Carrio’s emendation (reported in Stephanus’ 
1585 edition of Gellius) of ex eo libro quae in bello to et quae <eo> in bello, ‘and (to 
recount) what (was accomplished) in <that> war’. Gronovius’ suggestion in the 1687 
edition, ex s.c., ‘in accordance with a decree of the senate’, though constitutionally 
appropriate, would sound forced here and seem at odds with the following reference 
to what was decreed by the senate; however, his proposal to read guae<que> for quae is 
more promising (see below). 

Hertz in a later article (NJPhP 101 (1870), 303-4=Opuscula Gelliana (Berlin, 
1886), 211-13) suggested ex eo <et eo> libro, ‘thereafter, <and in that> book’, and 
Pliiss offered ex<in> eo libro, ‘<thereupon> in that book’; Hosius in his edition of 
1903 printed the text proposed by Hertz in 1870, but indicated in his apparatus that 
he preferred ex eo <sed eo> libro, ‘thereafter, <but in that> book’; similar in meaning 
would be Funaioli’s suggestion (GRF 514) of ex eo, libro <uero> (1907). Peter (1870) 
substituted ex eo bello, ‘from that war’, for ex eo libro, ‘from that book’, and accepted 
Gronovius’ suggestion that guaeque had been corrupted to quae. The supplements of 
Hertz, Pliiss, Hosius, and Funaioli all face the difficulty of the retention of /ibro, while 
Peter’s emendation of ex eo libro to ex eo bello produces the awkwardness of two 
occurrences of be//o in quick succession. 

Momigliano reports the proposal, made in one of his seminars at Pisa by Gabba, 
Timpanaro, and Di Benedetto, to cut the whole of ex eo libro from the text (Terzo 
contributo, 59 n. 9). Here, less drastically, we follow Mariotti in reading ex eo without 
libro, and Peter in accepting Gronovius’ quae<que>: quaeque frequently suffers 
manuscript corruption, and a connective of some sort is probably needed at approxi- 
mately this point, as is effectively recognized also in the emendations of Carrio, 
Nipperdey, Hertz (1870), Pliiss, Hosius, and Funaioli (though they varied in their 
views of what exactly was being connected here); the alternative would be to accept, 
with Mariotti, that there was asyndeton at this point. 

Following Mommsen (in a suggestion communicated by Hertz to Stelkens) and the 
majority of editors since, we regard the first occurrence of iterare id fabulas in the 
principal manuscripts of Gellius as an erroneous interpolation, which happened 
when a scribe’s eye wandered from in bello gesta sint to ea gesta sint below, where it saw 
the following words, iterare id fabulas, which he then inserted after the first occurrence 
of gesta sint also. In the first edition of HRR 1 (1870) Peter accepted Mommsen’s 
emendation, but subsequently he changed his mind twice. In HRF (1883) he followed 
the common reading of the later manuscripts (adopted by Carrio) in placing only 
iterare (and not id fabulas) after the first occurrence of gesta sint and only td fabulas 
(and not iterare) after the second (Nipperdey (loc. cit.) had also favoured this 
arrangement, but had substituted enarrare (‘to explain in detail’) for «erare, 
unnecessarily worrying about the appropriateness of the latter verb). In the second 
edition of HRR 1 (1914) Peter retained the whole of iterare id fabulas after the first 
occurrence of gesta sint, but continued to read only id fabulas (and not iterare) after the 
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second. The 1883 version (the version also of the later manuscripts and Carrio) would 
be much more difficult to explain mechanically as a solution to the problem of the 
repetition in the principal manuscripts, while the 1914 version would produce a very 
awkward parenthesis running from non praedicare to gesta sint. We believe that Peter’s 
first instincts on this question were correct. Schaublin (W7A 9 (1983), 151) suggests 
deleting narrare and placing a colon after sint, producing a chiasmus (serare ... 
fabulas/ historias scribere). This, however, is less satisfactory than the parallel phrasing 
given by the retention of narrare. 

Finally, the principal manuscripts are here followed in reading aut after praedicare. 
The common reading of the later manuscripts is autem, which is retained by Marshall 
in his edition of 1968 (revised 1990), as before by Nipperdey and Hertz (1870), 
and after by Cavazza (Orpheus 9 (1988), 21-37) and Pellegrino (op. cit. g8—101). 
This produces in Marshall’s version et eo libro, quae in bello gesta sint, non praedicare 
autem ..., ‘and, in that book, what things were accomplished in the war, but not to 
declare ...’, which puts writing ‘what things were accomplished in the war’ in the 
category of the things that annalists do, rather than that of the things that they fail 
to do. Marshall’s eo libro reads very strangely indeed at this point. The corruption 
of aut to autem is easy, particularly in view of the occurrence of autem after scribere, 
or perhaps a scribe has altered aut deliberately. A. Mazzarino (Helikon 28 (1988), 
145-68) retains aut, but emends the non before praedicare to ea, considering that 
everything from ex eo libro (which he retains) to quae lex rogatioue lata sit (with the 
exception of iterare id fabulas, which, with Mommsen, he deletes), should be included 
in the category of things which annalists do: on this proposal, what they fail to do is 
simply ‘to recount with what purposes those things were accomplished’. Besides 
facing the difficulty of the retention of /ibro, this would produce a very awkward flow 
of the Latin (with asyndeton after introierit), and is here rejected. So too is the 
proposal of S. Mazzarino (Pensiero storico 2.1.307), who had retained ex eo libro (but 
with a comma after eo) and deleted either quae . . . non or ilerare . . . non, thus similarly 
reducing to this one item the list of things that annalists fail to do. 


F3 The emendation of agellius (or a gellius) to Asellio, whose Historiae are cited 
elsewhere by Nonius (F5), is very probable, and is accepted here in preference to 
other possibilities, such as Junius’ Cn. Gellius (see introduction to Cn. Gellius, 
I. 253 and n. 7). 

It is not clear what the context of this ill omen would have been. M. Pagnoul notes 
Jul. Obs. 26, where the hoot of an owl in Rome is associated with Roman defeat at 
Numantia in 135 Bc (Etude des fragments attribués a deux historiens latins de V’époque 
des Gracques: Sempronius Asellio et M. Aemilius Scaurus, MA thesis, Université Laval, 
Quebec (1990), 12-13). Chassignet (2. 161) rejects the association on the grounds of 
the likely economy of Asellio’s work. There is no problem about an owl’s perching on 
a column, and therefore no need to adopt the emendation cu/mine (roof), accepted by 
Beck—Walter. 


F4_Priscian here notes Asellio’s use of plerum rather than plerumque in an adverbial 
sense (‘for the most part’): Priscian’s other examples of the form without -que were 
adjectival or substantive, and Asellio’s use is apparently unique. 
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There is no way of telling to whom Asellio was referring. Chassignet (2. 161) 
reasonably conjectures that the man in question was a general. 


F5_ As first suggested by Popma (148), Lepidus is probably the consul of 137, 
M. Aemilius Lepidus Porcina, who suffered heavy casualties in an attack on the 
Vaccaei as proconsul in Spain in 136 (Livy per. 56; App. Hisp. 80.348-82.357; Oros. 
5.5.13-14). The anger in question may be a response to the arrival of this news, or 
may date to the time of Lepidus’ return, when he was forced to pay a fine (App. Hisp. 
83.358). 

The archaic use of the deponent glisceretur is also attested in Asellio’s contem- 
porary, the comic poet Sex. Turpilius (Non. 22M =32L). See Oakley, Comm. 1. 516-17. 


F6 Gellius is discussing the terms necessitudo and necessitas, which grammarians 
had distinguished as referring to ‘internal’ (e.g. familial) and ‘external’ constraint 
respectively. Asellio’s use of necessitudo may have been innovative, rather than 
constituting evidence that the distinction did not apply in general. 

A saying very similar indeed to the one here attributed by Scipio Aemilianus to his 
father L. Aemilius Paulus is attributed to Scipio himself by Valerius Maximus (7.2.2) 
and Appian (Hisp. 87.379). 


F7-8 For the sources on the death of Ti. Gracchus see MRR 1. 493~4. Plutarch 
gives the number of his followers as not more than 3,000 (7G 20.2). F8 strongly 
suggests sympathy for Gracchus, and the two fragments combined suggest that 
Asellio may have given particular prominence to his fate. For Gracchus’ entrusting 
his children to the people, see Plut. 7G 13.5; cf. App. 4c. 1.14.63, referring to one son. 
In this context, it is interesting to reflect on Asellio’s reference both to the senate 
and to the popular assemblies in his account in F2 of what history should include. 
Gracchus’ upsetting of the balance of power by effectively altering the relationship 
between these bodies can be seen as being among the most significant factors in his 
demise: see FE. Badian, ANRW 1.1 (1972), 668-731, esp. 709-16. For Ti. Gracchus’ 
appearing to C. Gracchus in a dream and warning him about the association of their 
deaths, see Coelius 15 F4g9. On wirile secus in F8, see I. 29 n. 80. 


F9 It is not possible to tell what structure is here being referred to. Popma (148-9) 
thought that this is a reference to the theatre of L. Cassius demolished on the order of 
Scipio Asiaticus in 83 Bc; Mommsen (GS 7. 506 n. 1) suggested that it is a reference 
to the Piraeus, destroyed by Sulla in 86 Bc; Pagnoul (cit. F3, comm., 45-7) suggests 
that it refers to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, which burned down in 83 BC, noting 
particularly the texts which suggest that the fire was the result of negligence (esp. 
Jul. Obs. 57). Asellio’s use of artificiosus (here in the adverb), found not infrequently 
thereafter (see General Introduction, I. 29), may have been innovative. Popma’s 
emendation of the (clearly corrupt) book number from xl to xi is very plausible, and is 
here accepted. Stelkens’s suggestion of xv is also possible, but less likely. 


F10 This comes in a discussion of adjectives ending in -osus. The term facundiosus 
is a hapax: see TLL 6.1.160, and cf. General Introduction, I. 29. Neither Popma’s 
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attribution of the words to Marius (149) nor Mommsen’s to M. Livius Drusus (GS 7. 
506) inspires much confidence. 


Fll The term crepidarius is another hapax (see General Introduction, I. 29). We 
follow Roth (326) and subsequent editors in associating this fragment with the death 
in gt of the tribune of the plebs M. Livius Drusus at his home, where he received 
his followers after realizing that his life was threatened. According to Appian 
(bc. 1.36.164), he cried out that he was hit, and was found with a shoemaker’s knife in 
his thigh (Vell. 2.14.1 refers to the thrust of a knife in his side; cf. also Cic. nat. deor. 
3.33; Sen. breu. 6.2). The death of Drusus, who at the time was proposing an 
improved status for Rome’s Italian allies, played a significant part in sparking off the 
Social War. See Sisenna (26), introduction, I. 312. If correctly placed, this is the latest 
datable event in Asellio’s fragments: see introduction, I. 276. 


F12 The use of secus for post, ‘after’, is another apparently unique use. Pagnoul 
(cit. F3, comm., 41) associates the fragment with the rain of stones and gravel referred 
to by Julius Obsequens (54) and, similarly, Orosius (5.18.5) as occurring in the 
territory of the Vestini in gi and lasting for seven days, thus making winter sowing 
impossible. 


F13__P. Licinius Crassus Dives Mucianus, supporter of the reforms of Ti. Gracchus 
(whom he succeeded on the land commission) and father-in-law of C. Gracchus, was 
chosen as Pontifex Maximus in 132 BC, and as consul in 131 and proconsul in 130 
fought in Asia against the forces of Aristonicus. He was defeated, taken prisoner, and 
killed near Leucae (see MRR 1. 503). The praise heaped on Crassus (albeit with a 
touch of humour) makes it unlikely that Asellio recounted this story as a cautionary 
tale about ignoring good military advice, although that is not impossible. Berneder (in 
R. Rollinger, B. Truschnegg (eds.), Altertum und Mittelmeerraum (Stuttgart, 2006), 
705) notes Pompeius Trogus’ contrasting view of Crassus (Justin 36.4.8). On the 
textual issues (concerning the identity of the town, and the question of whether 
the recipient of the order was a magistrate or a chief engineer), see R. Till, Chiron 3 
(1973), 112-14; Chassignet 2. 162. 


F14 Mommsen (GS 7. 506-7) associated this fragment with the defeat of the consul 
Cn. Papirius Carbo near Noreia in 113 BC. In this connection, he suggested emending 
non ignarus to nono, thus placing this in the ninth book of Asellio’s history (so, 
similarly, Hagen’s adaptation of Mommsen’s emendation to Romanarum nono). How- 
ever, neither the association nor the book number is guaranteed. On the location of 
Noreia, see Chassignet 2. 162. 


F15 Asa military tribune (T2), Asellio would have had a detailed understanding of 
battlefield manoeuvres such as those described here. At the time of the Second Punic 
War the triarii—the third line of the Roman army—were divided into ten maniples, 
each of sixty men (Polybius 6.21.9). Unfortunately, we have no indication of the date 
of the action to which Asellio was referring. 


21 
P. Rutilius Rufus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The fragment is cited for the adverb artificiose; see I. 29. 

The identity of Pompeius is uncertain. The book number might suggest a date 
early in Rutilius’ life, and therefore point to Q. Pompeius, the consul of 141, but a 
reference to Cn. Pompeius Strabo (see comm. on Fro) cannot be excluded. It is not 
certain that artificiose is pejorative in tone; the word itself need not be (cf. Asellio 20 
Fo, where it clearly is not), but in view of Rutilius’ Stoic dislike of rhetorical artifice 
(cf. T1—note especially nec satis populari adsensioni adcommodatum—and Cic. de oral. 
1.227-31) we may suspect that that he was intending to disparage Pompeius here. 
Badian (‘Early Historians’, 24) and Astin (Scipio, 122) take it for granted that Rutilius 
is referring to Q. Pompeius’ election to the consulship, and Badian thinks that 
Rutilius saw Pompeius’ methods of canvassing as ‘typical of the decline in standards’. 
It is certainly the case that the election, involving the defeat of Laelius, created 
hostility between Pompeius on the one hand, and Scipio Aemilianus and _ his 
associates, of whom Rutilius was one, on the other (Astin l.c.). 


F2  Charisius cites the elder Pliny for the doctrine that when constans is used as an 
adjective, the ablative singular is constante. In fact, this fragment and a passage of 
Paulinus of Nola apart, constanti is the form always attested; cf. TLL 4.536.12 ff. 


F3 The fragment is cited for /amiliare as the ablative singular of familiaris. Charisius 
cites Pliny for the doctrine that it ends in -e if referring to a person and in -7 if 
referring to a thing (by capitalizing it Keil meant merely to indicate that a person was 
involved, not that /amiliare was a proper name, as Peter’s apparatus may suggest): for 
the actual usage cf. TLL 6.1.246.40 ff. 

The reference to Rutilius’ friend by praenomen alone is odd, and Cichorius 
(Untersuch. Lucilius, 62 n. 1) may have been right to emend to Luci<li>o, seeing 
a reference to the attack on Lucilius in the senate for a breach of the lex Thoria, 
reported by Cicero de oral. 2.284 (the MSS in fact vary between Lucilius and Lucullus; 
see A. D. Leeman, H. Pinkster e: al., Cic. de orat. 3 (Heidelberg, 1989), ad loc.) or the 
accusation of the actor who had insulted Lucilius on stage (rhet. Her. 2.19). 


F4_ For the context see commentary on Aemilius Scaurus 18 F2. 

It is scarcely likely that Rutilius used exactly the same words as Scaurus, or that 
Charisius merely said that Rutilius used the form wectigalium without providing a 
citation; we therefore follow Peter and Jacoby in supposing that the fragment of 
Rutilius has been lost in transmission. 
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F5  Charisius is citing the elder Pliny for orbi as the ablative singular of orbis. 
What is more notable is that this is the first occurrence of orbis terrarum, which 
is next found in Cicero (orbis terrae occurs in rhet. Her. and Cicero). The absence of 
the expression from Plautus and Terence is striking, and it may well have been 
a coinage of Rutilius: he would have been familiar with the concept from Greek 
philosophy, though there is no equivalent phrase in Greek; cf. de Witt, C7 37 


(1941-2), 362-3. 


F6 The fragment is cited for aedi/e as the ablative singular of aedilis, It is likely that, 
as in F4, the citation from Rutilius has been lost (the scribe’s eye, probably, moving 
from the book number to V-, though he did retain et V-), and Keil signalled a lacuna; 
but if so, it must have contained the word aedile, as Peter realized. In this case, 
however, it is possible that Rutilius and Varro both used the same (unexceptional) 
form. C. Clodius Pulcher, consul in 92, possibly the year of Rutilius’ condemnation 
(cf. introduction, n. 6), had given famously splendid games as curule aedile in 99 (for 
the sources see MRR 2. 1), which Rutilius could well have mentioned in book 5 of his 
autobiography. 


F7 The fragment is cited by Isidore for /ecticae, which are here not litters in the 
normal sense, but a particular kind of couch used in camp (cf. TLL 7.2.1080.29 ff.). 
The lemma is /ecticae siue plutei lecti, but Isidore goes on to define p/uteus as interior 
pars lecti, and it is possible that the first /ect1 is a gloss. 

The reference is probably to Scipio Aemilianus at Numantia in 134. Appian 
(Ib, 85.369, almost certainly from Rutilius, perhaps via Posidonius) says that Scipio 
was the first to sleep é77t or8adwv (‘on a mattress’). The contrast with other generals 
may have been intended as a negative comment on the moral standards of the age; it 
certainly serves to emphasize Scipio’s exceptional qualities. Approving references 
to innovations by generals and politicians may have been a feature of Rutilius’ work 
(cf. introduction n. 19, on Val. Max. 2.3.2). 


F8 The fragment is cited, together with Scaurus 18 F3, for the perfect szwi; cf. 
comm. ad loc. 

It is tempting to see a connection with Rutilius’ exile, though the concept of 
allowing someone to do something which he did not want to do is puzzling. The 
tone may in any case be polemical and apologetic. In pointing out that things would 
have been different if he had been allowed to go away, Rutilius was probably shifting 
blame from himself to the anonymous subjects of the cited clause. 


F9 The fragment is cited by Diomedes for ostentatus rather than ostentus as the 
perfect participle of ostendere. It is in fact the participle of ostentare; cf. I. 29 n. 86. 

The context is beyond recovery, especially as the gender of the dative uni is 
uncertain (hence our translation). 


F10 This is the only fragment to be explicitly quoted from the Histories; but that is 
not to say that Rutilius’ negative portrait of Pompeius Strabo did not also appear in 
the Latin De uita sua. On this, see introduction, I. 279, and comm. on F1, above. 
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Plutarch has just described the private documents (ypéupata azmoppyra) that 
Pompey found in the fortress of Caenum after Mithridates’ flight. According to 
Theophanes they included Rutilius’ Aoyos. It is unclear what exactly this word 
signifies here, but it must indicate a written text (hence our translation): Theophanes 
may have meant a letter, or the text of a speech delivered to Mithridates; perhaps 
he was being deliberately vague, if, as Plutarch says, most people were right to treat 
it as a fabrication. Plutarch is probably right to think that the main reason for 
Theophanes’ invention was Pompey’s anger at the way his father had been portrayed 
by Rutilius. 

Cn. Pompeius Strabo (cos. 89), the father of Pompeius Magnus, was ‘an ambiguous 
character’ (Badian, Studies, 55), loathed by the optimates (dis ac nobilitali perinutsum, 
according to Cicero ap. Asc. 79C) and with strong connections with the Marians 
(Badian, op. cit. 54). Theophanes was a leading citizen of Mytilene who accompanied 
Pompey on his campaign against Mithridates and wrote a history of it (FGrHist 188). 
The present fragment indicates the tendentious nature of the work. 


F1l We have tentatively classified this fragment as ‘probably from the Historiae’ 
because it refers to an event before Rutilius was born, and is therefore unlikely, prima 
facie, to have appeared in the autobiography (cf. Chassignet 3. xv n. 49). On scriptores 
... Latini see below, and for the combination of Polybius and Rutilius see comm. 
on F 12. 

For the tangled question of the date of the death of Scipio Africanus see comm. on 
Antias 25 F50 and Walbank, Comm. 3. 235-9, arguing that it occurred between 
July/August and October 183. 

As Walbank says, scriptores Graeci Latinique must refer to Polybius and Rutilius. 
It does not necessarily follow, however, that Livy is citing the De uita sua (as Nissen 
thought: Kritische Untersuchungen, 42), or that, finding the reference to Rutilius 
in Quadrigarius, he was under the misapprehension that Rutilius’ Histories were 
written in Latin (though that is possible, as Livy may not have consulted Rutilius 
directly at this point): by Latini he could well have meant ‘Roman’, not ‘writing 
in Latin’. 


F12 This fragment constitutes Polybius 33.2; for full discussion see Walbank, 
Comm. 3. 543-5; see also C. Habicht, Athen: die Geschichte der Stadt in hellenistischer 
Zeit (Munich, 1995), 265-9 = Athens from Alexander to Antony (London, 1997), 264—9. 
Walbank is right to say that Rutilius’ comments on the orators’ styles ‘may come from 
his histories’ (rather than from the De wita sua, since in 155 BC Rutilius would 
have been an infant), but there is no justification for his adding ‘probably from the 
introduction’. 

As in Fi1 Rutilius is cited alongside Polvbius, a surprising combination at first 
sight, but one that lends support to the idea that the work in question is Rutilius’ 
Histories. It is more likely that Polybius and Rutilius would be consulted on two 
different occasions if they were authors of parallel narratives dealing with the same 
events; indeed it is almost inconceivable Rutilius would have twice been linked with 
Polybius if his extracts were digressions in the autobiography. 

As always in the case of a double citation there is bound to be some doubt whether 
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all of the cited information appeared in both sources; in the present case we may 
ask whether the two historians characterized the rhetorical styles of the three 
philosophers in exactly the same way. In any case it is worth noting that it is the 
Stoic, Diogenes, who adopts the style that Rutilius would have approved (see T1 and 
introduction, I. 279) 


F13  Rutilius is cited for the reasons for, not the date of, the introduction of 
nundinae. On nundinae in general see comm. on Hemina 6 F18 and Tanusius Geminus 
44 F4. 

The fragment has the appearance of a digression, and is therefore best included 
among the fragments ‘probably from the Historiae’; but the autobiography should not 
on that account be excluded. Badian for example links the fragment to ‘a political 
issue, perhaps the /ex Caecilia Didia of 98 (‘Early historians’, 57 n. 138; cf. Pais, Dalle 
guerre puniche (1918), 67). This is possible, but Badian goes too far in stating that the 
fragment ‘clearly belongs’ in such a political context. More compelling arguments 
for assigning the fragment to the Histories were presented by Hendrickson (CPA 28 
(1933), 169-70), who suggested, first, that a suitable context would be an account of 
the /ex Fannia, a sumptuary law of 161 Bc, which provided that no more than three 
guests could attend a dinner, and five on market days. The source for this information 
is Posidonius FGrHist 87 F59 (ap. Athenaeus 374C), the very passage in which 
reference is made to Rutilius Rufus, the author of a watpios toropia (T6). That 
Rutilius’ History was the source of Posidonius’ description of the /ex Fannia, which 
occurs in the following sentence, is virtually certain. Hendrickson also argued that 
the words Romanos and Romam in the present fragment imply a work addressed to 
non-Roman readers, in contrast with accounts of the nundinae in Latin sources, where 
the equivalent words are antiqui and urbem (Paul. Fest. 177), or nostri matores and 
urbanas res (Varro, rust. 2.1). Hendrickson’s conclusion is that in the Histories Rutilius 
appended to his account of the /ex Fannia a digression on the nundinae for the benetit 
of his Greek readers. 

The last sentence probably derives from Rutilius, but as it does not form part of the 
oratio obliqua this cannot be certain, and we have not emboldened it. It cannot, 
though, be assumed that Rutilius wrote trinundino die, rather than the normal trinum 
nundidum or trinundinum (trino ... nundino ... die occurs at Quint. ist. 2.4.35, 
trinundinum tempus at schol. Cic. 140). 


F14 The fragment could be taken from the autobiography, or the Histories, or both 
(thus Chassignet, who prints it twice). 

Plutarch says that Rutilius’ personal hostility to Marius (admitted by Rutilius 
himself) caused him to deviate from his normal regard for truth. The enmity between 
the two probably stems from Rutilius’ close connection with Metellus Numidicus, 
though Rutilius’ optimate sympathies and connections were hardly likely to endear 
him to Marius. But the hostility shown in Rutilius’ writings will have been due 
primarily to his belief—no doubt well founded—that Marius was largely responsible 
for his condemnation in 92 (Dio fr. 97.3; Badian, Studies, 39). The hostile tone of the 
passage extends also to L. Valerius Flaccus, Marius’ colleague in 100 (and grandson of 
Cato’s patrician running-mate). 
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F15_ This fragment too could be taken from either work, or both, and is another 
example of Rutilius’ habit of attacking his personal enemies. Sittius is probably 
P. Sittius of Nuceria, father of the banker P. Sittius (the man accused, perhaps 
wrongly, of being a supporter of Catiline; see Cic. Sull. 56; Sall. Cat. 21.3; Syme, 
Sallust, 100-1); he had remained loyal to Rome in the Social War (Cic. Sul. 58). As 
Miinzer saw (RE 3A. 409), the reoccurrence of rpud7 kat padaxia at Plut. Cat. min. 
3.10 demands the alteration there of Limmov to Litriov. 


F16 In this fragment and F17 square brackets indicate letters or words not legible 
in the palimpsest, angled brackets letters omitted by the scribe (on the recovery of the 
text by Georg Pertz and his son Karl see Reynolds, Texts and Transmission, 180). 

In 1904 Flemisch proposed that the name Rutilius should be read where Pertz had 
transcribed rtiliu, which is attractive but obviously far from secure. The fragment 
was not included in Peter’s second edition, but it was picked up by Pais (Dalle guerre 
puniche (1918), 76-7), and is printed by Jacoby as ‘unsicheres’ (rightly). We have 
included it as a possible fragment. 

The statement attributed to Rutilius, that deuotio was performed after (sc. Roman) 
spirits had broken the enemy, is very strange: it was in fact a means of reversing a 
situation that was going badly. Licinianus has probably misrepresented Rutilius (on 
deuotio see Oakley, Comm. 2. 477-86). consules aique duces, like Macr. 3.9.9 dictutores 
imperatoresque, is imprecise; cf. Livy 8.10.11, with Oakley’s note. 


F17 The text is very poorly preserved in this section, and what is printed here is 
second line, and Flemisch’s Rutilius Rufus, though it cannot be regarded as certain, is 
certainly plausible. The fragment clearly refers to the battle of Arausio, since the 
immediately preceding passage in Licinianus sketches the events leading up to it. 
This means that Flemisch’s conjectural commissa est pugna must be on the right lines. 
It also serves to validate Hirschfeld’s brilliant pri. Non. Octobres (ap. O Dieckmann, 
De Granti Liciniani fontibus et auctoritate (Diss. Berlin, 1896), 33 n. 3; the date is 
given by Plut. Luc. 27). septuaginta milia is Criniti’s conjecture for the nonsensical 
sep.ist.sc.c.eit of the palimpsest. The figure may be compared with the 60,000 of 
Diodorus 36.1 (from Posidonius?) and the 80,000 of Valerius Antias 25 F'66. 

It is only to be expected that Rutilius gave an account of the major disaster that 
occurred during his consulship, either in the autobiography or in the Histories—or, 
more probably, in both. 

At 33.25~-7 Licinianus mentions the measures taken in Italy by Rutilius after the 
catastrophe, and these too may derive from Rutilius himself (see introduction, n. 19; 
Pais, Dalle guerre puniche (1918), 77; Lewis, ANRW 2.34.1 (1993), 664). 


22 
L. Cornelius Sulla 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The dedication to Lucullus presumably opened the work; we have therefore 
placed it in book 1. We have treated Plutarch’s reference to it in this passage as a 
fragment as well as a testimonium (T2a), on the assumption, which we think likely, 
that the words printed in bold represent a paraphrase of what Sulla wrote (for a 
dedicatory preface at the start of a prose history, see Hirtius, BG 8 pr.). The choice of 
dedicatee is not really surprising; L. Licinius Lucullus (cos. 74) was Sulla’s close 
friend and faithful lieutenant. He served as his quaestor in 88, when he was the one 
officer to participate in the march on Rome (Badian, Studies, 220); he remained with 
Sulla throughout the war against Mithridates, and stayed in Asia pro quaestore until 
80. He was also a highly cultured man, and Sulla’s suggestion that he would be able 
somehow to improve on his memoirs was based on this fact, expressed in the state- 
ment that Lucullus was fluent in both languages. This cannot mean that Sulla had 
written his memoirs in Greek, as some have supposed (in fact F 2-4 prove that it was 
written in Latin; cf. introduction, n. 4). Rather, it must imply that only a well-read 
person, fully conversant with Greek literature and therefore able to read the classics of 
the genre, would be able to write a proper history. 

What exactly Sulla wanted Lucullus to do is not clear from Plutarch’s report. Peter 
(cclxxi, cclxxxi) thought he wanted Lucullus to revise the work, and T. F. Carney 
(SO 36 (1960), 92) suggested that he actually did so. Carcopino, on the other hand, 
argued that although Lucullus would have been his preferred choice of editor, Sulla 
recognized the political uncertainties he would be likely to face and entrusted the 
task to his freedman Epicadus instead (Sy/la, ou la monarchie manqué (rev. edn., Paris, 
1947), 231-2). A more likely interpretation is that Lucullus was being offered the 
chance to write a history of the period using Sulla’s memoirs as raw material (thus 
e.g. Valgiglio, StudUrb(B), 49 (1975), 246; Suerbaum in Herzog—Schmidt 1, 454). See 
further introduction to Lucullus (no. 23). 

It is unclear whether F14 (=T2b-—c) means that the advice to Lucullus to pay 
attention to dreams was part of the dedication (see comm. ad loc.). But Lucullus 
appears to have taken dreams and portents as seriously as did Sulla: cf. Plutarch 
Luc. 8.5, 12.1-2, 23.3-6, 24.4-5. 


F2 Aulus Gellius cites the fragment as evidence that capere was used of the selection 
of the flamen Dialis, as well as of Vestal Virgins, by the Pontifex Maximus. He 
claims that it could also be used of augurs (he should have added pontifices; see also 
lex coloniae Genetiuae (Roman Statutes, 25) 67.17), citing Cato 5 F105: for the real 
meaning of capere there see comm. ad loc. The only other passage where it is used of 
the flamen Dialis is Livy 27.8.5; cf. Wissowa, RE 3. 1509; TLL 3.335.51 ff. 
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The main problem raised by this fragment is how a passage dealing with Sulla’s 
ancestors, which would seem at first sight to be from an account of his origins and 
therefore to have come at the beginning, could have occurred in book 2. For some 
possible explanations see introduction, n. 8. Our view is that it came in a digression, 
possibly connected to an account of Sulla’s entry into a priesthood, where he took the 
opportunity to deal with priestly offices held by his forebears. 

Macrobius 1.17.27 says that the first Cornelius to have the cognomen was the 
P. Cornelius who as xuir sacris faciundis instituted the /udi Apollinares in 212 (he was in 
fact praetor as well that year; see MRR 1. 268). He cannot be identical with the flamen 
Dialis, since (i) it is out of the question for one man to have held both priestly offices, 
(ii) the flamen Dialis at the time was C. Claudius (Livy 26.23.8), (iii) Livy 27.8.7 
indicates that recent flamines Diales had not been senators. P. Cornelius the flamen 
Dialis is probably to be regarded as the father of the praetor of 212 and the son of 
P. Cornelius Rufinus, cos. 290, 277; cf. Miinzer, RE 4. 1513-15. Macrobius’ version 
may be based on the notion that the name Su//a derives from Siby/la, and from the 
fact that the /udi Apollinares were established on the advice of the Sibylline Books 
(Keaveney, Sulla’, 6), whereas the truth of the matter is probably that Su//a was one 
of those cognomina derived from a bodily feature (thus Quint. inst. 1.4.25), and may be 
a diminutive of the word sura (‘calf’): thus Keaveney, l.c.; but I. Kajanto (The Latin 
Cognomina (Helsinki, 1965), 106) rejects this derivation because the Greek form 
SvAAas suggests a short vowel. 


F3 The fragment is cited by Aulus Gellius to illustrate the use of nostri, rather 
than nosirum, as the genitive of nos. The passage clearly comes from a speech (or, 
conceivably, a letter), but the context is irrecoverable. ciuibus and the reference to 
fighting for, rather than against, the addressees make one naturally think of the Social 
War, but the book number would appear to preclude this, as it would the embassies 
of the senate sent to Sulla in 88 (Plut. Su//. 9.3, 9.9, App. 4c 1.57.253-4) or the 
negotiations in 84 which preceded his invasion of Italy (App. 4c 1.77.350-3; 79.360— 
2, Livy per. 83-4). Lewis’ suggestion (Athenaeum 79 (1991), 516) that Sulla is 
addressing his readers, in the context of the threat to his reforms posed by Lepidus, 
is most implausible, and the sustained plural in reference to the speaker alone 
would be unparalleled. The same objection applies to Keaveney’s idea (CPh 76 (1981), 
295-6) that the speaker is Minatus Magius, who received a special grant of citizen- 
ship for his services to Rome (Keaveney suggests at the time of the Jugurthine War, 
with which Sulla’s main narrative began). It is of course possible that the book 
number is corrupt. 

We have, like Hertz and Marshall, printed Madvig’s <im>merito. Whatever the 
context, it is hard to believe that the speaker (or writer) would have said that neither 
they nor their ancestors had done anything to deserve favourable treatment. neque 
nostro neque matorum nostrorum immerito is analogous to immerito meo/tuo, found only 
in Plautus (cf. TLL 7.1.457.5 ff.; for the adverb immertto g ff.). 

See Valgiglio, SiudUrb(B) 49 (1975), 268-70, Pascucci, ibid. 287-9, Keaveney, CPh 
76 (1981), 292-6, and on the style of the fragment I. 29. 


F4 The fragment proves that Sulla was dealing with the events of 86 in book to. 
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The second victory predicted by the oracle of Trophonius is that won at 
Orchomenus, described by Plutarch Su//. 20-1 and App. Mith. 49.194—-50.202; for 
other sources see MRR 2. 55. The two oracles are also mentioned by Aug. ciu. 2.24. 
Lebadea had been sacked by Pontic troops (Plut. Suw//. 16.8), which may account for 
the apparent friendliness towards Sulla (cf. Keaveney, Sud/a’, 82). For the use of 
oracles by both sides in the war see B. C. McGing, The Foreign Policy of Mithridates 
(Leiden, 1996), 102-4, 148-50. On the oracle of Trophonius see Radke, RE 7A. 
682-93 (692 for Zeus’ role at Lebadea). 

Since the citation of Sulla is in the indicative, introduced by ws .. . yeypade, it is 
reasonable also to ascribe the account of the second oracle to Sulla. Plutarch gives the 
soldier’s name as Salvenius, but the name is otherwise unattested and he was probably 
in fact a Salvienus, two of whom are known (JLLRP 515, 532; the first is a member of 
Cn. Pompeius Strabo’s consilium at Asculum, and is thus hardly likely to be identical 
with the ordinary legionary here, as Miinzer (RE 1A. 2021) thought). Corruption 
(in Greek) of the genttlicium in -(1)enus (cf. Syme, RR 93) to the more normal -enius, 
whether by Plutarch himself or in the course of transmission, is perfectly likely. 


F5 The fragment is cited for the indeclinable future participle, rather than 
peruenturam. Lewis (Alhenaeum 79 (1991), 517-19) makes a good case for thinking 
that the fragment comes from Sulla’s account of the battle of the Colline Gate in 82, 
comparing Vell. 2.27.1 Pontius Telesinus ... kal. Nouembribus ita ad portam Collinam 
cum Sulla dimicautt ut ad summam discrimen et eum et republicam perduceret. He draws 
attention to the pro-Sullan nature of Velleius’ account at 2.17~18 (including details 
about Sulla’s ancestry at 17.2) and 23-5, the fact that Plutarch (Su//a 29.4) and 
Appian (4c. 1.92.427) similarly refer to danger to the republic, and the fact that 
the exactness of the date is paralleled in F20 and F24, and Pliny nas. 3.70 on Sulla’s 
capture of Stabiae in 89. Since the fragment comes from the penultimate book, it 
would follow that there is scarcely any room for an account of the dictatorship itself 
(see introduction, I. 284 n. 9), and would suggest either that the work was unfinished 
or that Sulla deliberately concluded it with his victory at the Colline Gate and his 
subsequent triumph (cf. comm. on F6). 


F6 Plutarch makes it clear that book 22 was the last, and that Sulla was writing his 
memoirs until the very end of his life. The phrase ypadwyv ézatvcarto (‘he stopped 
writing’) is as ambiguous in Greek as in English. It could imply that the work was 
unfinished and that he was prevented from continuing by his final illness (‘he ceased 
to write’), or that he completed his task just before his death (‘he concluded his 
writing’). In the former case the absence of a detailed account of his last years (see on 
F5) would be accidental, in the latter the result of a deliberate decision. 

It is perfectly credible that Sulla wrote about his impending death, and the 
recollection of the dream would be a characteristic touch; but it is also possible that 
these details were in fact added by Epicadus (T4). In Appian (4c. 1.105.492) 
Sulla dreamt that ‘the deity was calling him’. A prediction by a Chaldean seer 
during Sulla’s governorship of Cilicia (see introduction, I. 285) is reported by 
Plutarch Su//. 5.11, and the prediction recorded here was presumably made at the 
same time. 
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Sulla’s wife Metella was the widow of Scaurus and, probably, the daughter of 
L. Caecilius Metellus Delmaticus (cos. 119); see Cic. Scaur. 45, Ascon, 28St=27C, 
Plut. Su//. 6.16 (Badian’s view (Studies, index, 280 s.n., cf. 39) that she was the 
daughter of Diadematus (cos. 117) ignores the evidence: it derives from conflation of 
Bloch’s suggestion (Mél. hist. ancienne, 1909, 23) that Scaurus owed his nomination as 
princeps senatus to his father-in-law and the realisation (see MRR 1. 532-3 n. 1) that 
the censor of 115 was Diadematus, not Delmaticus). According to Plutarch (Suwil. 
6.16) Metella was Sulla’s fourth wife, succeeding Ilia, Aelia, and Cloelia. Ilia, however, 
may be a figment (cf. Miinzer, RE g. 1000). Sulla married Metella in 89/8; apart from 
the son mentioned here, they had two other children, the twins Faustus and Fausta. 
In 86 she fled to join Sulla at Athens (where the citizens cruelly taunted her: Plut. 
Sull. 6.18; 13.1; Seneca fr. 63). She fell mortally ill in 81 and Plutarch (Su//. 35) relates 
that Sulla was forbidden to go near her or let his house be polluted by her funeral 
(probably because as a pontifex he was not allowed to come into contact with a corpse; 
cf. Badian, Arethusa 1 (1968), 39); before she died he not only removed her from his 
house, but also divorced her, even though afterwards he spent so much on her funeral 
that he broke his own sumptuary legislation (Plut. Su//. 35.4). He married his last 
wife, Valeria, the following year. 


F7 The passage cited follows Plutarch’s account of the end of the Jugurthine War, 
for which Sulla took much of the credit, largely because of his successful negotiations 
with Bocchus over the surrender of Jugurtha (cf. Keaveney, Sulla’, 16-21, 38-40; for 
Bocchus’ dedication, in 91, of a statue group showing the moment of surrender see 
Plut. Mar. 32.4—5; Sull. 6.1—2). 

The difficulty is to know how much of the passage is to be attributed to Sulla 
(that is, how much of it should count as the antecedent of é¢’ @ in the final 
sentence). We have cautiously emboldened only the last two sentences, but in the 
knowledge that the whole of the text printed is likely to have come from the 
memoirs. Marius’ distress is reported at the beginning and end of the passage, and 
is explained by the information in between; the whole forms a unity, and probably 
stood as such in Plutarch’s source. In §3 we are given Sulla’s own perception of 
Marius’ annoyance at his success, a fairly clear indication that the memoirs are 
being drawn upon. 

The Marsi are clearly not the people of central Italy of that name; at the beginning 
of the first century AD Marsi are attested in northern Germany (Strabo 7.290; Tac. 
Germ. 2.2; ann. 1.50.4). Strabo says that they had migrated northwards, and this may 
have followed their journey south with the Cimbri. Cf. MRR 1. 566 n. 10; Keaveney, 
CPh 76 (1981), 292-4. 

Precisely how Sulla was able to transfer his allegiance to Catulus, and what rank he 
held in 102, are unclear; cf. Caignart, Athenaeum 67 (1989), 139-49 (wrongly implying 
that becoming a military tribune represented a demotion). In any event, Catulus may 
not have been unwilling to take on an eager and successful man like Sulla, or Marius 
to let him go. 

In the opinion of Keaveney (Sud/a’, 198 n. 12), the presence of ambassadors from 
Parma after the battle of Vercellae (Catulus 19 F3) indicates that the supplies had 
been obtained by requisitioning. 
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For the events of 104-102 (the end of the passage may belong to early 101) see 
MRR 1. 558, 562, 567; Keaveney, Sulla’, 23-8, 197-8; Calabi, MAR ser. 8.3 (1950), 
263~—5. Mention of Sulla’s activities in these years will also be found in Vell. 2.17.3, 
Plut. mor. 806D, uir. i//. 75.3, Firm. math. 1.7 (see commentary on F10). 


F8~9 Plutarch cites both Catulus (19 Fr) and Sulla for Marius’ attempt to deprive 
Catulus of the credit for the victory over the Cimbri near Vercellae. Sulla will 
naturally have been happy to support Catulus’ version. Keaveney (Sulla’, 28) sees 
the battle as a classic manoeuvre, drawing the enemy into the centre and then 
surrounding it with the rest of the army. 

Of other sources, Florus (1.38.15—18) and Polyaenus (8.190.3) give the credit to 
Marius, Eutropius (5.2.1-2) to Catulus (cf. comm. on Catulus F3). Livy per. 68, 
Orosius 5.16.14-16, and Vell. 2.12.5 do not distinguish between the two. In these 
circumstances it is unclear what position Livy himself took. 

On the temple of Fortuna huiusce diei see 1. 272 n. 6; for the heat (Fg) Catulus 19 
F2. 


F10 In this disingenuous piece of apologetic Sulla explains his failure to gain the 
praetorship at the first attempt, probably in 99 Bc. For other versions of the story see 
Val. Max. 7.5.5; Firm. math. 1.7.28 (part of an extraordinarily negative account; he 
says that Sulla abandoned Marius and the Roman army (cf. F7) through fear). Pliny 
(nat. 8.53) and Seneca (dial. 9.13.6) report that in his praetorship Sulla displayed a 
fight with one hundred lions. 

The date would be gg, for the praetorship of 98, if his successful candidacy the 
following year (Plut. Su//. 5.4) is placed in 98, for 97 (see I. 283 n. 2). 


F11-15 These fragments form a continuous passage of Plutarch, cited as a single 
fragment by Peter and Chassignet, illustrating aspects of Sulla’s felicitas. We may 
assume that all five quotations are taken from the memoirs, even though three of them 
(F12, 13, 15) are not explicitly so attributed. As they have almost certainly been 
compiled by Plutarch from different parts of Sulla’s text, we have printed them as 
separate fragments. 


F111 The context in Plutarch is a contrast between Sulla and the Athenian general 
Timotheus, who was angered by suggestions that his achievements were due to 
good luck, whereas Sulla welcomed them. The statement attributed here to Sulla’s 
memoirs is a general statement about his good fortune, but whether it was part of a 
broad assessment of his life and career (Lewis, Athenaeum 79 (1991), 509-19, suggests 
in book 1), or prompted by some specific episode (and if so what that might have 
been) cannot be known. 


F12_ This fragment is also a generalized statement that may or may not have been 
attached to a specific event, and may or may not be taken from the same part of Sulla’s 
text as Fri. Plutarch is summarizing Sulla’s general attitude to fortune, which he 
regarded as contributing more to his success than his own excellence; as a general 
assessment of the view taken in the memoirs, this is strictly a testimonium rather than 
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a fragment (and is therefore printed as such in T3); but the very remarkable claim 
that he was ‘naturally fitted for fortune rather than war’ would seem to reproduce 
Sulla’s own words at a particular point in the text. The implicit contrast between 
fortune and virtue occurs frequently in Plutarch’s life, notably at 19.9, which 
probably also derives from the memoirs (see F22 and comm.). 


F13 The ‘concord with Metellus’ refers to the moment, soon after Sulla’s landing at 
Brundisium early in 83, when Q. Metellus Pius (his wife’s cousin) joined him with a 
body of troops (App. 4c. 1.80.365). Metellus had held the rank of proconsul since his 
praetorship (probably 88: Brennan, Praetorship, 377-9), and like Sulla still claimed to 
retain it (App. dc. 1.80.365; 1.81.370)—hence ‘a man of equal rank’. But the main 
reason why this was a stroke of good fortune for Sulla was Metellus’ standing as a key 
member of the nobility. His action gave respectability to Sulla’s cause and persuaded 
other leading senators to follow his example (Dio fr. 106). From then on he performed 
useful service for Sulla, winning over Cisalpine Gaul in 82 (MRR 2. 68); and in 80 he 
and Sulla were consuls. The last sentence of the fragment, which mentions the 
sharing of office, may refer to their joint consulship; but by then Sulla ought to have 
known what to expect. This common-sense argument might therefore suggest that 
the reference is rather to their joint command, as proconsuls, after they had joined 
forces in 83. In that case the context for the fragment would be the point in the 
narrative where this conjunction was described. 


F14  Sulla’s advice to Lucullus to put his faith in dreams could have occurred at 
any point in the work, if we are prepared to admit the possibility that Sulla could 
interrupt the narrative to address his dedicatee directly in an aside. That is obviously 
not impossible (cf. e.g. Vell. 2.101.3); the alternative, which has some supporters 
(e.g. Lewis, Athenaeum 79 (1991), 514~15), is that it occurred in book 1 as part of the 
prefatory dedication itself. The issue is not capable of resolution on present evidence. 


F15_ This episode should be dated in go Bc, when Sulla served as legate under the 
consul L. Julius Caesar (Cic. Font. 43; App. 4c. 1.40.179), and operated in central 
Italy, at Aesernia (Frontin. séra/. 1.5.17) and against the Marsi (App. 4.c.1.46.201-2). 
The miraculous fire is said to have appeared at AaBépvn; CIL 9.3138 demonstrates 
that Labernae is the modern Prezza (west of Sulmona), in the land of the Paeligni. 
The same portent, though dated to g1, is said by Orosius (5.18.5) to have occurred i 
Samnitibus, and by Obsequens (54), also dated to 91, at Aenaria. The latter (=Ischia/ 
Pithecusae) is an island opposite Misenum and is impossible; and it is most unlikely 
that the reference is to the ara Lauernae near the Aventine or the /ucus Lauernae on the 
via Salaria (see LTUR 3. 188 (Steinby), 329 (Coarelli)). Labernae instead of Aenariae 
in Obsequens would be a possible emendation rather than Oudendorp’s Aeserniae. 
There is certainly no case for Peter’s alteration of AaBépvyv here to Aicepviav: 
AaBépynv is unconjecturable, and corruption to the name of a small place which 
happened to exist most unlikely (Peter’s proposal was based on the belief that 
AaBépvnv would have to refer to Lavernium, near Formiae). It is unclear whether 
Livy misdated the portent or Sulla deliberately moved it to a year in which he was in 
active command. 
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F16 Pliny (nat. 22.6—7), stressing the value of the corona graminea (‘grass crown’) as 
higher than those made of precious materials, says that it was conferred on a general 
only when matters had reached a point of utter desperation, and the whole army had 
voted for it. He goes on to say that it was called corona obsidionalis (‘siege crown’) 
when a whole camp had been saved (cf. Gell. 5.6.8). 

The only relevant episode in the Social War which comes close to meeting Pliny’s 
condition is Sulla’s battle with L. Cluentius described at App. 4c. 1.50.217—20 (it is 
unlikely that he was given it for refraining from punishing the soldiers who had 
murdered the /egatus A. Postumius Albinus: Plut. Su//. 6.16, Polyaen. 8.9.1, Oros. 
5.18.23). This was hardly a matter of desperation, but no doubt the criterion was 
somewhat elastic (as with the corona obsidionalis: Gellius says it was given to Fabius 
Maximus for saving Rome from siege during the Second Punic War, when there was 
no such siege), particularly since the initiative, presumably, would not have come from 
Sulla himself. In any event, Sulla would scarcely have invented a claim which could 
easily be falsified. 

On the villa, which also belonged to Catulus (whether the consul of 102 or 78 is 
uncertain), see Shackleton Bailey’s note on Cic. Att. 4.5.2. 


F17 Cicero refers to the episode again at diu. 2.65. Here Cicero and his brother 
are discussing divination, and Quintus reminds Marcus of an event which the latter 
had seen himself—thus incidentally confirming that Marcus served in the Social 
War under Sulla (cf. Plut. Cie. 3.2), as well as under Pompeius Strabo (Phil. 12.27). 
Although the event is normally linked to Sulla’s operations in Campania in 89 
(.URR 2. 36), the sources actually make it clear that it happened in 88, when Sulla 
was consul (Val. Max. 1.6.4, accepted by Keaveney, Su//u’, 48). Livy fr. 18 Jal 
(=Aug. civ. 2.24; Augustine mentions another prediction by Postumius, at Tarentum 
in 83) and Plutarch (Su//. 9.6) place the episode (but without mentioning the snake) 
at Nola at the beginning of Sulla’s march on Rome. Calabi’s notion (.WLAR ser. 8.3 
(1950), 248 n. 3, 279) that the passage does not derive from the memoirs can be 
ignored. 

For florentissima Pease (ad loc.) adduces de orat. 1.38, Phil 12.16. There is no case 
for altering either it to fortissima, the word used by Val. Max. (l.c.), or the latter to 
Horentissima (thus Kempf). 


F18 During Sulla’s consulship in 88, the tribune P. Sulpicius proposed a series of 
laws restricting debts owed by senators, recalling exiles, and distributing the newly 
enfranchised citizens amongst all the tribes (for the sources see MRR 2. 41). These 
proposals, especially the last, aroused intense opposition, and led to riots as the old 
and new citizens fought each other in the streets (App. 1.55.244). The consuls 
declared a iustitium (‘suspension of public business’), but Sulpicius used force to 
make Sulla revoke it. This is the context for the story of Sulla’s flight, which is 
repeated with no real differences in Plut. Suw//. 8.7; cf. App. dc. 1.56.245-7, who 
reports the tumult and the murder of the son of Sulla’s colleague Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
but not the escape to Marius’ house, saying merely that Sulla withdrew as if to take 
advice (ws BovAevadpevos trexwper). This nevertheless recalls Sulla’s own version 
in the present fragment (NB especially adzaAAayOyvat BovAevadpevos), where the 
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implication is that Sulpicius, with the connivance of Marius, forced him to rescind the 
iustitium and therefore to allow the laws to be passed. 

The narratives of Appian and Plutarch (Mar. 35) suggest that the question of the 
Mithridatic command had not yet been raised, either by Sulpicius or by Marius, and 
that Sulla, when he left the city to join his army, had no idea of what was planned; the 
news that he had been deposed from the command and superseded by Marius reached 
him later and took him by surprise. On the other hand, Plutarch in Su/la (8-9) and the 
Livian epitomator (per. 77) include the transfer of the Mithridatic command among 
the original proposals of Sulpicius, and Plutarch, in this version, implies that after the 
passing of the laws there was a race between Sulla and the agents of Marius to get to 
the army first. This version is also the basis of a modern theory that when in Marius’ 
house Sulla agreed (presumably as the price of his safety) not only to lift the sustitium, 
but also to surrender the command to Marius. But this goes well beyond the evidence, 
even of those sources that say that the proposal to transfer the command was already 
out in the open. There is no reason to think that Sulla’s version, represented in this 
fragment, was designed to exculpate him from the charge of breaking his word. 
Whatever the circumstances, no source claims to reveal what was said at the meeting, 
or whether the Mithridatic command was part of the bargain, if any. 

As far as we can tell, the essential difference between the two versions is that in his 
own account Sulla did not suffer the indignity of having to take refuge in Marius’ 
house (and did not therefore owe his life to his great enemy), but rather went there 
voluntarily —even though in the end he was compelled by force to end the iustitium. 

For a full discussion of these events see A. Keaveney, Eirene 20 (1983), 53-86; 
cf. also R. Seager in CAH’ 9. 165-70. 


F19-20 Sulla took Athens after a lengthy siege in 86 Bc. The same story of the 
breach of the walls is told by Plutarch at mor. 505B, though there he says that spies 
heard the gossip in a barber’s shop; it is omitted in App. Muth. 38.147—50, despite the 
fullness of the rest of the account. The tyrant was Aristion, on whom see C. Habicht, 
Athens from Alexander to Antony (Cambridge, Mass., 1997), 305-6. 

Marcus Ateius is otherwise unknown, but he may have been the grandfather of the 
Augustan scholar and legal expert Ateius Capito, and the patron of the freedman 
L. Ateius Philologus (see no. 51 intro.). For a similar mention of individual bravery in 
Caesar’s commentarit, cf. e.g. BGall. 2.25.1; 5.44; 6.38; 7.47.7. 

Following the passage which constitutes F20, Plutarch goes on to say that the Roman 
month of March corresponds to the Athenian month of Anthesterion, in which the 
Athenians commemorated the ruin and destruction caused by the great flood of 
myth (cf. Hamilton, Choes and Anthesteria: Athenian Iconography and Ritual (Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1997), 37-8): the intended parallel between Sulla’s sack and the flood is 
obvious. In fact, it is not possible to produce Julian equivalents for Athenian dates at 
this period (cf. A. E. Samuel, Greek and Roman Chronology (Munich, 1972), 57-8). 


F21 After the capture of Athens, Sulla moved his troops into Boeotia against the 
much larger force of Mithridates’ general Archelaus, where he was joined by 
forces under the /egatus L. Hortensius. Even so, the Roman troops were heavily 
outnumbered. 
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F22 The battle of Chaeronea was a crushing defeat for the Mithridatic forces; the 
principal accounts are those of Plutarch (Sw//. 17.12-19.7) and Appian (Muth. 42.160— 
45-169); for other sources see MRR 2. 55. For detailed discussion of the battle 
cf. N. G. L. Hammond, K/io 31 (1938), 186-201; Keaveney, Sulla’, 78-80. 

App. Muth. 45.174, Oros. 6.2.5, and Eutr. 5.6.3 give the same figures for losses as 
Plutarch, except that Appian has fifteen as the original number of missing Roman 
troops (for the very low casualty figure cf. comm. on F 25). 

The final sentence may also come from the memoirs; but it could equally be an 
observation by Plutarch (and we have therefore not printed it in bold). The (two) 
trophies are described in detail in the following sections, and it is certain that Plutarch 
had seen them for himself (he was a native of Chaeronea, after all, as he points out 
when referring to the trophies in mor. 318D). One of them was discovered in 1990, 
and exactly matches Plutarch’s description; but unfortunately the part of the 
dedication containing Sulla’s name and those of Ares, Nike, and Aphrodite, is 
missing: see J. Camp et al., AFA 96 (1992), 443-55. 


F23 Although this passage does not claim to quote or otherwise to reproduce any 
of Sulla’s text, it nevertheless serves to outline the ‘negative shape’ of what the text 
contained, by indicating the charges against which Sulla defended himself in the 
memoirs. We therefore feel justified in printing it as a fragment, even though there is 
nothing that can be highlighted in bold type. 

After the victories at Chaeronea and Orchomenus information about the situation 
in Italy was brought to Sulla by those who had fled from the Marian regime, and Sulla 
Was anxious to come to an agreement with Mithridates to enable him to return to 
Italy. For his part Mithridates was being harassed by Fimbria, and was keen to agree 
terms with Sulla (Plut. Sw//. 23). After an initial meeting with Archelaus, Sulla met 
Mithridates himself at Dardanus, and agreed to a peace on the basis of the situation 
before the war (though Mithridates was to pay an indemnity of 2,000 talents and give 
Rome seventy ships (Plut. Su//. 22-4; for other sources see MRR 2. 58)). 

On the accusations of treachery by Archelaus at Chaeronea see Keaveney, Sulla’, 
85; B. C. McGing, The Foreign Policy of Mithridates (Leiden, 1996), 158-9. Appian 
(Mith. 64.268) says that Mithridates suspected Archelaus and thought that he had 
conceded too much in his negotiations with Sulla (the implication is that Archelaus 
had been bribed), and Archelaus fled to Murena, Sulla’s successor. Sallust (hist. 
4.69.12) makes Mithridates accuse Archelaus of betrayal (sc. at Chaeronea) and 
similar thoughts are ascribed to Dorylaus, the commander at Orchomenus (Plut. Sul. 
20.3); at Su/l. 24.4 Plutarch reports the soldiers’ anger at the terms of the truce. 
Sulla’s behaviour towards Archelaus had, perhaps quite unwittingly, encouraged 
these feelings. 


F24 This passage, which begins with a statement of Sulla’s fears, probably all comes 
from the memoirs and is to be treated as a single fragment, although we have erred on 
the side of caution by printing in bold only those sentences that are directly attributed 
to Sulla. §§7—-10 are all illustrations of the claim that he was favoured by god, and the 
explanation in §11 of why the soldiers did not disperse to their own cities picks up 
the fear that Sulla is said to have felt at the start of the passage. 
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As elsewhere, the portents which, according to Sulla, accompanied his invasion 
of Italy formed part of the justification for his actions. Appian (b.c. 1.83.377-8) also 
gives portents, but they are more terrifying, foretelling destruction for Rome, and 
including the burning of the Capitol (in Plutarch a prediction) and a matron who gave 
birth to a snake. Obsequens 57 reports that the sound of a great battle was heard 
between Capua and Volturnum (cf. Aug. ciu. 2.25), and also records the birth of the 
snake. 

The statement that Sulla did not draw up his army in proper formation is 
reminiscent of the claim in F11 that it was his most spontaneous actions which had 
turned out best. Appian (4c. 1.84.382) has a slightly different account of the battle 
with Norbanus (cos. 83), locating it at Canusium (perhaps a corruption; see Gabba ad 
loc.) and giving the number of Norbanus’ losses as 6,000, with Sulla having seventy 
dead and many wounded. 

For the announcement by the servant of Pontius cf. Aug. ciu. 2.24; Pontius is 
perhaps identical with the L. Pontius of JLERP 515 (cf. Miinzer, RE 22. 33). Silvium 
is the modern Gravina in Puglia, ¢.75 km north-west of Tarentum. 

Though the last sentence does not form part of the oratio obliqua, it is likely that the 
republican date stood in the memoirs (cf. commentary on Fs), with the final four 
words representing Plutarch’s own gloss. 


F25 On the battle of Sacriportus, at which the younger Marius was soundly 
defeated by Sulla, and the reported casualty figures, see comm. on Quadrigarius 
24 F88, Fenestella 70 F17 (which immediately precedes our passage); for the low 
casualty figure cf. commentary on F22. 


F26 The phrase tdv eudvdAiwy Trodduav tHv Tradlav cabjpas (‘after cleansing 
Italy of its civil wars’) makes it clear that the reference is to Sulla’s arrival in Rome in 
82, not his return to the city to stand for the consulship in 89. Plutarch always uses 
ouppayiKos 76Aenos of the Social War, éuddALos 76Aenos of civil war (just as in 
Latin bellum sociale is distinguished from bellum ciuile). What is more, Sulla was not 
personally responsible for bringing the Social War to an end in 89. 

The fragment is a highly personalized and introspective comment, of a type that 
was evidently characteristic of the memoirs (cf. F6, Fir). 


F27 Peter and Chassignet include this passage as a fragment of Sulla, but it is 
far from clear that testem adferebant refers to the memoirs. The passage comes 
from Tacitus’ report of an embassy in AD 26 from Smyrna, one of eleven Asiatic 
cities bidding to erect a temple of Tiberius, himself present in the senate. They 
could be citing a letter of Sulla or a senatus consultum referring to the episode, also 
mentioned by Aristides 19.11 (not placing it during the war against Aristonicus, as 
claimed by Lewis, CQ 41 (1991), 126-9; cf. Lintott, Historia 25 (1976), 490-1). The 
decree on Stratonicea (Sherk, RDGE 18) offers a good parallel. Or the phrase may 
mean no more than that Sulla (if he were alive and present) could testify to what had 
happened. 

The episode will belong to the winter of 85/4, and Lintott (l.c.) suggests that 
the grauissimum discrimen was Sulla’s campaign against Fimbria. In fact Smyrna 
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had initially sided with Mithridates (cf. McGing, The Foreign Policy of Mithridates 
(Leiden, 1996), 112, 129) and may have succeeded in escaping reprisals by this 
action (cf. the claims of Ephesus in Sy/l.* 742). Keaveney (Sulla’, 192) suggests that 
Smyrna was misrepresenting what in fact had been Sulla’s requisitioning. 


24 
Q. Claudius Quadrigarius 


COMMENTARY 


F1—4, 8, 12, 15, 17, 20-31 We have reproduced and translated here the heading and 
the opening and closing sections of the chapter in which Gellius cites a series of 
twenty distinct fragments from book 1 of Claudius’ Annals (in the order in which 
Gellius quotes them, they are F17, 8, 20-24, 4, 3, 25-7, 12, 28, 15, 29, 30, I, 31, 2). 
The chapter throws interesting light on Gellius’ reasons for quoting early authors, 
and on his methods. Every quotation in this chapter is accompanied by a comment on 
Claudius’ usage, almost always positive, commending its elegance, dignity, correct- 
ness, or old-fashioned character. Gellius also suggests that the fragments were quoted 
from memory, having been learned during a cursory reading and recalled as a kind of 
exercise (which seems to be the implication of the heading as well as both the opening 
and the concluding passages). This may be an affectation, or it may be a straight- 
forward statement of what was normal procedure for Gellius; in any case it does not 
necessarily mean that these fragments are especially likely to be misquoted, or that 
they should be treated with undue suspicion. 


F1-2 Only these fragments can be assigned with total certainty to Claudius’ 
account of the aftermath of the battle of the Allia and the Gallic occupation of Rome, 
and although others can be given either a highly probable or, at least, plausible context 
in it (F22, 24, 27, 28), we have decided to err on the side of caution, in contrast 
to Peter, Chassignet, and Laconi, who print them as certainly belonging to the events 
of 390 BC. Because the matter is not clear-cut we have included them among the 
fragments of uncertain context, although we concede that on balance Peter e¢ a/. may 
be right (see comm. ad locc.); by the same token we regard it as extremely probable 
that Claudius was among Livy’s sources for the sack (cf. I. 291). 


Fl The fragment manifestly refers to the journey of Pontius Cominius from Veii to 
the Capitol in Rome to seek the approval of the senate for the recall of Camillus from 
exile in Ardea and his appointment as dictator, recounted by Livy at 5.46.8-10; note 
particularly Livy’s words eadem degressus. 

Gellius cites the fragment for the use of uerba dare to mean ‘give the slip to’, 
‘hoodwink’; the usage, found also in F11, occurs in Plautus, Terence, and Lucilius, 
but also three times in Cicero; cf. TEL 5.1.1675.11 ff. 


F2 The fragment clearly refers to communications between Veii and the Capitol 

(cf. Livy 5.46.7—10, 47.2, 11), and the Gauls will have been the subject of putabant. 
Gellius cites the fragment for the use of commutatio in the sense of ‘communica- 

tion’; the usage is unique (cf. TLL 3.1987.40 ff.), though the word itself is common 
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enough; L. Holzapfel (N7PhP 65 (1895), 128) argued that it is a calque on the use of 
ovvaAAayai in this sense. 


F3 The fragment comes from Claudius’ account of the sedition, trial, and execution 
of M. Manlius Capitolinus, described at length by Livy at 6.11-20; it probably came 
at the beginning of the episode, though it could have formed part of an ‘obituary 
notice’ at the end. On all matters connected with the episode see Oakley, Comm. 
1. 476-568; for wirtute bellica see Livy 5.47.4, 6.20.7-8 (Oakley, Comm. 1. 476). 

Gellius cites the fragment for the use of cumprime, which, he says, is modelled on 
adprime (cf. comm. on F 10), since cumprimis is used instead of inprimis (also meaning 
‘pre-eminently’, ‘especially’). The only other occurrence of cumprime is Cassius Felix 
57 p. 146, where it means ‘for the first time’; cf. TLL 4.1380.27 ff. 

The fragment is also noteworthy for the use of exsuperabilis in an active sense; 
Servius claims that it is used similarly at Virgil georg. 3.39, but he is probably wrong 
(cf. Mynors ad loc.). It occurs passively (‘conquerable’) in Juvencus and Claudian 
(TLL 5.2.1953.68 ff.). Mommsen’s exsuper habilem introduces in exsuper a word which 
is attested only in an imperial inscription (ibid. 39 ff.). A more plausible conjecture 
would be <in>exsuperabilem, a word used several times by Livy, but see I. 30. Nor 
is there anything to be said for Mommsen’s deletion of ef ui as a dittography of 
the following e/ ui(rtute); for the combination wi et wirtute cf. Plaut. Amph. 191 (on the 
importance of this passage see I. 23), Cic. Verr. 2.1.55, 57, har. resp. 49, Livy 22.5.2, 
25.23.1, 26.39.11, all more relevant than F'6 §7, adduced by Peter. 

seruare a is otherwise unattested before Augustan poetry. 

apud should perhaps be taken in the sense of ‘in the case of’ (OLD s.v. 15), rather 
than that of ‘in fighting’, where OLD (7d) itself classify it, otherwise citing only 
Ulpian. 

For the pleonastic is cf. I. 29 n. 79. 


F4 There can be little doubt that this fragment, too, concerns Manlius, and, indeed, 
it is very likely that it was a direct continuation of F3. Livy, as Peter noted, credited 
Manlius with a multitude of virtues (cf. 6.11.3, 20.15). 

Gellius cites the fragment for the use of wiaticum (normally ‘money or provisions 
for a journey’) in the sense of ‘resources’, which, he says, is modelled on the similar 
Greek use of €fdduov. Persius 5.65, quoted by OLD as the only other instance of the 
usage in Latin, is in fact an allusion to the saying of Bias of Priene that wisdom is an 
épddtov on the journey through life (DL 1.88). Cf. L. Holzapfel, N7PhP 65 (1895), 
128; B. Rochette, Latomus 58 (1999), 671-2. 


F5 Although Livy here says that he follows the majority of his sources in placing the 
single combat of T. Manlius Torquatus with the Gaul (see comm. on F‘6) not less then 
ten years later than Claudius’ date of 367, he in fact narrates the episode only six years 
later, in 361; cf. Oakley, Comm. 1. 719. The reasons for Claudius’ divergent dating 
are unclear; C. S. Kraus (Livy, book VI (Cambridge, 1994), 328) thinks it is a result 
of a T. Quinctius being magister equitum in 367 and dictator in 361 (see Oakley, Comm. 
I. 717); alternatively, it is conceivable that it results from a confusion of the last 
tribunate of C. Licinius Stolo in 367 with his consulate in 361 (on the date cf. Oakley, 
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Comm. 1. 692). It may be, however, that originally the story had no clear chronological 
location, and was simply attached to a year in which there was a record of a Gallic war. 


F6 This passage, the longest piece of narrative among all the fragments of the lost 
historians, has often been discussed, mainly in order to compare it with Livy’s 
adaptation at 7.9.8—10.11 (there can be no doubt that Claudius was indeed one of 
Livy’s sources; see Oakley, Comm. 2. 114-15); for bibliography see Oakley, Comm. 
2. 114, to which add Courtney, ALP 146-50, who himself adds some items not 
mentioned by Oakley (who did not claim to be exhaustive). Our concern is solely with 
the fragment of Claudius, which is treated in detail only by Zimmerer, Quadrigarius, 
88-127; Lebek, Verba prisca, 231-8; W. Schibel, Sprachbehandlung und Darstel- 
lungsweise in romischer Prosa (Amsterdam, 1971), 14-28, 63-9 (but Schibel’s grasp of 
Latin was far from perfect: cf. Winterbottom, CR 23 (1973), 279); and Courtney l.c. 
The notes that follow do no more than complement or, where necessary, correct these 
discussions (which are referred to in this note by authors’ names only), though we also 
draw attention to places where Oakley’s notes on the text of Livy illuminate that of 
Claudius. The fragment, of course, is of the greatest importance for the general 
assessment of Claudius’ style (see I. 31-2). For other references to the combat see 
MRR 2. 119. 


7 cum interim: although Gellius begins his citation with this clause, a main clause 
must have preceded. It is an example of cum interim or cum interea continuing the 
narrative, with only a loose connection to what precedes (cf. Ktthner—Stegmann 
2. 341, Hofmann—Szantyr 623), but it cannot be regarded as an independent clause, 
and Oakley is right to begin his citation with ‘. . .’ (some editors, including Conway— 
Walters and Ogilvie, follow Weissenborn in printing cum interim mentio comitiorum 
nulla frert at Livy 3.37.5 as an independent clause). 

nudus ... decoratus: cf. I. 31. For Gauls fighting naked cf. Livy 22.46.6, 38.21.9, 
46.3. 

scutum: the word does not, as Schibel claims, imply that the Gaul had the ‘Samnite’ 
shield later used by the Romans (the scutum pedestre of §14; Livy, like Claudius, 
believed that the Romans had adopted it by this time; cf. Oakley, Comm. 2. 455-7, 
466-7). 

duos: the evidence (see apparatus) does not allow the paradosis to be established, 
and Schibel should not have assumed that Claudius used the Greek dual form here. 

alque: the word occurs seven times in our fragment, perhaps in deliberate imitation 
of Cato; cf. I. 24. 


8 maxime: Courtney suggests cum maxime (‘at that very moment’) on the grounds 
that maxime is in a ‘surprisingly prominent position’. Such surprises in the text 
of Claudius should not be tampered with; cf. I. 32. (The maximo of Scioppius’ MS 
has no authority.) 

coepit: Lebek wrongly claims that both here and in §12 coepit is pleonastic, seeing 
it as a colloquialism. It indicates the beginning of a repeated action which will 
eventually have a result (Schibel and Courtney get it right, though the former is 
wrong to claim that in §12 coepit weakens the force of the iterative exsertare). 
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quiescerent: Lebek says that the omission of ui (added in a number of codices 
recentiores) is typical of colloquial Latin at all periods: it is also common in literary 
Latin (cf. Kiihner-Stegmann 2. 228~—30). 


9 Courtney’s comment that the word-order of facta pausa est is standard ignores 
the fact that pugnae is split from pausa, and that we do, therefore, have an instance of 
hvperbaton (cf. I. 31). 


10 extemplo: see Oakley, Comm. 1. 393-4. 

st quis... prodiret: Courtney implies that the order of the clauses is an instance of 
the rule in old Latin that if one subordinate clause depends on another, it precedes 
the latter. It is, in fact, far from clear that si... ue/let does depend on uti prodiret: it is 
rather that Cicero or Livy would have placed ut before sz. 


11 facies: his appearance as a whole, not just his face; cf. F87 and comm. ad loc. 
12 linguam exsertare: cf. Oakley, Comm. 2. 139. 


13. subito: ‘immediately’ rather than ‘suddenly’ 

perdolitum: as Lebek says, an innovation by Claudius as an alternative to perdoluil 
(the impersonal occurs at Acc. frag. 317 as well as Ter. Eun. 154; perdoluit is used 
personally at Caes. BCiuw. 2.15.1; cf. TLL 10.1.1280), not a passive with a dative of the 
agent (Zimmerer). Courtney should not have called it a ‘fake archaism’. 

tantum ... prodire: we take e tanto ... prodire as defining flagitium, not as co- 
ordinate with fantum . . . adcidere, as it is by Courtney and, apparently, TLL 6.1.840, 
who classify the passage under flagitium = ‘insult’? and do not include it among 
those where an accusative and infinitive depends on flagitium (by translating ‘and 
that’ Adkin may misrepresent Albrecht, who began merely ‘dass’ (M. von Albrecht, 
Masters of Roman Prose, tr. N. Adkin (Leeds, 1989), 87)). 


14 ut dico: as Courtney remarks, Claudius has not said this before, and the 
parenthesis serves merely for emphasis. It is, remarkably, similar to nothing more 
than the ‘like I say’ so often employed in modern colloquial English. 

cinctus .. . constitu: Schibel sees deliberate alliteration in these words. He could be 
right, but it should be noted that a new colon begins with contra. 

ponti: the evidence (see apparatus), as Courtney says, indicates that this, rather 
than ponte, is the transmitted reading. It is not attested elsewhere as the ablative 
of pons. 


16 ita... conturbaut: for the awkwardness here see I. 31-2. In the circumstances, it is 

difficult to decide how to punctuate: we have followed Courtney in omitting commas 

before and after ut ante dixi, placing a comma after constiterunt, and a semicolon after 

canlabundus, thus reflecting the incoherence of the Latin. An alternative would be to 

punctuate with a comma after cantabundus and a semicolon after confisus. Marshall’s 

ita, ul ante dixt, constiterunt: Gallus... cantabundus: Manlius . . . is misleading. 
protecto: cf. commentary on Sisenna 26 F7. 
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cantabundus: this is the transmitted reading (Marshall reasonably has no entry in 
his apparatus) and 7’s cunctabundus lacks authority. Moreover, it gives the wrong 
sense: it would be quite out of character for the Gaul to be hesitating at this point; 
for Gauls singing before battle cf. Oakley, Comm. 2. 142. (cunctabundus is argued for by 
E. Pianezzola, Gli aggettivi verbali in -bundus (Florence, 1965), 31—5, as if it possessed 
authority and with the impossible notion that it means ‘at the ready’; Lebek’s position 
is unclear.) On adjectives in -bundus see Oakley, Comm. 1. 459; cf. commentary on 
Sisenna 27 F115. 

scuto sculum percussit: on the epic tone of this phrase see Oakley, Comm. 2. 144. 


17 hominem: the use of homo in place of a demonstrative pronoun is not a 
colloquialism (Courtney calls it ‘faintly colloquial’) as Schibel claims: cf. TLL 
6.2882.13 ff. 

hausit: see Oakley, Comm. 2. 145. 

concessu: we take this to mean ‘movement’, not ‘clash’ (Lebek). 

usquam: for the coupling of ()usguam with compounds of cedere see J. H. Schmalz, 
Phi 27 (1907), 925-6, arguing against Wolfflin’s usque. Cf. I. 32. 

donec: Schibel’s statement that the conjunction is colloquial is a misunderstanding 
of J. Marouzeau, Traité de stylistique appliqué au latin (Paris, 1935), 147. It occurs four 
times in Cicero (twice in Verr., once in Tull., and once in /fin.). 

impetum ictt: impetus here has the meaning of ‘thrust’, but with the genitive 
following we have translated ‘room to aim a blow’. There is no parallel in classical 
Latin, but SPO draws attention to Veg. mil. 4.23.3 ut impetum non habeat feriendi: 
Gell. 9.1.5 and Veg. mil. 1.12.2, cited at TLL 7.1.603, are not parallel. 


18  euertit and praecidit could be either present or perfect, but Schibel is probably 
right to take both as perfects, and hold that Claudius switched to the historic present 
only for the final, long colon; see further I. 35. 


F7 Following the passage which constitutes F5, Livy says (6.42.8) that some of 
the Gauls made for Apulia, at the beginning of his account of 366 (7.1.3) that it was 
reported that they were gathering together in Apulia, and in 361 (7.11.3) that they had 
returned to Tibur from Campania. The coincidence of chronology and geography 
makes it clear that the fragment refers to this episode, and also, should there be 
anv doubt about it, that Apuliam, not Lucaniam, is the correct emendation of the 
transmitted Ampolam. Beck—Walter’s notion that the fragment refers to Hannibal’s 
actions in southern Italy in the years before his return to Carthage is implausible. 

Nonuus cites the fragment under the lemma spolor pro spolio, following, as primary 
citation, despolatur from Afranius. The agreement of L and G demonstrates that 
expolabatur represents the paradosis, and all that is needed is Lindsay’s alteration to 
the plural; Peter’s suggestion that Quadrigarius wrote ecspoliabantur (exspoliare is the 
normal form) or spoliabantur, but Nonius excerpted spo/abantur, flies in the face of 
the evidence. 

We have taken quod as limiting the main clause (a meaning which does not 
require Peter’s guoad), but it is possible that Quadrigarius meant that no Apulian or 
Campanian soldiers prevented the Gauls from ravaging as they wished. Since all the 
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Gauls were soldiers, militem (for the collective singular cf. Kihner—Stegmann 1. 67; 
E. Lofstedt, Syntactica, 1° (Lund, 1942), 12 ff. and F59, 61 and 86; Wolfflin, ALLG 15 
(1908), 18-20, unconvincingly claimed that it was a poeticism introduced into prose 
by Claudius) cannot refer to the Gauls themselves. 

In accordance with modern convention, we have printed is, which frequently 
appears as Ais in manuscripts, rather than the contracted is favoured by Miiller and 
Lindsay. 


F8 The fragment must come from Claudius’ account of the Latin War of 340-338, 
though there is nothing in Livy’s narrative (which, the skirmishes of 8.2.8 apart, 
contains no Latin victories) to which it corresponds. 

It has to be reconstructed from the evidence of the manuscripts of Gellius and 
Nonius respectively, the former omitting ex uictoria inerti consilium ineunt (the scribe’s 
eye moved from subnixo animo to its repetition in Gellius’ comment), the latter dum 
fiunt. 

Gellius cites the fragment for the use of subnixus meaning ‘uplifted’, ‘elated’; the 
usage is found also in Cicero and Livy (cf. OLD s.v. 3; at Plaut. Pers. 307 the usage is 
literal). ex uictoria inerti has been needlessly assailed by conjectures: Claudius uses 
iners to refer to a victory requiring little exertion. 


F9 In his narrative for 330 Livy says that Privernum, supported by Fundi and with 
an army led by a citizen of the latter city, Vitruvius Vaccus, went to war with Rome. 
Vaccus was defeated by the consul L. Papirius Crassus and fled to Privernum. The 
other consul, L. Plautius Venox, marched on Fundi, and was met by the senate of that 
city, who persuaded Plautius that only Vitruvius Vaccus, not Fundi itself, had been 
involved in the war. According to Claudius, Livy continues, Plautius first punished 
the leaders of the conspiracy (for the punishment of ringleaders alone cf. Oakley. 
Comm. 1. 447); 350 conspirators were then sent to Rome, and this surrender was 
refused by the senate, on the grounds that Fundi wanted to get away with the 
punishment of persons of low rank. On Fundi and the date and circumstances of its 
acquisition of ciuitas sine suffragio see Oakley, Comm. 2. 568-9. 

As Oakley says (Comm. 2. 604), this is an ‘obscure piece of writing’, though whether 
Claudius or Livy is responsible for the obscurity is uncertain. What Claudius must 
have said, contradicting the source of Livy’s main narrative, is that Plautius did not 
accept the arguments of the senate of Fundi; he then executed those whom he 
regarded as the leaders of the conspiracy. Of the rest, 350, who were poor and humble, 
were chosen by Fundi to be sent to Rome (sc. for punishment). The senate refused to 
accept them, holding that more powerful men were being protected by the surrender 
of the 350. 

Oakley (l.c.) argues that Claudius’ version is the more likely to be correct. 


F10-—11 There can be no doubt that these two fragments come from Claudius’ 
version of the Lucanian defection, instigated by Tarentum, from their alliance with 
Rome, which Livy narrates at 8.27.6—11, under the year 330: some young Lucanians 
beat each other with rods, and then claimed that the beatings had been inflicted 
by order of the consuls, because they had entered the Roman camp. The Lucanians 
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defected, and then, too late, realized the truth. Fro corresponds to ex iuuentute quidam 
Lucanorum ... clari magis inter populares quam honesti (Livy §6), and F11 to dilucere 
deinde breui fraus coepit (Livy §11). See Oakley, Comm. 2. 685-6, arguing that the story 
is implausible. 


F10 The fragment is cited by Gellius for the use of nequitia to refer to an extrava- 
gant lifestyle. Also notable is the use of adprime (cf. comm. on F3): in republican Latin 
it occurs otherwise only in Plautus, Terence, Varro, and Nepos, and the combination 
with a superlative is paralleled only at schol. Bob. Cic. 259. 

On genere gnatus cf. F6 (13); Lebek, Verba prisca, 234. 

In view of Livy’s account, we have, albeit with i rather than 7, adopted Hertz’s 
emendation of the dative present participle presented by the manuscripts; the 
pronoun thus refers to the Tarentines. 


F111 The fragment is cited by Gellius for the use of rescire (he ought to have said 
resciscere), Meaning ‘realize’, without the prefix having its normal connotation. He 
also cites F14, Naevius 96, and Cato 5 F79. The verb is common in Plautus 
and Terence, and occurs once each in rhet. Her., Caesar, and Cicero (off, 3.91, not 
mentioned in OLD), and ina letter of Caelius. 

For uerba dare, on which Gellius does not comment here, see commentary on F1. 


F12 It is highly likely, as Peter saw, that sese is the Samnite leader C. Pontius 
(cf. F14, 16). Livy (9.3.4-13) writes that after Pontius had trapped the Roman army 
at the Caudine Forks (cf. commentary on F'13), he sent a messenger to ask his father, 
Herennius Pontius, what he should do. The latter first advised that all the Romans 
should be released; the son rejected this advice, and consulted his father again; he now 
replied that they should all be killed, whereupon Pontius summoned his father to 
explain his views in person, eventually rejecting both positions and deciding to send 
the Romans under the yoke. 

Gellius cites the fragment for the use of ne. . . guoque instead of ne. . . quidem (here 
in the sense of ‘not either’). He says that it is very frequent in the books of the ueteres 
(for the term cf. I. 93, Holford-Strevens, Aulus Gellius*, 177; Hofmann—Szantyr 448, 
wrongly take it to mean ‘Altlatein’), but the only other secure attestation before 
Gellius is Columella 1.3.12 (Livy 10.14.13 is corrupt). 


F13 In 321 a Roman army commanded by both consuls advanced against the 
Samnites but was trapped in the Caudine Forks, and the consuls were obliged to 
accept a peace treaty on terms favourable to the Samnites to secure the army’s release. 
The sources claim that, on their return to Rome and the entry of new consuls into 
office, the treaty was repudiated and the consuls of 321 and their subordinate officers 
were surrendered by the agency of the fetial priests to the Samnites, who rejected 
them, and that the Romans then successfully resumed the war (sources at MRR 
I. 151-2). This sequence of events closely parallels those of 137-136, when the consul 
C. Hostilius Mancinus made a treaty with the Numantines to secure his army’s 
release and was offered to them through the fetials after the repudiation of the treaty 
(see commentary on F76-7, Antias 25 F12-13). Many scholars suppose that the 
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repudiation of the Caudine Forks treaty is a fiction modelled on the Mancinus affair 
and that the treaty was in fact observed until 316: so e.g. De Sanctis, SR 2. 312 ff.; 
Salmon, Samnites, 226-32; M. H. Crawford, PBSR 38 (1973), 1-7; Oakley, Comm. 
3. 27-38. However, although the account of a successful Roman campaign of revenge 
in 320 is certainly fictional (see comm. on F16), the repudiation of the treaty may be 
authentic, since it hardly redounds to the Romans’ credit and no trace survives 
of a version in which the treaty is upheld (Livy 9.20.2, 21.2 do not imply this): so 
eg. M. W. Frederiksen, JRS 58 (1968), 226, and T. J. Cornell, CAH? 7.2. 371. It is, 
nonetheless, likely that the Mancinus affair and the debates it aroused will have 
influenced the development of the tradition on the Caudine Forks episode, as first 
argued by H. Nissen, RAM 25 (1870), 1-65, at 50-65. 

Livy concedes that Claudius’ view that peace was made by a foedus was the one 
usually held, and it is shared by Cic. imu. 2.91 (cf. also Crawford, RRC 234, 
Gell. 17.21.36). It was in fact common to use the term /oedus of a treaty concluded by 
a commander before its ratification by senate and people as well as of fully solemnized 
treaties (cf. e.g. Livy 29.12.14, 38.8.10). There is other evidence for sponsio being used 
for some of Rome’s agreements with other states (Cic. Balb. 29; Livy 9.41.20; Gaius 
inst. 3.94), but this too could reflect the influence of the accounts of the Caudium 
and Numantia episodes (if it is authentic, it is to be distinguished from sponsio in 
civil law; cf. Weiss, RE 3A. 1851-6, R. G. M. Nisbet on Cic. Pis. (Oxford, 1961), 55, 
J. A. Crook, 7RS 66 (1976), 132-8). In any case, Livy’s application of it to this case, 
maintained through the subsequent narrative (9.5.1-6, 8.15—9.19, 10.9, I1.3-5), iS 
misguided legalism (cf. Crawford, PBSR 38 (1973), 1-7). He was probably following 
Antias, who used similar language of Mancinus’ treaty (25 F13). It is, however, a well- 
established feature of the tradition that not just the consuls but also their subordinates 
were regarded as bound by the treaty and so were surrendered (Cic. off: 3.109; Livy 
9.5.4, 8.14-15, 10.1-2, g; App. Samn. 4.6). See Oakley, Comm. 3. 31-4. 


F14 The fragment clearly refers to the relatives of the 600 equites surrendered to the 
Samnites to guarantee the Caudine peace, on condition that they would be killed if it 
was not observed (Livy 9.5.5). Claudius perhaps had a version in which the relatives 
of the hostages learned that rejection of the agreement was likely, and reacted as 
described in the fragment. In the event, the surrender of those who had made the 
peace protected the hostages. Chassignet’s implication that the relatives were reacting 
to news of the capture of the Samnite camp at Luceria, where the hostages were held 
(Livy 9.14.14), is implausible. 

On rescierunt see commentary on Fr1, on prouolare, first attested here, Oakley, 
Comm. 2. 108, who, however, misses this fragment. One may note the awkwardness 
produced by Claudius making propingui the subject of the subordinate, parentes of the 
main clause. 


F15 This fragment, like F14, refers to the hostages surrendered to the Samnites. 
Gellius cites it for the use of arrabo (‘deposit’). which in his day, he says, was regarded 
as a vulgar word (and arra, which survives in French ‘arrhes’, Italian ‘arra’, and 
Spanish ‘arras’, as even more so). In republican Latin arrabo occurs elsewhere only in 
Plautus, Terence, and Varro. 
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F16 The fragment will belong to Claudius’ account of the alleged Roman victory, 
revenging Caudium, in 320, referring perhaps either to the Samnite response to the 
attempt at mediation by Tarentum (Livy 9.14.6-7) or to the embassy sent from 
Luceria offering to surrender the hostages (Livy 9.15.3). If the latter is the case, it 
follows that Claudius had the version in which Gaius Pontius himself was sent under 
the yoke (Livy 9.15.8). In any case, dictatore Romano demonstrates that in his account 
the campaign was conducted by the dictator L. Cornelius Lentulus, with L. Papirius 
Cursor as magister equitum, rather than by the consuls, Cursor and Q. Publilius Philo; 
see Livy 9.15.9—-10, Oakley, Comm. 3. 167-8. 

The fragment is cited, but not uerbatim (Claudius obviously used indutiae and sex 
horae, but we do not know in which case) by Gellius as evidence against Varro’s 
definition of indutiae as pax casirensis paucorum dierum (‘peace in camp lasting a few 
days’). 


F17 Peter saw that the fragment comes from Claudius’ account of the episode in 
311 when a Samnite army, which had concealed itself in a trackless defile, initially 
caught the Romans unaware, but eventually fled back to its original hiding-place (Livy 
9.31.7-16). Livy writes (§15) easdemque latebras quibus se paulo ante texerant palati 
atque inermes fuga repetebant (‘dispersed and unarmed they made back for the same 
hiding-place in which they had concealed themselves a little earlier’). 

Gellius cites the fragment for the verb in/aiebrare, which, he says, struck him as 
poetic. It is, in fact, unattested elsewhere. 

Nonius carelessly attributed the fragment to Coelius (cf. F2o—1) and corrupted 
Gellius’ in/atebrant sese. inlatebrant (the last word is the beginning of Gellius’ com- 
ment) into in latebras se inlatebrant. 


F18-34 None of these fragments can be placed with certainty in their correct 
context, although in some cases the context can be conjectured with varying degrees 
of plausibility, as noted in the commentary where appropriate. 


F18-19 After citing propter magnitudinem atque inmanitatem facies (=F6 §11), 
Gellius says that facies was the reading in a number of old copies, but that in others it 
had been erased and facie? written in its place. Our passage follows, and, since Gellius 
is apparently (but cf. Holford-Strevens, Au/us Gellius*, 189) referring to two further 
instances in Claudius’ first book, we have accordingly made it into two fragments. 

facies as the form of the genitive occurs elsewhere only as the MS reading at 
Pliny ap. Charis. 176, facit as the reading preferred by some at Lucilius 272 and 1276 
(Gell. §24). 


F20 The fragment is cited by Gellius for the use of /rumiscor instead of fruor. He says 
that it was rare in the age of Cicero and extremely rare thereafter, and cites a letter of 
Q. Caecilius Metellus Numidicus (cos. 10g) and two lines of Novius. It is also found in 
Plautus and Lucilius, and occurs three times in the speech of freedmen in Petronius. 
Nonius, having cited Lucilius as his primary quotation, ascribes our fragment to 
Coelius (cf. F17, 21) and also takes the first of the lines of Novius from Gellius (at 
TLL 6.1.1422.60 ff., with no mention of Claudius, it is implausibly claimed that a 
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fragment of Coelius and the citation of Metellus have fallen out in the transmission of 
Nonius). 
We may note the chiasmus in domus suas .. . sua omnia (cf. I. 31 n. 102). 


F21 The fragment is cited by Gellius for the use of copzor (‘obtain supplies’), which 
he describes as a uerbum castrense (‘word used by soldiers’). It is unattested elsewhere. 
Nonius again ascribes the fragment to Coelius (cf. F17, 20). 
Again, we may note the chiasmus in magno commeatu praedaque ingenti. 


F22 There would have been many opportunities for Claudius to refer to sunset, but 
Peter may have been right to think that the fragment comes from his account of the 
arrival of the Gauls at Rome in 390 haud multo ante solis occasum (Livy 5.39.2); it 
would not be untypical of Livy to alter ‘after sunset’ to ‘just before sunset’. 

Gellius quotes the fragment for the use of the participle occasus in an active sense 
(he also quotes an instance from the Twelve Tables, but all other authorities for the 
passage have solts occasus; cf. Roman Statutes, 592-3). The usage occurs in Plautus and 
Lucilius (it is not clear whether Gellius’ citations of Varro 3.2.4 and 14.7.8 reflect 
Varro’s own language). For other instances of the past participle of an intransitive 
verb used actively cf. Fg8 and Coelius 15 F29 (see comm. ad loc.). 


F23 The fragment is cited by Gellius for the pregnant use of in medium rather than 
in medio, with which he compares in medium ponere and the Greek Oeivar els wéaov 
(cf. L. Holzapfel, NJPhP 65 (1895), 128). in medium relinquere occurs also at Tac. 
Germ. 46.6 and in Gellius himself at 7.14.9. 

The fragment could be an authorial remark (cf. I. 291) concerning different 
versions of a story. 


F24 The fragment clearly refers to a Roman defeat by the Gauls, probably to 
the battle of the Allia in 390 rather than, as Peter thought possible, to the defeat at 
Clusium in 295 mentioned at Livy 10.26.7-13. Firstly, it is most unlikely that 
Claudius included events of 295 in book 1 (see I. 289); secondly, Livy (5.39) gives 
great prominence to the panic at Rome which followed news of the Allia, but merely 
reports the military measures taken in reaction to the defeat at Clusium. It remains 
theoretically possible, however, that the reference is to a defeat not mentioned by Livy. 

Gellius cites the fragment for the use of in Gallos, which he describes as mundius 
subtiliusque (‘more elegant and refined’), rather than cum Gallis or contra Gallos. in 
hostem pugnare is particularly used by Livy of a commander prohibiting combat; 
cf. Oakley, Comm. 2. 131. 


F25 The fragment is cited by Gellius for the use of diuitias rather than diutttis. It is, 
in fact, an example of opus as a predicate (cf. F37), and diuitias is in the accusative only 
because it is in oratio obliqua; opus est + accusative is a late Latin construction 
(cf. Kuhner—Stegmann 1. 388). The context is not certainly identifiable, but there is 
a possibility that Claudius was referring to M. Manlius, whose popularity among the 
impoverished plebeians (Liv. 6.14.5-10) may have arisen because he began to pay 
their debts out of his own personal fortune. In any case the book number excludes 
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Beck—Walter’s suggestion that the fragment refers to the Samnites’ attempt to bribe 
M’, Curius Dentatus, an episode that belongs to the last years of his life (i.e. after 
274); cf. Miinzer, RE 4. 1844. 


F26 Peter suggested that this fragment, like F3-4, concerned Manlius, but this 
is not sufficiently probable for it to be given a place immediately. after them. In 
particular, Claudius would scarcely have called Manlius optimus (Pliiss (NJPAP 41 
(1871), 287) implausibly saw the fragment as evidence for Claudius’ optimate views; 
cf. I. 291 n. 25), though it is conceivable that the fragment comes from a speech. 
Gellius, followed by Nonius, cites the fragment for the use of diurnare in the sense 


of diu uiuere (‘live for a long time’). The word is unattested elsewhere, as is the 
comparative of incolumis. 


F27_ The reference, as Peter suggests, may be to the meetings between Gauls and 
Romans in 390, mentioned at Livy 5.48.4. 

Gellius cites the fragment for the use of consermonari, a hapax (his comment relates 
to sermonari as opposed to sermocinart). 


F28 Peter reasonably saw a reference to events in 390 BC, when the flamen Quirinalis 
and the Vestal Virgins decided to bury some of their sacred objects in a shrine next 
to the house of the flamen, where spitting, in Livy’s time, was a religious offence (Livy 
5.40.8). It is unlikely that the reference is to the temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus 
(cf. Tac. hist. 3.72), which is never called a fanum. 

Gellius cites the fragment for the use of sanctitudo (rather than sanclimonia), which 
he says possesses nescio quid maioris dignitatis (‘a certain greater dignity’). The word is 
found in Turpilius, Afranius, and Accius, and occurs once in Cicero (rep. 4.8), again in 
a sacral context. 


The fact that fani.. . ausus forms a hexameter may, as Lebek says, be coincidental. 


F29-30 These two fragments are cited for the use of the plurals miserrimas uttas and 
nimis .. . oltis, which, Gellius says, confer e/egantia. The plural is more striking in the 
latter than in the former case, and does not occur again in prose before Columella. 

Peter’s assumption that in F30 hic refers to annus, and that the fragment belongs to 
either 348 or 347, in both of which Livy says there was olium (7.27.1, 3; for Livy’s use 
of oftum in such contexts see Oakley, Comm. 2. 251), is quite unjustified. There is a 
great deal of difference between referring to a peaceful year as one of oftum and 
Claudius’ strong language here. It is much more likely that the subject is a person, and 
we have translated accordingly. 


F31 The fragment is cited by Gellius for the use of arboretum rather than arbustum, 
he says that the former is less well known, the latter commoner. In fact this is the only 
instance of arboretum, while arbustum is common in Latin of all periods; it is, though, 
arboretum which survived, as a technical term, in Romance, and is used in English; 
cf. I. 31. 


F32 This opaque fragment, of which only the last two words have not been 
challenged, is cited by Nonius for reticu/um neuter: it is preceded by Fenestella 70 F3 
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(reticulus). galearis is not attested elsewhere. A. Hug’s notion (RE 1A. 695) that 
reticula galearia are nets worn over women’s wigs (i.e. that gu/euris is a denominative 
from galerus/galerum, not galea) is implausible. 


F33 The fragment is cited by Nonius for the use of the passive form of posse, found 
also in F47; cf. I. 21. On putaretur esse cf. I. 32 (Lebek’s suggestion that putaretur 
determined possetur is implausible). 


F34 The fragment is preceded by Sisenna 26 F140. 

The statement about a treaty between Rome and Carthage could be seen as part of 
the evidence for the much-disputed ‘Treaty of Philinus’, providing that Rome should 
not interfere in Sicily or Carthage in Italy (it was brought into this context by 
A. Vollmer, RAM 32 (1877), 622-3, but has been ignored by many subsequent writers, 
though they have used Servius den. 4.628, a line referred to in the passage omitted 
after uoluerunt). On the problem see Oakley, Comm. 2. 252-62, with bibliography at 
262. It is, of course, highly unlikely that Roman and Carthaginian envoys concluded a 
treaty on some inhospitable rocks in the middle of the sea. Nor could such rocks alone 
constitute a naval boundary. Virgil seems to envisage the rocks as being not far from 
Carthage, Servius, like Pliny (a/. 5.42) as much further out to sea. Virgil’s location 
would fit better with the Aegimurus of Livy 30.24.9, which Pliny (l.c.) distinguishes 
from the Arae. For speculation on the location of the rocks cf. Beck—Walter ad loc. 

Since the fragment is cited from book 1, it is possible that Claudius dated the 
“Treaty of Philinus’ to 306, the vear in which Livy says (9.43.26) e¢ cum Cartha- 
giniensibus ... foedus tertio renouatum. \t cannot be excluded, though, that he placed 
it in 348, when a treaty is mentioned by Livy 7.27.2 and Diodorus 16.69.1, or, indeed, 
at some other date in the period covered by his first book. 


F35 For the book number see I. 289. 

See commentary on Fabius 1 F18. The fragment allows the negative conclusion 
that Claudius was not Livy’s main source for his narrative of the year 294 (10.3237); 
see Oakley Comm. 4. 345-9. 


F36—40 None of these fragments can be linked to any known events, although 36, 
37, and 39 clearly belong in a military context. 


F36 The fragment is the primary quotation under the lemma properatim et 
properiter, one of which all the four secondary quotations exemplify. Quicherat 
suggested propere should be added in the lemma, an anonymous scholar that 
properatim should be read in our fragment. If the paradosis is retained, we must 
assume that Nonius transcribed the fragment correctly, but misclassified it. 

propere occurs before Claudius only in Plautus and Terence; avoided by Cicero, it 
is found once each in Caesar and the Caesarian corpus, but is frequent in Sallust 
and Livy. 


F37 The fragment is cited for the use of offendere to mean inuenire. The usage is 
common enough (Nonius cites two pasages of Cicero); what is striking is that offendit 
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is followed by both a direct object and an accusative and infinitive (the latter occurs 
also at Cael. or. frg. 17, Gell. 2.13.2); the attempts of Miller and Peter, with the 
apparent agreement of TLL 9.2.492.57—8, to remove the phenomenon by emendation 
are misguided. 

For quae... opus sunt cf. comm. on F25. 


F38 The fragment is cited by Nonius for the use of the adverb ignauiter (sc. rather 
than ignaue; the former occurs at Lucilius 537, but with the meaning ‘inappro- 
priately’, the latter in rhet. Her.). For habere pro cf. TLL 6.3.2445.41 ff. 

For the topic cf. Sisenna 26 F61. 


F39 The fragment is cited, together with eight passages from early Latin poetry, 
Lucretius 2.265 and Cicero rep. 6.2, to which may be added four passages of Plautus, 
one of Terence, and Lucretius 3.643 (cf. TLL 5.1.775.65 ff.), for the use of desubito, in 
contradiction to the view of grammarians that prepositions should not be attached to 
adverbs. 

ulrisque are probably opposing armies, though if Claudius was using the plural 
in reference to single individuals on each side (cf. Kiihner-Stegmann 1. 649), the 
reference could be to generals; it is unclear whether the copiae are supplies or 
reinforcements. It is hard to see a reason for the emphatic ipsorum; one would have 
expected copias suas (see I. 32). 


F40 The fragment is cited by Priscian for the use of the active form amplexo instead 
of the deponent amplexor; he also cites Cic. Clu. 124, where the deponent has better 
manuscript support. Otherwise, the active is found in P (A has the deponent) at Plaut. 
Poen. 1230 and at Acc. irag. 70 (amplexor itself has a strange distribution, occurring 
twenty-two times in Plautus and seventeen in Cicero, but elsewhere in republican and 
pagan imperial Latin only once each in Terence, Lucilius, and rhet. Her.). 

sauiari is found in Vat. Lat. 3313, a Beneventan manuscript of the ninth century 
which appears to possess authority independent of the manuscripts used by Hertz 
(cf. M. De Nonno, RFIC 105 (1977), 385-402, esp. 397-8; Ambrosetti, RCCM 42 
(2000), 20 n. 63), which have the nonsensical saeuire; Krehl had earlier proposed 
sauiare. The active is found before Claudius in Pomponius and Novius, the deponent 
appears first in Cicero and Catullus. sauiare is attractive in that it produces a series 
of infinitives in -are (cf. I. 30; Lebek, apparently unaware that sauiare was a con- 
jecture, had suggested that Claudius was led to write amplexare because of the 
preceding actives, but did not attempt to explain sauiare in the same way), but in 
the circumstances it is safer to adopt the reading which has manuscript authority. 

conprehensare is a hapax; the hyperbaton of conprehensare is also remarkable 
(see I. 32). 


F41 The well-known (and probably unhistorical) story that, early in 278, the 
Romans rebuffed an offer to poison Pyrrhus and warned the king of his danger 
is one of a number of exemplary tales associated with the Pyrrhic War (and with 
Fabricius in particular: see e.g. Hyginus 63 F2), and, along with Camillus’ equally 
celebrated rebuff to the Faliscan schoolmaster (Livy 5.27; for other sources see 
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Minzer, RE 7. 329), served as the model of Roman straight-dealing with enemies. 
Other references to the episode include Cic. off’ 1.40, 3.86, fin. 5.64, Livy per. 13, 
24.45.3, 39.51.11, 42.47.6, DH 20.6.1-3, Val. Max. 6.5.1 (following Antias’ version), 
Sen. epist. 120.6, Frontin. strat. 4.4.2, Tac. ann. 2.88.1, Plut. Pyrrh. 21.1-5, Flam. 
20.11, mor. 195B, Florus 1.13.21, App. Samn. 11.2, Eutrop. 2.14.1-2, Amm. 30.1.22 
(from Gellius), Zon. 8.5.7—8. For full sources see M. R. Torelli, Rerum Romanarum 
fontes ab anno CCXCII ad annum CCLXV a. Ch. n. (Pisa, 1978), 182-9. On the 
complex source tradition relating to Pyrrhus’ diplomatic exchanges with the Romans 
see especially M. R. Lefkowitz, HSCPh 64 (1959), 147-77. 

Claudius’ version of the traitor’s name appears elsewhere only in Zonaras and 
Ammianus (the latter noting both versions of the name). Numerous sources say that 
the traitor was Pyrrhus’ doctor, and Claudius may have concurred, although Gellius 
does not state this. Antias, however, must have differed on this point, since for him 
it was through his sons that the traitor had access to the king. Cicero and numerous 
other sources agree with Claudius that the consuls (often only Fabricius is 
mentioned) wrote immediately to Pyrrhus, identifying the traitor. This was no doubt 
the version given by the mainstream of the Roman tradition, and Antias was taking an 
independent line in claiming that the communication to Pyrrhus came from the 
senate and did not reveal the traitor’s identity (see commentary on Antias 25 F25). 
Livy’s surviving references show traces of both versions, and he probably noted the 
variants in his full treatment in book 13. 

Gellius’ use of pleraque Italia in reference to southern Italy is similar to Livy’s 
Ttalicae gentes in a similar context in F66, and may reflect the language not only of 
Claudius but also of Acilius (cf. I. 290). 

Claudius supplies his own free composition for the consuls’ letter (see I. 291-2) 
and uses it effectively to highlight the Romans’ exemplary good faith and avoidance 
of treachery. Plutarch gives a somewhat different version of the letter. 

The following notes complement Lebek, Verba prisca, 246-8, and Courtney, 
ALP 150-1. 

For the quasi-pleonastic imimiciter tecum bellare cf. the similar use of Aosti/tter 
(Briscoe, Comm. 2. 250). See further on Tubero 38 F6. 

On ergo see comm. on Sisenna 26 F71. 

neue apparently depends on negauimus uelle, but is in fact an ellipse for ed monuimus 
ne (see I. 32). 

For certiorem facere ne cf. Ter. Phorm. 764, Cic. fam. 9.5.3 (ut), TLL, 3.921.65 ff. 

The use of ciuitates to mean ‘the world’ appears to be unique. 

In the clause pretio.. . pugnare there is an ellipse of nos, which has to be understood 
from nobis. 


F42 On Cato’s version of the heroism of Caedicius in 258 BC see commentary on 
Cato 5 F76, where it is argued that Claudius may have said that previous authors had 
given the name as Caedicius. It may be, though, that Gellius meant only that Claudius 
gave the military tribune’s name as Laberius, not that he specifically denied that it was 
Caedicius. 

Laberio (the transmitted Lauerio is the usual phonetic corruption) rather than 
Carrio’s Valerio is guaranteed by its appearance at Frontin. strat. 1.5.15, 4.5.10. 
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F43 There can be little doubt that this fragment too comes from the episode of 258; 
compare particularly Cato 5 F76 §7 occupatis in ea caede hostibus. 

The fragment is cited by Gellius, together with F81 and Antias 25 F14, in the 
course of a discussion, originating from Cic. Verr. 2.5.167 (where Gellius’ text was 
probably corrupt), of the future participle in oratio obliqua being in the neuter rather 
than agreeing with its subject. Our fragment, however, differs from all the other 
instances of the phenomenon in that futurum is combined with a perfect passive 
participle—i.e. that hostium copias ibi occupatas futurum stands instead of fore ul 
hostium copiae ib occuparentur. Cf. Cato 5 F102; Sulla 22 F5; Antias 25 F14; Kithner— 
Holzweisig 689; Kthner—Stegmann 1. 59; Hofmann—Szantyr 343; and I. 29. 


F44 The fragment is cited by Gellius at the beginning of his discussion of mille and 
a genitive plural being followed by a verb in the singular: in fact, both singular 
and plural are found; cf. Kihner—Stegmann 1. 26-7. 


F45  Macrobius, deriving from the lost book 8 of Gellius, cites this fragment, 
together with two passages of Ennius, for noctu as the ablative singular of nox: it also 
occurs in Plautus, Ennius, Afranius, and Laberius (it is, of course, common as an 
adverb). It is striking that Claudius uses nocte and noctu in the same sentence, but the 
latter is always accompanied by an adjective (demonstrative or other), never by a 
preposition, and de nocte is a common enough expression (the fact that it occurs again 
in F 46 is due merely to the fact that the fragments of book 3 which cannot be assigned 
a context are arranged in the chronological order of their sources and in the order in 
which they appear in Nonius). Cf. Skutsch, Ennius, 298, 406-7. 

Night-time meetings of the senate were not normally permitted (cf. Mommsen, 
Staatsr. 3. 919-20; O’Brien-Moore, RE Suppl. 6. 702), and Claudius must be 
referring to a very unusual occurrence (Mommsen’s claim (Staaisr. 3. g19 n. 3) that 
he means only that full use was made of the hours of daylight is implausible). 


F46 The fragment, together with Ennius scaen. 361 (=303 Jocelyn), is cited 
by Nonius for the use of delectare to mean ‘entice’. ‘lead on’; these are its only 
occurrences in this sense in pagan Latin (cf. TLL 5.1.422.43 ff.). 

The awkwardness of hostibus (dative of disadvantage; cf. F6 (17), commentary on 
F56) ... eum hostem, and of obpugnare being dependent on simulare (not in itself 
unusual (cf. OLD s.v. simulare 1b); Lebek is misleading), delectare co-ordinate with the 
latter, should not be removed by emendation (see apparatus). 

The identity of Fabius is uncertain. Since he was operating in the same area as 
his colleague, the second and third consulships of Q. Gurges (276, 265) and that of 
C. Licinus in 273 can be excluded (cf. MRR s.aa.); possibilities are C. and N. Pictor 
in 269 and 266 respectively, N. and M. Buteo in 247 and 245 respectively, and 
M. Licinus in 246. In view of the scale of Claudius’ treatment, perhaps an episode in 
the First Punic War is more likely. 


F47 The fragment is cited for the passive form potestur (thus the lemma; the 
transmitted poest is clearly an error); cf. I. 21 and F33. 
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The historic sequence is hard to explain: the subordinate clause, despite adeo, 
cannot be consecutive, nor can po/estur be a historic present; it is conceivable that 
Claudius wanted to represent a pluperfect indicative. But it should not be emended 
away. 

On memoro and commemoro (F77) cf. Oakley, Comm. 1. 470-1. 


F48 The fragment is cited for the use of the adverb praeclariter (sc. rather than 
praeclare), which is unattested elsewhere. 


F49 This obscure fragment is cited by Priscian for cancer neuter. Nothing can be 
made of /itterts addiualis (the latter is a uox nihili), but the rest is medical language 
and is most plausibly taken as a metaphor. uerminare means ‘suffer severe pain’, from 
uermina (‘griping pains’). The verb is found in this sense in Pomponius /e//. 56 
(as a deponent; see below) and wermina occurs in Lucretius. The meaning ‘be full 
of maggots’ does not occur before the first century AD, and is in any case excluded by 
the fact that it would then be equivalent to cancer, while uerminatum ne ad cancer 
peruentret implies two distinct stages. 

Since the first clause urges action to avoid pain, either guod uerminatum is con- 
ditional in sense (‘if, notwithstanding, it does suffer pain’) or we should posit an 
ellipse of esset (‘that what has suffered pain .. .”). Since it is hard to think of a neuter 
noun which could be the subject of respueret uerminaret, the latter is preferable. In 
either case, we should punctuate with a semicolon, not a comma, before quod. 

A further difficulty is that the fragment presents both active and deponent forms of 
uerminare; if this is thought impossible even for Claudius, the simplest remedy is to 
alter uerminaret to uerminaretur. 

The context is likely to be political, but the fragment could refer to Carthage rather 
than Rome. There is little to be said for Pliiss’s suggestion (N7PAP 41 (1871), 67-8, 
accepted by Laconi), with alteration of the book number to vi, that the fragment 
concerns the books of Numa (see commentary on Hemina 6 F35) and comes from the 
report of a speech to the senate by Q, Petillius Spurinus in 181. 


F50 The fragment can plausibly be assigned to Claudius’ account of Hannibal’s 
splitting of an Alpine rock with vinegar, described by Livy at 21.37.2. Its presence in 
book 4 is no obstacle to that hypothesis (cf. I. 289). 


F51 The fragment is cited by Nonius for the use of a/ternatim (‘in turn’). It does not 
occur elsewhere before Ammianus (the normal expression is a/ternis or in uicem), 


aegritudo meaning ‘grief? is common, particularly so in Plautus and Terence; 
cf. TLL 1.952.60 ff. 


F52 The fragment is cited by Nonius for the use of urguere in the sense of insistere 
(‘press on’, intransitively; cf. Sall. Jug. 56.6, Livy 8.38.6). The perfect of urg(u)ere 
occurs rarely (cf. OLD s.v.). 


F53 The fragment constitutes the only specific evidence for the date of the battle 
of Cannae; it is clear that the calendar was not far out of line with the seasons (i.e. that 
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intercalation had been taking place normally) in 216, and probable (but not certain) 
that the battle was in fact fought in early July (Julian); cf. P. S. Derow, Phoenix 30 
(1976), 277-8. 

There is no other evidence concerning days dated a.d. quartum, and it may be that 
the custom of avoiding (sc. doing business on) them, if there really was one, was 
derived from the date of Cannae. In fact, except in the four months which had 
thirty-one days (March, May, July, October) in the pre-Julian calendar, a.d. tv Non. 
was the day following the Kalends (the passage follows Gellius’ discussion of the days 
following the Kalends, Nones, and Ides; see commentary on Hemina 6 F23), and it 
was perhaps that which was originally regarded as significant; cf. N. Rosenstein, 
Imperatores uicti (Berkeley, 1990), 84. 


F54 Peter thought that this fragment came from Claudius’ account of an episode of 
211, attributed by Livy (26.6.g—12) to ali (sc. auctores) and also recorded, in greater 
detail, by Appian Hann. 41.177—42.183: Hannibal ordered men who spoke Latin 
to tell the Roman troops, in the name of the commanders Ap. Claudius Pulcher and 
Q. Fulvius Flaccus (the latter alone in Appian), that the camp had been captured and 
that they should flee to the mountains. This supposition, however, requires Mercier’s 
change of facta to capta, Peter’s alteration of the book number to vi (since F57, dealing 
with an event of 213, comes from book 6), and Miiller’s supposition that the sentence 
ended maturarent fugam. See comm. on F'59. 

The fragment is cited by Nonius for the active form cohortarent; cohortatum, and 
adhortatus occur passively at Cato 5 Fg7 and Hemina 6 F 42 (cf. comm. ad loc.) 
respectively. 


F55 Everything about this fragment is uncertain, and the text is corrupt: moreover 
the agreement of G and C’ in giving the book number as iii means that its location is 
doubtful. G and C* represent two of the three ‘families’ of MSS and their agreement 
would appear to eliminate LA“ (the other one). Were the alternatives, say, ii and 1iii, 
one could easily posit independent corruption, but that is not the case with 7 and v; 
but by the same token corruption from ii to v is not readily explicable. We think it 
more likely that both figures stood as alternatives in the archetype, with one or the 
other adopted by the three hyparchetypes. 

We have retained the transmitted Dacitum, although we acknowledge that it is 
probably incorrect, since no such person as Dacius is known. Agustin proposed 
Decitum, which would allow the fragment to be linked with Decius Magius, the 
Capuan leader who remained loyal to Rome after the battle of Cannae. He was 
arrested by Hannibal and sent to Carthage. The ship carrying him was driven by a 
storm to Cyrene, and he was eventually taken to King Ptolemy (sc. [V Philopator) at 
Alexandria (Livy 23.10). Claudius perhaps described him being recognized either at 
Cyrene or Alexandria. 

On the other hand, if the fragment were from book 3, as in G and C*, the reference 
might be to P. Decius Mus, the consul of 279, who died at the battle of Ausculum. In 
that case the subject would be Pyrrhus, and one could read something like is ubi 
Decium cognoutt et patrem eius recordauit (TJC), or ts ubi Decium cognouit et patrem et 
auum recordauit (JB), recalling the acts of deuotio by his father at Sentinum in 295 
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and his grandfather at Veseris in 340 (among sources linking the three Decii, notice 
esp. Cic. fin. 2.61). For Pyrrhus’ recognition of Decius and recollection of his fore- 
bears cf. the story in Dio fr. 43.40 with Zonaras 8.5.2—3 (on the possible relevance of 
Ennius Ann. 191-4, see O. Skutsch and T. J. Cornell, CQ 37 (1987), 512-16). The 
problem is that in Dio/Zonaras Pyrrhus knows about Decius and his family tradition 
before he recognizes him, whereas the fragment as emended would require the 
reverse. Nonetheless we still regard this as an attractive possibility (for further 
emendations of patria eum see below). 

Roth, on the other hand, proposed Dasium, which would have to refer either to 
Dasius of Brundisium, who betrayed Clastidium to Hannibal in 218 (Livy 21.48.9) 
or to Dasius Altinius, who was responsible for the defection of Arpi after Cannae 
(Livy 24.45.2, App. Hann. 31)—his reversion to Rome in 213 (Il.cc.), like the episode 
involving Dasius of Salapia at Livy 26.38.6-10, cannot have stood in book 5 
(cf. I. 289—90)—and it is less easy to fit the fragment into either context. (Pliiss 
(NJPhP 41 (1871), 66) absurdly thought that the fragment corresponds to the episode 
reported by Livy 22.6.3, where the Insubrian Ducarius recognizes Flaminius at 
Trasimene, with Dacium altered to facie or facie eum; similarly Beck—-Walter, but with 
no mention of Pliiss’s conjecture, and the implication that Flaminius is the subject of 
cognoutl.) 

The fragment is cited by Nonius for the active form recordo, in pagan Latin attested 
otherwise only at Varro ling. 6.46. The MSS present patria eum, which lacks syntax, 
and Junius’ pairiae eum is no improvement; Miiller’s pairiae ueteris credits Claudius 
with a construction not found elsewhere in classical Latin (cf. R. G. M. Nisbet’s note 
on Cic. Pis. 12), though with our author that is not a fatal objection. Zimmerer’s 
patriam (or patriam eius, as proposed by Laconi) is not impossible (see further above). 


F56 At 23.46.12-47.8, under the year 215, Livy narrates a challenge to single com- 
bat issued by the Capuan Cerrinus Vibellius Taurea to the Roman Claudius Asellus: 
in the end Taurea avoided the clash. The episode is also in Appian (Hann. 37.161), in 
212-211, and in Silius Italicus 13.142-78, in 211. At Livy 25.18.4—15, under 212, 
there is a combat between the Capuan Badius and the Roman T. Quinctius Crispinus, 
in which Crispinus transfixed Badius’ left shoulder with a spear. As Peter said, there 
were evidently a number of versions of the combat, varying as to the identity of the 
combatants, the nature of the combat, and the date (in reality there may indeed have 
been more than one combat). Claudius agrees with Livy’s first version concerning 
Taurea, with his second in telling of a shoulder injury; his name for the Roman is 
unique (no other republican Artorii are known). It follows that Claudius was not 
Livy’s source at either 23.46.12—47.8 or 25.18.4—15. As to the date, if we are right in 
our interpretation of F50, the fact that it is in book 6 makes it more likely that he 
narrated the episode under 212/211 than 215 (see I. 289-90). 

The fragment is cited by Priscian for resi/ui as the perfect of resi/io. As Lebek 
suggests, Claudius may have intended Taureae as a dative; cf. F6 (17), 46. 


F57 The fragment is securely dated by the consuls to 213. The episode is also 
narrated by Livy 24.44.9-10, Valerius Maximus 2.2.4 (confusing Fabius Verrucosus 
with Fabius Rullianus; the fact that the episode is placed at Suessa rather than 
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Suessula (thus Livy) may be an error of transmission; see Briscoe’s apparatus), 
Plutarch, Fab. 24.1-4, mor. 196A. Claudius commits a striking error in making 
Verrucosus a proconsul instead of a /egaius; had that been his rank, his tmperium 
would have been equal to that of his son and the obligation to dismount would 
not have arisen; cf. I. 291. (Badian (‘Early historians’, 34 n. 93) strangely held that 
Claudius was correct and may have taken his account from Fabius Pictor.) We may 
also note that Claudius does not use, as Livy does, the technical term proximus lictor 
(cf. B. Kiibler, RE 13. 512; Shackleton Bailey, RFIC 124 (1996), 175). 

We may again draw the negative conclusion that Claudius was not Livy’s source 
at 24.44.9-10 (Courtney, ALP 152, writes as if Livy was adapting Claudius). For 
the significance of the fact that the episode follows immediately on the report of the 
consular elections see I. 291. 

One may note the way in which Claudius refers to Verrucosus merely as ‘the Fabius 
who was consul the previous year’, and the awkwardness of quod pater... descendere 
tubere (see I. 32). 

On consuli ... ei consuli, uehens (the passage of Livy alluded to is 22.49.6), 
guid postea and conlaudauit cum see Courtney, l.c.; on iuxta comm. on Coelius 
15 F538. 


F58 On Livy’s citation of Piso, Claudius, and Antias on the alleged successes of 
L. Marcius in Spain in 211 BC, see comm. on Piso 9 F34; on the extent to which 
Claudius was following Acilius here, comm. on Acilius 7 F3 (cf. I. 290); see also F66. 
For Claudius’ exceeding even Antias’ casualty figures see I. 291. Livy may be wrong 
to imply that Claudius referred to the burning of the Capitol in 83, since Acilius and 
Piso cannot have done so and usque ad incensum Capitolium may be Livy’s own 
addition. 


F59 There is a strong possibility that this fragment comes from the episode referred 
to in the commentary on F'54. 

It is cited by Gellius, together with F72 (cf. comm. ad loc.), for the use of guin 
where ui is expected; the usage, which Gellius regards as obscure, is explained by the 
fact that paene factum est is a virtual negative, equivalent to haud multum aberat quin; 
cf. Kuhner—Stegmann 2. 262-3, Hofmann—Szantyr 678. 

For the collective singular hosti see comm. on F7. 

We may note the chiasmus in castra relinquerent ... cederent hosti (cf. I. 31 n. 102). 


F60—1 Neither of these fragments can be assigned a precise context; F60 will come 
from a speech (cf. I. 2g1—2), and F61 from a military narrative. 


F60 The fragment is cited by Nonius as an example of censere = existimare, arbitrari 
(‘think, believe’); he also cites Hemina 6 F20; see comm. ad loc. For certatio cf. comm. 
on Sisenna 26 F86. 


F61 The fragment is cited by Nonius for the use of aliquantisper; it occurs in 
Plautus, Terence, and Caecilius, and then not again before Florus, Gellius, and 
Apuleius (cf. TZZ 1.612). 
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For the ablative of the past participle standing alone cf. Kiihner—-Stegmann 1. 778, 
for the collective singular Poenus (common in Livy; cf. Briscoe, Comm. 1. 75) comm. 
on F7. 

promouel probably means ‘made progress’ in a literal sense rather than ‘achieved’ 
(thus TLL 10.2.1894.4 ff.); in both cases the usage occurs in Terence and then not 
again before Celsus and Fronto respectively (reflexively in the latter sense in Seneca). 


F62 The fragment is cited by Nonius for the use of Aabentia, a hapax: he asserts the 
obvious in saying it comes from Aadere, but fails to indicate its meaning. It is, in fact, 
clear enough that it means ‘possession(s)’, and, as is indicated at TLL 6, 2395.1, is 
equivalent to Greek ovaia, which, of course, is derived from efvar (‘to exist’). Perhaps 
Claudius chose to derive his neologism from habere rather than esse because essentia 
(as equivalent to the philosophical sense of ovcia—‘essence’—said by Seneca to be a 
coinage of Cicero) might convey the wrong meaning. (Nonius’ comment wi industria, 
sapientia, concordia refers to the form of the word, and is not a gloss, as Peter seems to 
imply in his index (1. 344) and Zimmerer (Quadrigarius, 105) states as a fact.) 
Giphanius (edition of Lucretius (Antwerp, 1565), 344, s.u. Aabere) says that Nonius 
meant ‘desire’, and implies that hauentia (adopted by Miiller) should be read (he does 
not specifically propose it in lemma and citation, with hauere in comment, as Lindsay 
claims). aueo = ‘desire’ is never aspirated (except in a glossary; it is conceivable that 
Giphanius meant auentia), and ‘desire had swollen their spirits’ makes little sense. 


F63 At the end of his account of the battle of Cynoscephalae, the Roman victory 
which brought an end to the Second Macedonian War, Livy says, explicitly following 
Polybius (§10, immediately after our passage), that 8,000 Macedonians were killed, 
3,000 captured (the latter numeral is missing in B, our sole witness for 33.1-17.6 
regione, but was restored from Polybius in the editio princeps of the section (Rome, 
1616)). Livy goes on to report the variant figures given by Antias and Claudius, both 
much higher than Polybius for those killed (for the captives only slightly higher in 
Antias and actually lower in Claudius). The passage is the clearest evidence we have 
for such inventions in the two annalists (it is scarcely likely that they were influenced 
by Alcaeus of Messene (ap. Plut. Flam. 9.2) who, in a poem openly hostile to Philip V, 
spoke of 30,000 dead; R. A. Laroche (C&M 31 (1970), 120-3) thought that the 
different figures arose from abacus errors). 


F64 At 33.30 Livy gives the terms of the peace treaty between Rome and Philip V. 
In §§1-5 he follows Polybius (18.44.1-6), deviations being his own additions or 
misinterpretations (for details see Briscoe, Comm. 1. 304—6). Then, in §6, he adds two 
clauses which are not in Polybius and which are demonstrably falsifications (see 
Briscoe, Comm. 1. 7, 306); although Livy cites no source for these clauses, it is very 
likely that they in fact stood in both Claudius and Antias; his statements in §§g—10 
that Claudius says that it was specifically added that Philip should not wage war on 
Eumenes, and Antias that the elephants were given to Attalus (now in fact dead), seem 
to prove that the first clause, at least, was in Antias, the second in Claudius. 

In §7 Livy returns to Polybius and gives the details of the indemnity to be paid by 
Philip. In §8 he says that according to Antias the sum was 40,000 pounds of silver in 
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ten years. If Antias was using the figure of 80 pounds per talent laid down in the treaty 
of Apamea (Livy 38.38.13), that is equivalent to 500 talents, and it looks as if he has 
simply omitted the down-payment. Claudius’ figures of 20,000 pounds immediately 
(i.e. 250 talents) and 4,200 a year for thirty years (1,575 talents) have no obvious 
correspondence, and must be regarded as total invention (Chassignet thinks that 
Claudius or his source was working with a figure of 84 pounds per talent; 4,200 
pounds then represents 50 talents: this, however, does not explain Claudius’ tripling 
of the number of years, and produces a figure for the initial payment of 238.1 talents). 
In the matter of the indemnity, then, Antias is far nearer the truth than Claudius. 

After the clause concerning Attalus mentioned above (§9), Livy adds that 
Macedonian hostages, including Philip’s son Demetrius, were handed over to guaran- 
tee the peace; again this is false, for they had been surrendered at the conference of 
Tempe soon after the battle of Cynoscephalae (Pol. 18.39.5, Livy 33.13.14). It is likely, 
as with the clauses discussed above, that this stood in both Claudius and Antias. Livy 
now writes (§10) that, according to Antias, Aegina (in fact acquired by Pergamum 
in 210; Pol. 9.42.5, 11.5.8, 22.8.9) and the elephants were given to Attalus (see 
above). On the collection of inventions in §11 (Rhodes already possessed Stratonicea 
and some Carian cities, others she acquired by the settlement of Apamea in 188; 
Athens was given Delos and Lemnos, and probably Imbros and Scyros too, in 167) 
see Briscoe, Comm. 1. 307-8. 


F65 At 33.36.4-12 Livy narrates the campaign of the consul of 196, M. Claudius 
Marcellus, in northern Italy. He initially suffered a defeat at the hands of the Boii, but 
then, having crossed the Po, defeated a joint force of Insubres and Cenomani in the 
vicinity of Comum (Como). There then follows our passage. 

Livy gives Antias’ figures for the numbers of enemy dead and of standards, wagons, 
and gold necklaces captured, and adds that one particularly heavy necklace was given 
to Jupiter in his temple on the Capitol. It seems to follow that either Claudius gave no 
figures and merely referred to this one necklace, or, possibly, that he gave different, 
presumably lower figures, which Livy chose not to report. 

In §14 Livy reverts to his own narrative (the initial impression, given by three 
participles, that he is still citing Antias or Claudius is dispelled by the indicative 
defecerunt), reporting the capture and plundering of the Gallic camp, the capture of 
Comum itself, and the defection of thirty-two strongholds. 

Finally (§15), Livy says that writers express divergent views on the order of events: 
in one version (i.e. the one Livy has followed) the defeat by the Boii was followed by 
the victory near Comum, in the other the victory came first (Livy gives the alterna- 
tives in two ways, first with wtrum ... duxerit, secondly with aduersamque ... accepta 
sit; the punctuation in Briscoe’s edition is erroneous). It is likely that the writers 
referred to are in fact only Claudius and Antias, and the balance of probability is that 
in his main narrative Livy follows Antias, citing him specifically in §13 because of 
his scepticism about such figures, and, therefore, that it is Claudius who placed the 
victory before the defeat. 


F66 See commentary on F58 and Acilius 7 F4, Briscoe, Comm. 2. 165-7 (for 
inaestimabilis cf. 1. 19 n. 2). On Italicae gentes (89) cf. comm. on Fq1. S. Bastian 
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(AFMC Ns 4 (1980), 283-306) implausibly claims that Quadrigarius, in repeating 
Acilius’ story, was seeking to cast Sulla, another Cornelius, in a good light. 


F67 At 38.18.1-23.6 Livy narrates, following Polybius, the victory of Cn. Manlius 
Vulso, the consul of 189, over the Galatians at the Galatian Mount Olympus (for the 
site cf. Walbank, Comm. 3. 150; Briscoe, Comm. 3. 84-5); he concludes (23.6) by 
saying that the flight and slaughter of the Galatians over difficult terrain meant that 
the total of enemy dead could not readily be computed. There is a similar comment 
at Appian S'yr. 42.219, and the passages constitute evidence that it was normal 
Roman practice to attempt to count the enemy dead on the battlefield; cf. Oakley, 
Comm. 2. 189-90; Briscoe, Comm. 3. 93. It seems to follow that Polybius did not give a 
figure; Livy goes on to cite the figures given by Claudius and Antias, and adds that 
Claudius said that two battles took place on Mount Olympus. 

On this occasion, to Livy’s evident surprise, it was Claudius who gave the higher 
casualty figure. As far as the two battles on Mount Olympus are concerned, perhaps 
Claudius did not report the battle of Mount Magaba (cf. Livy 38.19.1), described 
by Livy at 38.26~7, in any detail, but simply mentioned a second battle at Mount 
Olympus (the two are in fact very similar, but Livy is clearly continuing to follow 
Polybius, and there is no reason to doubt the authenticity of the second battle). 

Livy goes on to give the number of Galatian captives as ‘without doubt 40,000’, and 
to relate the (normal) aftermath of the battle. It is unclear whether all this material 
stood in Polybius or whether some was taken from Claudius and/or Antias. 


F68 At 38.40.1-41.10 Livy reports, from Polybius, the disastrous march of Vulso 
through Thrace, on his return to Greece and Italy from Asia Minor. Ambushes by the 
Thracians led to considerable losses of men (including Q. Minucius Thermus, consul 
in 193) and booty. There follows our passage. 

Livy had described the march of L. Scipio through Thrace in 190, with which he 
here contrasts Manlius’ debacle, at 37.7.16: the ground had been prepared by a 
mission of Ti. Sempronius Gracchus to Philip V, who had secured Thracian good- 
will (37.7.8-15). Livy makes no mention of Claudius’ story at that point, from which 
we should conclude that Claudius himself mentioned the episode only in connection 
with the return journey, not that Livy had not read Claudius’ account when he wrote 
37.7; cf. Briscoe, Comm. 2. 303. 

Gabba (RAL 8.12 (1957), 345-6 ) argued that the criticisms of Manlius at Appian 
Syr. 224-6 derived from Quadrigarius, who found them in Acilius; contra see 
Brodersen, Appians Antiochike (Munich, 1991), 223-4. 

On the career of Muttines (Morrdvns in Syll.* 585, Murrovos in Pol. 9.22.4), said 
by Chassignet to be otherwise unknown, see Ehrenberg, RE 16. 1428-30, Walbank, 
Comm. 2. 150, Briscoe, Comm. 3. 148. In fact a Libyo-Phoenician, not a Numidian 
(Livy 25.40.55 it is unclear whether Claudius himself described him as a Numidian), 
he first served in the Carthaginian army, but in 210 joined the Romans under 
M. Valerius Laevinus in Sicily (26.40.7) and later became a Roman citizen (27.5.7) 
on the proposal of Laevinus, taking the name of M. Valerius. His troops may have 
been those which Masinissa promised to send to Glabrio in Greece in 191 (36.4.8), 
part of which, at least, went on to Asia with the army under the Scipios. 
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F69 At 44.14.8-13, under 169, Livy reports a Rhodian embassy to Rome, demand- 
ing that Rome and Perseus make peace; if either side refused, Rhodes would consider 
what action it should take against them. Following our passage, Livy says that 
according to others (a/i1) a highly hostile reply was given to the Rhodians (44.15.3-8). 

The whole episode is annalistic invention. The truth can be discovered from 
Polybius: there was indeed a Rhodian embassy in 169, but its mission was to renew 
their friendship with Rome, to seek permission to export corn (sc. from Sicily), and 
to defend Rhodes against accusations that had been made against it (Pol. 28.2). An 
embassy seeking to mediate in the Third Macedonian War was in fact sent in 168; the 
senate refused it an audience until after news of the victory at Pydna had arrived and 
then gave it an unfriendly reply (Pol. 29.10, 19, Diod. 30.24, Livy 45.3.3-8). The 
senatus consultum freeing Caria and Lycia from Rhodian control belongs to 167 
(Pol. 30.6, Livy 45.25.6). 

It is likely, though not certain, that Antias was Livy’s main source for the episode, 
and that it is only to him that a/ii at 44.15.3 refers. 

scirel indicatum is meaningless and the truth beyond recall. In view of the indicative, 
we have not emboldened cuius .. . ceperat; it is Livy’s own comment. 

See Walbank, Comm. 3. 327-8, 370-2, 391-2; H.-U. Wiemer, Rhodische Traditionen 
in der hellenistischen Historiographie (Frankfurt a.M., 2001), 168-75; id., Krieg, Handel 
und Piraterie (Berlin, 2002), 310-17; Briscoe, Comm. 4. 507-12. 


F70 In this muddled piece of writing, representing, no doubt, a garbled version of 
what stood in Livy (note that per. 52 refers to a battle at Thermopylae), Orosius 
purports to relate what Claudius, Antias, and Polybius said about the victories won by 
Q. Caecilius Metellus (sc. Macedonicus, cos. 143), who held the command, probably 
as propraetor, in the Achaean War in 146 before the arrival of L. Mummius, consul of 
that year. 

What is credited to Polybius represents the truth, and can be combined with 
Pausanias 7.15.2~-6. Metellus defeated Critolaus at Scarpheia (not far from 
Thermopylae) and then caught an Arcadian contingent under Diaeus near Chaeronea 
(in Boeotia, but not far from Phocis). But the latter force numbered only 1,000 
(Paus. 7.15.5) and Diaeus was not killed (he commanded the Achaeans in the 
final battle at the Isthmus). Nor is it likely that Critolaus’ army amounted to any- 
thing near 20,000: Pausanias (7.15.4) says that many were killed and about 1,000 
captured. 

Orosius uses Achaia ambiguously; in the citation of Antias it seems to stand in 
contrast to Thermopylae and Phocis, in that of Polybius to have the later sense of ‘the 
Roman province’ (Walbank, Comm. 3. 709). 

See Walbank, o.c. 709—10. 


F71 This is the only evidence for the episode; for other Roman defeats by the 
Lusitanians see sources cited at MRR 1. 466. 

It is noticeable that on this occasion Claudius was willing to give figures which 
indicated a Roman defeat against the odds. 

The sentence in Orosius following our passage, concerning the feat of one 
Lusitanian cavalryman, cannot safely be assigned to Claudius. 
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F72 See commentary on Fs5g. On this occasion ux is the equivalent of paene non. 
We may also note the asyndeton. In view of superal, uenit must also be a historic 
present (cf. I. 35). 

There is no way of determining the identity of the ¢riumphator mentioned; Krause’s 
suggestion of L.. Aemilius Paullus in 167 (Livy 45.35—-9; the date of 147 in Peter is a 
misprint) is no more than a possibility, though the book number is not incompatible 
with it; on the other hand, the book number tells against Laconi’s speculation that the 
fragment refers to Cn. Manlius Vulso in 187 (Livy 38.44.9—50.3). 


F73 The fragment is cited by Diomedes for the form ospicari instead of auspicart 
(it is not attested elsewhere). 

Text, meaning, and the identity of Flaccus are alike uncertain. auspicari is never 
used with the dative of a person (Pliiss’s suggestion (N7PAP 41 (1871), 68) that the 
fragment is somehow equivalent to Livy 39.41.4 L. Valerio suffragabatur (of Cato 
canvassing for L. Valerius Flaccus at the censorial elections for 184) is out of the 
question) and one cannot take the auspices for someone else—the subject of auspicari 
must be a magistrate, not a huruspex. If the text is retained, Flacco and ospicatur must 
be regarded as belonging to different clauses: alternatively, we could change Flacco to 
Flaccus or ospicatur to ospicante. (Zimmerer (Quadrigarius, 91) and Lebek have the 
strange notion that ospicatur is a passive, the former that Flacco is a dative of the agent.) 

Flaccus will be either a Fulvius or a Valerius. The consulships of Servius and Gaius 
Fulvius Flaccus, 135 and 134 respectively, are excluded by the book number (see 
I. 290). Other possibilities are two Quinti Fulvii Flacci, suffect consul in 180 and 
consul in 179 respectively, the latter censor in 174, and, if it is not Flaccus who is 
taking the auspices, M. Fulvius Flaccus, a colonial commissioner in 184 and /ega tus in 
181, ?171, and 170. L. Valerius Flaccus (see above), consul in 195 and censor in 184, 
who died in 180, is made less likely by the book number. 


¥F74 The fragment, together with three passages of Varro, is cited by Nonius for the 
deponent murmurari instead of the normal murmurare. Otherwise, it is attested only 
in part of the manuscript tradition at rhet. Her. 4.42 and, without any examples, at 
Prisc. GL 2.396; cf. TLL 8.1678.79 ff., misquoting Priscian. 

Pliiss’s suggestion (N7PhP 41 (1871), 67-8) that the fragment concerns the arrival 
of news of the battle of Pydna at Rome (cf. Livy 45.1.2 cum in circo ludi fierent, murmur 
repente popult tota spectacula peruasit . . . ) is not impossible. 


F75 The fragment is cited for incidere with the dative, in fact perfectly common 
(cf. TLL 7.1.902.69 ff., 905.43). The transmitted Herius should be retained and 
taken as an Oscan name; were Heri correct, the words could not be part of Claudius’ 
narrative, but would come from a speech. Cf. F. Biicheler, RAM 54 (1899), 8; Miinzer, 
RE 8. 685. 

The fragment could belong to any time during the Numantine War. 


F76—7 These two fragments, together with Hemina 6 F32 and Antias 25 F11, are 
cited by Priscian as illustrating the use of the ending -1or for the neuter of comparative 
adjectives. 
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F77 relates to the treaty concluded in 137 by the consul C. Hostilius Mancinus, the 
most humiliating moment in the Romans’ protracted war with the city of Numantia 
in Hither Spain. In winter 140-139 Q. Pompeius made an agreement with the 
Numantines, but this collapsed the following spring: Pompeius claimed that 
the Numantines had surrendered, the Numantines claimed that Pompeius had 
made a treaty with them, and the senate decided that the war should continue. In 137 
Mancinus suffered a heavy defeat and, finding his army trapped, concluded a peace 
treaty with the Numantines on terms favourable to them. This was repudiated at 
Rome, and in 136, as amends for the breach of faith, Mancinus was surrendered to the 
Numantines, who refused to accept him. On these events and for references to 
the ample sources see especially H. Simon, Roms Kriege in Spanien (Frankfurt a.M., 
1962), 111-16, 139-59; Astin, Scipio, 125-33, 147-53; N. Rosenstein, C4 5 (1986), 
230-52. 

The context of the fragment is evidently the negotiations which led to the con- 
clusion of Mancinus’ treaty (Beck—Walter implausibly regard it as coming from 
Gracchus’ justification of his role). Because of what they regarded as the Romans’ bad 
faith over the agreement with Pompeius, the Numantines were willing to negotiate 
only with Mancinus’ quaestor, Ti. Sempronius Gracchus (the future tribune of 133), 
whom thev trusted because of the long-lasting treaties which his father had concluded 
with them and their fellow Celtiberians after defeating them in 179-178. For 
Gracchus’ role in the negotiation of the treaty (omitted by App. Jber. 80.347-8) see 
Plut. TG 5.3—5, Dio fr. 83.2, Vell. 2.2.1, wir. ill. 59.4. For the subsequent develop- 
ments at Rome and Gracchus’ part in them see further on Antias 25 F13. foedus prior 
implies that Claudius held, as he had in the case of the Caudine peace (see com- 
mentary on F13), that Mancinus agreed a treaty with the Numantines (cf. Oakley, 
Comm. 3. 32). See further commentary on Gaius Gracchus 11 F2. 

F76 may also concern the war with the Numantines, to whom iis will then refer. If 
Priscian is citing in text-order (the reason why we have reversed Peter’s ordering 
of the two fragments), Simon (Roms Kriege, 151 n. 79) can scarcely be correct to 
think that Claudius is talking about the arguments of Mancinus’ supporters in favour 
of ratification of the treaty (cf. Dio fr. 79.2). But the reference may not be to the 
Numantines at all. 

On commemoro (F77) see comm. on F47. 


F78 The fragment clearly refers to Q. Caecilius Metellus Numidicus (cos. 109). He 
had gone into voluntary exile in 100, having refused to swear the oath to uphold 
Saturninus’ agrarian law (for the sources see Miinzer, RE 3. 1220; A. H. J. Greenidge, 
A. M. Clay, Sources for Roman History, 133-70 Bc’ (Oxford, 1960), 105-7). It has 
normally been taken to come from Claudius’ account of his return in 98 (for the date 
see MRR 2. 6n. 4; for the sources Miinzer, RE 3. 1221; Greenidge—Clay 114); on this 
view reduxil summarizes the whole process: thus Popma, Peter, Chassignet, Laconi, 
Greenidge—Clay l.c., J. van Ooteghem, Les Caecilii Metelli de la république (Brussels, 
1967), 176; one may note fotius ciuitatis in Livy per. 69. TJC questions this, however, 
on the grounds that when Metellus returned from exile he was met by a huge crowd 
of citizens at the gates, and was presumably escorted by them into the city (App. 4.¢ 
1.33-149), whereas Claudius speaks of him being escorted from a contio to the Capitol, 
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and from there to his house. This sounds more like a description of the events 
leading up to his exile, when Saturninus and Glaucia announced (sc. at a contio) 
that they would propose a formal decree of banishment, and Metellus was subse- 
quently attended everywhere by a crowd of armed townspeople (App. 4c 1.31.140). 
For Badian’s view that the fragment has nothing to do with Metellus’ exile see 
introduction, I. 290 n. 17. 

For a great man being escorted from a contio to the Capitol in similar circum- 
stances, cf. Livy 38.51.12 (Scipio Africanus). 

The fragment is cited by Gellius for the use of mortales instead of homines; on the 
phrase multi mortales see above all Oakley, Comm. 1. 536-7 (note, however, that 
the fragments of Cato cited are orat. 58 and that Cic. Cluent. 202 and Plin. nat. 2.206 
are instances of plurimi mortales); Quadrigarius’ word order is found also in Plaut. 
Men. 30 and Varr. Men. 28. 


F79 The fragment is cited by Nonius and Diomedes (in the latter followed by 
Hemina 6 F14) for the verb grundire, found in Laberius, Caecilius, and Varro Men. 
The alliteration of gr- is clearly deliberate (Beck—Walter think the fragment comes 
from a description of the sacrificial ritual of the Fetia/es, but the plural would seem 
to rule this out). On the imperfect in -ibam, regular in early Latin but never found in 
Cicero or Caesar, cf. Ktthner—Holzweisig 724. 

The book number is uncertain, appearing as 16 in Nonius but 15 in Diomedes, and 
the context beyond conjecture. 

See also III. 167. 


F80 The fragment is cited by Nonius for Ainnibundae, a hapax. The context is a 
matter for conjecture: Laconi suggests a battle narrative. 

Peter (cclxxxix; in 1870 (ccciii-ccciv) he had even doubted the attribution to 
Claudius on these grounds), J. Marouzeau (Quelques aspects de la formation du Latin 
littéraire (Paris, 1949), 156), and E. Pianezzola (Gli aggettivi uerbalt in -bundus 
(Florence, 1965), 87-8) unjustifiably saw the fragment as particularly poetical. See 
further HI. 304, 410. 


F81 Since the fragment comes from the beginning of book 18, it can safely be 
regarded as addressed by Claudius to his dedicatee. Its form can be seen as an 
elaboration of the standard epistolary si uales, bene est (cf. Shackleton Bailey, Letters 
to Allicus, 4. 344). 

The fragment is cited by Gellius for the neuter /acturum; see commentary on F43. 

bonitas occurs once each in Plautus, Terence, and rhet. Her., but no less than fifty- 
five times in Cicero; it is totally shunned by Sallust and Livy and used only once by 
Tacitus (TLL 2.2073.64 ff.). Pliiss (NJPAP 41 (1871), 287) implausibly saw the word 
as evidence for Claudius’ optimate views (cf. intro. I. 291 n. 25). 


F82 The episode is recounted also by Macrobius 1.11.23, and will belong to the 
Romans’ capture of Grumentum (in Lucania) during the Social War (the book 
number is consistent with that; cf. I. 290). It should probably be dated to go (see 
I. 318) rather than 89 (thus Peter ad loc., following Popma). 
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It is likely that the last sentence of the passage in fact represents what stood in 
Claudius, but this is not certain since Seneca does not put it in his oratio obliqua; 
consequently we have not emboldened it. 


F83 The context of this fragment cannot be identified with certainty. But Peter’s 
view (favoured by Chassignet ad loc. (‘sans doute’), Laconi ad loc. (‘probabilmente’), 
and Broughton, MRR 2. 83), that it refers to events in Metellus’ campaign against 
Sertorius in the 70s, can hardly be right, as it is highly unlikely that book 19 extended 
that far (see intro. I. 290, and comm. on F88). A much more plausible context, 
suggested by Zimmerer (Quadrigarius, 8), would be Metellus’ campaign against the 
Samnites in 88—87, which included the siege and capture of Venusia (Diod. 37.2.10). 
The description of Metellus as proconsul confirms Broughton’s suggestion that he 
held proconsular imperium in Italy in 88 (MRR 2. 42), following his praetorship in 89 
(on which see A. Keaveney, Eranos 81 (1983), 47-51). Metellus withdrew to Africa in 
86 but was driven out in 84 (Livy, Per. 84; Plut. Crass. 6.2); he subsequently joined 
Sulla, retaining his imperium throughout (App. 4c. 1.80.365; 1.81.370). The fragment 
could therefore refer to an episode at any point during this period, which is why we 
have given the date as 88-84 BC. 

The fragment is cited by Gellius for the interest of its subject matter. 

For the collective singulars in sagitlarius cum funditore see comm. on F7, for the 
plural verb following the phrase Kuhner—Stegmann 1. 28, for funditor Sisenna 27 F51, 
for the interrogative clause preceding interest cf. Cato 5 F76 (19). spargere in the 
sense of ‘discharge’ is found elsewhere only in Ennius and Virgil. The ellipse of te/a 
after spargunt is unparalleled but not difficult. defendere a in the sense of ‘keep 
away from’ is found first here, and then in Ovid, Rutilius Lupus and Gellius 
(TLL 5.1.294.69 ff.). 


F84 The fragment concerns Sulla’s siege of the Piraeus in 87-86 BC. Since, how- 
ever, he captured Athens on 1 March 86, and the episode must belong to an early 
stage of the siege, it can be dated to 87. For sources on the siege see MRR 2. 48. 

On Archelaus, an officer of Mithridates VI, see comm. on Sulla 22 F21, 23. 

The fragment is cited by Gellius because of what it says about the anti-incendiary 
qualities of alum (he first summarizes Quadrigarius’ account (15.1.6), then cites it 
verbatim). 

For the absolute use of conart cf. TLL 4.346.52 ff. (below, of course, incendere 
goes with both sun/ ... conati and quiuerunt). magnum tempus occurs elsewhere in 
republican Latin only at bel/. Hisp. 12.4 (as accusative, not, as here, instead of di). For 
the five-member asyndeton (the first four crescendo) wenit .. . admouit cf. Livy 7.36.7, 
where, however, only one member consists of the verb alone and all the verbs are 
historic presents. 

We may note the chiasmus in /igna subdidit, submouit Graecos, ignem admoutt; 
cf. I. 31 n. t02. 


F85 The fragment, which refers to the election of Marius to his seventh and last 
consulship in 87 (i.e. for the year 86), is cited by Gellius, following Coelius 15 F53, for 
Claudius’ use of the numeric adverb in -o rather than -wm; cf. I. 259-60. 
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F86 ‘These words are most plausibly seen as spoken by someone protesting at 
the murders carried out by Marius and Cinna on their return to Rome in 87; it is 
conceivable, however, that they were addressed to Marius at the beginning of his 
consulship (he died on 13 January 86). They suggest, unsurprisingly, that Claudius 
did not sympathize with the Marians (cf. I. 291). 

The fragment is cited by Gellius for the use of the genitive plural form uestrum 
rather than westri. Also notable is the deponent miserebitur, found in the present stem 
in Pacuvius, Turpilius, L. Crassus, and twice in Cicero, in the perfect stem in Plautus, 
Terence, and Scipio Aemilianus; cf. TLL 8.1120.66 ff. 


F87 faciem is in the accusative because it is governed by dixisse, and it does not 
follow that Claudius used it in the accusative here. The meaning to which Gellius 
refers occurs also in F6 (11) (see comm. ad loc.), but Mercier’s notion, involving 
alteration of the book number to primo, that Gellius must be referring to that passage, 
is absurd. 


F88 Once F83 is no longer regarded as belonging to the Sertorian war (see comm. 
ad loc.), there is no reason to follow Peter in placing this fragment in book 19. Since 
none of the three fragments cited from books 21 and 23 can be assigned a context, it 
could, in theory, come from any book between 19 and 23 (or later, if book 23 was not 
Claudius’ last book), though book 19 is very unlikely and book 22 or 23 perhaps more 
likely than book 20 or 21. Hence our heading. 

The younger Marius was consul in 82 at the age of 27, and was routed by Sulla at 
Sacriportus, between Signia and Praeneste; see Sulla 22 F25, Fenestella 70 F17, and 
for other sources Miinzer, RE 14. 1811-13. 

Sulla himself (l-c.) put the number of Marius’ troops killed at 20,000; that figure 
is also given by Eutropius (5.8.1), and since both Eutropius and Orosius will have 
derived their information from Livy (for Orosius cf. F70), it is likely that Livy 
reported the discrepancy between the two versions. In that case Eutropius would have 
given the lower figure (from Sulla), and Orosius the higher (from Claudius). 

See also commentary on Fenestella 7o F'17. 


F89 The fragment perhaps refers to the activities of one of the Marian leaders in 
Rome, conceivably the younger Marius himself. 

Gellius cites the fragment, followed by Fg1, for the use of the indeclinable partim. 
It is clear both from what precedes and from copiis that cum is a preposition, not a 
conjunction. 

What is unusual (one might say ‘extraordinary’; Rolfe (the Loeb editor) calls the 
passage ‘corrupt and unintelligible’) about Claudius’ usage is that he puts partim and 
copiis in apposition—in what precedes cum partim is followed by a genitive—and, 
since parlim is an accusative in origin, writes placentem. 

It is possible that the beginning of the sentence is missing, and that we do not, 
therefore, have an instance of non-enclitic enim (cf. Lebek, Verba prisca, 258). 


F90 The fragment obviously belongs to a political speech. It would belong more 
easily in the mouth of a Marian, but it is not inconceivable that the words were 
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attributed to Sulla. The otherwise attractive notion that they come from a speech by 
M. Aemilius Lepidus, the consul of 78—he was given a speech by Sallust—is made 
somewhat less likely by the book number (cf. I. 290). 

The fragment is cited, together with Plautus Curc. 126 and Cato orat. 226 Malc 
(=174 Cugusi), by Nonius for the use of the adverb auariter instead of auare; it 
occurs also at Plaut. Rud. 1238. misericorditer occurs elsewhere only in Christian 
Latin (the passage cited from Quint. (decl.) by OLD is in fact of medieval origin); one 
might have expected Claudius to have concluded with the not uncommon Jargiler 
(proposed as an emendation by Bentinus) rather than follow the three adverbs with 
a verb. 

We may note the double chiasmus ; cf. I. 31 n. 102. 


F91 See comm. on F8g. The passage is clearly from a speech, and as in Fgo, the 
speaker is critical of auaritia (we take magistratum with both neglegentia and auaritia). 
On the alleged clausula see I. 36. 


F92 See commentary on Cato 5 F18. 
As Holford-Strevens observes (Aulus Gellius’, 179), this is the only citation of 
Quadrigarius in Gellius which does not have a book number. 


F93 We have emboldened only that part of the passage which is in oratio obliqua, 
though it is likely that quem... insederunt, (but not scilicet .. . appellatur) also derives 
from Claudius (and/or Rubellius Blandus 108 Fr). [Aristotle] mir. ausc. 840427 ff. 
talks of TraAlav rHv KaAovpévynv Tapyapiav éyyos Metamrovtiov and Steph. Byz., 
s.v., of a place called apyapa. 

The context in which Claudius (and Rubellius Blandus) had reason to talk of the 
Gargarus is quite uncertain. 


F94 See commentary on Coelius 15 F54. 


F95-6 In both of these citations by Nonius the manuscripts have Claudius/ 
Quadrigarius followed by annalium. This is manifestly impossible, and it is likely that 
either the book number has fallen out or is concealed in -wm (Lindsay printed annal. 
on both occasions, but in the second also proposed annali tum or annali tam). 

Fg5 is cited by Nonius for the verb congermanescere, found otherwise only at 
Apul. met. 2.10, in a sexual context. facere exempla with the genitive (the exact 
equivalent of the English ‘make an example of’) is unique (i + acc. or abl. is normal; 
cf. TLL 5.2.1340.26 ff.), but that is no reason for changing exempla to exemplo, as 
Peter proposed. On the awkwardness of eorum and ullis see I. 32. 

One might speculate that F96 belongs to an account of the trial of L. Calpurnius Piso 
(cos. 112; cf. Syme, C&M 17 (1956), 133-4), when, according to Valerius Maximus 
(8.1, absol. 6), Piso filled his mouth with mud when kissing the feet of the jurors. 

The fragment is cited by Nonius for /utus masculine; usually the gender cannot be 
determined, but this is the only secure attestation of the masculine apart from those in 
late Latin. 
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The appositional phrase (not a case of imber feminine, as Lebek, Verba prisca, 
259 thinks) p/uuia imbri is unique, but that does not justify tampering with the text 
(an anonymous scholar cited by Gerlach proposed p/uuio, Miller inzbz). 


F97 Claudius could have referred to the ravaging of the land of Nola in connection 
with its capture by Rome in 313, its resistance to Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, 
or its possession by the Samnites during the Social (it was besieged by Sulla’s army in 
8g—88) and civil wars (for the evidence see Philipp, RE 17. 812-13). 

The fragment is cited by Nonius for the active form populare, found (including 
passive uses of the past participle) at Plautus fr. 75, Pacuvius 79, Accius 164 (also 
cited by Nonius), Cic. diu. Caec. 2, 7, Virg. georg. 1.185 (also cited by Nonius), Aen. 
1.527, Hor. carm. 3.5.24, Prop. 3.18.29, Ciris 78, Sen. Ag. 503, and Plin. nat. 8.217. 
Jepopulare, cited by Nonius from Ennius and Caecilius, is common in both active 
and deponent forms, and Livy, who uses the verb on eighty-two occasions, alternates 
between them at will. 


F98 The fragment is cited by Priscian for the past participle of intereo used actively. 
It is the only securely attested example of the form (cf. TLL 7.1.2188.74 ff.). Priscian 


also cites Coelius 15 F29 (discessis); see further commentary on F22, 


F99 See commentary on Coelius 15 F37. 


25 
Valerius Antias 


COMMENTARY 


Fl As often in OGR, the extent of the citation is unclear. Grammatically, the 
attribution to Antias is limited to Amulius’ ordering Rhea Silvia to become a Vestal 
(19.4), and we have accordingly printed only this passage in bold type. However, the 
author may well have intended to claim Antias’ authority for the whole of the Amulius 
narrative from 19.1. In chapter 18 the reigns of the Alban kings had been recounted, 
with frequent references to sources. From 19.5 two versions are given of the rape of 
Rhea Silvia and the birth and preservation of the twins, the first (19.5—6) from 
M. Octavius (108 Fr) and Macer (27 F1), the second (20.1-4) from Fabius (1 F 4c) 
and others. Then at 21.1 the author returns to Antias on the survival of the twins and 
its sequel (F2b). 

Numitor’s opting out of the kingship is found elsewhere only in a work of the tenth 
century AD, Landolfus Sagax, Hist. misc. 1.4 (cited at Richard, OGR 31; independent 
of OGR: Momigliano JRS 48 (1958), 65=Secondo contributo, 162). In other accounts 
Amulius ousts him from the kingship; Plut. Rom. 3.2 reports Amulius’ division of the 
inheritance as here, but has Numitor choose the kingship. The fragment otherwise 
agrees with the account given by other sources, no doubt established in the tradition 
from Fabius on (e.g. Livy 1.3.9-11; DH 1.71.4, 76; Plut. Rom. 3.3). 


F2 The citation of ‘Valerius’ at OGR 21.1 resumes the earlier reference to Antias’ 
first book at 19.4: since no change of book number is indicated, we may assume that 
the citation is still from the first book. Indirect speech is used to the end of 21.4, 
probably indicating that the citation from Antias extends at least to that point, so we 
have put that portion in bold type. It is less clear whether 22.1 (in direct speech) is 
also taken from Antias. At 22.2-4 the author turns to a new source, the anonymous 
pontificalia, for a variant account of Amulius’ fall. The whole of OGR 21, presenting 
Antias’ account in contrast with the story of the twins being suckled by the wolf and 
saved by Faustulus, cited from Fabius and others at 20.2—4, is closely parallel (though 
with differences of detail) to DH 1.84, which juxtaposes the account of those ‘who 
hold that nothing excessively fabulous belongs in historical writing’ with that of 
Fabius and most other writers (1.79-83 = Fabius 1 F4a, Cincius 2 F1, Cato 5 F14, Piso 
g F5). On the reliability of this fragment as a report of Antias’ account see below on 
F3. 

For Acca Larentia see on Cato 5 F16 and Macer 27 F2. In one version of her legend 
she was a wealthy prostitute who bequeathed land to the Roman people for which 
her cult at the Larentalia was a return (so Cato). The alternative version making her 
the consort of Faustulus and the twins’ nurse may be as old as Ennius, if his name is 
correctly restored at OGR 20.2. However, Ennius gave the traditional version of the 
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wolf legend (ann. 63-8 Sk.), and Antias is the earliest author attested as giving a 
rationalizing rewriting of the myth of the twins’ preservation, in which the two 
different identities of Acca Larentia—the prostitute and the twins’ nurse—were 
merged, and the wolf legend was ingeniously explained in terms of the use of /upa for 
a prostitute. Although the possibility that he was following an earlier author cannot be 
excluded, the fact that both OGR and Gellius (see on F3) attribute this version to 
Antias suggests that this radical reworking of the tradition was his achievement 
(contra Beck—Walter 2. 172). It was a bold and imaginative piece of revisionism, at a 
stroke removing one of the best-known miraculous elements in the Roman foundation 
legend and resolving the puzzle of Acca Larentia’s double role. Numerous sources 
report the version identifying the ‘wolf? with the prostitute/nurse Acca Larentia 
without attribution to a named author: e.g. Livy 1.4.7; DH 1.84.4; Plut. Rom. 4.4; 
Lact. inst. 1.20.2—3; Serv. Aen. 1.273. 

The twins’ liberal education at Gabii is also reported at DH 1.84.5 and Plut. Rom. 
6.2; it may have prepared the way for Antias’ account of Romulus’ role as legislator. 
The brief account in the OGR doubtless oversimplifies Antias’ account of Amulius’ 
overthrow; for Faustulus (rather than Numitor) revealing their identity to the twins 
see DH 1.80.3. 

‘Strength’ is given as the etymology of both twins’ names at Festus 326-7; Plut. 
Rom. 4.1, 6.2 reports an alternative etymology from ruma (‘teat’); the etymology 
linking the name Remus with remorari (‘to delay’) is not otherwise attested. All these 
etymologies are probably late speculation (contra Wiseman, Remus, 7, 110-1). For 
Antias postulating Greek etymologies, implying early Roman familiarity with Greek, 
see also F18. 

On the Lupercalia festival and its foundation myth see Wiseman, Remus, 77-88, 
and JRS 85 (1995), 1-22 (=Unwritten Rome, 52-83); J. A. North, JRS 98 (2008), 
144~60. 

We are not told how Antias treated the rape of Rhea Silvia. It may have been he 
who rationalized the narrative by representing the claim that Rhea’s lover was Mars as 
her invention: cf. Livy 1.4.2; DH 1.77.1. 


F3 We cannot tell whether F3-5, dealing with Romulus’ reign as first king of Rome, 
come from book 1 or 2. Antias may have continued book 1 to Romulus’ death, but he 
may equally have ended it (as Dionysius did his first book) with the foundation of the 
city. 

The version in which Acca Larentia bequeathed her property not to the Roman 
people but to Romulus also appears at Macer 27 F2. It was probably invented by 
Antias or his source as part of the fusion of Acca Larentia’s two roles. 

Gellius’ discussion contrasts Acca Larentia’s honours with those accorded in her 
lifetime to the Vestal Gaia Taracia. His wording has been taken to imply that Antias 
did not identify Acca Larentia with Romulus’ nurse, since he only mentions this 
version later, when citing the first-century AD jurist Masurius Sabinus (so Mommsen, 
RF 2. 14-15). If so, his evidence refutes that of OGR 21.1 (F2) for Antias’s account, 
and constitutes a powerful argument for the unreliability of the source citations in 
OGR (cf. General Introduction, I. 97-8). However, more probably Gellius just 
expressed himself awkwardly and can be taken as being in agreement with OGR. 
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A later development provided a foundation legend for the priesthood of the /ratres 
Aruales, which was reformed under Augustus, tracing their origin to Romulus’ 
supposed stepbrothers, the sons of Acca Larentia: on this legend, also reported at 
Pliny nat. 18.6, see J. Scheid, Romule et ses fréres (Rome, 1990), 18-24, 590-2; F. 
Coarelli, in D. Braund and C. Gill (eds.), Myth, History and Culture in Republican 
Rome (Exeter, 2003), 41-55. 


F4 For the Celeres see Livy 1.15.8; DH 2.13, 29.1, 64.3, 4.71.6, 75.1; Plut. Rom. 
26.2, Numa 7.8; Pliny nat. 33.35; Paul. Fest. 48; Pomponius dig. 1.2.2.15, 19; Serv. 
Aen. 11.603; Lydus mag. 1.9. The survival of the office of tribunus celerum in the ritual 
of the Salii (/nscr. Ital. 13.2.426) confirms that an elite corps of Celeres had existed in 
archaic times (contra Wiseman, JRS 85 (1995), 11, who supposes that they were 
instituted along with the equestrian parade in 304 BC). Roman writers were agreed 
that the Celeres were instituted by Romulus and numbered 300; some identified them 
with the original Roman cavalry, but for others they were a royal bodyguard. Servius 
gives both etymologies; that from celer (‘swift’) is also given by Plutarch, while the 
explanation that Celer was their commander’s name also appears in Festus and 
Lydus. Servius and Festus identify this Celer as the killer of Romulus’ brother 
Remus; Antias must have given this version, of which he may have been the originator. 
For Remus as killed by Celer (rather than Romulus himself) see also Diod. 8.6.3; 
DH1.87.4; Ovid fast. 4.837-48, 5.467-72; Plut. Rom.10.2—3 (Celer withdrawing to 
Etruria); wir. i//. 1.4; Wiseman, Remus, g—10. 


F5 DH 2.30.6 gives the number of Sabine girls seized by the Romans as 683, the 
same number as Juba. The other two figures are elsewhere represented not as 
the number originally seized, as Plutarch implies, but as the number who brought 
about peace by interceding between their Sabine fathers and Roman husbands. The 
oldest tradition appears to have been that thirty interceded and gave their names to 
the curiae: thus Cic. rep. 2.14; Livy 1.13.6-7 (objecting that the number of women 
interceding must have been higher); wir. i//. 2.12. DH 2.47.4 cites Varro as rejecting 
this explanation of the number of curiae and giving the number of women interceding 
as 527. Varro’s discussion probably occurred in his Antiquitates rerum humanarum 
(fr. 4.6 Mirsch), and may have drawn on Antias. 


F6 Since F7~-ga, all relating to Numa, are attributed to book 2 and F6 deals 
with one of his religious reforms, we can be confident that this fragment stood in 
book 2. 

The context in Macrobius is a discussion of the use of the second-declension 
genitive form -orum for third-declension plural names of festivals. The grammarian 
Julius Modestus, whom Macrobius cites as one of a number of authorities for the 
usage, was a freedman of the grammarian C. Julius Hyginus, himself a freedman 
of Augustus: see Suet. gramm. 20.3; R. A. Kaster, C. Suetonius Tranquillus De 
Grammaticis et Rhetoricis (Oxford, 1995), 213-14; and introduction to no. 63. The 
passage does not imply that Antias himself used the form Agonaliorum. 

Antias’ reference to the Agonalia clearly formed part of an account of Numa as the 
originator of festivals and other religious institutions, on lines well established in 
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the tradition by his time. The Agonalia appear among the large-letter festivals on 
the calendar for 9 January, 17 March, 21 May, and 11 December, but their character is 
obscure: see Jnscr. Ital. 13.2.393—4; Scullard, Festivals, 60-1. 


F7 For full citation of Macrobius and discussion see Cassius Hemina 6 F21. The 
attribution of intercalation to Numa is also found at Cic. /eg. 2.29; Livy 1.19.6; Plut. 
Numa 18.3. It may have been established in the tradition well before Antias, as part 
of the portrayal of Numa as the founder of Rome’s religious institutions. There is no 
need to suppose that it was prompted by the discovery of the supposed books 
of Numa in 181, as argued by Michels, Calendar, 123-5. For the view that Numa 
instituted the twelve-month year, in place of a Romulean year of ten months, see on 
Macer 27 Fito. 


F8 Closely similar accounts are given by Ovid fast. 3.285—348 and Plut. Numa 15.3— 
10, both probably deriving from Antias. Plut. Numa 15.7 reports another version 
in which Faunus and Picus themselves told Numa the charm against lightning, and 
Antias may have combined two traditions, one relating to Faunus and Picus and the 
other to Jupiter Elicius, just as he reconciled the conflicting accounts of Acca Larentia 
(F2-3). Antias’ inclusion of the tale shows his willingness to enliven his narrative with 
such diverting material, and, if he asserted it as fact (rather than just a report of what 
others had claimed), it will have contrasted sharply with his rationalizing of the 
legend of the wolf and the twins (F2). 

The trapping and questioning of Faunus and Picus is a motif imported from Greek 
literature. The prototype of the capture and questioning of a god was the Menelaus 
and Proteus episode at Homer Od. 4.351-570, but the closest parallel is the tale that 
King Midas of Phrygia made the satyr Silenus drunk by mixing wine in a spring, tied 
him up, and interrogated him when he awoke (Hdt. 8.138.3; Theopompus FGrHist 
115 F75; Xen. anab. 1.2.13; Paus. 1.4.5; Philostr. V4 6.27). 

The use of onions, hair, and sprats to avert the evil held to be portended by 
lightning strikes must have been an archaic practice, here given a fanciful aetiology. 
The items may have been arranged in human form to offer a substitute victim 
(H. J. Rose, RS 23 (1933), 61). 

Numa’s consultation of Jupiter is also mentioned by Piso 9 F12 and 15; Livy 1.20.7, 
31.8. Piso g F15 and Livy 1.31.8 imply that this involved summoning him to 
earth. Livy 1.20.7 and Plut. Numa 15.10 report that Numa founded an altar of 
Jupiter Elicius on the Aventine, and the altar is also mentioned by Varro /ing. 6.94. 
Varro gives, and the other accounts imply, an etymology of ‘Elicius’ from 
elicere, ‘lure out’. Some modern scholars hold that ‘-licius’ derives from /iquere, ‘to be 
liquid’, and take Jupiter Elicius to be a rain god, associated with the ritual of the 
aquaelicium, by which a stone, usually kept outside the Porta Capena, was brought 
inside the city in times of drought (Paul. Fest. 2, 115; Non. 547M=877L; Tert. apol. 
40.14, ietun. 16; Serv. Dan. Aen. 3.175). For this view see Latte, Rom. Religtons- 
geschichte, 78-9; Ogilvie, Comm. 101-2; Forsythe, Piso, 197-201, with further 
bibliography. 

On these traditions as evidence for magical practice in early Rome see now 
Wiseman, Unwritten Rome, 155-66. 
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F9 In 181 Bc a chest was discovered on the Janiculum which was held to have 
contained the remains of Numa, and either in the same or in a separate chest books 
were found which were attributed to Numa. The urban praetor, Q. Petillius Spurinus, 
took cognizance of the matter and, on the orders of the senate, had the books publicly 
burnt in the Comitium. For the full text of Pliny nat. 13.84—7 and for discussion of the 
source tradition on the episode see Hemina 6 F 35. 

Antias treated the books both under the reign of Numa and under 181 (F57—8). 
Pliny drew on both accounts, and Plut. Numa 22.2-8 may also do so. In claiming 
that the find comprised equal numbers of Latin pontifical and Greek philosophical 
books, Antias agreed with Piso, as reported by Pliny (=Piso (g) F14). However, 
Pliny and Plutarch agree that Antias made the number of books in each category 
twelve, rather than Piso’s seven. It is unlikely that Pliny and Plutarch have been 
led astray by an early scribal error, as Nissen suggested: see further on F57. For 
Antias representing Greek and Latin lore as complementary in the regal period 
see F2. 


F10  Charisius quotes the grammarian Flavius Caper as citing this fragment and 
F12 to refute Tiro’s claim that the superlative adverbial form nouissime only came 
into use in his own day. See T1o for the full text and introduction, I. 294-5, for the 
implications for Antias’ date. The context of the passage is unknown. 

For nouissimus (‘last, latest’) and its adverb nouissime as neologisms disdained by 
purists see Varro /ing. 6.59; Gell. 10.21. These writers cite not only Cicero but also, in 
the preceding generation, L. Aelius Stilo as avoiding the usage. 


F1l Cited by Priscian, along with Hemina 6 F32 and Quadrigarius 24 F76—7, to 
illustrate the use of the ending -ior for the neuter nominative and accusative of 
comparative adjectives. The context is unknown, but, like F58, the fragment shows 
Antias giving prominence to senatorial decrees in the domestic sections of his 
narrative. As argued in the introduction (I. 303), it is likely that Antias made extensive 
use of senatorial records in composing those portions of his work and that he was the 
principal source of such material in Livy. 


F12 Cited like Fro to illustrate the use of noutssime. Although Antias could be 
speaking authorially of the Romans as ‘us’, the fragment is more likely to come from a 
speech. The subjunctive may indicate that the speaker was reproducing an opponent’s 
argument in indirect speech. 

Since F13, also from book 22, must relate to the aftermath of the treaty concluded 
with the Numantines by C. Hostilius Mancinus in 137, it is plausible to take this 
fragment, with its reference to a treaty, as relating to Roman dealings with the 
Numantines in that period, for which see on Quadrigarius 24 F76—7, with the works 
cited there. The treaty in question may be either Mancinus’ treaty or the agreement 
concluded in winter 140-139 with Q. Pompeius, which the Numantines regarded 
as a treaty. H. Simon, Roms Kriege in Spanien 154-133 v. Chr. (Frankfurt, 1962), 
148 n. 2, suggests that the context is a speech made by Numantines at the time of 
the conclusion of the treaty with Mancinus, with the reference thus being to the 
earlier treaty. 
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F13 Cited by Gellius, not directly but from the grammarian M. Valerius Probus, 
in a discussion of unusual reduplicated perfect verb forms, as in the pluperfect 
speponderant here (see also F15, F17). The reference must be to the disputes at Rome 
in 136 arising from the treaty concluded by Mancinus with the Numantines the 
previous year, which Gracchus had played a large part in negotiating, and for which 
see further on Quadrigarius 24 F76~-7. The precise context is less certain. The 
passage could refer to the unsuccessful attempt of Gracchus and his associates to 
get the treaty ratified (Cic. har. resp. 43; Vell. 2.2.2; Plut. TG 7.5; Dio fr. 79.2, 83.2). 
Alternatively, the reference could be, as Peter suggested, to the decision that only 
Mancinus himself, and not Gracchus and the other officers serving under Mancinus, 
should be surrendered to the Numantines in atonement for the repudiation of the 
treaty. Gracchus’ escape is attributed by Plut. 7G 7.3—5 to the people’s affection for 
Gracchus and the influence of Scipio Aemilianus, and by wir. ill. 64.2 to his eloquence: 
these passages suggest that the decision was taken by the assembly, perhaps rejecting a 
bill for the surrender of Gracchus and the other officers proposed in accordance with 
a decree of the senate (so Astin, Scipio, 132-3). 

In surrendering Mancinus through the fetials to purge themselves of responsibility 
for his treaty, the Romans were following well-established precedent: the consuls 
and their subordinates were said to have been offered in this way to the Samnites in 
320 following the repudiation of the Caudine Forks treaty, and in 236 the legate 
M. Claudius Clineas was offered to the Corsicans after the repudiation of the treaty 
which he had concluded without his commander’s authorization (Dio fr. 45; Zon. 
8.18.7-8; Val. Max. 6.3.3; Amm. 14.11.32). On the view that the repudiation of the 
Caudine Forks treaty is a fiction based on the Mancinus episode see commentary on 
Quadrigarius 24 F13. 

Antias’ claim that Gracchus and others ‘had guaranteed the peace’ (pucem 
speponderant; cf. Florus 2.2.2, Gracchus described as sponsor foederis) recalls the 
terminology used by Livy about the Caudine treaty: Livy tells us that the consuls and 
their subordinates ‘guaranteed’ the agreement (spoponderunt, 9.5.4; for spondere pacem 
see 9.8.15, 9.9), and misguidedly argues that it was not, as usually supposed, a /oedus 
but a sponsio. Livy’s source for this view was probably Antias (see on Quadrigarius 
24 F13). Thus it appears that Antias used similar language in writing about the 
Caudine Forks and Mancinus cases, and he presumably maintained that Mancinus’ 
treaty too was a sponsio. However, the outcomes were different in respect of the 
subordinates in the two cases: only Mancinus was surrendered in 136, but tradition 
held that not only the consuls of 321 but also their subordinates were offered to the 
Samnites. 

On the implications for the book structure of Antias’ work of the fact that he dealt 
with events of 137—136 in book 22 see introduction, I. 297-8. Forsythe (Piso, 209—10, 
and ‘Dating and arranging’ (2002), 104-6) seeks to evade the resulting difficulties by 
arguing that F13 occurred not in Antias’ narrative of the Mancinus episode, but in a 
reference forward to that affair in his account of the Caudine Forks treaty. However, 
if Antias had made any such anticipatory reference, it is most unlikely to have gone 
into as much detail as in this fragment. Forsythe’s argument that, if the context 
were 137, Antias would not have needed to state that Gracchus had been Mancinus’ 
quaestor ‘in Spain’ misses the point: the fragment’s context is clearly not the events of 
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137 in Spain but the debate at Rome in the following year. See also Oakley, Comm. 3. 6 
n. 1; P. Erdkamp, Mnemosyne 59 (2006), 558-9. 


F14 Cited (by a friend of A. Gellius) along with other passages from early writers 
to illustrate the use of the future participle in indirect speech in the neuter (as 
processurum here) rather than agreeing with its subject. The usage is also found at 
Quadrigarius 24 F43 and 81 (see note on F43) and in Sulla 22 Fs. 

The Roman state used Etruscan Aaruspices to interpret the entrails of sacrificial 
victims and to advise on the expiation of prodigies. This sentence must have formed 
part of a report of a response by haruspices to a prodigy consultation, and is our only 
direct attestation for the prodigy notices which must have appeared frequently in 
Antias’s work. For haruspices specifying expiatory prayers and sacrifices see Livy 
24.10.13, 32.1.14, 41.13.3; Obseq. 46; B. MacBain, Prodigy and Expiation: A Study in 
Religion and Politics in Republican Rome (Brussels, 1982), 120-1. Holzapfel, RSA 4 
(1899), 55-6, suggested that the fragment related to the reported weeping of the 
statue of Apollo at Cumae at the time of the war against Aristonicus in 130; after an 
initial dispute, the prodigy was taken to portend victory, and sacrifices took place 
(Obseq. 28; cf. Aug. civ. 3.11). 


F15 Cited in Gellius’ discussion of unusual reduplicated perfect forms. This 
citation and F17 purport to be directly from Antias, but, as with F13, Gellius may 
have taken them from Probus. 

The book number, taken with the evidence of F12—13 for book 22, suggests that the 
fragment refers to an event of the late second century. The praetor is perhaps to be 
identified with M. Marcius M’. f., moneyer c.134 (Crawford, RRC 245) (M. was not a 
common praenomen among the senatorial Marcii). Gutschmid (K/. Schr. 5 (Leipzig, 
1894), 527), following Pighius, suggested that the tribune was P. Licinius Lucullus, 
attested as tribune in 110 by Sall. Jug. 37.2, and that the prosecution was against one 
of the senators held to have mishandled relations with Jugurtha. Another possibility 
is C. Licinius Nerva, attested as a popularis tribune in that period by Cic. Brut. 129. 
Miinzer, followed by Forsythe, would identify the context as the trial of Q, Pleminius 
in 204, when a M. Marcius is known to have been urban praetor (Miinzer, Hermes 32 
(1897), 470; RSA 4 (1899), 229-31; RE 13. 216-17, 14. 1545; Forsythe, ‘Dating and 
arranging’ (2002), 103-4), but this involves rejection of the transmitted book number 
(Miinzer) or of the inference from F12-13 that events of 137-136 BC were treated in 
book 22 (Forsythe); see further introduction and on F13. Holzapfel, as part of his case 
for a late dating for Antias (Holzapfel RSA 4 (1899), 52-5, 458-9; see introduction), 
suggested that the reference was to otherwise unattested perduellio proceedings 
against C. Rabirius by C. Licinius Macer, tribune in 73, but, as Minzer noted, 
if Rabirius had already survived one such attempt, Cicero would certainly have 
mentioned the fact in his defence speech. 

Antias’ reference to the tribune’s both naming and requesting a day for the 
proceedings is technically correct. The prosecuting tribune could name the days for 
the contiones which constituted the three initial hearings (and diem dicere thus came 
to mean simply ‘to accuse’), but the voting in a perduellio trial, which carried a capital 
penalty, had to take place in the Comitia Centuriata, which only a magistrate with 
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imperium could summon. For tribunes requesting the urban praetor to name the day 
for the comitia in such cases see Livy 26.3.9, 43.16.11—12; Cic. har. resp. 7. See further 
A. H. M. Jones, The Criminal Courts of the Roman Republic and Principate (Oxford, 
1972), 12; Brennan, Praetorship, 126; Briscoe, Comm. 4. 443. 


F16 Cited in a discussion of passive participle forms for adultus as the participle of 
adoleo. 

The transmitted book numbers imply dates in the period ¢.80—60 Bc for this and 
the following fragment (see introduction). This fragment probably comes from a 
report of religious ceremonies at Rome, though other contexts are also possible. The 
number 27 (=3X3%X3) occurs in various expiatory rituals: twenty-seven bulls were 
sacrificed in 125 BC in expiation of a hermaphrodite birth (Phlegon, FGrHist 257 
F36.x.13), and a choir of twenty-seven virgins was sometimes used for lustral 
processions round the city (Wissowa, RuK? 426-7). 


F17 Cited in Gellius’ discussion of unusual reduplicated perfect forms (as 
descendidit here), perhaps indirectly through Probus (see on F 15). 

The context cannot be identified. Peter (followed now by Forsythe, ‘Dating and 
arranging’ (2002), 104) suggested that the reference was to the death of the son of 
Q. Marcius Rex during the latter’s consulship in 118 Bc; according to Val. Max. 
5.10.3, Marcius went straight from the funeral to a senate meeting. Miinzer (Hermes 
32 (1897), 470-1; RSA 4 (1899), 232~3), proposed instead the death of P. Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica Serapio during his consulship in 111; according to Pliny nat. 21.10, the 
funeral contract was let by the Roman people because Nasica did not leave enough to 
pay for it. Both these suggestions require rejection either of the transmitted book 
number or of the inference from F12—13 that events of 137-136 BC were treated in 
book 22. As part of his case for a late dating for Antias, Holzapfel (RS-4 4 (1899), 54, 
57, 459) suggested that the reference is to the funeral of Caesar, but nothing that is 
known about the funeral has any similarity with the fragment’s content. 


F18 The fragment on praenomina is appended at the end of the text of Julius Paris’ 
epitome of Valerius Maximus in Vat. Lat. 4929, the whole being assigned to one 
Titius Probus. Lupus of Ferriéres used the epitome to correct the text of Valerius in 
Berne 366, from which a number of later manuscripts derive. See Briscoe’s edition of 
Valerius Maximus, xi—xiv, xix—xx1, 794-9. 

Our fragment probably comes from Antias’ account of the reign of Ancus Marcius. 
Other sources give the same etymology in connection with the king (Serv. Aen. 6.815; 
Zonar. 7.7.1; cf. Paul. Fest. 18), perhaps deriving ultimately from Antias. 


F19 Pliny includes this reference to Apiolae in his discussion of communities in 
Latium and Campania which no longer existed in his own day. Its destruction by 
Tarquinius Priscus is recounted as the first military act of his reign by Livy 1.35.7—9 
and DH 3.49.1-3, and is also mentioned by Strabo 231, locating the town on the 
Pomptine plain. Livy associates the booty from Apiolae with Tarquinius Priscus’ role 
in the development of the games and the circus (for which see also Cic. rep. 2.36.5; 
DH 3.68), while his laying of the foundations for the Capitoline temple of Jupiter 
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Optimus Maximus is elsewhere said to have been in fulfilment of a vow taken during 
his war with the Sabines (Cic. rep. 2.36.5; Livy 1.38.7; DH 3.69.1-2; Tac. Aust. 3.72). 
Thus, if Antias did associate Tarquinius Priscus’ work on the Capitol with the capture 
of Apiolae, he was at odds with the mainstream of the tradition, but it is possible 
that Pliny misrepresented him, making the connection himself through an error of 
memory. 

There is much duplication in the accounts of the reigns of Tarquinius Priscus and 
Tarquinius Superbus, evidently resulting from historians’ attempts to apportion 
between them traditions simply referring to a King Tarquinius. Superbus too is 
credited with building stands at the circus (Livy 1.56.2; DH 4.44), and it was he who 
built the Capitoline temple, dedicated in the first year of the republic. He too is said 
to have captured a town on the Pomptine plain, Pometia, as his first military act, and 
the Capitoline temple is said to have been built from its booty: Cic. rep. 2.44.2; Livy 
1.53.2~3, 55-7~9 (=Fabius 1 F12, Piso 9 F19); DH 4.50; Tac. hist. 3.72. Very likely, 
the last Tarquin was the only king involved in the building of the temple, and Priscus’ 
capture of Apiolae was merely a doublet of Superbus’ capture of Pometia. As E. Pais, 
Storia di Roma 1.1 (Turin, 1898), 347 n. 2, suggested, Apiolae may not have been a 
separate town, but just a Greek translation of the name Pometia (pomum = fruit; 
amov = pear) (accepted by Alféldi, Early Rome, 140; Cornell, Beginnings, 128-9). 
Pometia itself may have been identical with the later Satricum, now excavated: for this 
view see especially C. M. Stibbe, MN/JR 47 (1987), 7-12; M. Gnade, Satricum VI 
(Leuven, 2002), 150-6; contra D. Palombi, ArchClass 57 (2006), 546-56. 


F20 From Plutarch’s discussion, in his essay On the Fortune of the Romans, of 
Servius Tullius’ cult of Fortuna and the part played by fortune in his rise to the 
kingship. 

The miracle of Servius’s head bursting into flames is also reported at Enn. ann. 
145; Cic. diu. 1.121 (‘which history has not reported that Servius Tullius’ head burst 
into flames as he slept?’); Livy 1.39.1-2; DH 4.2.4; Ovid fast. 6.635-6; Val. Max. 
1.6.1; Pliny nal. 2.241 (see F28b), 36.204; Florus 1.1; Zonar. 7.9.2; Serv. Aen. 2.683; 
uir. ill. 7.1; Lydus ostent. 5. Antias’ version is otherwise unattested, with the later 
sources all agreeing that the phenomenon took place in Servius’ infancy and led to 
his privileged upbringing in the household of Tarquinius Priscus. This is the only 
reference to Servius’ wife Gegania; he is elsewhere said to have married one of 
Tarquinius’ daughters. DH 4.7.4 reports a version in which Tarquinius Priscus had 
a second wife called Gegania, evidently invented to account for the chronological 
problems of his parentage of the younger Tarquins. The Geganii were one of the 
patrician genles said to have come from Alba on its destruction by Tullus Hostilius 
(Livy 1.30.2; DH 3.29.7); they provided office-holders in the early republic, but 
lapsed into obscurity after 367. 

Plutarch’s statement that the portent, in either of its versions, was ‘a token of his 
birth from fire’ refers back to his report of the version of Servius’ birth according to 
which his mother, the royal slave Ocrisia, had been impregnated by a phallus which 
appeared on the hearth, taken by some to be the household Lar and by others 
Volcanus. This legend is also attested by DH 4.2.1-3; Ovid fast. 6.627~34; Pliny 
nat. 36.204; Arnob. 5.18; see further on Annales \aximi F8. We have no warrant for 
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supposing, with Peter, that Plutarch’s account of Servius’ origins at mor. 323A—C was 
taken from Antias; the whole passage may well be from Dionysius, except for the 
variant explicitly attributed to Antias. 

On the Roman traditions on Servius Tullius’ origins and on the emperor Claudius’ 
variant identification of him with Mastarna, based on Etruscan sources, see Thomsen, 
King Servius, 57-114; Cornell, Beginnings, 130-41. 


F21 On his return from exile in autumn 57, Cicero’s house, which Clodius had had 
confiscated and demolished, was restored to him and rebuilt at public expense. At 
har. resp. 16 (delivered in 56) and Pis. 52 (delivered in 55), Cicero claimed that he was 
the first for whom the senate had voted the building of a house from public funds. 
Asconius, in his commentary on the Jn Pisonem, remarks that there were precedents 
for individuals being honoured with houses at public expense, citing the early Valerii, 
for whom he adduces the evidence of Antias and Hyginus (63 F1), the future King 
Antiochus IV during his stay as a hostage from 187 (see comm. on Atticus 33 F7), and 
Muttines, enfranchised in 210 for services in Sicily. He goes on to note that Cicero’s 
claim to uniqueness could be justified in the narrower sense that he was the first to 
have his house rebuilt from public funds. 

The Roman tradition reported three brothers Valerii, sons of Volusus (or Volesus) 
Valerius, as active in the early years of the republic: for full details see H. Volkmann, 
RE 7A. 2308-9, 8A. 116-20, 180-8. The most celebrated was P. Valerius Publicola 
(RE Valerius 302), said to have been consul in 509 and four or five times subsequently, 
to have played an important part in the founding of the republic and to have passed 
popular legislation which earned him his cognomen. M. Valerius (RF Valerius 74) is 
said to have defeated the Sabines and celebrated a triumph as consul in 505 (sources 
at MRR 1. 7) and to have been killed at the battle of Lake Regillus (Livy 2.20.1-2; 
DH 6.12.1). M’. Valerius Maximus (RE Valerius 243) is said to have been dictator in 
494, and in this capacity to have defeated and triumphed over the Sabines and, 
in some accounts, to have played a prominent part in settling the First Secession, 
being rewarded for his achievements with the cognomen Maximus (sources at MRR 
1. 143 his elogium (Inscr. Ital. 13.3.78) states that he had held no previous office; for the 
cagnomen, Cic. Brut. 54, Plut. Pomp. 13.11, Zonar. 7.14.4). It may be that a single 
historical personage lies behind the brothers M. and M’. Valerius (so Miinzer, 
De gente Valeria, 18-25), but, although the dictator’s praenomen is often given as 
M. instead of M’. (the two praenomina are a common source of scribal confusion), the 
identities of the consul and the dictator are not otherwise confused in the sources 
except in this passage. It is often supposed that much of what we are told about the 
three brothers was invented by Valerius Antias to enhance the glory of his gens, but 
this must remain a matter for speculation. 

Publicola’s house is attested in numerous other sources, although they vary as to 
whether public funds were paid just for the site or for the building as well (see further 
on Hyginus 63 F1). His brother M. Valerius the consul is said to have been given 
a house on the Palatine for his victory over the Sabines by DH 5.39.4, Plut. Publ. 
20.2-3, and Pliny wat. 36.112, and each of these sources adds the detail that its front 
door opened outwards. Thus what Asconius attributes to Varro, via Hyginus, is in 
accord with the other sources’ evidence. His citation of Antias is complicated by the 
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inclusion of the cognomen Maximus, always associated with M’. Valerius the dictator, 
who is not elsewhere credited with a house at public expense. O. Hirschfeld, Kleine 
Schrifien (Berlin, 1913), 819, concluded that Antias claimed that the dictator too 
received such a house. However, since Asconius’ citation of Antias includes the same 
details as the other sources give for the consul’s house (location on the Palatine, front 
door opening outwards), it is more likely that Antias’ reference was solely to the 
house of the consul M. Valerius, and that the inclusion of the cognomen Maximus 
is Asconius’ own confusion (so Miinzer, De gente Valeria, 19; Beitrage ... Plinius, 
169~70). There is no reason to think that Asconius distinguished ‘Valerius Maximus’ 
here from the M. Valerius he referred to later, and, if a praenomen is to be restored 
before ‘Valerio Maximo’, it should be M., as by Kiessling—Schoell. 

Cicero was well aware in 56/55 of the tradition about Publicola’s house: at har. resp. 
16 he claimed that his honour was greater than Publicola’s, partly on the grounds 
that he had received the building from public funds and Publicola only the site. Both 
there and at Pis. 52 he appears unaware of the tradition about M. Valerius’ house, 
which is incompatible with his claim to be the first to be voted a house at public 
expense. Wiseman, Clio’s Cosmetics, 46, 120 (attributing the house to M’. Valerius), 
adduced this in support of his late dating for Antias’ composition (against which see 
introduction, I. 294-6). However, it seems unlikely that Varro would have accepted 
the story if Antias had invented it «50. Whether invented by Antias or not, the story 
of M. Valerius’ house was surely in circulation well before the mid-fifties Bc. Cicero’s 
disregarding of it may have arisen through ignorance (at least at that date) of Antias’ 
work or may have been a simple oversight. 

Coarelli (Foro romano, 1. 82—3) identifies M. Valerius’ house with the house of 
Tarquinius Superbus opposite the temple of Jupiter Stator mentioned by Pliny naz. 
34.29 because of the statue in its forecourt which the writer Annius Fetialis (cited 
by Pliny) identified as Valeria, daughter of Publicola; Coarelli suggests that this 
confiscated royal residence was granted to Valerius and later became a domus publica. 
But the attribution of the statue to Valeria (rather than Cloelia) is probably late 
(cf. on Piso 9 F22, and I. 629-30), and the sources are explicit that M. Valerius’ house 
was newly built. 


F22 For the sources on the secular games see G. B. Pighi, De /udis saecularibus populi 
Romani Quiritium libri sex’ (Amsterdam, 1965); B. Schnegg-Kohler, Die augusteische 
Sdkularspiele (Munich 2002). There are surveys of the extensive bibliography at 
M. Nilsson, RE 1A. 1696-1720; P. Brind’Amour, ANRW 2.16.2 (1978), 1334-14173 
J. R. Hall WI, ANRW 2.16.3 (1986), 2564-89. As Censorinus’ discussion (17.7—13) 
shows, ancient writers disagreed on the dates when the games had been held and on 
the length of the saeculum, the interval which should elapse between celebrations. 
Until the reign of Augustus it was agreed that the saecu/um should be a hundred years: 
Censor. 17.8—9 tells us that this was the view of Antias and other historical writers, 
and quotes both Varro De scaenicis originibus (=Funaioli, GRF 216) and Livy (fr. 63 
Jal) to that effect. The rival view that the saecu/um should be 110 years was evidently 
developed to justify the timing of Augustus’ celebration of the games in 17 Bc. The 
commentarii of the responsible priests, the X }uirt sacris faciundis, produced at the time 
of the Augustan games, claimed that the earlier celebrations had been in 456, 346, 
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236, and 126 (Censor. 17.10-11), and a notice to this effect was appended to the 
fasti Capitolini UInscr. Ital. 13.1.62—3, 142), but these dates must all be unhistorical. 
The 110-year saeculum appears in the ode Horace composed for the Augustan games 
(carm. saec. 21), and was accepted by the contemporary scholar Verrius Flaccus, who, 
however, held, like Varro, that the first celebration was in 249 (see on F26). 

The only certainly historical pre-Augustan secular games are those of 249 (see on 
F26) and 146 (rather than 149: see on F64). Although the text of Censor. 17.10 is 
uncertain, it appears to report annalistic writers as dating the first celebration to 509, 
after the expulsion of the kings, and the second to 348, and these dates are also 
attested by Zosimus 2.3.3, 4.1; Val. Max. 2.4.5 (for 509); Festus 440 (for 348). 
Censorinus’ citations of authorities for these dates are unfortunately lost in lacunae, 
but, since he cited Antias for the dates of what he took to be the third and fourth 
celebrations, he is likely to have cited him for the first two as well. Most scholars 
have accepted the claims of Verrius Flaccus and Varro that the secular games 
were instituted in 249, rejecting the alleged earlier celebrations as fictitious. However, 
L. R. Taylor (AFPh 55 (1934), 101-120) has argued cogently for the historicity of the 
games of 348 on the grounds that that is the most likely context for the introduction 
of the prayer for the obedience of the Latins which was still included in the imperial 
ritual. Coarelli (Campo Marzio, 1. 100-17) adapts Taylor’s argument to make a case 
for the games attested by Plut. Pub/. 21.2—-3 for 504 BC as the first secular games; for a 
critique see Wiseman, Roman Drama, 165-7. 

Valerii were consuls in both 509 and 348, and an aetiological legend connects the 
Terentum (or Tarentum), the altar in the western Campus Martius where the secular 
games were celebrated, with the arrival of the Valerii in Rome in the regal period 
(Val. Max. 2.4.5; Zosimus 2.1-3). It has often been supposed that Antias introduced 
the legend and the supposed first two celebrations into the historical record for the 
greater glory of his gens, either freely inventing the material or drawing on family 
traditions (so e.g. Nilsson, RE 1A. 1700-4; Latte, Rom. Religionsgeschichte, 246). 
P. Weiss (MDAI(R) 80 (1973), 205-17) implausibly argues that the games of 249 
and 146 were isolated events and that the conception of secular games was Antias’ 
invention. 


F23 Livy 3.4~-5 and DH 9.62-6 give closely similar and highly conventionalized 
narratives of warfare between the Romans and the Aequi in 464 BC, probably with 
little or no historical basis: a Roman army under the consul Sp. Furius Fusus goes to 
Hernican territory in response to an Aequian invasion but finds itself beleaguered 
until relieved by a force under T. Quinctius; an Aequian detachment which had begun 
plundering Roman territory is repulsed by the consul A. Postumius Albus, and (Livy 
only) further casualties are inflicted on stragglers by the returning Quinctius. Antias 
may have been Livy’s (and perhaps also Dionysius’) source for the whole passage, 
being cited by name just for Livy to distance himself from the information on casualty 
figures. Quinctius’ role may be a doublet of the relief expedition attributed to 
L. Quinctius Cincinnatus in 458 (Livy 3.26—9; DH 10.24-5). 

This and F24 are Livy’s only citations of Antias in the first decade, but he must in 
fact have made extensive use of him in that part of his work. It is appropriate that 
Livy’s first reference to Antias should deal with that writer’s battle figures, which 
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later caused him such grave concern. By contrast with his later practice, Livy is very 
sparing in giving figures for battle casualties in his early books. He no doubt passed 
over many such figures in sources like Antias, rightly feeling that reliable figures 
would not be available for so early a period. Here he chose instead to highlight Antias’ 
readiness to supply such information, remarking in particular on the precision of 
one of the figures. Similarly, at 3.8.10 (under 462 BC) he cites the precise figures 
(13,470 killed, 1,750 captured, twenty-seven standards captured) given ‘in certain 
annals’ with the remark that ‘even if the number is exaggerated, the slaughter was 
certainly great’. There too Antias was surely his source. On Antias’ liking for and 
readiness to invent precise figures, for example for captured military standards, see 
introduction, I. 300-1. 


F24 On this passage and its problems see further on Macer 27 F20, and on the text 
see on Tubero 38 F8. The older and probably historically accurate tradition, followed 
by Diod. 12.53.1, named three consular tribunes as magistrates of the year. Two of 
those names correspond to those named by Antias and Tubero as consuls. Macer 
agreed with them that the magistrates were consuls, but differed on their names. No 
inference can be drawn from this as to whether Antias or Macer wrote first; contra 
Forsvthe, “Dating and arranging’ (2002), who argues for Macer’s priority. 


F25 On the source tradition relating to this famous tale of the Pyrrhic War see on 
Quadrigarius 24 F41. Val. Max. 6.5.1 follows Antias’ account and surely derives 
directly from him; Antias’ version of the traitor’s name appears only there and at 
Amm. 30.1.22 (from Gellius). Most of the extant accounts make the traitor Pyrrhus’ 
doctor and represent the consuls as responding directly to Pyrrhus, naming the 
traitor, and this was probably the version given in the older annalistic accounts. If so, 
Antias was taking an independent line, both on the identity of the traitor (Antias’ 
statement that the traitor’s sons’ role gave him access to the king probably implies that 
he did not make him the royal doctor) and on the Roman response (consular reference 
to the senate followed by despatch of a senatorial embassy with instructions to warn 
the king but conceal the traitor’s identity). Although Antias will have presented his 
account of the Roman response in terms of senatorial proceedings, he can hardly 
have had any evidence in its support. Mommsen (RF 2. 499-500 n. 161) rightly 
stigmatized it as a crude invention, designed to present the whole senate as sharing in 
this display of Roman fides. 


F26 The secular games of 249 BC are also attested by the Augustan scholar Verrius 
Flaccus, cited by ps.-Acro and schol. Cruq. on Hor. carm. saec. 8, according to whom 
the games were instituted then following a consultation of the Sibylline Books after 
part of the city walls had been struck by a thunderbolt. The same information about 
the institution of the games (except for the interval at which they were to be repeated) 
is given by Varro ap. Censor. 17.8, and, although Censorinus’ citation of Varro omits 
the date, that passage too must clearly relate to the games of 249. The alternative 
dating of the games to 236 is part of the fictional series devised at the time of the 
Augustan celebrations to justify their timing. On this, and on the question whether 
the games of 249 were in fact the first historical celebration, see above on F22. 
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F27 On Livy’s citation of Piso, Quadrigarius, and Antias on the alleged successes 
of L. Marcius in Spain in 211 Bc see on Acilius 7 F3 and Piso 9 F34. Quadrigarius 
and Antias both attributed more substantial successes to Marcius than Piso, but 
differed on the details; both versions are evident fictions, compensating for the 
Scipios’ disaster. Antias’ figure for enemy killed is much greater than Piso’s 5,000, 
but (as at F48) more modest than Quadrigarius’ 37,000; for enemy captured, 
Quadrigarius gives the more modest figure (1,830). We cannot assume that Antias 
referred to the burning of the Capitol in 83, since Livy may have added this 
detail himself. 

Some editors have supposed that all three of the portents mentioned at Pliny 
nat. 2.241 derive from Antias, thus contradicting Plutarch’s report of his version 
(F20) of Servius Tullius’ portent. However, as Peter noted (on his F23), the passage 
must be punctuated so that only the last portent is attributed to Antias. The string of 
infinitives dependent on reperitur apud auctores ends with the claim that fires can start 
up on water or human bodies, and one illustration is supplied for each; the reference 
to Servius Tullius prompts the citation from Antias of the similar phenomenon said to 
have occurred to Marcius. 


F28 ‘The young P. Cornelius Scipio (the future Africanus) assumed command in 
Spain in late 210, and in spring 209 surprised the Carthaginians by attacking and 
capturing their principal supply base, New Carthage. Livy appends to his account this 
unusually elaborate excursus on variants, which includes his first explicit criticism 
of Antias. Livy’s wording here implies knowledge of at least three accounts; besides 
Antias, these will have included Polybius (surely consulted direct, and drawn on 
extensively for this episode) and Coelius (from whom the citation of Silenus probably 
derives). 

The lower totals for hostages and captives are Polybius’ (10.17.6, 18.3). Livy 
had earlier given the number of captives as about 10,000 free males (26.47.1); the 
specification of males may have been his attempt to reconcile the discrepancy. 

The high total of 10,000 for the Carthaginian garrison is found at App. Hisp. 19.74, 
20.78, 22.86. Livy’s lowest figure for the garrison (‘not above two thousand’) 
appears confused: in the Polybian account the Carthaginian commander had only one 
thousand troops, but supplemented them by arming two thousand of the townspeople 
(Pol. 10.8.4, 12.2-3; cf. Livy 26.44.1-2). 

‘Scorpions’ were arrow-shooting artillery; the larger scorpions were probably 
three-span, and the smaller one-cubit (E. W. Marsden, Greek and Roman Artillery: 
Historical Development (Oxford, 1969), 78-9; cf. comm. on Sisenna 26 F50). In an 
earlier non-Polybian section Livy had given figures for captured artillery and other 
booty (26.47.5—-10). The figures given for artillery pieces (120 larger catapults, 281 
smaller catapults, twenty-three larger ba/listae, fifty-two smaller ballistae) are similar 
to the lower figure cited here for scorpions and may also come from Silenus via 
Coelius. Livy elides the discrepancy over scorpions there by simply reporting the 
capture of a ‘huge number’ of scorpions, arms, and weapons (26.47.6). He then moves 
on to details about other categories of booty probably deriving from Roman sources, 
some of which may be taken from Antias (the reference to seventy-four military 
standards is a tell-tale sign). 
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In Polybius’ account the propraetor M. Junius Silanus was left behind in command 
of Roman forces north of the Ebro and Laelius commanded the fleet at New Carthage, 
and Livy followed this version in his narrative (for Silanus see Pol. 10.6.7; Livy 
26.42.1). Antias may be Livy’s source for the variant in which Silanus commanded the 
fleet; this deserves no credence, contra J. Seibert, Hannibal (Darmstadt, 1993), 352. 

The Carthaginian commander at New Carthage is named as Mago by Polybius 
(10.12.2—4, 15.7) and by Appian (Hisp. 19.74-22.87), but as Aris by Silius Italicus 
(15.232, 244). Silius no doubt took the name from Antias, but may himself have been 
responsible for this nominative form. 

The variants recorded here show Antias at his worst: he gave the wrong name for 
the Carthaginian commander and absurdly exaggerated figures for scorpions, and 
some of the other erroneous variants will also be from him. The other high figures 
recorded are, however, less extreme than his scorpion totals. 


F29 The edifying tale of Scipio returning a beautiful prisoner untouched is also told 
by Pol. 10.19.3—7; Livy 26.50; Sil. 15.268—85; Dio fr. 57.43; Val. Max. 4.3.1; Frontin. 
strat. 2.11.5; Polyaen. 8.16.6; wir. ill. 49.8; Amm. 24.4.27; Zonar. 9.8.5. According to 
Polybius, Scipio returned her to her father, but Livy (perhaps following Coelius) and 
many later accounts represent her as returned also to her fiancé Allucius, with the 
money brought by her father for a ransom as her dowry. The debunking version in 
which Scipio retained the girl is nowhere else attested. We may accept Gellius’ claim 
that Antias was the only historian to give this account, but his suggestion that the 
alteration was prompted by Naevius’ lines is fanciful. We cannot say why Antias made 
the change, which may be compared with his debunking of the traditional story of 
Romulus’ upbringing (F2). 

Scipio’s fondness for women is corroborated by Polybius (10.19.3, -Aoydvys), and 
Val. Max. 6.7.1 reports an affair with a slave-girl in his last years. However, Naevius’ 
raillery was directed at a homosexual relationship: although the reading amica is 
usually adopted, amico (‘boyfriend’) has better MS authority (Holford-Strevens, 
Aulus Gellius’, 307-8). Naevius’ mocking of contemporary aristocrats in his plays is 
attested by a range of evidence, sceptically reassessed by Gruen, Studies, 94-106. 


F30 See on Coelius 15 F31. As noted there, Antias’ account of the Carthaginian 
transports’ role must be false. 


F31 See on Coelius 15 F39. 


F32 Scipio won over the Numidian king Syphax by making a personal visit to him 
from Spain in 206, but in 204 Syphax was seduced back to the Carthaginian alliance 
through marriage to Sophonisba, daughter of Hasdrubal son of Gisgo. Following 
his arrival in Africa later in 204, Scipio went into winter quarters near Utica, with the 
forces of Hasdrubal and Syphax facing him. Early in 203 he set fire to their camps in 
a surprise assault (Pol. 14.1-5; Livy 30.3-6; App. Pun. 17-23; etc.). In Polybius’ 
account Scipio deceived his opponents into carelessness through peace negotiations, 
which he had begun in the hope of winning Syphax over, but continued as cover for 
the attack. In Appian’s version, the negotiations were begun and later broken off by 
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Syphax, and Scipio only then resolved on the attack. Dio too has Syphax initiate the 
negotiations (fr. 57.72; Zonar. 9.12.7). Livy’s account follows Polybius closely, but 
he includes some unacknowledged material from other sources, and makes some 
departures from the Polybian account to minimize Scipio’s duplicity, as here where he 
slides over Scipio’s initiative in the negotiations. In recounting a personal visit by 
Syphax to Scipio (not otherwise attested) Antias may have added his own dramatic 
touch to the version which attributed the diplomatic initiative to Syphax. 


F33 Livy 30.19.10-20.9 records the events of 203 in Bruttium (where Hannibal 
had been confined since 205), namely the recovery of various towns by the consul 
Cn. Servilius Caepio, his reported victory over Hannibal, and Hannibal’s withdrawal 
to Africa. There may be some duplication with Livy’s record for 204, where he also 
reports a victory over Hannibal in the territory of Croton, with over 4,000 enemy 
killed, and the recovery of towns (29.36.4—9, 38.1). Livy does not include a sceptical 
caveat in that notice. His language here strictly implies merely that Antias was his 
sole source for the 5,000 killed, but the battles of both years may have been wholly 
invented by Antias, gilding with spurious Roman successes the meagre record of 
Hannibal’s last years in Italy (for which cf. App. Hann. 57.237—42). 


F34 Livy’s account (30.29 ff.) of the preliminaries of the battle of Zama follows 
Polybius (15.5 ff.). Appian (Pun. 36.153-39.164) gives a quite different and clearly 
unhistorical version: the Romans win a cavalry engagement, and a Roman force led 
by Thermus ambushes a Carthaginian supply train, killing about 4,000 and taking as 
many more prisoner; Hannibal then sues for peace; the resulting agreement is 
accepted in the Carthaginian senate, but overturned in the assembly. Elements of this 
tradition can also be traced at Frontin. strat. 1.8.10 (Minucius Thermus sent against 
the supply train); Eutr. 3.22.2; Zonar. 9.14.3—5. The discrepancy over the numbers of 
killed and captured shows that Appian’s version does not derive from Antias. (This 
point is overlooked by A. Klotz, Appians Darstellung des Zweiten Punischen Krieges 
(Paderborn, 1936), 97-8; there are no good grounds for Klotz’s view that all of 
Appian’s non-Polybian material on the Second Punic War was drawn indirectly from 
Antias.) Antias’ account as reported by Livy thus appears to be an adaptation of an 
already established tradition, with the number of enemy killed characteristically 
increased (so rightly De Sanctis, SR 3.2. 603). It cannot be dismissed as Antias’ 
outright invention (contra Oakley, Comm. 1. 90). 

Livy implies that in Antias, as in the Polybian account, Hannibal’s meeting with 
Scipio immediately preceded the decisive battle, but he may have elided an abortive 
peace agreement. Livy’s failure to cite other sources need not mean that the variant 
version did not occur in other writers he had consulted. It is to be noted that, 
although he based his narrative on Polybius, he professed himself unable to decide 
between Antias’ account of the circumstances leading to Hannibal’s meeting with 
Scipio and Polybius’ version in which it was Hannibal’s personal initiative. 


F35 Livy, following Polybius, gives a clear narrative of the opening phase of the 
Second Macedonian War. The consul P. Sulpicius Galba did not cross the Adriatic 
until late autumn 200. As proconsul in 199 he advanced inconclusively towards 
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Macedonia, being replaced in the autumn by the consul of the year, P. Villius 
Tappulus. Early in 198 Philip V took up a strong position on the Romans’ southern 
flank, at the gorge of the river Vijosé (ancient Aous) (for the topography see N. G. L. 
Hammond, JRS 56 (1966), 39-54, and 61 (1971), 112-15). Villius could make no 
progress against him, and was replaced in early summer by the consul T. Quinctius 
Flamininus. Flamininus too was initially frustrated by Philip’s strong position, but 
local informants then enabled him to turn it, obliging Philip to withdraw. 

Livy had some difficulty in incorporating into his consular years Polybius’ 
narratives structured on Olympiad years starting in the autumn. The warfare from 
autumn 200 to summer 199, which formed a single Olympiad year narrative in 
Polybius, is recounted by Livy under consular year 200 (31.22.4-47.3). The con- 
tinuation of the war from autumn 199 to spring 198, which formed the first part of 
Polybius’ narrative for the Olympiad year 199/8, is placed by Livy under consular 
year 199 (32.3—6). Flamininus’ arrival to take up his command early in his year of 
office allowed Livy to restore chronological order, narrating the rest of Polybius’ 
account of the war in 199/8 under consular year 198 (32.8.6—25.12). 

Antias doubtless recounted the military activity of both Galba and Villius under 
their consular vears, and this will have helped to bring about Livy’s erroneous version 
(so rightly Luce, Liz, 63-5). Rather than report Villius as inactive for a campaigning 
year, Antias supplied a fictitious victory. As Livy’s report shows, Antias’ version was 
replete with characteristic conventional features: high and precise casualty figures, 
including the number of captured military standards, and a temple vow. The 
topography appears confused: the reference to a ‘direct route’ (recto itinere) is obscure 
(it may refer to Galba’s route of the previous year), and Antias makes Villius succeed 
in a direct assault across the Aous, which in fact both he and Flamininus found 
impracticable. This version has in effect transferred Flamininus’ victory to Villius, 
but Antias may well have ascribed a similar victory to Flamininus. 

It has been generally supposed that Antias himself invented Villius’ victory. This 
may well be so, but the possibility cannot be excluded that Antias merely embellished 
a fictitious battle report in one or more earlier annalists whom Livy had not consulted 
(cf. introduction, I. 301). The wording of Livy’s claim that there was no mention of a 
battle in at least those other Greek and Latin authors whose histories he had read 
(ceteri Graect Latinique auctores quorum quidem ego legi annales) concedes that there 
were some accounts which he had not consulted on the point. It has usually been 
thought, following Nissen (Kritische Untersuchungen, 47-8), that the other authors to 
whom Livy referred were merely the two main sources he used in addition to Antias 
in the fourth decade, namely Polybius and Quadrigarius. However, although he had 
probably not used any other Greek authors here, it seems unlikely that he would have 
made such a claim without consulting some further Roman historical writers (Briscoe, 
Comm. 1.9). He may, for example, have continued at least intermittent consultation of 
Piso in the fourth decade, although not citing him after 25.39.15. Nevertheless, other 
earlier writers such as Cassius Hemina and Cn. Gellius, who may well have been used 
by Antias, are never cited and may never have been consulted by Livy. 


F36 For the battle of Cynoscephalae Livy compares the figures for enemy killed and 
captured given by Polybius, Quadrigarius, and Antias: see Quadrigarius 24 F63 for 
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full citation. Livy reserves his explicit criticism for Antias, although Quadrigarius’ 
figure for those killed is almost as great an exaggeration, and ‘more modest falsehood’ 
is unduly grudging for Antias’ figure for captured, which is hardly out of line with 
Polybius’ ‘not fewer than 5,000’. The figures of the three historians are repeated by 
Orosius (4.20.6). 


F37 At 33.30 Livy gives the terms of the treaty between Rome and Philip V, first 
following Polybius and then adding various provisions from his other sources. For 
full citation and discussion see comm. on Quadrigarius 24 F64. As noted there, the 
unhistorical restrictions on Philip’s forces and right to wage war (§6) and the hostage 
provision (§10) probably stood in both Antias and Quadrigarius, and Antias’ figure for 
the indemnity corresponds to Polybius’ 500 talents, omitting the down-payment of 
the same amount. 

The clauses in favour of Attalus, Rhodes, and Athens (§§10—11) cited from Antias 
are all unhistorical. Attalus acquired Aegina in 210 (Pol. 9.42.5, 11.5.8, 22.8.9), and 
died in 197, before the conclusion of the peace treaty (Pol. 18.41; Livy 33.21.1-5). 
Philip never had any elephants. Rhodes already possessed Stratonicea and some 
Carian cities, and acquired the rest by the settlement of Apamea in 188. Athens was 
given Delos and Lemnos, and probably Imbros and Scyros too, in 167 (Pol. 30.20.7). 
See further M. Holleaux, Ezudes d epigraphie et d’histoire grecques 5 (Paris, 1957), 
104-20; Briscoe, Comm. 1. 307-8. 


F38 For discussion of this fragment, relating to warfare in northern Italy, see 
commentary on Quadrigarius 24 F65. Livy probably followed Antias for his main 
narrative, in which Marcellus’ defeat by the Boii preceded his victory over the 
Insubres and Cenomani, but mentioned him by name to distance himself from 
Antias’ characteristic data on casualties and booty. 


F39 M. Helvius had governed Hispania Ulterior as praetor in 197, but his return 
home had been delayed by illness until 195. He was escorted on his return journey 
by troops supplied by the then governor of Hispania Ulterior, Ap. Claudius Nero, and 
on his way he won a victory over Celtiberi near [liturgi. For this he was granted an 
ovation rather than a full triumph on the grounds that he had fought the battle ‘under 
another’s auspices and in another’s province’ (Livy 34.10.5: a/ieno auspicio el in aliena 
prouincia). 

The only certainly known [liturgi is in Hispania Ulterior, on the upper Baetis 
valley near the modern Mengibar. However, A. Schulten argued, on the basis of this 
passage and various notices in Livy’s Second Punic War narrative, for the existence of 
a second Iliturgi in Hispania Citerior on the coast south of the Ebro, probably at the 
later Ildum: Hermes 63 (1928), 288-301; Fontes Hispaniae Antiquae 3 (Barcelona, 
1935), 80-1, 181. If this is correct, Livy’s statement that his victory was ‘in another’s 
province’ means that it was in Citerior, whereas Helvius had governed Ulterior. 
Schulten is followed by e.g. Astin, Cato, 40; Briscoe, Comm. 2. 70-1; J. S. Richardson, 
Hispaniae (Cambridge, 1986), 89-90, 181-3. 

Others dispute the existence of the postulated northern Iliturgi, and suppose that 
Helvius’ victory took place in Ulterior: so J. Vallejo, Emerita 11 (1943), 142-79, at 
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175-7; McDonald, ad loc. in the OCT edition; B. D. Hoyos, Kiio 83 (2001), 68-92. In 
that case the victory was in aliena prouincia simply because Helvius was no longer in 
command of the province (so De Sanctis, SR 4.1. 446 n. 139). 

Livy’s account of the return home of Helvius and his successor at 34.10 is inserted 
in his narrative of Cato’s command in Spain as consul 195 (cf. comm. on Cato 5 
F133). Antias was probably his source for the whole chapter, but Livy named him 
here to distance himself from the evidently exaggerated numbers. 


F40_ The first major battle of Cato’s command in Spain was fought near Emporiae, 
the Roman base, either in summer 195 (Astin, Cato, 308-10) or early in 194 (Briscoe, 
Comm. 2. 65-6). Cato’s own writings, either the Origines or the speech De consulatu suo 
or both, were Livy’s main source on Cato’s Spanish campaign (Astin, Cato, 302-7; 
Briscoe, Comm. 2. 63—5, and see comm.on Cato 5 F133). In this note appended to his 
account of the battle of Emporiae, Livy neatly combines yet another illustration 
of Antias’ exaggerated casualty figures with a jibe at Cato’s immodesty. The figure of 
40,000 also appears in Appian’s account, but for the Spanish forces rather than their 
losses (Hisp. 40.161). 


F41 Commenting on this fragment (F27 Crawford) of Cicero’s speech Pro Cornelio, 
Asconius notes the contrast with Cicero’s treatment of the introduction of separate 
senatorial seating at the theatre in har. resp. 24. Further evidence on the innovation 
and on the related question of the first dramatic performances at the Megalesia is 
supplied by Livy 34.44.5, 34.54.38, 36.36.4 (=Antias F44); Val. Max. 2.4.3, 4.5.1. 
For discussions see Wiseman, Roman Studies, 79; J. von Ungern-Sternberg, Chiron 5 
(1975), 157-63; Briscoe, Comm. 2. 118, 134, 276; Fleck, Cicero als Historiker, 209-13; 
Bernstein, Ludi Publici, 193-5; Chassignet 3. 230-1. 

Our sources are agreed that separate seating for senators at the theatre was intro- 
duced in 194. However, three different versions can be discerned about the manner of 
the innovation. 

Asconius shows that in Antias’ account the curule aediles introduced separate 
senatorial seating at the /udi Romani of 194, acting on the instructions of the censors. 
Livy gives the same version at 34.44.5, evidently following Antias. Antias dated the 
first dramatic performances at the Megalesia to 191 (see on F'44). 

In the version followed by Cic. har. resp. 24 and Val. Max. 2.4.3, senatorial seating 
was introduced at the Megalesia of 194 by the curule aediles, acting at the prompting 
of Scipio Africanus, then holding his second consulship. This was also the version of 
Livy’s source at 34.54.3~-8, probably Quadrigarius or Piso, and certainly not Antias 
(contra Klotz, Livius und seine Vorgdnger, 45-6, 78, 84). Livy still insists there that the 
innovation was made at the Judi Romani, but this was probably his own modification, 
to maintain consistency with his earlier statement. Two further features of this 
version of events are attested by this Livian passage: namely that plays were given 
for the first time at the Megalesia in 194, and that the segregation of the senators 
was said to have been widely criticized and eventually regretted by Scipio himself 
(this allegation being also reported by Cicero in the Pro Cornelio). 

Asconius goes on to report a third version in which senatorial seating was intro- 
duced not at aedilician games, but at votive games given by Scipio and his colleague 
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as consuls in 194. The name of his source for this version is lost in a lacuna. Madvig 
suggested Fenestella, but, as Wiseman notes, an alternative possibility is 
Clodius Licinus, who is known to have mentioned these games, during which 
Pleminius attempted to break out of prison (Livy 29.22.10 (=Clodius Licinus 64 F1), 
34-44.6-8). 

Asconius’ source-criticism is flawed. His claim that Cicero was following Antias’ 
version in the Pro Cornelio is based solely on the fact that Cicero there speaks 
of Scipio merely as having permitted (passus) the innovation, whereas in the De 
haruspicum responso he represents Scipio as its auctor. However, as Ungern-Sternberg 
has observed (Chiron 5 (1975), 161-2), there is no reason to suppose that Scipio was 
mentioned in this connection at all by Antias, and Cicero’s different formulations may 
be explained entirely by the rhetorical requirements of the different occasions, a factor 
of which Asconius himself was aware. In defending the former tribune C. Cornelius 
in 65 Cicero adopted something of a popularis stance: this made it appropriate to 
downplay Scipio’s role in segregating the senators and stress his reported subsequent 
regret. The speech on the haruspices’ response in 56 was addressed to the senate and 
attacked Clodius’ recent activity at the Megalesia; in this context it was appropriate 
to refer to senatorial segregation with approval and stress the great Scipio’s part in 
its introduction. Thus in both passages Cicero was probably drawing on the same 
version of events, namely that in which the segregation was introduced at the 
Megalesia on Scipio’s authority but to his reported subsequent regret. 

Asconius is thus mistaken in claiming that Cicero was following Antias in the Pro 
Cornelio. However, the fact that he considered it possible for Cicero in 65 to consult 
Antias does carry implications for when he believed Antias to have written, as is noted 
by Ungern-Sternberg, Chiron 5 (1975), 163, and Fleck, Cicero als Historiker, 212-13. 
See further introduction, I. 294. 

All the transmitted references to the aedile Atilius Serranus lack a praenomen. As 
Broughton notes (MRR 1. 346 n. 2), he is more probably to be identified with 
A. Atilius Serranus, praetor in 192, than with C. Atilius Serranus, praetor in 185. 


F42 According to Livy 35.2.1~-7, C. Flaminius, who had been assigned Hispania 
Citerior as praetor for 193, demanded more troops than had been allocated to him, 
but the senate rejected the request and stated that, if necessary, he could raise a 
tumultuary levy outside Italy, envisaging that this would be in Spain. Livy continues 
with this report of Flaminius’ levies in Sicily and Africa as well as Spain. Antias was 
doubtless his source for the whole chapter, but is named here simply to indicate Livy’s 
scepticism about these far-flung levies. Brunt (JM 218 n. 3) thinks the report may 
be an unhistorical reflection of the conditions of Antias’ own time, though for a more 
modest levy of the period extending beyond the provincial limits see Livy 35.23.8. 
Any veterans of Scipio Africanus still at large in Africa had been there for eight years 
since his return in 201. 


F43 After the collapse of protracted diplomacy, the Seleucid king Antiochus I] 
crossed to Greece in late 192 at the invitation of the Aetolians, bringing with him only 
a small force which Livy, following Polybius, gives as 10,000 infantry and 500 cavalry 
(Livy 35.43-6; cf. App. Syr. 12.48). A Roman army under the consul M’. Acilius 
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Glabrio crossed to Greece in early 191, and battle was joined in the spring at 
Thermopylae. A Roman detachment under Cato turned the pass, and the Seleucids 
were then routed. Polybius claimed that the 10,000 infantry were annihilated, with 
only the 500 cavalry escaping with the king (App. Syr. 20.90-1, more precise than 
Livy here). This is most implausible, for the Romans must have taken some captives, 
and some of the infantry will have escaped: so rightly B. Bar-Kochva, The Seleucid 
Army (Cambridge, 1976), 16; Briscoe, Comm. 2. 250; J. D. Grainger, The Roman War 
of Antiochus the Great (Leiden, 2002), 247. Antias’ figures give a more plausible ratio 
of captives and survivors, but are as usual grossly inflated, taking no account of the 
modest size of Antiochus’ expeditionary force. 


F44 In this notice, one of a group on religious topics, Livy reports the dedication in 
191 of the temple of Magna Mater, referring back to his earlier account of the decision 
to bring the goddess from Asia Minor to Rome in 205, the arrival in early 204 of the 
cult stone, and the letting of the contract for the temple in that year (29.10.4-11.8, 
14.5-I4, 37.2). P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, who had been chosen in 204 as the ‘best 
man in the city’ to escort the goddess into Rome, was consul in 191, but the praetor 
M. Junius Brutus was appointed to carry out the dedication. (Livy here misdates the 
goddess’ arrival to the consular year 205.) 

Livy appears to attribute to Antias the claim that the games held for the dedication 
of the temple were the first at Rome to include plays and the first celebration of the 
Megalesia. However, Antias cannot have said this, since his dating of the introduction 
of senatorial seating at the theatre to 194 (F 41) implies a date earlier than this for the 
introduction of plays (in fact traditionally dated to 240). Livy has expressed himself 
clumsily and so misrepresented Antias, whose meaning must have been simply 
that the Megalesia held at the time of the temple dedication in tg1 were the first 
celebration of those games to include plays (so rightly Trankle, Livius und Polybios, 
67 n. 46; Briscoe, Comm. 2. 276). The first celebration of the Megalesia was in fact in 
204, at the goddess’ arrival (Livy 29.14.14). 

Livy names Antias here because he is aware that the claim attributed to him 
contradicts his own earlier assertion that plays were first performed at the Megalesia 
in 194 (34.54.3). That statement came from another source (contra Klotz, who 
implausibly supposes that the contradiction stood in Antias’ own narrative). See 
above on F41. 

On the chronological problems relating to Livy’s date for the dedication of the 
temple see Briscoe, Comm. 2. 274-5. 


F45 The Romans had begun the reconquest of Cisalpine Gaul in 197. The Insubres 
submitted in 194, leaving only the Boii still in arms. Their defeat by P. Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica in 191 brought the war to a conclusion, and was followed by extensive 
confiscation and land settlement. Livy here makes one of his most explicit criticisms 
of Antias’ exaggerated numbers, and it is true that the number of killed is very high 
and some of the other figures spuriously precise. However, Livy also notes the decisive 
character of Scipio’s victory. 

Despite Livy’s doubts about Antias’ figures here, they are subsequently assumed in 
his report of Nasica’s speech in the senate, where the number killed is said to have 
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been more than half a total force of 50,000 (36.40.5). Since Orosius will have been 
following Livy, the figure of 20,000 killed at Oros. 4.20.21 must arise from a scribal 
error. 


F46 Livy opens his account of the consular year 189 with the story that a false 
rumour circulated at Rome and in Aetolia that L. Scipio’s army had been destroyed 
by Antiochus HJ. Unwilling to affirm or deny its truth, he reports it with attribution 
to his source, Antias, and as a result tells us something of Antias’ account of eastern 
events at the time. 

Scipio Africanus was accompanying his brother (consul in 190) as a /egatus. 
Accounts deriving from Polybius show that his son (probably L. Scipio, later praetor 
174) had been captured early in the war off the coast of Euboea (Livy 37.34.5; 
Diod. 29.8; App. Syr. 29.146; cf. Pol. 21.15.3; Walbank, Comm. 3. 107-8; Briscoe, 
Comm. 2. 339-40). He was restored to his father shortly before the decisive Roman 
victory at Magnesia in December 190 (L. 37.37.6, from Polybius). Livy (37.34.5) 
reports an alternative version in which the youth was captured in a cavalry skirmish 
after the crossing to Asia, very likely from Antias. Antias seems to have dated the 
crossing to Asia too early: the Roman army was in fact still only at the Hellespont 
when the new consuls entered office (8 November 190, Julian: Briscoe, Comm. 2. 29). 

An Aetolian embassy was in Rome in winter 190/89, and Livy passes next to an 
account of its reception taken from Polybius (37.49. 1-7; also in Diod. 29.9). However, 
his report reveals two respects in which Antias misrepresented the situation in 
Greece. First, the statement that the rumour emboldened the Aetolians ‘to refuse to 
carry out orders’ implies that they had earlier made some form of submission, 
whereas in fact they had simply agreed to a truce pending negotiations. Secondly, this 
passage, taken together with the reports of senatorial decrees on troop dispositions at 
Livy 37.2.7—8, 50.4, shows that in Antias’ account A. Cornelius Mlammula (praetor 
191) took a two-legion army from Bruttium to Aetolia in 190 and remained there until 
he was succeeded by the consul M. Fulvius Nobilior in 189. The Polybian account 
shows that no Roman army was left in Greece when L. Scipio advanced to Asia, and 
that Fulvius Nobilior took out his army from Italy (Pol. 21.25.9; Livy 38.2.6, 9). 
Antias may have been misled by a decree that Cornelius might cross which was in the 
event never implemented: so Brunt, /M 658, followed by Briscoe, Comm. 2. 38. 

A. Terentius Varro reappears at Livy 37.49.8, where he is said to have been sent 
back to Aetolia as an escort for the Aetolian ambassadors: it is disputed whether this 
notice is from Antias (Nissen, Kritische Untersuchungen, 198) or Polybius (Briscoe, 
Comm. 2. 367). Varro was praetor in 184. 

M. Claudius Lepidus is otherwise unattested, and the name, which could be 
explained only as an Aemilius Lepidus adopted by a Claudius, is most improbable, 
even as an invention by Antias. Livy’s text may be corrupt: so D. R. Shackleton Bailey, 
RFIC 114 (1986), 329-30, reporting Badian’s suggestion that a third name has 
dropped out (see apparatus). 


F47 The activity of Q. Fabius Labeo, praetor in 189, as commander of the Roman 
fleet is narrated by Livy 37.60, following Polybius. The naval war against Antiochus 
had already been concluded by the time Labeo assumed command, and, ‘so that he 
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should not seem to have held an idle command’, he intervened in a war between 
Cretan cities, demanding the return of Roman and Italian prisoners. On return 
from Crete, he carried out further actions arising from the conflict with Antiochus, 
removing the king’s garrisons from Aenus and Maronea, destroying his fleet, and 
taking Telmessus (Livy 37.60.7, 38.39.2—4, from Polybius). 

Labeo triumphed ‘from Asia over King Antiochus’ on the Nones of February 188 
(Inscr. Ital. 13.1.554), and his success was commemorated on the coinage of a 
descendant (Crawford, RRC 273). Exceptionally, Livy did not include a report of the 
triumph. However, a subsequent allusion in a speech tells us that it had been blocked 
by tribunes, but the senate had used its authority to deter them from continuing their 
opposition (Livy 38.47.5, drawing on an annalistic source, probably Antias). The 
grant of the triumph seems surprising in view of Labeo’s modest achievements and 
lack of involvement in any hostilities. Most of the ships which had taken part in his 
predecessors’ victories will have returned with him, and the award may have been 
influenced by the wish to give their crews the opportunity to participate in a triumph. 
See further J. H. Thiel, Studies on the History of Roman Sea-Power in Republican Times 
(Amsterdam, 1946), 363—6; Briscoe, Comm. 2. 394-5. 


F48 For discussion of this fragment, relating to Cn. Manlius Vulso’s Galatian 
campaign, see commentary on Quadrigarius 24 F67. Livy registers his surprise at 
Antias giving a lower figure for enemy dead than Quadrigarius, but this is true of two 
out of the three cases where he gives comparative data (this fragment and F27a, but 
not F 36). 


F49-52 L. Cornelius Scipio Asiagenus had commanded victoriously against 
Antiochus in Asia as consul in rgo, with his brother P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus 
accompanying him as /egatus. Moves were later made against both Scipios in respect 
of sums which they were alleged to have obtained during the command. The money is 
variously stated as the initial indemnity payment, booty, or a bribe, and confusion in 
our sources on this and many other aspects has made the trials of the Scipios one of 
the most thorny problems in Roman history. 

The discussions of Mommsen, RF 2. 417-510, and Fraccaro, Opuscula, 1. 263-415, 
remain fundamental. Scullard, Roman Politics’, 290-303 and Briscoe, Comm. 3. 170-9, 
give lucid accounts, in substantial agreement with Fraccaro. Other recent contribu- 
tions include Bandelli, Index 3 (1972), 304-42, 5 (1974/5), 93-126; R. Adam, REL 58 
(1980), go—g; R. A. Bauman, Lamyers in Roman Republican Politics (Munich, 1983), 
192-212; E. S. Gruen in I. Malkin, Z. W. Rubinsohn (eds.), Leaders and Masses in the 
Roman World (Leiden, 1995), 59-90. On Livy’s treatment of the topic see also Luce, 
Livy, 92-104; M. Jaeger, Livy’s Written Rome (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1997), 132—76. 

The main sources are Pol. 23.14; Gell. 4.18, 6.19; Livy 38.50.4-60.10. Gellius’ 
accounts are often held to derive from Nepos’ Exempla, which he cites at 6.19.1. The 
other sources (mostly derivative) are listed by Scullard, Roman Politics’, 290 n. 1. 

Livy 38.50.4~55.7, 58.1-60.10 gives a continuous narrative of the trials under the 
consular year 187, but he interrupts this to note variant versions at 55.2—3 and much 
more extensively at 55.8—57.8. Livy’s indications at 38.50.5, 38.55.8, and 39.52.1, 3, 
confirmed by Gell. 6.19.8, show that Antias was his source for the narrative of 
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38.50.4-55.7, 58.1-60.10. Peter (F45) accordingly printed that passage in its entirety 
as a fragment of Antias, and Chassignet (F46) and Beck—Walter have followed suit. 
However, this extended Livian passage cannot be taken simply as a report of Antias’ 
version. Livy will have in some respects touched up the account himself, particularly 
in the direct or reported speeches, and he may also have incorporated some material 
from other sources. (The reference to Cato’s speech On the Money of King Antiochus at 
38.54.11 is surely Livy’s own contribution rather than taken from Antias, and Luce 
(Livy, 92 n. 30) notes the possibility that he may have drawn at 38.51.7—11 on the 
work purporting to be a speech of Scipio to which he refers at 38.56.6 and 39.52.3.) 
We have accordingly printed as fragments only those passages of Livy and Gellius 
which explicitly report Antias, arranging them according to the order of events in 
Antias’ narrative. 

Mommsen and Fraccaro hold that the true course of events was recorded with only 
minor distortions by earlier annalists and can be reconstructed from the evidence of 
Polybius and Gellius, and that Antias’ divergent account was a tissue of fictions 
devised by him for rhetorical effect. Some other scholars give more credence to some 
elements of Antias’ account (so recently Bauman and Gruen). 

Antias’ account, as reproduced by Livy, may be summarized as follows. Two 
tribunes, both called Q, Petillius, launched a comitial prosecution of Scipio Africanus 
(F49). At the first hearing Africanus defended himself with an account of his 
achievements, and the Petillit responded with a wide-ranging attack. At the next 
session Africanus announced that the day was the anniversary of his victory over 
Hannibal and induced all present, except the Petillii and their entourage, to 
accompany him to the Capitol to sacrifice (38.50.4—51.14). Africanus then left Rome 
for Liternum. At the next hearing L. Scipio pleaded illness as an excuse for his 
brother’s absence, and, when the Petillii would not accept this, appealed to the other 
tribunes. The rest of these accepted the plea of illness, but Ti. Sempronius Gracchus 
went further, announcing that, even if Africanus returned, he would use his veto to 
prevent the trial continuing. Soon after, Africanus died and was buried at Liternum 
(38.52-3). L. Scipio then came under attack. Prompted by Cato, who had throughout 
been their principal backer, the Petillii promulgated a rogatio for the establishment of 
a quaestio to inquire into ‘money taken, seized, or exacted’ (pecunia capta ablata coacta) 
from Antiochus or his subjects which had not been handed into the aerarium. Two 
tribunes, the brothers Mummii, vetoed, but were persuaded by Cato to desist. The 
rogatio was then carried in the assembly, and the praetor Q, Terentius Culleo was 
appointed to preside over the tribunal. L. Scipio and various of his subordinates (his 
quaestor C. Furius Aculeo, his /egatz A. Hostilius and L. Hostilius Cato, two scribae, 
and an accensus) were indicted. The rest were acquitted, but Scipio, Furius, and 
A. Hostilius were convicted of receiving sums of money which they had not handed 
into the gerarium in return for granting a more lenient peace settlement (38.54.1—55.7; 
F51). Hostilius and Furius gave sureties for the money, but Scipio refused, insisting 
that all the money that he had received was in the aerarium, and was haled off to 
prison. His cousin P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica then appealed to the tribunes on his 
behalf. The others refused to intervene, but Gracchus declared that, while he would 
not prevent the praetor from distraining on Scipio’s property, he would not permit 
him to be imprisoned, and Scipio was accordingly released. The sale of his property 
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went ahead, but yielded less than the fine and left Scipio dependent on the charity of 
his relatives (38.58—60). 

This account is full of rhetorical embellishments and includes one absurdity, 
namely that L. Scipio and his associates were charged with not paying into the 
treasury sums received as a bribe. The tribunician intervention of Gracchus at 
the trial of Scipio Africanus is an evident duplication of his role at the trial of 
L. Scipio, which was a well-established feature of the tradition (e.g. Cic. prou. cons, 18; 
Livy 38.57.3—4; Gell. 6.19). 

A notable feature of Antias’ version is that the two trials and Africanus’ death were 
all represented as taking place in the consular year 187. This is certainly wrong for 
Africanus’ death, as Livy himself later recognized (39.52.1—6): no other source places 
it so early, and the correct date is probably183 (see below on F’50). In other accounts 
Africanus was alive at the time of L. Scipio’s trial and attempted to save him 
from prison, a role transferred in Antias’ narrative to Scipio Nasica (Livy 38.56.9; 
Gell. 6.19.3-8). It should be noted, however, that fictional elements accrued to 
this version: Africanus was represented as hastening back to the trial from an unlikely 
legatio in Etruria (Livy 38.56.9), and a widely diffused tale had Africanus betroth 
his daughter Cornelia to Gracchus at a senate dinner on the Capitol immediately 
after L. Scipio’s release (e.g. Cic. inv. 1.91; Livy 38.57.3-8; Val. Max. 4.2.3; 
Gell. 12.8), a betrothal which in fact took place after Africanus’ death (Polybius 
ap. Plut. TG 4.4). 

Antias appears not to have included the episode, mentioned by Polybius and so 
certainly authentic, in which Africanus responded in a senate meeting to a demand 
for an account of moneys received from Antiochus by tearing up the account-book 
(Pol. 23.14.6—11; Livy 38.55.10-12; Val. Max. 3.7.1e; Gell. 4.18.7—-12). Formally, the 
challenge must have been to L. Scipio, and Polybius’ wording shows that the money 
in question was Antiochus’ initial indemnity payments. According to Gellius, the 
demand was made by the tribunes Petillii, at the instigation of Cato. It is likely that 
the incident took place in 187 and preceded the trial of L. Scipio. For Mommsen and 
Fraccaro, the true role of the Petillii was limited to this episode, and their leading part 
in the trials was Antias’ invention. 

Antias differed from the alternative version of L. Scipio’s trial which Gellius 
regarded as preferable (6.19) not only in making Africanus pre-decease the trial, but 
also in his account of the trial procedure. According to Gellius, Antias made the 
charge peculatus, and we know from Livy that in his version the trial was conducted 
by a specially established guaestio. In the alternative version (for which Gellius is our 
only source), the procedure was a iudicium populi in which a fine was imposed by the 
prosecuting tribune, whose name is given as C. Minucius Augurinus (an otherwise 
unknown individual). The implication seems to be that Minucius (exceptionally) 
demanded sureties for the fine before the comitial hearing, and this led to the 
attempted imprisonment of L. Scipio (Fraccaro, Opuscula, 1. 285, 378). Gellius 
appeals to the authority of weteres annales for this version: in view of his insistence on 
his source’s age, he (or Nepos) may have been drawing on a writer earlier than Antias, 
perhaps one of the late second-century historians. Gellius also quotes the tribunes’ 
decrees from this annalistic source; he regards them as genuine documents, but they 
are clearly the annalist’s own work (Fraccaro, Opuscula, 1. 288-9). 
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These two versions of the procedure used against L. Scipio cannot be reconciled 
(contra: R. A. Bauman, Lamyers in Roman Republican Politics (Munich, 1983), 210—11; 
Gruen in Malkin and Rubinsohn (eds.), Leaders and Masses, 75-6). The establishment 
of a special quaestio is not unparalleled at this period: the closest parallel is the guaest1o 
set up in 172, also by a plebiscite, to inquire into M. Popillius Laenas’ mistreatment of 
the Statellates (Livy 42.21.4-22.8, perhaps also from Antias). However, the details 
of Antias’ account include some anachronistic features (cf. Fraccaro, Opuscula, 1. 310—- 
1g), and a tribunician trial may be the more likely procedure. A tribunician trial would 
have been directed against L. Scipio alone, and, if this version is correct, the material 
relating to his subordinates in Antias’ account must be fictitious. 

The most likely date for L. Scipio’s trial is 187 (so Fraccaro, Opuscula, 1. 376-7; 
conira. Mommsen, RF 2. 481-4 and R. A. Bauman, Lamyers in Roman Republican 
Politics (Munich, 1983), 197-8, arguing on inadequate grounds for 184): with this 
dating the trial took place while the issues relating to the command against Antiochus 
were still fresh and followed on from the concerns raised in the senate by the Petillii. 
The one certain feature of the trial is the intervention of the tribune Gracchus to 
save L. Scipio from prison (so well attested that it must be authentic). This 
offers some further support for the dating to 187, since other tribunician activity by 
Gracchus in that year is attested by Livy 39.5.1-6; however, this notice too may derive 
from Antias. 

We have no information on the ultimate outcome of L. Scipio’s trial other than 
Antias’ tale of the confiscation of his property and his resulting impoverishment. 
It is usually supposed that proceedings lapsed after Gracchus’ intervention (so 
e.g. Fraccaro, Opuscula, 1. 378-9); however, Bandelli (Index 5 (1974/5), 102—7) argues 
that the conviction was confirmed and the fine exacted. The story of L. Scipio’s 
impoverishment is doubtless a fiction, and has been generally taken as Antias’ own 
invention. However, Pliny’s evidence on Scipio’s games in 186 (nal. 33.138) suggests 
that this element may have entered the tradition earlier (see below on F53), and, if so, 
this gives further support for dating the trial to187. 

As for Africanus’ trial, the episode in which he induced those present to disperse 
is reported by Polybius (23.14.2-4) and so must be authentic. The details that the 
incident took place on the anniversary of Zama and that the crowd accompanied 
Scipio to sacrifice on the Capitol are not in Polybius, but are well attested in the later 
tradition, and, if not genuine, will be early inventions. Whereas Antias made the 
Petillii the prosecutors, Livy notes a variant tradition in which the prosecuting 
tribune was M. Naevius (38.56.2, 6; 39.52.3-4), also reported at Val. Max. 3.7.1g 
and Gell. 4.18.3—6. Some scholars deny that Africanus was prosecuted at all, holding 
that the incident in which he dispersed the crowd took place at a meeting held in 
connection with his brother’s trial, and dismissing Naevius’ name as the result of 
confusion with the poet (L. de Regibus, J/ processo degh Scipioni (Turin, 1921), 16-18; 
De Sanctis, SR 4.1. 594-5; Gruen in Malkin and Rubinsohn (eds.), Leaders and 
Masses, 83-6). However, Polybius’ language clearly indicates that a prosecution had 
been launched against Africanus, and the supposed confusion with the poet is 
unlikely. Livy 39.52.4 cites a magistrate list (dri magistratuum) as showing that 
M. Naevius was tribune in 184. If this is correct and if it was Naevius who prosecuted 
Africanus, it follows that the trial took place in 184. 
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Mommsen and Fraccaro accepted M. Naevius as prosecutor and the consequent 
dating of Africanus’ trial to 184. The context is indeed plausible: later that year 
L. Scipio was a candidate for the censorship, and his opponents may have hoped to 
use the trial to spoil his chances (a tactic which had been used effectively against 
the Scipios’ associate Glabrio in 189). However, the attestation for M. Naevius as 
prosecutor is somewhat obscure. Both Livy and Gellius mention him in association 
with a work which purported to be a speech by Africanus, but which they themselves 
suspected and must, as is now generally agreed, have been spurious. Livy in particular 
states that, although he was not mentioned in the text of the speech, the name of 
M. Naevius as Africanus’ opponent appeared on its title (index) (Livy 38.56.6, 
39.52.3). It is likely that M. Naevius was named as the prosecutor in some annalists’ 
accounts and that this tradition led to his being included in the title of the speech. It 
should, however, be noted that we have no clear trace of an annalistic account of the 
trial which narrated it under the consular year 184. 

According to Fraccaro, the proceedings against the Scipios opened in 187 with the 
Petillii’s move in the senate, to which Africanus responded by tearing up the accounts; 
this was followed later in the year by the tribune C. Minucius Augurinus’ prosecution 
of L. Scipio; hostilities were then renewed in 184 with M. Naevius’ prosecution 
of Africanus, following which he withdrew to Liternum. This is a plausible 
reconstruction of events, and perhaps the best that can be offered. However, as the 
caveats noted above indicate, some of the foundations on which this—and any 
other-——reconstruction must rest are by no means secure. 

Caution is particularly in order in assessing Antias’ contribution. We have little 
knowledge of how the trials were presented by his annalistic predecessors or how 
uniform an account they gave. It may be, as Mommsen and Fraccaro supposed, 
that they gave an account which was close to the truth and that Antias radically 
refashioned his narrative to suit his own rhetorical priorities. However, we cannot 
exclude the alternative possibility that he was not only striving for rhetorical effect 
but also attempting to make sense out of discordant and incoherent materials. 
Antias himself is likely to have been responsible for some, and perhaps for all, of the 
distinctive features of his account—the grouping of all the events under the year 187, 
the order of the trials and the backdating of Africanus’ death, the leading role ascribed 
to the Petillii, and the presentation of L. Scipio’s trial as a guaestio. However, we 
should not assume as confidently as did Mommsen and Fraccaro that this was simply 
a case of a rhetorical writer wilfully replacing a consistent earlier tradition with what 
he regarded as a better story. 

The following notes deal with further points of detail relating to the individual 
fragments. 


F49 Having decided that, for all the uncertainties, Antias’ account would provide 
the best foundation for his narrative, Livy alerted the reader to its problematic 
character at the outset with this reference to Antias. Luce, Livy, 92~104 effectively 
refutes the view that Livy became aware of the difficulties only after completing the 
first part of the narrative. 

One of the Petillii must be Q. Petillius Spurinus, who became consul in 176, and 
the other must be his cousin (Miinzer, RE 19. 1138). The name is spelt ‘Petilius’ 
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throughout in the MSS of Livy and Gellius, but the spelling ‘Petillius’ is used in the 
fastt Capitolini and in most other inscriptions. 


F50 In his account of the trials of the Scipios Livy merely noted that other sources 
disagreed with Antias on the identity of Africanus’ accuser and the place and date 
of his death, and expressed his own uncertainty (38.56.1—6, 39.1.1). However, he 
returned to the date of Africanus’ death under 183, noting that Polybius and Rutilius 
dated it under that year, and he now produced an original piece of historical criticism 
(39.52.1-5). Despite having followed Antias for his earlier narrative of the trials, Livy 
here accepts that M. Naevius was Africanus’ accuser, on the evidence of the title of the 
work purporting to be Africanus’ speech (cf. 38.56.6), adduces the libri magistratuum 
to date Naevius’ tribunate to 184, and on this basis rejects Antias’ dating of Africanus’ 
death to 187. In objection to the dating to 183 he acutely notes that Cato and 
L. Valerius Flaccus as censors in 184 did not confirm Africanus as princeps senalus but 
instead appointed Valerius himself, and concludes that this could not have happened 
if Africanus had still been alive. Livy’s preferred date for Africanus’ death accordingly 
corresponds to late in the consular year 185 or early in 184. 

The surviving fragments of Polybius’ account of Africanus’ death (23.14) show that 
he dated it in his Olympiad year 183/2, starting in autumn 183. He dated the deaths 
of Africanus, Hannibal, and Philopoemen to the same year, and may have allowed 
himself some latitude to achieve this synchronism, but Polybius’ evidence should 
mean that Africanus died no earlier than summer 183. The solution to the problem 
raised by Livy may be, as Mommsen suggested (RF 2. 488-9), that, when they 
conducted the /ectio of the senate early in their term, the censors reappointed 
Africanus as princeps senatus, but, before they completed the /ustrum in or around 
October 183, Scipio had died and Valerius had been appointed in his place. Cic. sen. 
19 gives various contradictory indications on the date of Africanus’ death; the text is 
probably corrupt, but it seems most likely that Cicero dated the death to the vear 
before Cato’s censorship, i.e. the consular year 185, which must be wrong. See further 
Walbank, Comm. 3. 235-9; Briscoe, Comm. 3. 395-6. 

For Livy’s citation of Rutilius see on Rutilius 21 F11. 


F51 On the complex issues raised by this passage see Briscoe, Comm. 3. 172, 194—5. 
Aware that the sum assessed against L. Scipio appears implausibly high, Livy 
avoids making his usual denunciation of Antias’ exaggerated figures. Instead, he 
essays some untypically ingenious source-criticism, suggesting that the gold and 
silver figures may have been transposed through a scribe’s error, and going on to argue 
that the corrected figures would be in agreement with another piece of evidence. This 
remark leads into his extended digression on variant versions of the Scipionic trials. 
Livy calculates the figures he found in his text of Antias (6,000 Ib. gold, 480 Ib. 
silver) as equivalent to 24 million sesterces and the transposed figures he regards as 
more plausible (480 lb. gold, 6000 Ib. silver) as equivalent to 4 million sesterces. The 
basis of his calculations is obscure. Mommsen, Geschichte des romischen Munzmesens 
(Berlin, 1860), 402—3 n. 115, held that Livy reckoned a pound of gold as equivalent 
to 4,000 sesterces and used the gold: silver ratio of 1:11.91 which (in Mommsen’s 
view) was in force in his own day, and so the precise calculations were respectively 
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24,161,280 and 3,936,000 sesterces. However, this solution is purely speculative, 
and the indications for gold and silver values given by Livy at 38.11.8, 38.13 (from 
Polybius) imply lower totals. 

The source with which Livy seeks to bring Antias in agreement here is the account 
of Africanus’ tearing up of the account-book in the senate. In the version of the story 
followed by Livy (38.55.10-12) and Valerius Maximus (3.7.1), Africanus declares 
that, having brought 200 million sesterces to the treasury, he should not be asked to 
give account of 4 million. Livy’s suggestion is, of course, misguided: there can be no 
relation betweeen the figures in this story and Antias’ fines. The figures are in any case 
problematic, being much lower than the corresponding figures in Polybius’ version of 
the story (23.14.9), respectively 15,000 and 3,000 talents (1 talent=6,o00 drachmai or 
denarii=24,000 sesterces, so 4 million sesterces= 166.6 talents, 200 million sesterces = 
8,333.3 talents). Furthermore, Polybius’ figures pose their own problems: his 
language indicates that they correspond to Antiochus’ indemnity payments, but, 
whereas 15,000 talents represents the full total which he was due to pay over twelve 
vears, the 3,000 talents includes not just the first payment of 500 talents made to 
L. Scipio, but the rest of the initial payment made to his successor Cn. Manlius Vulso. 
The challenge in the senate may in fact have been directed at Vulso as well as the 
Scipios. 

As noted above, if Antias was wrong in representing the process against L. Scipio 
as a guaestio, the alleged involvement of his subordinates must be a fiction. The 
Hostilii are otherwise attested, but no Furius Aculeo is heard of elsewhere, and he 
may be an invented figure. 


F52  Géellius appends this notice of Antias’ variant to his account of the trial of 
L. Scipio, which portrays it as a tribunician prosecution by C. Minucius Augurinus, 
with an intervention by Africanus, and cites what Gellius mistakenly believes to be 
authentic decrees of the remaining tribunes and of Gracchus. On the issues raised by 
this evidence see above on F'49—52. 


F53 Several successful commanders held votive games in this period: see further 
Bernstein, Ludi publici, 272 ff. Also in 186, shortly before L. Scipio’s games, 
M. Fulvius Nobilior (cos. 189) held games in celebration of his victory over the 
Aetolians, using funds contributed by Greek cities and bringing performers over from 
Greece (Livy 39.5.7—-10, 22.1-2). A Livian notice under the year 179 shows that by 
then it had become common to obtain contributions for games from Rome’s allies 
(Livy 40.44.8-12). 

For those who, like Antias, held that L. Scipio had been impoverished by the 
confiscation of his property in 187 (Livy 38.60; above on F49-52), his ability to fund 
games in 186 required explanation. Livy follows Antias’ account, but, aware of 
the link with the problematic matter of the trials, covers himself by identifying his 
source. In Antias’ version Scipio’s games were assimilated to Fulvius’: these too were 
supported by contributions and included performers from the region in which he had 
fought. However, in view of the delay since Scipio’s command had terminated in early 
189, the regional support for the games is said to have been obtained on a later 
embassy. It is not impossible that Scipio’s reported embassy to mediate between 
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Antiochus and Eumenes is authentic, since a dispute between them on the status of 
Pamphylia had been referred back to the senate in 188 (Pol. 21.46.11; Livy 38.39.17; 
cf. Gruen, Hellenistic World, 105-6; S. Ager, Interstate Arbitrations in the Greek World, 
337-90 Bc (Berkeley, 1996), 279-80). However, it is more likely, as has been generally 
supposed, that it is a fiction, probably Antias’ own. 

Another version of the funding of Scipio’s games is given by Pliny, nat. 33.138: 
populus R. stipem spargere coepit Sp. Postumto Q. Marcto cos.; tanta abundantia pecuniae 
eral ut eam conferrel L. Scipioni, ex qua ts ludos fecit (‘the Roman people began lavish- 
ing donations in the consulship of Sp. Postumius and Q. Marcius (186); there was 
such an abundance of money that they contributed funds to L. Scipio, from which he 
gave games’). The context of this tale must have been Scipio’s impoverishment: the 
Roman people took pity on him and made a subscription, and this yielded so much 
that he was able to give the games. This version can hardly have stood in Antias or a 
writer dependent on him (contra: Mommsen, RF 2. 465-6 n. 96; Fraccaro, Opuscula, 
1. 322). More probably it derives from an annalist independent of Antias, and so 
shows that the tale of L. Scipio’s impoverishment was established in the tradition 
before Antias. 

Scipio will have hoped that his games would help to restore his prestige after his 
trial. Many scholars suppose that it was only after the trial that he decided to hold 
them, belatedly inventing the vow. They accordingly accept Antias’ claim that Scipio 
only announced the vow late, though rejecting the associated embassy. This may be 
so, but if we reject the traditions on the games’ funding we must then suppose that 
Scipio had retained sufficient funds to mount them from his own resources, perhaps 
from booty. 

Bandelli (Index 3 (1972), 313-14; 5 (1974/5), 109-13) accepts that the games were 
funded by a popular stips and by contributions from the Asian allies, and holds that 
in addition the senate made a grant and that this occasioned the episode in which 
Scipio Africanus took the keys of the aerarium from a recalcitrant quaestor, normally 
attributed to his second consulship (Pol. 23.14.5-6; Livy 38.55.13; Val. Max. 3.7.1 f.; 
Plut. mor. 196F). 

See further Briscoe, Comm. 3. 298-9. 


F54 Poisoning had been one of the crimes alleged to have been associated with the 
Bacchanalia (Livy 39.8.8), and renewed poisoning investigations, both in Rome and in 
the rural communities, were one of the ways in which continuing security concerns 
were expressed in the years following the suppression of the Bacchanalia in 186. At 
the start of the year 184 the praetor Q. Naevius Matho had been assigned the conduct 
of these inquiries as well as the province of Sardinia (Livy 39.38.3). Further such 
inquiries followed in 180-179 (Livy 40.37.4-7, 43-23, 44.6). 

Livy names Antias here in order to indicate a doubt about the high number 
reported as condemned. 


F55 Of the seven senators whom Cato and his colleague L. Valerius Flaccus 
expelled in their censorship in 184, L. Quinctius Flamininus was the most eminent, 
both in his own right as a former consul and as brother of the great T. Quinctius 
Flamininus, the conqueror of Philip V of Macedon and censor in 189. As consul in 
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192 L. Flamininus had campaigned in northern Italy, against the Boii and/or the 
Ligurians (the notices at Livy 35.22.3~4, 40.2—4 are doublets). Our sources agree that 
the principal ground for his expulsion from the senate was that during this command 
he had an execution carried out at a party to gratify a prostitute, but the details of the 
allegation are disputed. 

Livy 39.42.7—43.5 follows a contemporary speech by Cato himself, according to 
which the prostitute was a Carthaginian boy called Philippus, the victim was a Boian 
deserter, and Flamininus killed the man himself with a sword. He then reports the 
alternative version of Antias, according to which the prostitute was female, the victim 
was a condemned prisoner, and he was executed with an axe. Livy’s report of Cato’s 
speech is corroborated by the other surviving fragment of the speech, which includes 
the name Philippus (Cato, orat. F71 Malc.=F55 Cugusi=Isid. diff’ uerb. 5). Livy’s 
pride in his own consultation of Cato’s speech prompted him to yet another jibe 
against Antias, but his criticism takes no account of what may have stood in Antias’ 
predecessors. 

Cicero, in his dialogue De senectute, in which Cato is principal speaker, makes him 
state the charge against L. Flamininus as follows: ‘for when he was consul in Gaul, he 
was persuaded by a prostitute at a dinner to execute with an axe one of those who were 
in chains, condemned to death’ (sen. 42: ille enim cum esset consul in Gallia, exoratus 
in conuiuto a scorto est ut securi feriret aliquem eorum qui in uinculis essent, damnati ret 
capitalis). Cicero’s version thus agrees with that of Antias as to the identity of the 
victim and the mode of execution; the ambiguity of the word scortum leaves the 
sex of the prostitute unclear. He was evidently unaware of the speech of Cato used 
by Livy. 

Two later sources agree with Antias that a female prostitute induced L. Flamininus 
to behead a condemned prisoner, namely Val. Max. 2.9.3 and Sen. conir, 9.2 (report- 
ing the utterances of various declaimers on this theme). wir. ill. 47.4 also makes the 
victim a prisoner. 

Plutarch treats L. Flamininus’ expulsion at length at Cato 17.1-6 and Flam. 
18.3-19.5. In both lives he makes the prostitute male and gives an account of the 
events leading up to the execution similar to that attributed to Cato’s speech in Livy 
39.42.8—-11. However, Plutarch’s preferred version of the sequel is that the victim 
was a condemned prisoner and that he was beheaded with an axe by a lictor; he states 
that this was the account given by most writers, and notes that Cicero attributed 
this version of the victim’s identity to Cato himself. He also notes the alternative 
version attributed by Livy to Cato’s speech, that the victim was a Gallic deserter 
and Flamininus executed him with his own hand, and at Flam. 18.10 he conjectures 
that Cato gave this version to strengthen the charge against Flamininus. In that 
biography Plutarch also remarks on Antias’ version of the prostitute’s sex. In view of 
his comments about the weight of source testimony and of his evidence about the 
dispute following L. Flamininus’ expulsion, not attested in any of our other 
sources, we can be sure that, in addition to the De senectute and Livy, Plutarch 
consulted at least one further source directly (perhaps Nepos’ lost, full-length life 
of Cato). It is uncertain whether he took his information on Antias’ account from 
Livy or consulted it directly (for Plutarch’s possible use of Antias in this life see below 
on F'56, 71). 
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Antias is sometimes held to have invented the claim that L. Flamininus’ victim was 
a condemned prisoner (so e.g. Wiseman, Clio’s Cosmetics, 32-3, Oakley, Comm. 1. 91). 
This would require us to suppose that both Cicero and Plutarch’s lost source(s) 
followed Antias. It seems much more likely that this version of the victim’s identity 
was established in the historical tradition before Antias. 

Livy was probably not Plutarch’s only source for Flamininus’ lover being male. 
Antias’ claim that the lover was a female prostitute may thus have diverged from the 
earlier tradition. 

For further discussion see Fraccaro, Opuscula, 1. 420-35; R. E. Smith, CQ 38 
(1944), 89-95, at 92; Astin, Cato, 79-80; E. M. Carawan, C7 85 (1990), 316-29; 
W. Suerbaum, W34 19 (1993), 85-109; Briscoe, Comm. 3. 358-62. Smith refutes 
the view of A. Klotz, RAM 84 (1935), 46-53, that Antias was Plutarch’s source for all 
the non-Polybian material in his life of Flamininus. 


F56 The Romans’ defeat of Antiochus had obliged Hannibal, who had taken 
refuge with him, to continue his wanderings, and he was eventually received and 
employed as a commander by King Prusias I of Bithynia. However, when a Roman 
embassy headed by Flamininus visited Prusias, Hannibal took his own life to avoid 
arrest. Livy had already given an account of Hannibal’s death drawn from Polybius 
under the consular year 183 at 39.51. Oddly, instead of noting Antias’ variant 
there, Livy instead appends it at the end of his account of that year (cf. Luce, 
Livy, 203). 

Other sources for Hannibal’s death besides Livy’s notices include Nepos, Hann. 
12.1-13.1 (noting the variant datings of Atticus 33 F8 and Sulpicius Blitho 55 F1); 
Val. Max. 9.2 ext. 2; Plut. Flam. 20-1; App. Syr. 11.43-4; Paus. 8.11.11; Justin 32.4.8; 
uir. ill, 42.6; 51.5; Zonar. 9.21.7. Polybius narrated Hannibal’s death under his 
Olympiad year 183/2, and it in fact probably occurred in late 183 or early 182 
(Walbank, Comm. 3. 237, III. 469). 

Antias’ version is also reported, without naming him, by Plut. Flam. 21.14: 616 Kat 
daow é€viot Tov Titov obK ad’ éavtod TabTa mpakat, TeudOnvar d€ mpeoBevT ny 
peta Aevkiou Skitiwvos, oddev GAXo THs mpecBetas Exovans Epyov y TOV 
AvviBov @avarov (‘therefore some also say that Titus (i.e. Flamininus) did this not on 
his own responsibility, but having been sent as ambassador with Lucius Scipio for no 
other purpose than Hannibal’s death’). Plutarch is more likely to have consulted 
Antias directly rather than taking this information just from Livy’s brief report 
(contra Nissen, Kritische Untersuchungen, 290). It is improbable that Plutarch’s notice 
derives not from Antias but from a common source, as suggested by Smith, CQ 38 
(1944), 93. 

The primary purpose of Flamininus’ embassy was to end the war which Prusias 
had been waging with King Eumenes of Pergamum since 187 (on which see 
C. Habicht, CAH? 8. 325-8). The sources differ over whether the senate had 
instructed Flamininus to demand Hannibal’s surrender (so Nepos, Justin, Zonaras) 
or whether he acted on his own initiative (so Plutarch, Appian, Pausanias); Livy 
39.51.1-3 is carefully non-committal on the responsibility for Hannibal’s death. 
Antias, however, as Livy’s and Plutarch’s reports show, stated explicitly that the 
embassy had been instructed to seek Hannibal’s death. 
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Flamininus will have had colleagues on his embassy (Roman embassies normally 
had at least three members). Polybius often named only the leading ambassador, and it 
is possible that he passed over the presence of L. Scipio and Scipio Nasica on this 
embassy to spare his Scipionic friends from the taint of Hannibal’s death. L. Scipio 
would have been an appropriate ambassador to Prusias, with whom he and his brother 
Africanus had established good relations in 190 (Pol. 21.11; Livy 37.25), and neither 
his recent political troubles nor Nasica’s responsibilities as a colonial commissioner 
for Aquileia (Livy 39.55.5) necessarily preclude their membership of the embassy. 
However, three ex-consuls would have been an unusually strong team, and it is more 
likely that Flamininus’ colleagues were more junior, and that the Scipios’ presence 
on the embassy is an invention, probably, as has usually been supposed, the work of 
Antias himself. 

See further Briscoe, Comm. 3. 391-2. 


F57 This and the following fragment come from Antias’ account of the discovery 
and burning of the supposed books of Numa in 181. Antias had reported the burial of 
the books in his account of Numa’s reign (Fg). See further on that fragment and on 
Hemina 6 F35. 

In his account of Numa’s reign Livy made no reference to the books, and inveighed 
against the popular error that Numa was a pupil of Pythagoras (1.18.2—4). At 40.29.3— 
14 he gives a detailed account of the discovery and suppression of the books, carefully 
avoiding affirming their authenticity, a scepticism which may be his own contribution. 
He regards the claim that the philosophical books were Pythagorean as an instance of 
what he had by now come to regard as Antias’ habitual mendacity. However, on this 
occasion at least he was doing Antias an injustice: Pliny’s testimony shows that this 
feature was already present in both Hemina’s and Piso’s accounts, and so Antias was 
here simply following the established tradition. See further introduction, I. 301. 

Much of Livy’s account of the episode may be drawn from Antias, but he gives the 
number of books in each category as seven, as Piso (9 F14) had done, whereas Pliny 
and Plutarch tell us that Antias gave the number as twelve (Fga, b). Nissen (Kritische 
Untersuchungen, 236; cf. Forsythe, Piso, 209-11) held that Antias was Livy’s sole 
source in this section, and that Antias in fact followed Piso on the number of books, 
with Pliny and Plutarch being led astray by an early scribal error (presumably in 
Antias’ first account under Numa, as Forsythe). However, it seems more likely 
that Livy has combined material from two annalistic sources. The other source cannot 
be Piso himself, since Piso made the philosophical books Pythagorean, and Livy 
could hardly have blamed Antias for this if he was also using Piso’s account. Most 
probably, Livy’s second annalistic source was, as usual in the fourth and fifth 
decades, Quadrigarius (so Klotz, Hermes 50 (1915), 531; id., Livius und seine 
Vorgdnger, 58; Rosen, Chiron 15 (1985), 69; Briscoe, Comm. 3. 480-3). Quadrigarius 
will have followed Piso on the number of books, but omitted the Pythagorean claim, 
perhaps recognizing its chronological impossibility. 


F58 At nat. 13.87 Pliny cites two sections of Antias’ work for the supposed books 
of Numa. The first citation, from book 2 (Fga), is clearly from Antias’ account of 
Numa’s reign, which other fragments also locate in that book. If the present fragment 
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stood in Antias’ third book, as Pliny’s manuscripts state, we would have to suppose 
that the topic of Numa’s burial was continued over the book division, with a forward 
reference to the discovery and burning of the books in 181 on a scale extended enough 
to include the senate’s decree. It is evidently preferable to suppose that the trans- 
mitted book number is corrupt and that the citation is, like F57, from Antias’ account 
of the events of 181. Since Antias treated events of 137/6 in book 22 (F12—13), it is 
plausible that the transmitted number should be emended to make the reference to 
book 13, as by Nipperdey, reported by Gutschmid, Kleine Schrifien 5 (Leipzig, 1894), 
527 (accepted by Peter, at HRR’ 1. cccvi n. 3, but not noted under the fragment, his 
F 15, still placed in book 3). Forsythe (Piso, 20g—11; ‘Dating and arranging’ (2002), 
107) emends the reference to book 53, but this is in accordance with his unacceptable 
view of the work’s structure: see introduction, I. 298. 

Pliny’s words need not mean that Antias quoted the senatorial decree ordering the 
burning of the books verbatim, rather than in indirect speech. If the citation did 
purport to be verbatim, Antias probably used his own words rather than quoting the 
text of the decree, but here, as elsewhere, he surely consulted the senate record 
(see introduction, I. 303). There is no reason to suppose that this decree was Antias’ 
free invention (as do Badian, ‘Early historians’, 35 n. 108, and Oakley, Comm. 1. 91). 
Livy’s account of the decree (40.29.12—13) may be based on Antias’ report. 


F59 The expulsion from the senate in 174 of the brother of the censor Q. Fulvius 
Flaccus is also mentioned by Vell. 1.10.6, Val. Max. 2.7.5, and Frontin. Str. 4.1.32. 
Velleius and Valerius Maximus both mention that he was consors with the censor. 
Valerius Maximus and Frontinus state that he was expelled because, as military 
tribune, he had dismissed a legion without the authority of the consul in command. 
This incident took place in Liguria in 180, and is narrated by Livy 40.41.7-11. 
However, the identity of the offender is problematic. In the present passage Livy 
names him as L. Fulvius, but at 40.41.7 he names him as M. Fulvius Nobilior, 
while Velleius calls him Cn. Fulvius (the other sources give no praenomen). The 
consul in command in 180 was A. Postumius Albinus, who was the other censor in 
174. However, Livy 40.41.7 implies that the offending military tribune was brother of 
Q. Fulvius Flaccus, cos. suff. 180, rather than of his cousin Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 
cos. 179, cens. 174, while Livy 40.30.4 reports that the latter’s brother M. Fulvius 
was with him in Hither Spain in 181. Miinzer, RE 7. 240-1, resolves the tangle by 
postulating a single individual, M. Fulvius Flaccus, who served in Spain in 181 and 
Liguria in 180 and was expelled from the senate in 174, despite being the censor’s 
brother. This solution is accepted by Scullard, Roman Politics’, 192, 286, but doubted 
by Broughton, MRR 1. 391 n. 3. 

Consortes were heirs, usually brothers, who continued in common ownership of the 
inherited property. For this inheritance pattern see Pliny epist. 8.18.4; Gell. 1.9.12; 
Gaius inst. 3.154a; Ulpian dig. 17.2.52.6, 8. C. Bannon, The Brothers of Romulus: 
Fraternal Pietas in Roman Law, Literature and Society (Princeton, 1997), 12-61, 
discusses consortium in detail, interpreting it as an archaic practice associated with 
intestacy which subsequently survived merely as a traditional ideal. However, some 
brothers evidently did continue to hold their property in this way, as in this case 
(discussed by Bannon, op. cit. g4—6) and perhaps the Domitii mentioned by Pliny. 
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It is not clear why Livy felt it necessary to identify Antias as his source for the detail 
that the censor and his brother held their inheritance in consortium. 


F60 In spring 172 King Eumenes of Pergamum visited Rome in person and 
denounced the Macedonian king Perseus to the senate. This meeting played a crucial 
part in bringing about the senate’s decision for war against Perseus, and the Third 
Macedonian War duly followed in 171. Livy’s detailed narrative of Eumenes’ visit 
is taken from Polybius (42.11.2-14.1; Nissen, Kritische Untersuchungen, 245), and 
Polybius’ account is also the source for App. Mac. 11.1-2 and Diod. 29.34. The visit is 
also mentioned by Plut. Cato 8.12—13 and Val. Max. 2.2.1. 

During the war the Romans’ relations with Eumenes deteriorated. Although 
Pergamene forces assisted the Romans throughout the war, Eumenes was suspected 
of negotiations with Perseus, and after the war the Romans retaliated by snubbing 
him. His brother Attalus (the future King Attalus II) remained in favour, and was 
warmly received at Rome in 167, but the senate denied audience to Eumenes 
the following year and it refused to help him in his conflict with the Galatians. 
See further Gruen, Hellenistic World, 557-63, 573-8 (with references); C. Habicht, 
C.1H? 8. 332-4. 

In Antias’ version the record was rewritten to blacken Eumenes in justification 
for the later rupture: his role in warning Rome against Perseus before the war was 
transferred to Attalus, and he was represented as failing to assist Rome during the 
war (F61). It is usually assumed that Antias himself was wholly responsible for this 
version of events, but he may have been following or developing what he found in 
earlier annalists (cf. on F35). 

Livy’s statement that the majority of historians made Eumenes, not Attalus, the 
visitor, shows that this version stood in Quadrigarius (the only other writer cited in 
the fifth decade) as well as in Polybius. His further comment that these writers were 
‘those whom you would prefer to trust’ refers particularly to Polybius (cf. his praise at 


30.45.5, 33.10.10). 


F61 Livy narrates the course of the Third Macedonian War in 169 at 44.1.1—13.11, 
following Polybius, and then appends this notice of Antias’ variant account of 
Eumenes’ role. Livy’s Polybian narrative shows that Attalus commanded a contingent 
of Pergamene troops serving with the consul Q. Marcius Philippus on his advance 
into Macedonia (44.4.11), and that Eumenes commanded a squadron of twenty 
ships assisting the praetor C. Marcius Figulus in his assaults on Cassandrea and 
Demetrias (44.10.12, 11.4, 12.4, 13.8) and paid a congratulatory visit to the consul 
before returning home (44.13.10). A rumour is reported of negotiations with the 
Macedonian commanders at Demetrias (44.13.9), but no criticism is implied of 
Eumenes’ contributions to the war effort. 

Antias’ version forms part of his hostile portrayal of Eumenes and contrasting 
favourable presentation of his brother (see on F 60). It appears that he represented 
Eumenes as taking part in the land, rather than the naval, operations in 169. No doubt 
there were other variations between his and Polybius’ account of the year’s campaigns 
on which Livy did not trouble to remark. 
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F62 The booty displayed in L. Aemilius Paullus’ triumph in 167, following his 
defeat of Perseus, included the Macedonian royal treasure. As Livy notes, here for 
once Antias’ figure appears too low. Other sources give higher figures: 210 million 
sesterces (Vell. 1.9.6) or 300 million sesterces (Pliny mat. 33.56). Velleius’ figure is 
the most likely to be correct, and the figure in Livy’s copy of Antias may have 
been corrupt. For other indications of the scale of the booty see Pol. 18.35.4; 
Diod. 31.8.10—12; Plut. Aem. 32-33. 


F63 Paullus’ triumph on 27—9 November 167 was followed on 17 February 166 (still 
in the same consular year) by the triumph of L. Anicius Gallus over the Illyrian king, 
Gentius (/nscr. Ital. 13.1.556). Gentius had been Perseus’ ally, and the Roman 
campaign against him, like that against Perseus, had resulted in the capture of the 
king and his treasure. Livy rightly recognizes that Antias’ figure for the sale of 
the non-cash booty is excessive. 


F64 In general on the chronology of the secular games see above on F22, and for 
this celebration see on Hemina 6 F4o. Censorinus (quoted in full at Hemina 6 F4o) 
cites three variant dates for this celebration. The dating to 146 given by the con- 
temporary writers must be correct. The dating to 149 was probably invented to bring 
this into line with the hundred-year saeculum which republican writers held should 
elapse between celebrations of the games (the last celebration having been in 249). 
Antias is the earliest writer cited by Censorinus for this dating and may well have 
invented it. 


F65 This confused passage, on the manuscript reading dividing Valerius Antias into 
two individuals, derives from Livy’s notice of the casualty reports of Quadrigarius, 
Antias, and Polybius for the Achaean War. For discussion see commentary on 
Quadrigarius 24 F7o. 


F66 The Cimbri and associated Germanic tribes inflicted defeats on Roman forces 
in 113, 10g, and finally at Arausio (modern Orange) in 105. They were faced at 
Arausio by the consul Cn. Mallius Maximus and by the proconsul Q. Servilius Caepio 
(cos. 106), each with armies of two legions and accompanying allied troops. The 
overwhelming defeat of these forces led the Romans to entrust their defence to 
Marius, who eventually defeated the invaders in 102 and 101. 

Orosius’ evidence justifies the restoration of Antias’ name in the periocha. Both 
reproduce Livy’s report of the Roman losses, which will have cited Antias’ 
huge figures but named him to indicate a doubt about their reliability. Diod. 36.1 
(probably from Posidonius) gives the lower figure of 60,000 soldiers killed, and 
Rutilius Rufus (21 F15) 70,000 according to Criniti’s conjecture (see apparatus ad 
loc.). These figures too may be exaggerated, and can hardly be used as evidence of the 
ratio of allied to citizen troops (J. W. Rich, Historia 32 (1983), 322-3; contra: Brunt, 
IM 68s). 

Orosius’ date by the foundation of the city is seven years too early, and his name for 
the ex-consul killed is incorrect (in fact M. Aurelius Scaurus, suffect consul in 108: 
MRR 1. 557). 
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F67_ The great orator L. Licinius Crassus (born 140, cos. 95, cens. 92), died on 
20 September 91, on the seventh day after making his ‘swan-song’ in the senate, 
defending the tribune M. Livius Drusus against the consul L. Marcius Philippus 
(Cic. de orat. 3.1-8). The sale of his effects is the last dateable event referred to in the 
fragments of Antias. 

For luxury furniture decorated with bronze see on Piso g F39. The luxurious 
fittings of Crassus’ house on the Palatine were celebrated: he was the first Roman to 
have columns of foreign marble in his house (Val. Max. 9.1.4; Pliny nal. 17.2-5, 36.7), 
and he bought two cups by Mentor for 100,000 sesterces (Pliny mal. 33.47); see 
further I. Shatzman, Senatorial Wealth and Roman Politics (Brussels, 1975), 274-5. 
For Antias the sale of Crassus’ effects may have served as an exemplary illustration 
of contemporary luxury. 


F68 Gellius here cites Antias, along with Cato, Quadrigarius, and others as 
authorities for the comparative forms p/uria and compluria rather than (com)plura 
as correct Latin. Cf. also Cato 5 F18. 


F69 For this passage of Arnobius, dealing with the tradition that the head of one 
Olus was found on the site of the Capitol and giving an etymological explanation 
of its name as ‘Caput Oli’, see on Fabius 1 F30. Ursinus’ emendation of the MS 
reading ‘Valerianus’ to ‘Valerius Antias’ has been generally accepted. Whether 
or not this emendation is correct, the reference is more likely to be to Valerius 
Antias than to Cornelius Valerianus (I. 637-8) or to another, otherwise unknown, 
Valerianus. 


F70 That Pliny named his sources in this passage as ‘Gellianus’ and ‘Valerianus’ is 
confirmed by the fact that these names also appear in his list in book 1 of the Natural 
History of the sources used for book 3 (Peter’s emendations were thus misguided). 
Miunzer (Beitrdge ... Plinius, 375-6 n. 1) argued that Pliny did not consult these 
writers directly but was throughout following Varro, who is cited a little later, and that 
in copying from Varro he mistranscribed ‘Gellius’ and ‘Valerius’ as ‘Gellianus’ and 
‘Valerianus’. Here as elsewhere, Miinzer’s claim that Pliny was not consulting 
his named sources directly but only via Varro is very questionable (see General 
Introduction, I. 102—3). However, it remains possible that, however he consulted 
them, Pliny here mistranscribed one or both of his sources’ names. His first source 
was probably Cn. Gellius, who is known to have written on the Marsi, rather than 
an otherwise unknown Gellianus (see further on Cn. Gellius 14 F16). His second 
source could have been either Cornelius Valerianus (I. Appendix 1, 637—8) or another 
Valerianus, but is more likely to have been Valerius Antias. 

The Vidicini or Viticini are not otherwise attested, and, in view of the manuscript 
variance, the correct form of their name remains uncertain: see G. Radke, ‘Viticini’, 
RE 9A. 395. The destruction of their town may have occurred during the conquest of 
Picenum in 269-268 or in the Social War. 


F71_ For this fragment on the booty carried in Flamininus’ triumph in 194 see on 
Tuditanus 10 Fg. We prefer to restore Tuditanus as the name of the source on 
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palaeographical grounds. In favour of Cichorius’ emendation attributing the fragment 
to Antias, it can be argued that (1) the subject matter is typical of Antias’ work (cf. 
F62, 63) and he will certainly have treated the topic; (2) whereas Plutarch nowhere 
else cites Tuditanus, he does cite Antias twice in the life of Flamininus (18.8=F 55b; 
21.14, cf. on F'56). 


26 
L. Cornelius Sisenna 


COMMENTARY 


F1 The story that Antenor betrayed Troy to the Greeks occurs first, allusively, 
in Lycophron (340-3), unless Jacoby was right to think that all the possibilities 
mentioned by Dionysius (1.46.1) were taken from Hellanicus. The charge against 
Aeneas is first found in Menecrates of Xanthus, who wrote in the fourth century BC 
(FGrHist 769F 3); for other sources see commentary on Lutatius 32 F8. Now Livy, in 
the passage alluded to by Servius (1.1.1), says nothing about betrayal—Aeneae 
Antenorique, et uetusti iure hospilti et quia pacts reddendaeque Helenae semper auctores 
fuerant, omne ius belli Achiuos abstinuisse (‘the Achaeans refrained from exercising the 
rights of war against Aeneas and Antenor, both because of rights of long-standing 
hospitality, and because they had always supported peace and the restoration of 
Helen’). It is wrong, however, to doubt that Sisenna, too, really spoke of betrayal, as 
does A. Wlosok, Die Gottin Venus in Vergils Aeneis (Heidelberg, 1967), 45-52. 

It sounds as if Sisenna deliberately denied Aeneas’ role (found in Lutatius 32 F8— 
possibly subsequent to Sisenna, if he is not identified as Q, Lutatius Catulus, the 
consul of ro2 BC: see introduction to Lutatius (no. 32)), perhaps in reply to 
Mithridatic propaganda—and there would have been no point in doing that if he was 
also denying that Antenor had been a traitor at all. One might express surprise that 
Sisenna should produce a version that would seem particularly insulting to the Veneti, 
and Padua in particular, which Antenor was believed to have founded. Rawson 
(Roman Culture, 377) suggests that at the time Sisenna was writing relationships 
with the Veneti were strained because of Rome’s failure to grant them full citizenship 
in the aftermath of the Social War. 

Although the last sentence of the Servian note refers only to Antenor, it cannot be 
assumed that it represents what Sisenna wrote; the language of the DS version is very 
similar to that of Livy. The causal clause, of course, explains creditur (‘is believed’), 
not prodidisse (‘betrayed’). 

The fullest discussions of the Antenor story are by R. Scuderi, CISA 4 (1976), 
28-49 and L. Braccesi, La leggenda di Antenore (Padua, 1984), 123-46; cf. also comm. 
on Cato 5 F58. 


F2 See comm. on Cato 5 Fs. 


F3 On the problems raised by ab urbe condita see I. 307. 

Nonius cites the fragment as an example of iuxtim being used instead of tuxta. 
iuxtim in fact occurs as an adverb in Livius Andronicus frag. 11, also cited by Nonius, 
though this is its first appearance as a preposition; Coelius (15 F58) had used tuxta 
thus; Lucretius (4.501, 1213) twice uses it as an adverb. On adverbs in -zm in 
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early Latin and Sisenna’s fondness for them see T17, F129—-30, 137-8, and 
I. 21, 34. 

There is no doubt that Sisenna is here describing the death of Aeneas, which was 
believed to have occurred at the river Numic(i)us; see commentary on Cato 5 F7, 
Barabino, 81 n. 30; Paratore, StudUrb(B) 49 (1975), 224-5 n. 1, 242-3; C. Sensal, 
CEA 29 (1995), 91-102. But it is quite wrong to add Aeneas to Nonius’ text, as 
Barabino does, mistakenly ascribing the supplement to Peter. 

Cato (5 F7 in ipso proelio non comparuit) and, if the sentence does indeed derive 
from him (see comm. ad loc.), Cassius Hemina (6 F8 parere destit) appear to have 
talked of the (sc. miraculous) disappearance of Aeneas, a story followed by much of 
the subsequent tradition (Diod. 7.5.2, DH 1.64.4, Paul. Fest. 94, OGR 14.2, Zonaras 
7.1), but Sisenna, perhaps in accordance with Epicureanism (cf. Tg and I. 307), seems 
to have recorded violent death in battle. On ofiruncare see Oakley, Comm. 2.244; it isa 
strong word, but it is not a metaphor, as Barabino claims, with irrelevant reference to 
Quintilian ist. 8.6.10. Sisenna’s version is unique in republican historiography, 
as far as we know, but it is found in some later writers (e.g. App. Reg. 1.2; Justin 
43.1.13; Tzetz. Lyc. Alex. 1232; Livy 1.2.6 is equivocal). Sensal nevertheless argues 
(CEA 29 (1995), 99-102) that Sisenna was following an older variant tradition, and 
compares the two versions of the death/disappearance of Romulus: apotheosis or 
dismemberment. 


F4 Peter brought this fragment into conjunction with Orosius 5.18.14, where the 
consul of 90, L. Julius Caesar, is defeated near Aesernia and flees. According to 
Appian (4c 1.40.181), Vettius Scato defeated the consul and moved on Aesernia, 
which had been besieged from the start of the war in g1 (cf. Livy per. 72, and see 
Gabba, Comm. 134). But (i) the fragment of Sisenna presupposes that the siege of 
Aesernia had not yet begun; (ii) according to Orosius, the consul did not return 
immediately to Rome; (iii) since book 1 almost certainly ended before the defeat 
of Caesar in go (see I. 312), the book number would have to be emended. A more 
plausible hypothesis is suggested by Barabino (85) and Frassinetti (4ihenaeum 50 
(1972), 85), namely that Sisenna is talking about Roman citizens in Apulia and 
Samnium, who fled to Aesernia and then to Rome at a time when Italian hostility was 
becoming evident and tensions were rising. Frassinetti rightly points to evidence of 
such tensions already in the first half of gt. 

Aesernia was near the sources of the Volturnus; a Latin colony had been founded 
there in 263 (Livy per. 16, Vell. 1.14.8). 

The fragment is quoted by Nonius as an example of protinus meaning ‘without 
going somewhere else’, rather than ‘without delay’. F1og and Tubero 38 F5 follow. 

Despite the agreement of G and A‘, it is very likely that L’s protenus is the 
transmitted reading and what Sisenna wrote (cf. Neue-Wagener 2. 682). For con- 
sumere with dies, nox, etc. cf. TLL 4.614.58 ff. incerius here has the sense of ‘motion 
lacking a fixed direction’ (cf. TLL 7.1.879.75 ff.). 


F5 Barwick, in his edition of Charisius, first printed the text given, thus producing 
what is very probably a fragment of book 1 of Sisenna’s history. Biicheler ascribed the 
fragment to the Milesiae (cf. I. 309-10), but all the certain citations from the latter by 
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Charisius have Milesiarum xitt. Sensal (110 n. 9) implausibly implies that it belongs to 
the commentary on Plautus (cf. I. 310), claiming that all the other (sc. direct, since 
F136c derives from Varro; cf. Chassignet 3. 196) citations of ‘Sisenna’ in Charisius 
come from this work or the Milesiae. Bucheler took the g of N to represent -que, as, 
it seems, did Peter, though he knew of the reading of Cauchius (J. Cuyck). Barwick 
realized that Cauchius’ annotations in the editio princeps (cf. R. H. Rouse, in Texts and 
Transmission, 52) possessed independent authority, and obviously i is preferable to the 
nonsensical g. 

To identify the event more precisely, however, is a different matter. Most editors, 
assuming that Sisenna jumped directly from the archaeologia to the beginnings of the 
Social War, have seen a reference to the trial of P. Rutilius Rufus in 92, either in a 
general account of events leading to the crisis (cf. Cic. off: 2.75), or in a retrospective 
notice in an account of the /ex iudiciaria of Livius Drusus, which gave the (enlarged) 
senate control of the courts (thus e.g. Frassinetti, Athenaeum 50 (1972), 84). Barabino 
(83-4), on the other hand, sees a description of Drusus’ judiciary reform, and 
supplements the text (see apparatus) to make it refer to the earlier system of 
equestrian juries that Drusus’ reform replaced (she translates: ‘e muto il diritto di 
giudicare attribuito inggiustamente ai cavalieri’, which seems to us an impossible 
rendering of the Latin). But there is no need to assume that Sisenna jumped straight 
from the archaeologia to the late gos; it is equally possible, as we have seen (I. 307), 
that book 1 contained a more extensive introduction to the main narrative, possibly 
including a summary account of earlier struggles and dissensions. Some judicial or 
quasi-judicial process from an earlier period could easily have been presented as a 
iudicium false factum by Sisenna. Examples would include the banishment of Metellus 
Numidicus, the trial of Q. Opimius in 120 (cf. Badian, JRS 46 (1956), 91-6), the 
trials of the Scipios, or—who knows?—the trial of Camillus or the banishment of 
Coriolanus (cf. App. &.c. 1.1.3). 

false (for falso) occurs first here and in Cicero inu. (TLL 6.1.200.5 ff.); the latter is 
probably the earlier. 


F6 This passage of Cicero follows immediately on the one which constitutes 
Fg, and the two were printed together as a single fragment (5P) by Peter. They were 
rightly separated by Barabino, since the first records an event of go (see introduction, 
I. 314 and comm. on Fo), whereas the second clearly belongs with the beginning of 
the Social War in gt. Whether Sisenna placed the outbreak of hostilities in book 1 
or book 2 is uncertain (see introduction, I. 312), so we have left the matter open. At 
div. 1.99 Cicero describes the prodigies as occurring ‘at the beginning of the Marsic 
War’, but in 2.54 and 59 as ‘before the Marsic War’. This should be seen as purely 
stylistic variation; it is likely that Sisenna anticipated Livy in placing prodigy lists 
before significant events which could be seen as the result of a rupture of the pax 
deorum (cf. D. S. Levene, Religion in Livy (Leiden, 1993), passim), and Frassinetti 
(Athenaeum 50 (1972), 87) is wrong to seek to place the first three prodigies in book 1, 
as being before the war, and the last two in book 2 as being ‘pit strettamente legati all’ 
insorgere delle ostilita’. The prodigies reported by the ‘Livian tradition’ (Obs. 54, 
Oros. 5.18.3-6) do not correspond in detail with those attributed to Sisenna by Cicero, 
from which Barabino concludes that Livy used a source other than Sisenna. It may 
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be, however, that Cicero and Livy, respectively, omitted details included by the other; 
there is no case of clear conflict between Cicero on the one hand and Obsequens 
and Orosius on the other (Barabino wrongly takes sanguinem fluxisse to refer to the 
preceding statues of gods, thus creating a conflict with the blood in loaves at Arretium 
in Obsequens and Orosius). It is not legitimate, however, to use the prodigies listed by 
Cicero in §97—8 to supplement those attributed to Sisenna here: they are examples 
of prodigies in general. The mice-gnawed shields reappear in Pliny nat. 8.221, but 
Barabino is not justified in inferring that 2.199 and 7.34 also derive from Sisenna (cf. 
von Domaszewski, SBAW 201.1 (1924), 4, also including, with even less plausibility, 
15.120). 


F7 This fragment must refer to an event early in the Social War. It is possible, but by 
no means certain, that it is taken from the description of a siege, but if so the city in 
question can only be guessed at. Barabino (86-7) thought it was Aesernia, but that is 
in Samnium proper, and unlikely to have been besieged by the Marsi. Frassinetti 
(Athenaeum 50 (1972), 88) suggested Carseoli (cf. Florus 2.6.11) or Alba Fucens 
(cf. Livy per. 72), both, like Aesernia, Latin colonies. 

The fragment is cited as an illustration of proicere meaning ‘thrust forward’ (cf. 
Quadrigarius 24 F6 §16). The fact that it occurs also in the following fragment and 
F84 scarcely justifies Barabino’s comment that Sisenna was particularly fond of it. 
certatim, found also in F45, occurs before Sisenna at Plautus mi/. 715. 

lenta has caused puzzlement to those concerned with Sisenna, but not to editors of 
Macrobius, who have accepted it without comment. Translators (Richard, Marinone, 
Davies, Kaster) have taken it to mean ‘heavy’; there is no such meaning for /entus, 
though it could be taken in the sense of ‘hard to move’ (cf. TLL. 7.2.1162.15 ff.; the 
notion of Chassignet and Beck—Walter that it refers to a hail of stones cannot be right). 
The difficulty, however, is the position of /enta split from saxa by certatim: Sisenna 
does not elsewhere affect this sort of word order. We have therefore followed Peter in 
obelizing the word. 

This is the only certain example of Sisenna using hoste(z)s to refer to the Romans, 
a usage common in Livy; for other possible examples see the commentary on 44, 53, 
64, 69, and 97. 


F8 This fragment follows F7 immediately in Macrobius. The context is quite 
uncertain. Barabino’s suggestion that a soldier of one side or the other climbed the 
tree to observe the enemy’s movements is pure speculation. 

The conjunction of arbor with the name of the species in the same case is relatively 
rare, next occurring in Varro rust. 1.2.20; cf. TLL 2.426.32 ff., which, however, misses 
our fragment. /egere here has the sense of ‘cover with shade’. 

The similarity to Sall. Jug. 93.4 (first noticed by Wolfflin in reviewing Peter’s 1870 
edition; cf. Perutelli, Prolegomeni (2004), 41) could be due to similar circumstances, 
not an indication that Sallust was influenced by Sisenna. 


F9 For the assignment to book 3 see introduction, I. 314. 
Two other passages refer to this event, though without mention of Sisenna. At the 
beginning of the De diuinatione (1.4) Cicero says that L. Julius—i.e. Caesar, consul in 
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go—repaired the temple, and identifies Caecilia as Baliarici filiae—i.e. her father was 
Q. Caecilius Metellus Baliaricus, consul in 123. And Obsequens (55) says that in the 
dream Juno Sospita was fleeing because her temple was being foully besmirched. It 
was being used by married women to perform bodily functions, and a dog had its lair 
and litter there. Caecilia herself cleaned the temple and performed acts of expiation. 
See further P. Kragelund, Historia 50 (2001), 53-75. 

It is unclear whether Sisenna’s statement that the dream corresponded exactly with 
the facts refers to the state of the temple or the prediction of the consequences of 
restoring it to its original state. Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 88) suggests that 
these consequences included the victory of L. Caesar at Acerrae (cf. I. 318). 

It is not clear where Sisenna made his statement that one should not believe 
in dreams (perhaps directed at both Coelius Antipater and Sulla; cf. I. 262, 291 and 
Rawson, Roman Culture, 381). It is hardly likely that he did so in the context of 
the story of Caecilia’s dream. But with the passage of Cicero already split in two 
(cf. comm. on F6), it would introduce a needless complication to assign tum ... 
oportere to ‘unplaced fragments’. 

On the temple of Juno Sospita in the Forum Holitorium, vowed in 197 and 
dedicated in 194, see Coarelli, LTUR 3. 128-9; Kragelund, Historia 50 (2001), 
64-75, argues that it was not this temple but the famous one at Lanuvium that 
was involved. 


F10-12 Lindsay’s Law applies. 


F10 The book number is transmitted as either i or 17. Since, however, this is the first 
of a series of four quotations from Sisenna, the next two of which come from book 3, 
it is highly likely that it too belongs to book 3. See Lindsay, RAM 57 (1902), 203, 
anticipated by Riese. 

Nonius’ lemma concerns the otherwise unattested verb remulcare, which he says 
means ‘to lead forward with a movement as it were gentle and smooth’. The MSS of 
Nonius, however, do not contain an indicative form of remulcare, but remulco retrahil 
or remulcare trahit. Now remulco, ‘with a tow-rope’ or ‘by towing’ occurs three times 
each in Caesar and Livy. It is incredible, however, that Nonius should have taken 
remulco as the first person singular of the present indicative of a verb (as suggested by 
Barabino, 92 n. 4), and it follows that either the lemma or the citation is corrupt. 
Quicherat proposed remulco trahere, Onions just remulco in the former; but the 
following explanation fits remulcare, and it is much more likely that Sisenna coined 
remulcare from remulco, and that Junius’ remulcat is correct. 

Naval events, unsurprisingly, played a very small part in the Social War. According 
to Appian (4.c. 1.49.212), the senate garrisoned the west coast of Italy from Cumae to 
Rome with freedmen. Since freedmen often served in the fleet, it seems likely that it 
was not simply a question of guarding the shore with land-troops, but that naval 
measures were also taken (cf. JLLRP 513). Appian appears to date the senate’s action 
after the threatened revolt of the Etruscans and Umbrians, and at the same time as 
the passing of the /ex Julia, but the connection may be more apparent than real (but 
cf. comm. on F36). If the present fragment does belong in this context, and if F11, 
which came later in Sisenna according to Lindsay’s Law, refers to the battle of the 
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Tolenus (see comm. ad loc.), the naval measures fall in the first half of the year. Other 
fragments dealing with naval events (F35, 47, 48) may well belong in the same 
context, and they are accordingly brought together by Chassignet (her F48-51). 
Barabino links F35, 47, and 48 (F 40-2 in her edition), but separates them without 
explanation from the present fragment (her F11). 


F1l_ The fragment, which by Lindsay’s Law belongs to an earlier part of Sisenna’s 
text than F 12, is plausibly taken by Barabino as referring to the end of the battle of the 
Tolenus, when, according to Appian (4.c. 1.43.192), the Romans were forced into the 
river. The problem concerns the identification of the subject. There is no indication 
in the sources that a large number of rebels were also drowned, and the subsequent 
success of Marius (App. 4c. 1.43.193; thus Frassinetti, Athenaeum 50 (1972), 92) 
involves something entirely different. There is a lot to be said for Peter’s suggestion 
that the subject is the horses on the Roman side. The only other occurrence of 
congenuclare (see below) concerns a horse, and in caput uoluti also makes much more 
sense of horses than men. 

The fragment is cited for the use of congenuclare (the MSS have congenulare ... 
congenulati, but congenuclare is attested at Coelius 15 F41, doubtless imitated by 
Sisenna: Peter prints congenulare ... congenuclati, thinking that Nonius made an 
error), which Nonius glosses as genu replicato cadere (‘to fall with the knee bent’). This 
is indeed the sense in Coelius, cited by Nonius without explanation, but here the 
passive clearly means ‘brought to their knees’. 

This is the first known instance of the use of the past participle of praecipitare as a 
middle; cf. TLL 10.2.466.9 ff. 

uoluti is the easiest change for the transmitted wo/uit, oddly retained by Peter. 


F12 The parallel between duplici fossa ualloque in F13 (referring to the siege of 
Aesernia) and fossas aut uallum here suggests the possibility that this fragment also 
comes from Sisenna’s account of the siege of Aesernia, which had started at the end of 
gt (Livy per. 72). L. Caesar, the consul of go, attempted to relieve it but was defeated 
by Vettius Scato (App. 4c. 1.41.182), who closed on the city and captured it after 
a long siege and further fruitless Roman efforts to raise it. The alteration of be//um to 
uallum is inevitable: even without the parallel fossas aut bellum would be a very peculiar 
phrase (J. H. Onions (JPA 16 (1888), 169) strangely defended bellum remoratum, 
thinking we have a speech before battle, and that the general is telling his troops 
that an easy victory in the open field awaits them, not ‘siege works and lingering 
hostilities’). Barabino cannot be right to think that the hopes of Vettius Scato are 
being described, for he had built the ditches and rampart; an expectation that they 
would not delay (or statement that they had not delayed) the Romans would give the 
opposite of the sense required. It is more likely that the subject of the sentence is a 
Roman commander; he thinks that he will defeat Scato, and thus raise the siege of 
Aesernia. 

Peter and Lindsay print ua/lum remoratum, which is presumably taken to mean ‘a 
rampart that delays you’, but the whole balance of the sentence surely demands that 
both parts involve a prediction. Once again Barabino’s supplement is unnecessary; we 
have a speech in oratio obliqua. 
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The fragment is cited as an example of ugi/is meaning ce/er. It is, in fact, the first 
occurrence of agi/is in Latin, and its use with an abstract noun is highly unusual 
(TLL 1.1325.9 ff.). agilis occurs in Horace and Ovid, and is found once each in Livy 
(30.10.3) and Velleius (2.105.2). 


F13 Since Eserenni is an obvious corruption of Aesernini, we clearly have to do 
with the siege of Aesernia (cf. comm. on F4, 12). According to Appian (4c. 1.41.182), 
after the defeat of L. Caesar (see comm. on F12), the joint Roman commanders at 
Aesernia, L. Cornelius Scipio (cos. 83) and L. Acilius, escaped dressed as slaves, 
and the inhabitants were then forced into submission by hunger. The reference 
to the consumption of the most recently harvested grain suggests that the fragment 
is dealing with the last stages of the siege, probably in the late summer or autumn 
of go (the harvest would have been in late June or July). The ditches and rampart 
were built by the besiegers, to prevent an attack by a relieving army. As Barabino 
observes, Caesar took similar action at Alesia in 52 (BGall. 7.72); see also Livy 
5.1.8-9. 

The fragment is cited for the use of adesus (from adedere), first found here and 
at Cicero Quinct. 40, as equivalent to consumptus. For areae ‘threshing floors’ cf. Livy 
34.9.12 frumentum in areis; alteration is manifestly misguided. 

Though portatum scarcely counts as ‘simple for compound’ of the sort often 
encountered in Tacitus (cf. portaretur for transportaretur at Sall. Iug. 27.5), it is 
not surprising that faced with a choice, Sisenna chose the simple; for portare with 
frumentum see Cic. Verr. 2.3.189 (cf. 191, 193). 


F14  Sisenna is clearly referring to a major battle, but it is impossible to define the 
context more precisely. The fragment is cited by Nonius for the use of binum milium 
numero instead of binis milibus, an unparalleled usage. For the adverbial use of ad 
cf. F48; Briscoe, Comm. 3. 293. 


F15  Barabino’s view that Scaurus’ opposition to Varius’ proposed law (cf. comm. on 
F29) perhaps had the result he hoped for (‘forse la sua azione ebbe lesito da lui 
sperato’) is impossible, because the bill was passed, and the fragment contains a 
counter-factual apodosis, with the protasis missing. It may, nevertheless, refer to 
unsuccessful opposition, by someone, to the bill. (Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 
g2—3) assigns it, for no compelling reasons, to disagreement between Rutilius and 
Marius at the battle of the Tolenus.) 

The fragment is cited for the use of claritudo (rather than claritas). It occurs twice 
in Cato (5 F28, 76 (19)), and was perhaps coined by him (cf. I. 25); claritas is first 
found in Cicero. fortassean occurs in Accius, and, after Sisenna, once in Laberius and 
Cicero, in Varro, and not again before Gellius (7LL 6.1.1143.4 ff.). 

The alliteration in -c- is probably deliberate. 


F16-17  Lindsay’s Law applies. 


F16 Barabino, following Cali, connects this fragment with Appian’s story 
(b.c. 1.42.188) that Papius’ display of Oxyntas, a son of Jugurtha who had been led in 
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Marius’ triumph and then imprisoned in Venusia, induced many Numidians, cavalry 
and infantry, who were serving with L. Caesar, to defect, as a result of which Caesar 
dismissed the remaining Numidians because he could not trust them. Sensal (the 
connection was first suggested by Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 95-6), but he 
was forced to reject it because of his view about the starting point of book 4 (see I. 313, 
III. 385)) sees a reference to the flight of the army of Lafrenius (App. 4c. 1.47.205), 
but dispalati and digressi are not words that would be used of a flight. 

Nonius cites this and the following fragment as examples of dispalare as equivalent 
to separare. The fact that dispalaii is here middle in sense (in fact the verb never occurs 
in the active) does not justify Quicherat’s alteration of the lemma to dispalari est 
separari. The three participles all have more or less the same meaning, and, as 
Barabino observes, are an example of what Quintilian (inst. 8.4.26) called congeries, 
the effect heightened by the repetition of the initial di(s)- (Perutelli (Prolegomeni 
(2004), 20) compares Accius frag. 587-8 discordiae dissipent et disturbent), cf. comm. on 
Fo1. dispalart occurs first here and again in Nepos. It is avoided by Sallust, Livy, and 
Tacitus (TLL 5.1.1389.53 ff.). 


F17 The fragment immediately follows F16 in Nonius and is therefore subject to 
Lindsay’s Law; but Nonius does not say which book it comes from. He introduces it 
only with idem rather than idem eodem, as in F89 (cf. Skutsch, Ennius, 38), but, as with 
F39 and 44, it is probable that it too came from book 3, where we have included it. 
The context is beyond conjecture. 


F18-19 Lindsay’s Law applies. 


F18 It appears that early in go Pompeius Strabo made an unsuccessful attempt 
to besiege Asculum, was repulsed and fled to Firmum; cf. Gabba, C4H? 9. 142-3. 
Barabino (go, 94—5) tentatively assigns not only this fragment, but also F37 and 42 to 
the description of that siege. This fragment almost certainly belongs to the account of 
a siege (Frassinetti (Alhenaeum 50 (1972), 87) implausibly holds that a prodigy, the 
destruction of a temple by a storm or lightning is being described), but, as Barabino 
admits (92), there is no guarantee that it is that of Asculum. F37 and 42 have no 
obvious connection with a siege at all. 

Nonius’ lemma is simply imbrices ac tegulas, and no further explanation is given. It 
is possible that something has fallen out in the course of transmission, but, however 
that may be, it seems that Nonius was talking about the words for two different 
kinds of tile—an imbrex was a semi-cylindrical tile (coppo in modern Italian) which 
fitted over the edges of the roof-tiles (segulae; mod. It.: tegole); see J.-P. Adam, La 
Construction romaine (Paris, 1989), 230. The fragment is of interest, however, for 
three other matters: (i) there is little doubt that dissipatis refers to persons, and does 
not go with fragminibus (thus, rightly, Barabino 92; contra: Frassinetti, Athenaeum 50 
(1972), 87; Chassignet); of course, it may be that the clause did not begin with 
dissipatis, and no ambiguity would have arisen; (ii) the chiastic word order imbricum 
Jragminibus testis tegularum; (iii) the use of the virtual synonyms /ragmen and testa. 
In republican Latin /ragmen occurs only here, in Varro Men., and Lucretius: frag- 
mentum occurs first in Lucilius (this is the only place where Sisenna prefers a form 
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in -men to an existing one in -mentum); cf. TLL 6.1.1231—2. It may well be a coining 
by Sisenna; the same is unlikely to be true of testa, found also in the contemporary 
rhet. Her. (4.9). 


F19 Barabino is probably right to see a reference to the father of P. Ventidius 
Bassus, the suffect consul of 43 BC, who as a child was led in the triumphal procession 
of Pompeius Strabo (Val. Max. 6.9.9, Pliny nat. 7.135). Barabino thinks that Bassus 
senior was one of the commanders who defeated Strabo by the ‘Falernian mountain’ 
(near Falerio, not to be confused with Monte Massico in Campania) and drove him to 
Firmum (cf. App. 4.c. 1.47.204, with Gabba’s note; there is no case for emendation). 
The reference cannot be to kind treatment of the son by the Romans because Sisenna 
could not have known of his future eminence. It is probable that the reference is to 
earlier kind treatment of Bassus senior by the Romans. 

The fragment is cited for the use of imdulgitas for indulgentia. The only other 
instance of the word is Coelius 15 F42 (TLL 7.1.1259.9 ff.), which was no doubt 
deliberately copied by Sisenna. assiduitas does not occur in earlier Latin, but is found 
six times in rhet. Her. and is very common in Cicero. 


F20—1 Lindsay’s Law applies. 


F20  Barabino includes this fragment among those relating to the /ex Varia, but 
then, confusingly, goes on to say that if armatum goes with populum, Sisenna is 
describing a (sc. Italian) mob already in revolt, if with seruulum, a revolt inspired by an 
individual. It seems likely that we have the description of the preliminaries to a trial 
under the /ex Varia. A slave of the accused has been offered his freedom in return for 
information against his master (since a slave could not testify against his master and 
the evidence of slaves in trials was always taken under torture, perhaps only evidence 
to be given to a contio was involved, or freedom was to be given before the trial; 
Frassinetti’s notion (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 91 n. 77) that Sisenna is describing a 
comitial trial is implausible). It is hard to envisage a slave being brought armed before 
a contio, and we must assume that because of the crisis of the Social War Roman 
citizens were present at a contio bearing arms (just as they were wearing military 
cloaks: cf. comm. on F 49). 

It is unclear whether seruul/um is pejorative (thus Perutelli, Prolegoment (2004), 
118~—20) or refers to age (or stature). 

The tulo of L and the tumutto of F’ suggest that Sisenna used the latter form of the 
ablative singular, and that G’s ‘umultu is a normalization. It is not securely attested 
elsewhere (the readings cited by Neue—Wagener 1. 782 have no authority), but the 
genitive éwmul/ti is found in early poetry (cf. OLD s.v.; H. D. Jocelyn, The Tragedies of 
Ennius (Cambridge, 1967), 299). 

conuentum can be taken either as a contracted genitive plural, used for the singular 
(conuentus=contio), as at Virgil Aen. 6.753, or as the participle of conuenire used in an 
active sense. 

The fragment is cited for the use of im populum instead of ad populum. Barabino 
wrongly states that the usage occurs also at Cicero Verr. 2.1.47, 5.157. 
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F21 It is not likely that this fragment refers to M. Aemilius Scaurus when indicted 
under the /ex Varia (cf. F33), still less to his opposition to the law, as Barabino thinks 
(cf. F15, 29): the evidence (cf. MRR 2. 27) does not suggest that several months 
elapsed between an accusation of Scaurus being launched and the abandonment of the 
case. Schneider’s view (see Peter) that the fragment refers to Marius’ return from 
Africa is out of the question; that took place in 87, and cannot have been described by 
Sisenna in book 3; in any case, the only point of similarity appears to be Marius’ uncut 
hair (Plut. Mar. 41.6; App. 4c. 1.67.306). Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 90-1) 
suggests that the subject is C. Aurelius Cotta (MRR l.c.). 

The fragment is cited for inmissa instead of demissa (188L) and uicatim (277L). The 
former is found in Lucilius (289, 1007 (with barba); TLL 7.1.471.58 ff. quotes 
Nonius, but not Sisenna). This is the first occurrence of the latter, which occurs 
next in Cic. dom. 129. For the wearing of mourning-clothes and the growing of hair 
and beards by defendants see Oakley, Comm. 1. 556-7; for the tour of the city cf. Livy 
2.54.3, 8.37.9, 26.29.3, 45.20.10, Tac. ann. 2.29.1 (TLL 3.1137.48 ff.). 


F22  Barabino thinks that the fragment refers to the victory of Pompeius Strabo 
and Sulpicius over Lafrenius (see comm. on F30), which ended in a disorderly flight 
(App. bc. 1.47.206). That is possible, but by no means certain. Frassinetti (Athenaeum 
50 (1972), 94) takes it, with F24 and 54, to describe L. Caesar’s defeat by Marius 
Egnatius. 

The fragment is cited for the use of mandare in the sense of commendare (‘entrust’). 

post principia appears to be the subject of recedunt and mandant; the Latin can 
scarcely mean ‘behind the leading ranks they retreated gradually’ (nor can principia 
plausibly be taken as ‘headquarters’). In other words, it is an instance of post principia 
as an indeclinable noun, meaning ‘those behind the front lines’ (probably, in fact, 
behind the second line, the principes). Barabino holds that the earliest example of the 
usage is Terence Eun. 781, but there ego hic ero post principia must mean ‘I will be here 
behind the front lines’, not ‘I will be here as the post principia’. Our fragment is 
therefore the first attested instance of the usage. Sallust Jug. 50.2 is not another, as 
Barabino thinks, since in Marium post principia habere the subject is Metellus and the 
object Marium—‘he kept Marius behind the principia’. At Livy 2.65.2 post principia 
does seem to be a dative, but at 3.22.6 the phrase is again adverbial. Cf. TLL 
10.2.176.26 ff., 1316.69 ff. 

It is hard to see how the post principia could flee ‘with a few’, and it is possible that a 
word has dropped out after paucis (perhaps equitibus). 


F23—5 Lindsay’s Law applies. 


F23 The mention of the insidiae may suggest that this fragment comes from 
Sisenna’s account of the ambush and death of the consul P. Rutilius Lupus at the 
river Tolenus (mod. Turano, near Carsoli) on 11 June go (sources in MRR 2. 25; for 
the date, Ovid, fast. 6.563). The subject would then be Vettius Scato, the Marsian 
leader. It cannot be excluded, however, that it refers to the death of Caepio (on which 
see comm. on F'46, and cf. I. 318): the former is made less likely by the fact that in 
Appian (4.c. 1.43.191) the ambush is in a ravine. It is cited for the use of maceria. Since 
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the latter denotes the boundary wall of a garden or farm, or parts of a farm, 
and parietinae are ‘ruined walls’, it is evident that the willae are the uilla rustica 
(‘farmhouse’), as opposed to the ui/la urbana, the residence of the owner. 

maceria occurs in early Latin, once in Cicero and twice in Caesar; cf. TLL 8.7.10 ff. 
parietinae (the word never occurs in the singular) is first found here, then four times in 
Cicero (once metaphorically); cf. TLL 10.1.394.53 ff. 


F24 By Lindsay’s Law this fragment followed F23 in Sisenna (the battle of the 
Tolenus or the death of Caepio), but it could as well refer to C. Marius as to Caepio— 
Barabino’s suggestion (for Frassinetti’s view see comm. on F22). We prefer to 
take spatium as temporal rather than spatial and instituere in the sense of ‘set about’; 
once the resistance had begun, there would hardly be an opportunity to rest 
(cf. Perutelli, Prolegomeni (2004), 117-18). It is unclear whether nacli is a true 
participle, with the main verb missing from the citation, or is itself the main verb, with 
an ellipse of sunt. 

The fragment is cited for the adverb manipulatim, which Nonius glosses mislead- 
ingly as conlecta manu (manus is transmitted by dittography). It is, of course, formed 
from manipulus (on which see commentary on F'54), and occurs metaphorically, in the 
form maniplatim, at Plautus Pseud. 181. 


F25  Barabino suggests that the area in question is that of the Fucine Lake, and 
that the fragment belongs to the account of Marius’ campaign against the Marsi 
(App. 4c. 1.46.201-3). Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 94-5), on the other hand, 
refers it to L. Caesar’s attempt to relieve Acerrae. 

Lindsay prints palustriaque erant without any comment in his apparatus. He pre- 
sumably regards palustria and alte ... confossa as joined by -que ... et. This would 
appear to be the only example of a participle being joined in this way (TLL 5.2.887.36 
ff.), but it cannot be excluded that it is what Sisenna wrote. Others have posited the 
loss of an adjective before pa/ustriaque or -que. Barabino’s statement that her </rigida> 
palustriaque is ex Liuio presumably refers to Livy 45.30.7 /rigida haec omnis duraque 
cultu et aspera plaga est. 

The fragment is cited for the use of mu/tifariam meaning ‘in many places’, which 
occurs first in Cato 5 F76. confodere as an agricultural term is found in Plautus and 
Cato agr. (TLL 4.245.14 ff.). 


F26—-8 Lindsay’s Law applies. 


F26 This is the first of four successive quotations from Sisenna in Nonius (it is 
followed by F27, 28, and 83). By Lindsay’s Law, therefore, it must have preceded the 
next (F27) in Sisenna. It follows, as Riese and Lindsay saw, that the book number 
of this fragment must be 17#, not i1i7. In fact, since ii? is the reading of G and a7 that of 
L (the fragment is omitted in the extract family), it is quite possible that 77 is in fact 
Unfortunately, by a strange repeated error (pp. 91, 102, 106—7, 122) Barabino con- 
fuses F27 (her F22) with F46 (her F26), which occurs at a totally different place in 
Nonius, and thus reduces her argumentation to chaos. 
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There can scarcely be any doubt that the law in question is the /ex Varia. The ‘same 
people’, as Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 90) saw, are probably the equites, who, 
according to Appian (4.¢. 1.37.165~—6), were responsible for the passing of the law. Once 
it had been passed, they took it to the quaestor, the magistrate responsible for the 
selection of juries (cf. Dio 39.7.4: presumably one of the urban quaestors was given 
the task; Mommsen (Staatsr. 2. 546 n. 1) thought the reference was to the quaestors’ 
responsibility for depositing copies of laws in the aerarium). iudices quos uellent 
instituerent suggests that they hoped that the lot would not be operated in an entirely 
arbitrary fashion; for a possible parallel cf. Cic. Até. 1.2.1 and in general N. Rosenstein 
AJPh 116 (1995), 70-2. Until the passing of the /ex Plautia in 89, the jurors hearing 
cases brought under the /ex Varia were entirely equestrian; cf. I. 314 n. 62. 

The fragment is cited for the use of praefestinatim, a word which occurs nowhere 
else in Latin literature (7LL 10.2.618.79 ff.) and is doubtless a neologism. Nonius 
gives no paraphrase (the gloss festine in the margin of G has no authority), but it 
clearly means ‘in a particular hurry’. 


F27  Sisenna is clearly describing an ambush, and it is likely that the fragment 
comes from the account of either the battle of the Tolenus or the death of Caepio 
(see comm. on F23). 

The fragment is cited as an example of praestolari meaning expectare uel manere 
(‘expect or wait for’). The verb is common in early Latin verse, but occurs three times 
in Cicero (Cat. 1.24, Alt. 2.15.3, 3.20.1) and once in Caesar (BCiu. 2.23.3). 

The combination of adverb and adjective occurs frequently in Latin: see the 
passages collected by H. Sjogren, De particulis copulatiuis apud Plautum et Terentium 
(Uppsala, 1900), 61; cf. Perutelli, Prolegomeni (2004), 97-8. 

Lindsay prints the transmitted aduenientium cohortium unobelized, but what he 
thinks it means is unclear. praestolari is never constructed with the genitive. Junius 
proposed aduentum, Popma aduenientiam (meaning, in each case, ‘the arrival (of the 
cohorts)’), Booth offers aduentum trium (‘the arrival of three (cohorts)’), while 
Perutelli suggests retaining aduenientium but adding principia after cohortium (‘the 
front ranks of the arriving cohorts’). aduenientiam is printed by Peter, Barabino, 
and Chassignet, but the word is unattested elsewhere, and it is quite unjustified to 
introduce a hapax by conjecture. 

occiptunt is an inevitable correction of accipiunt. occipere, extremely common in 
early Latin, never occurs in Cicero or Caesar. It was probably an archaism for 
Sisenna, who uses it also in F113, and was taken up by Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus. 
Cf. TLL 9.2.355—6, Oakley, Comm. 1. 438-9. 


F28 The fragment came after F27 (by Lindsay’s Law) and should therefore be 
placed after the event referred to there. The context is uncertain (Barabino again 
thinks that Caepio is the subject; Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 93) agrees, seeing 
a heroic sacrifice and comparing concitat equum in Livy’s description of the deuolto of 
Decius Mus (10.28.18)), and it is not even clear whether the subject belongs to 
the Roman or the Italian side (princeps should be taken predicatively (thus TLL 
10.2.1279.23), not, as Barabino does, as meaning simply ‘the commander’). For 
further suggestions see Chassignet ad loc. 
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The fragment is cited for the use of permittere in the sense of mitlere incitare uel 
praecipitare (‘send, spur on or throw headlong’); the last meaning applies only to the 
following citation (F83). The usage is found in Plautus, Ennius, and Hirtius, and, 
with horses as the object, regularly in Livy (see TLL 10.1.1552.6 ff., Weissenborn— 
Miller on 29.2.8, Oakley, Comm. 2. 710). Barabino’s change, on the basis of the 
Hirtius passage (Gall, 8.48.3) of the transmitted reading to cum concitatus ... <se> 
permillit, is an example of unnecessarily violent textual criticism. Livy’s usage may 
well have been influenced by Sisenna. 

It is quite likely that Sisenna used the analogized form ecus rather than equus. 


F29 Apart from the fact that the two fragments make a coherent Latin sentence 
when put together, there is no case for Popma’s view that this fragment is a direct 
continuation of F21. Nor is Barabino likely to be right in suggesting that Sisenna is 
talking about Scaurus’ opposition to the /ex Varia: even if he did oppose the law, it 
is very unlikely that Sisenna would have used this sort of language, which suggests 
that he disapproved of the action described. It is more likely (but still a guess) that the 
reference is to Varius himself. 

The fragment is cited as an example of uwulgus masculine, a usage Nonius also 
quotes from Accius, Varro, and Virgil. The accusative wu/gum (conceivably neuter 
rather than masculine) is found also in Lucretius, Caesar, Sallust, and Livy. 
Cf. Leumann 450. 


F30  Barabino’s commentary on this fragment is vitiated by the fact that she prints 
aduersos and lists it first in her apparatus, but translates auersos and bases her argument 
on that reading, taking the fragment to refer to the two-pronged attack on Lafrenius 
by Pompeius Strabo from the front and Sulpicius from the rear (App. 4c. 1.47.205). 
With aduersos in Gen. and appearing as a correction in L, but auersos in LG, it is 
impossible to say which is the transmitted reading, though it is perhaps more likely 
that the corrector of L noticed an error in transcription than that both he and 
Gen. independently altered auersos to aduersos. In either case, Barabino’s context is 
perfectly possible (Frassinetti (Alhenaeum 50 (1972), 95) refers it to L. Caesar’s 
victory over Papius Mutilus (cf. I. 318)), but no more than that. 

The fragment is cited for apertus in the sense of mudatus, a common term in the 
military register, but first found here (cf. TZL 2.221.45 ff.). 


F31_ C. Scribonius Curio, the consul of 76 and father of the tribune of 50, was 
tribune in go (Cic. Brut. 305) and feared prosecution under the /ex Varia (Ascon. 
58St=74C). L. Memmius was so prosecuted, and defended himself (Cic. Brut. 304). 
Nothing is otherwise known of a tribunate of Memmius, and if the transmitted 
tribunum is correct, we have the unlikely situation of Memmius being a colleague of 
his own son-in-law. (The word order precludes Gruen’s view (JRS 55 (1965), 67) that 
Memmius was a tribune in 91 when he advised Livius Drusus.) Everything points 
to accepting Roth’s tribuni, which would allow us to connect the fragment with 
Memmius’ trial and to place it in go; see, with further bibliography, MRR 3. 142, and 
I. 318 (contra Calboli, StudUrb(B) 49 (1975), 176-9). It is not necessary to identify 
Memmius with the Movytos of Appian Ac. 1.37.168. 
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The fragment is cited for ca/lere in the sense of scire. This is common in early Latin, 
but there are no examples with an accusative and infinitive before this passage, and 
after it just one, in Apuleius. It is followed by an indirect question at Ter. Haut. 548 
(TLL 3.166.81-3). 

consiliarius occurs as an adjective twice in Plautus (Epid. 159, Truc. 216), but as a 
noun first here (TLL 4.438.368, 55-6). 

Curionis oratorem must here mean ‘speaker on behalf of Curio’, which may refer to 
the time when Curio, after being deserted by a contio, was silent (Cic. Brut. 305); 
cf. Calboli, StudUrb(B) 49 (1975), 166 and comm. on F33. Alteration, based, pre- 
sumably, on L’s corruption, is quite unnecessary. Cf. Plaut. Svich. 490, 492; TLL 


9.2.894.37 ff. 


F32 The context of this fragment is a matter of conjecture. Barabino holds that 
it relates to the siege of Grumentum in Lucania (Gabba, CAH” 9. 135). Her reason is 
that two women are mentioned in the sources in this connection. 

(a) The Roman commander Ser. Sulpicius Galba (? pr. 91) was captured by 
the Lucanians but saved by a woman with whom he was lodging (Livy per. 72: the 
meaning is presumably that the Lucanians placed him with the woman in safe 
custody; there is in fact no mention of Grumentum). But even if we grant that a 
sexual relationship developed between Galba and the woman, Sisenna could not 
possibly have described the woman’s action as an abandonment of fides and pietas, and 
such a liaison as a nefarius amor. 

(b) Claudius Quadrigarius (24 F82) says that at the time of the siege of Grumentum 
two slaves, who had earlier fled to the enemy (i.e. the Romans), saved their mistress 
when the Romans had captured the town. Barabino suggests that a soldier, whether 
Roman or Lucanian, had attempted to seduce/rape the woman before she was saved. 
Again, how could a woman in such circumstances be accused of a nefarius amor? 

Sensal (Latomus 62 (2003), 27-35) thinks the woman may have been responsible 
for the betrayal of Venafrum (App. 4c. 1.41.183) or Nola (App. 4c 1.42.185); 
alternatively, we could envisage a situation where the woman protected her lover — 
perhaps a rebel soldier —ignoring her duty to her patria and, perhaps, her husband. 

The fragment is quoted as an example of muttere in the sense of excludere ‘to shut 
out’; cf. TLL 8.1177.49 ff., citing Plaut. Pseud. 685, Catull. 96.4. 

The agreement of G and L in error (extitisse) against the truth in Gen. and B, with 
extitisse obstistisse in P, makes it likely that the archetype had both readings. 


F33  Barabino suggests that this fragment refers to the accusation of M. Aemilius 
Scaurus under the /ex Varia, and that Scaurus is therefore the subject, which is 
quite possible. It is no objection that the reaction described here conflicts with 
Scaurus’ later self-confidence (cf. Ascon. 25St=22C, Val. Max. 3.7.8), as claimed by 
S. Condorelli, NAFM 1 (1983), 129 n. 162 (cited by Chassignet). If she is right, and 
F 46 refers to Caepio (see comm. ad loc.), the fragment must in fact antedate F46, 
since Caepio was the accuser of Scaurus (cf. Badian, Historia 18 (1969), 467), but 
Sisenna may have dealt with all the trials under the /ex Varia together. Calboli 
(StudUrb(B) 49 (1975), 164 ff.) suggests that the subject is Curio (see comm. on F31), 
but his association of tacuit with the silebat of Cicero Brut. 305 involves taking tacuit as 
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meaning ‘remained silent for a long time’, which is surely impossible. Equally atque 
does not fit well with Calboli’s suggestion that Sisenna meant that, though silent, 
Curio, known for his excessive movement while speaking (Cic. Brut. 216), could not 
refrain from activity. Della Corte (see apparatus) eliminated the latter difficulty 
by emending aque, on the grounds that Sisenna does not use the form before 
consonants. But of his two proposals, cum metu el suspicione does not seem the right 
expression, while az alone fails to explain the paradosis. 

The fragment is cited for the use of proprius with the meaning of diuturnus (cf. 
Gellius 14 F5). The dactylic rhythm of tum subito tacuit may well be accidental 
(cf. Lebek, Verba prisca, 273-4). 


F34 The fragment clearly describes a Roman defeat, identified by Barabino as that 
of Pompeius Strabo mentioned in the commentary on F18. 

The fragment is cited for the use of protelare=percutere, perturbare (‘to shatter, to 
throw into disorder’). The penultimate word is transmitted as pro/ectus (or prolettus), 
which has no meaning. Vrsinus’ prote/atos is attractive, producing a highly effective 
polvptoton in asyndeton (on the figure cf. Oakley, Comm. 1. 640-1; J. Wills, Repetition 
in Latin Poetry (Oxford, 1996), 311-25, citing (312) prote/atos as if there were no 
doubt about the reading and Cato 5 F76 circumueniuntur, circumuenti as if it were a 
verbatim citation). It is, however, not sufficiently certain to deserve to be placed in the 
text, and we have, therefore, followed Lindsay in obelizing. (Lindsay in his apparatus 
suggests that we should read protelo and take protelo persecuntur as the words of 
Nonius, not Sisenna. The following citations (including Cato 5 F1oo) are of protelo 
‘yoked together’, and Lindsay presumably means that a new lemma occurs here; 
but persecuniur cannot be the meaning of prote/o; perhaps Lindsay intended to alter 
persecuniur, and a misprint has occurred.) 

protelare, found also in F107, occurs otherwise only in Terence and Turpilius (both 
cited by Nonius here), and is probably a deliberate archaism by Sisenna. 


F35 The fragment is quoted for the use of propler=iuxta ‘near’. The usage is 
perfectly common, as can be seen from the fact that Nonius also cites Terence, Cicero, 
Varro, and Virgil. The fragment probably belongs with Fio, and fits the situation 
described by App. 6c. 1.49.212 (see comm. on Fio). Perutelli (Prolegomeni (2004), 
117) implausibly claims that propter mare refers to the original position of the troops. 


F36 In our view the most likely context for this fragment is the mutiny of an army 
commanded by L. Porcius Cato (cos. 89). The episode is described in a fragment of 
Cassius Dio (fr. 100 Boissevain), which tells us that the rebellious soldiers pelted Cato 
with missiles; he would have been killed, says Dio, if they had been better provided 
with stones, but the place where they were assembled had been ploughed and was 
sodden, and they were reduced to throwing clods of earth, from which Cato suffered 
no serious harm. The occurrence of the same unusual detail (the shortage of suitable 
stones to use as missiles) in the Sisenna fragment can hardly be a coincidence, and 
makes it probable that it refers to the same episode. The subject of the sentence is 
presumably the leader of the mutiny, who according to Dio was a certain Gaius Titius. 
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Previous editors have not considered this likely connection, presumably for two 
reasons: first because the episode is normally dated to 89, the year of Cato’s 
consulship, and could not therefore have appeared in book 3 of Sisenna; and second 
because it has been thought to be the context of F59, which comes from book 4. Both 
arguments are flawed. The only reason to link F59 with the mutiny is the appearance 
of aman named Gaius Titinius, who is usually identified with the Gaius Titius of the 
Dio passage. Peter indeed went so far as to emend Titinius to Titius in the Sisenna 
fragment (RAM 22 (1867), 153); it might have been better to change Dio’s Titius to 
Titinius, a less common name and therefore the /ectio difficilior, but in the absence of 
any other indications that F59 is connected with the mutiny of Cato’s army it would 
be best to conclude that it refers to a different event entirely (see comm. ad loc. for 
suggestions). This conclusion is further supported by the fact that F59 comes from a 
later part of Sisenna’s text than F'58 (by Lindsay’s Law), which may describe the rout 
of Cluentius’ army at Nola by Sulla, an event which occurred long after Cato’s death 
in the first months of his consulship (Appian 4.c. 1.50.217 for the chronology). If I’59 
is excluded, there is no longer any reason to identify the consul of that fragment with 
Cato, or to assume that the mutiny occurred in Cato’s consulship. The Dio fragment 
is not dated at all (Boissevain curiously placed it in 88, which is impossible), but there 
are good grounds for thinking that it would be best placed in go, when Cato held a 
command against the Etruscans, and succeeded in crushing their incipient revolt 
(Livy per. 74; Oros. 5.18.17; Florus 2.6.13). The revolt of Etruria and Umbria 
occurred at a time when Rome’s resources were stretched to the limit, according to 
Appian (bc. 1.41.212), and necessitated the enrolment of freedmen in the army. This 
situation provides the best possible context for the incident we are discussing. Cato’s 
army, Dio tells us, was city-bred and elderly (dotikov Kat ddyAtkéotepov), and 
rebelled when their commander tried to impose discipline; this sounds exactly like the 
kind of hastily recruited force that Appian describes at the time of the Etruscan revolt, 
rather than the consular army that Cato took over from Marius at the start of 89 
(cf. Gabba on App. 4¢.1.50.217, but wrongly identifying it as the mutinous army of 
Dio fr. 100). 

The fragment is cited for the use of te/um to refer to stones and other projectiles. 

manualis does not occur before this passage, nor again until the elder Pliny and 
Calpurnius ec/.; it is used with saxa at Tacitus ann. 4.51.1 (7LL 8.334.66 ff.). 


F37 We are probably dealing with a speech by an Italian leader or ambassador 
(desperata uoluntate makes it unlikely that it comes from a prosecution speech under 
the /ex Varia, using the sort of argument found in rhet. Her. 4.13), but its context is 
entirely uncertain. Barabino’s suggestion that it is a speech by Vidacilius at the 
beginning of the siege of Asculum is total speculation. It could be a reference back 
to the massacre of Romans at Asculum in gi. Calboli, subtly and at great length 
(StudUrb(B) 49 (1975), 180-218), argues that the fragment reflects the view that the 
lex Varia and the prosecutions that followed had removed all hope that the Italians 
had; Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 89) suggests that it comes from a speech to the 
senate in Rome towards the end of g1 or from an account of the meeting between 
Pompeius Strabo, his brother Sextus, and Vettius Scato (Cic. Phil. 12.27), if that could 
be placed in go rather than 89 (cf. comm. on F98 and 116). 
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unam belli faciendi uiam must mean ‘one method of waging war’ or ‘one route— 
waging war’ not ‘the sole intention of waging war’, as Barabino translates. 

The fragment is cited by Nonius as an example of nolitote for nolite (as the plural of 
the imperative). Peter, Barabino, and Chassignet print mirare, found in the C* branch 
of the ‘excerpt family’ (the D* branch does not have this fragment). In so doing, 
they are accepting the argument of Quicherat that Nonius was in fact citing the 
fragment as a third example of the active form of miror, of which he had given 
two instances from Varro (cf. TLL 8.1063.25 ff.). But C* can have no authority, 
and there is in fact no need to doubt that Nonius was citing the fragment for the 
reason given. It is coincidence that the fragment contains miror, and C’’s reading 
is the result of perseveration from the previous citation. Cf. Perutelli, Prolegomeni 


(2004), 79-80. 


F38-9 Lindsay’s Law applies. 


F38 The fragment says that Calpurnius did something (the verb is missing) in 
regard to two new tribes in accordance with a senatus consultum. The most straight- 
forward assumption is that Sisenna was talking about the passage of a law proposed by 
Calpurnius, who would therefore be one of the tribunes of 90 (MRR 3. 13, revising 
the original opinion in MRR 2. 33-4). In the absence of the verb, however, this is not 
absolutely certain and we can only guess how the sentence was completed. Michael 
Crawford, for example, has suggested to us that Sisenna might have gone on to say 
that Calpurnius proposed the creation of two new tribes, but that the assembly 
rejected the proposal—a view advanced already by Schneider (De L. Cornelti Sisennae 
reliquiis, 35, cited by Frassinetti, Athenaeum 50 (1972), 97 n. 109; cf. Brunt, Fall of 
the Roman Republic (Oxford, 1988), 133). But in the circumstances of the emergency it 
is unlikely that a bill supported by a s.c. would have been rejected, and it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the measure referred to in the fragment was indeed put 
into effect (thus, rightly, R. G. Lewis, Athenaeum 46 (1968), 276 and n. 11). Even so, 
we cannot be sure that the measure was a law—a /ex Calpurnia—rather than the result 
of executive action by a magistrate acting on the senate’s instructions in accordance 
with an earlier enabling law. In that case Calpurnius could have been a praetor 
rather than a tribune of the plebs (which is possible in any case, even if we are dealing 
with a law. Thus Lange, RA 3’, 112; Syme, RP 1. 277, identifying him with L. Piso 
Caesoninus, son of the consul of 112, and tentatively (Syme) with the orparnyos of 
Inschr. v. Priene 121). 

The situation is further complicated by the problem of how this fragment relates 
to F71 (from book 4), which mentions a grant of citizenship to some soldiers in 
accordance with a /ex Calpurnia, and by the even bigger problem of the relationship of 
both fragments to the /ev Julia, which was later remembered as the key measure 
(proposed by L. Caesar, the consul of go) by which the allies were enfranchised (see 
introduction, I. 316). The /ex Iulia also authorized grants of citizenship to loyal 
soldiers uirtutis causa, according to a famous inscription recording just such a grant by 
Cn. Pompeius Strabo on 17 November 89 (/LS 8888=/LLRP 515). 

Most scholars conclude from the evidence of the inscription that the lex Iulia 
had superseded the earlier /ev Calpurnia. But since the lex Calpurnia of F71 was 
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mentioned in book 4, it would follow that the /ex Ju/ia cannot have been treated in 
book 3. This is consistent with the view of those, such as Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 
(1972), 96-8), who believe that the last months of go were narrated in book 4, book 3 
having ended in the late summer of that year. That would certainly make it possible to 
place the /ex Julia in book 4, as Frassinetti does (100-1), but it creates a serious 
problem in relation to F38, which is from book 3. Whether or not F38 describes a law 
of L. Calpurnius Piso, and if so whether or not it was the same law as the one referred 
to in F71, it cannot be denied that the creation of two new tribes must have been a 
consequence of some wider act of enfranchisement (the idea that their purpose was 
solely to accommodate soldiers who received citizenship wirtutis ergo is rightly 
regarded as impossible by all commentators). 

Two interpretations are possible. Either we must assume that Calpurnius’ two new 
tribes were proposed in consequence of an earlier citizenship law (perhaps his own) 
some time in go, but before the /ex Iulia by which it was superseded later in the year. 
This is essentially the view of Carcopino, Rép. romaine’ (1935), 393; Gabba, Esercito e 
Societa (Florence, 1973), 250-64; Frassinetti, Athenaeum 50 (1972), 96—8, 100-1; 
Brunt, Fall of the Roman Republic (Oxford, 1988), 133. The problem is that our 
sources treat the /ex Julia as the first and most important of the laws extending 
citizenship to the allies. It would be very surprising if an earlier law had already made 
a large-scale grant of citizenship to the Italians (which is what the creation of new 
tribes must imply). On balance it seems best to see the /ex Julia as the principal 
enfranchisement measure, and Calpurnius’ action as a consequence of it. On this view 
Calpurnius would have started the process of implementing the /ex Julia, which 
had provided in principle for the creation of new tribes, in pairs or in multiples of 
two, as the need arose (thus E. Badian, Foreign Clientelae (Oxford, 1958), 226-7; 
E. T. Salmon, TAPhA 89 (1958), 179-84; Lewis, Athenaeum 46 (1968), 275-6; 
Mouritsen, Jtalian Unification (1998), 155-6). We may conclude that the /ex Julia was 
dealt with by Sisenna in book 3, and that Calpurnius’ action, mentioned in F38, 
followed shortly afterwards as part of his narrative of the implementation of its 
provisions. The appearance of F71 in book 4 remains a problem, but one that can be 
explained in other ways (see comm. ad loc.) 

The fragment is cited for the use of the genitive senati instead of senatus, found 
also in F78 (on the form in F39 see below). The form is found also in Cicero 
and Sallust, but not in most of the passages quoted by Barabino; for the truth see 
TLL 4.587.43 ff. 


F39 The fragment immediately follows F38 in Nonius, and is introduced only by 
idem; see comm. on F17. The context is beyond recovery. It is cited under the lemma 
senati uel senatuis as the genitive of senatus. None of the citations present senaiuis, but 
since the MSS here have senatts, Mercier was probably right to restore it. senaduts is 
attested in a speech of C. Fannius (ORF fr. 4); for such forms cf. Kuhner—Holzweissig 
393- 

amplificare is found in Pacuvius, but Sisenna is the first to use it in the sense of 
‘exalt, extol’; cf. 7ZZ 1.2001.25 ff. 

Perutelli’s suggestion (Prolegomeni (2004), 31) that simul et here and in Foq is 
equivalent to simul ac is unconvincing. 
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F40_ Barabino strangely thinks that Appian’s reference (dc. 1.44.198) to Poppaedius 
raising a signal (onuetov abrois émjpev) to the men he had placed in an ambush is a 
reason for thinking that this fragment describes the beginning of the battle between 
Caepio and those troops. In fact, Appian is talking of a visual signal, Sisenna of an 
aural one—i.e. trumpets or some such—to order the start of a battle. The battle 
cannot be identified. 

The fragment is cited for sonu as the ablative of sonus, which also occurs in F8o, but 
otherwise only in Apuleius and Ammianus, who also has sonus as the genitive singular 
and nominative plural; cf. Kiihner—Holzweissig 486. clamore uirorum is clearly needed 
to balance sonu signorum, and the alteration to utrorum<que> is quite wrong. Barabino 
talks of ‘double alliteration’, by which she presumably means sonu signorum and cum 
clamore . . . commissum est; the latter is probably not deliberate. 


F41  Barabino holds that Sisenna is describing the episode, narrated by Appian 
(b.c. 1.41.183), where P. Presenteius routs an army led by a Perperna, and destroys 
a large part of it (Barabino’s statement that Perperna was trying to raise the siege 
of Alba Fucens is a guess by Carcopino (Rép. romaine (1935), 377)). Frassinetti 
(Athenaeum 50 (1972), 95 n. 101) thinks the reference is to L. Julius Caesar’s retreat to 
Teanum (App. 4c 1.45.199), but Sisenna is clearly talking about a battlefield camp. 

The transmitted reading is in(h)ermis, while G has plerisque instead of plerique. 
Chassignet prints plerisque inermis on the grounds that it accords with Nonius’ 
lemma inermis pro inermibus, accepting Sensal’s argument that an ablative absolute 
is possible because those without arms are a sub-group of the army as a whole, 
which is the subject of perfugiunt. It is hard to believe that if this had been 
Sisenna’s meaning he would not have used an appositional phrase, and Nonius’ 
lemma is determined by Sallust, Jug. 107.1, his primary quotation. The agreement of 
LA* and C* demonstrates that G’s plerisque is a conjecture that lacks authority. 
On the form in -us, attested up to Tacitus, cf. 7ZL 7.1.1304—5 (Sisenna uses inermus 
also at F'58). 


F42-4 Lindsay’s Law applies. 


F42  Barabino thinks that this fragment described Pompeius Strabo’s first siege of 
Asculum (see comm. on F18), but it has no obvious connection with a siege at all. 
SPO suggests that Sisenna is talking about soldiers competing in training, comparing 
Sall. Aist. 2.19, Livy 7.33.2 (cf. his note), 9.13.16. 

The fragment presents a considerable textual problem. The lemma is datiuus 
pro ablatiuo, but the transmitted text (the agreement of LHEG and two of the C* 
manuscripts eliminates the possibility that P’s sa/uti is the corruption of a transmitted 
saltui) has no datives (one can hardly think that a/i(i) is the dative Nonius is talking 
about, since certare+dative ‘to struggle with someone’, frequent in verse (cf. TLL 
3.894.50 ff.; R. Mayer in J. N. Adams, R. Mayer (eds.), Aspects of the Language of Latin 
Poetry (Oxford, 1999), 167-8, 174) is an alternative to cum+ablative, not the plain 
ablative). We have, then, a dilemma. Either we keep the ablatives, and convict Nonius 
of talking nonsense, or, as we have done, emend to datives and credit Sisenna with a 
unique and inexplicable construction. 
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Barabino’s supplement nitebantur is otiose; certare is probably a historic infinitive 
(cf. I. 35 n. 128). 


F 43 Barabino claims that the subject of potitus is either Vettius Scato or Vidacilius, 
and the places referred to are Asculum, Falerio Picens, and Firmum. But Asculum 
was retained, not captured, Falerio is not known to have been in Roman hands, and 
Firmum remained so. In fact the subject could be either a Roman or an Italian, and 
any number of places involved (Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 91) suggests Papius 
Mutilus’ actions in Campania (App. d.c. 1.185—6)). The fragment is cited under the 
lemma nominatiuus pro ablatiuo, and Barabino rightly follows Junius in changing 
nominatiuus to accusatiuus. potior with the accusative is found seventeen times in early 
poetry, and was probably affected as an archaism by Sisenna, though it occurs twice 
in the Rhetorica ad Herennium and twice in the Caesarian corpus (also at Sallust hist. 
fr. inc. 32; cf. Funari ad loc.; Livy 3.7.2 is not an example: see Weissenborn—Miiller ad 
loc.). See the table at TLL 10.2.334. 


F44 The fragment immediately follows F43 in Nonius; the latter introduces it only 
with idem, but as with F17 and 39 it is probable that it too came from book 3 (see 
comm. on F17), and we therefore place it here. Barabino thinks that it describes the 
Italians gaining control of a city in the early stages of the war; hostis, however, may 
refer to the Romans; see comm. on F7. 


F45_ Barabino asserts that the fragment describes the moment in a siege when the 
citizens try every means of saving themselves, and that it might conceivably concern 
the siege of Aesernia, but it could equally apply to a pitched battle, particularly if the 
transmitted nitebatur is retained (exercitus or uterque exercitus (Miuller’s supplement) 
could be the subject). 

The fragment is cited as an example of the adverb certatim, on which see comm. 
on F7. 


F46  Barabino’s statement that this fragment must follow F26 and precede F28 is 
part of her error noted in the commentary on the former fragment. Nevertheless, her 
suggestion that the subject is Q. Servilius Caepio is attractive: he, after the death of 
Rutilius at the Tolenus, won a victory and was given joint command with Marius 
of the remainder of Rutilius’ army (Livy per. 73, App. bc 1.44.196—8; other sources 
MRR 2. 28). He was lured into an ambush by Q. Poppaedius and killed. temerarius 
factus in the pertocha is certainly close to Sisenna. 

Nonius cites the fragment for the use of inpotentia for potentia. That is a rather 
misleading explanation: at Terence Ad. 6 it means weakness; almost everywhere else it 
means ‘lack of control’, sometimes with anim, as here, more often without. Rehm 
(TLL 7.1.672.61), however, is willing to grant that it can almost mean nimia potentia. 
In view of the parallels (in particular cf. Sall. hist. 4.73; Perutelli, Prolegomeni (2004), 
42), scepticism about animi is unjustified. conmotus is postponed to produce the 
‘sandwich’ word order. Whether Sisenna was aware that animi is an anagram of nimia 
is an Open question. 
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The passage of Terence is the only instance of impotentia before Sisenna. Its two 
occurrences in Cicero are at Tusc. 4.34 and 52, the first certainly, the second probably 
influenced by the quotation from a poet at 4.35. 


F47_ The fragment, consisting only of object and prepositional phrase, is quoted by 
Nonius in his book 13 de genere nauigiorum (‘on types of ships’) under the lemma 
lembus. 

Barabino proposed to alter Otacilium to Voltacilium, and to identify the legate with 
the man she believed to be mentioned at Suetonius rhet. 27.1 (her reference to Jul. 5 
should read 75.5; for the texts see Otacilius Pitholaus 29 T1-2) who wrote a history of 
the actions of Pompeius Strabo. It is, in fact, very probable that Oract/ius is the correct 
reading in the passage of Suetonius; see R. A. Kaster, Studies on the Text of Suetonius, 
de grammaticis et rhetoribus (Atlanta, Ga., 1992), 120-4, and I. 333. What is more, the 
historian was a freedman, and though freedmen served aboard ships (see comm. on 
Fro), it is incredible that a freedman should have been the commander. There are two 
Otacilii in Pompeius Strabo’s consilium in 89 (ILS 8888=ILLRP 515) and one of the 
Ilerdenses there enfranchised is an Otacilius. We may note that there was a long 
tradition of naval service among the Otacilii, going back to M’. Otacilius Crassus (cos. 
263, 246) and his brother Titus (cos. 261) in the First Punic War, and T. Otacilius 
Crassus (pr. 217) in the Hannibalic War. In the civil war of the 40s we find another 
Otacilius Crassus in a naval context (Caes. BCiu. 3.28-9). 


F48  Nonius cites this fragment twice, once under the lemma actuariae, once under 
onerarias (sic). naues actuariae (Greek &xarot) are ships which moved with both sails 
and oars (Gell. 10.25.5, Isid. orig. 19.1.24); cf. L. Casson, Ships and Seamanship in 
the Ancient World (Princeton, 1971), 159-60, who does not mention our fragment. 
Nonius explains the name as indicating ships which could move quickly. The word 
also occurs in F120, from the same passage of Nonius. 

If the fragment does indeed come from the description of the operations mentioned 
by Appian 4.c. 1.49.212, it would appear that one side or the other intercepted some 
enemy ships, killed the crews, and burnt the vessels. 

For the adverbial use of ad cf. comm. on F14. 


F49 Despite the desperate textual problem (see below), there can be little doubt that 
the fragment refers to the custom of Roman citizens changing the toga for the military 
cloak as a sign of war, and resuming the toga as a sign of peace (see the passages 
collected by H. Fiebiger, RE 1A. 1755). That this was done during the Social War is 
attested by a number of sources. Livy per. 72 reports saga populus sumpsit immediately 
after the slaughter at Asculum, while in per. 73 the victory of L. Julius Caesar over the 
Samnites is followed by 0b eam uictoriam Romae saga posita sunt. Orosius (5.18.15) 
agrees with the latter statement, and says that the cloaks had been assumed ‘when the 
Social War broke out’ (exorto sociali bello). Velleius (2.16.4) says that ‘the fortunes of 
the Italian war were so varied and savage’ (tam uaria atque atrox fortuna Italict belli 
fuit) that ‘resort was had to cloaks and they remained in that garb for a long time’ 
(utque ad saga tretur diuque in eo habitu maneretur), which is too vague a statement to 
date either the assumption or the laying aside of the cloaks. Although the slaughter at 
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Asculum could belong to go (and therefore have been treated in book 3), it is on 
balance more probable that the present fragment relates to the resumption of the toga 
at the time of Caesar’s victory, and that emendations of sagaria nunc which make 
Sisenna refer to the assumption of the cloaks should be rejected. 

Prima facie, Riese’s saga ponunt is attractive, since it provides a good explanation of 
nunc, and sagum (de)ponere is regularly used for the resumption of the toga (cf. Livy 
per. 73 posita sunt, Orosius l.c. deposuit). It is, though, very odd that corruption should 
have produced the rare form sagarius, meaning ‘dealing in cloaks’, attested in Ulpian 
and inscriptions. It is no objection to retaining this that Nonius’ lemma is sagum, since 
there precede examples of sagulum, sagatus, and sagus. It is probable that Sisenna 
referred, either in the nominative or the accusative, to sagarit, who, presumably, were 
much in demand. (An inscription from Vindolanda (R. Tomlin, Britannia 29 (1998), 
66 no. 24) refers to saga militaria, and it is possible that sagaria is a corruption of that.) 


F50 We have to do with a list of siege weapons. Barabino speculatively suggests that 
the fragment relates to the occasion when southern Campanian cities gave Papius 
Mutilus 10,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry for the siege of Acerrae (App. 4c. 1.42.187). 
SPO suggests that the weapons have been captured, comparing Livy 26.49.3. 

The fragment is cited under the lemma catapulta, which Nonius says is a taculum 
celer uel sagitta. Although this meaning did exist, and is attested in the second century 
BC (TLL 3.595.35 ff.), in our passage it clearly has the much more usual sense of the 
machine which shoots arrow-type missiles or stones. 

ballistae are another, more powerful type of artillery machine (E. W. Marsden, 
Greek and Roman Artillery (Oxford, 1969), 1). It is clear from minoribus sagittis that 
scorpii (normally scorpiones; the use of the form at Gell. 10.25.2—if we accept Carrio’s 
scorpit for the transmitted scorpis—may derive from Sisenna) are here arrows them- 
selves, not the machines which shoot the arrows, as in F52. There appears to be no 
other instance of such a usage; perhaps Sisenna was led to adopt it by analogy with the 
use of calapulta mentioned. 


F51 The subject could be either a Roman or an Italian general. Barabino’s sugges- 
tion that it refers to the stand-off between L. Julius Caesar and Papius, described by 
Appian &.c. 1.45.200, is a total guess. 

Nonius cites the fragment for the use of the agent noun /unditor, found contem- 
poraneously in Claudius Quadrigarius 24 F83. armatus must here have the meaning 
of ‘infantry, ‘heavily armed troops’, as opposed to the lightly armed funditores and 
sagittaru. There appears to be no parallel for such a use. 


F52 The fragment is cited for scorpio (thus the lemma) as a kind of weapon. For 
scorpius and catapulta cf. F50 and commentary. 


F53  Barabino thinks that this fragment is describing an attempt by Vidacilius 
to relieve the second siege of Asculum by attacking the army of Pompeius Strabo 
(cf. App. 4c. 1.48.207), though in the table at p. 122 she gives Aesernia as an alterna- 
tive. Hence she holds that Nonius is here wrong in describing sparum (Nonius does 
not, pace Barabino, say that sparus (masculine) is used by Sisenna) as telum agreste 
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(‘weapon of the fields’), and that it does here denote a weapon of war. But Sallust 
(Cat. 56.3) contrasts those in Catiline’s army who were equipped with military 
weapons and those who had only what ‘chance had prepared’; the latter had sparos aut 
lanceas. This suggests that not only sparis in Sisenna, but also /anceis denotes 
improvised weapons, and it follows that while we are indeed dealing with a siege, the 
subject of peterent is the besieged, hurling their weapons at the attacking army (Livy 
34.15.4 has sparo in the action of a battle, but Cato is using it to discipline those of his 
troops who are advancing in front of the line, not as a weapon against the enemy). 
hostis may refer to the Romans (cf. comm. on F7). 


F54—-5  Lindsay’s Law applies. 


F54 The context is quite uncertain (for the view of Frassinetti see comm. on F22), 
and the text presents severe problems. Apart from obelizing the first word and 
altering steteral to steterant, we have printed and translated the transmitted text, 
but feel little confidence that it is what Sisenna wrote (cf. Perutelli, Prolegomeni 
(2004), 101-2). 

The agreement of LG and two of the C* MSS (this portion of text is missing in 
Par. 7666) makes it clear that the transmitted reading is commutus, which is meaning- 
less. Conjectures fall into two categories, those producing a participle and those based 
on the view that commutus conceals a proper name. The most attractive is undeniably 
Wolfflin’s Cornutus, which involves minimal change. Cicero Font. 43 says that an 
M. Cornutus was a man of praetorian rank who served as a /egatus in the Social War. 
We do not, however, feel it has a sufficient degree of probability to be printed (Hertz’ 
C. (or consul) Mutilus involves a reference to the Italian ‘consul’, on whom see Gabba, 
CAH? g. 118). For Comatus see W. T. Bergk, Inschrifien rimischer Schleudergeschosse 
(Leipzig, 1876), 82. 

et tempora has frequently been altered to Lipsius’ ex /empore (‘as the circumstances 
demanded’). If the transmitted reading is correct, tempora has the sense of ‘appointed 
time.’ It would, though, be an apparently unique case of the plural in this sense. If it is 
retained, so must be singula; if Lipsius’ conjecture is accepted, his signa becomes 
attractive. 

steterant is an easy change from steterat. Barabino’s wenerant results from her 
erroneous view about the meaning of obuerti (see below). 

L has the contracted form maniplos (see comm. on F24), and if it is right, we shall 
have to assume that it was independently altered in all other branches of the tradition, 
under the influence of the lemma. That is not impossible, and corruption to 
the contracted form seems unlikely. On balance, though, we have decided to keep the 
uncontracted form. 

obuerti is here used as a middle, a rare construction (7LL 9.2.314.3 ff.). For similar 
uses of obuertere see Oakley on Livy 6.24.7 (in that passage obuerti is a true passive). It 
means ‘turn round’, not ‘return’, as Barabino takes it. The meaning appears to be that 
the maniples are to turn round without moving from their existing position. 

The fragment is cited for the use of manipulus, which Nonius glosses as manus 
militum uel collecti uiri. As in F24, he seems unaware that it is a technical word for a 
unit of the Roman army, consisting of two centuries. 
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should be deleted or whether a secondary citation has fallen out; cf. Perutelli, 
Prolegomeni (2004), 70-1. 


F55 There were Gauls in the army of L. Caesar (App. 4c. 1.42.188) and the frag- 
ment may therefore refer to Caesar’s victory over Papius Mutilus at Acerrae. Whether 
the fragment describes the battle itself or is a general comment on Gallic methods of 
fighting remains unclear. 

Again there are severe textual difficulties. There seems little doubt that D*’s 
Galli for the transmitted Gallia is correct, but sami is nonsense. There is no case 
for assuming that the phraseology must be the same as in F123, which follows 
immediately in Nonius, and therefore accepting D*’s ac or Roth’s aut. Most 
conjectures have restored an ethnic, so that materibus goes only with Galli. Suaui 
and Sweut are palaeographically attractive, but historically most implausible. 
<Hi>s<p>ani explains the corruption well enough (Mercier’s S<p>ani is out 
of the question; the form did not exist at Sisenna’s time), and though no Spanish 
troops are mentioned, it is perfectly possible that Caesar did have some in his 
army. 

We have retained configunt; Miller’s conf</>igunt (‘fight’) is possibly correct, but 
configere is perhaps more appropriate to hand-to-hand fighting. 

The fragment, together with F123, is cited for the noun matera, but both the 
fragments exhibit materibus, pointing to a nominative materis. At rhet. Her. 4.43 
materis is Victorius’ plausible emendation of matris, and matari is the ablative singular 
at Livy 7.24.3. Only at Caesar BGall. 1.26.3 is materas (acc. pl.) securely attested. The 
word is of Gallic origin (Hofmann, TLL 8.434.39-41). 


F56 This fragment, evidently from a speech, is plausibly assigned by Barabino to 
a debate about a citizenship proposal. She may be right—though for the wrong 
reasons—in thinking that the /ex Plautia Papiria is concerned. The speaker could be 
saying that the adscripti of the allied states (cf. I. 316), who had no legal obligation to 
help Rome (or, as Rawson (Roman Culture, 374) thinks, were not entitled to citizen- 
ship under the /ex /u/ia), had helped Rome to a greater extent than those who did have 
such an obligation (or were so entitled). Are they to be denied the privileges (i.e. 
Roman citizenship) granted to the rest of the citizens of their state? (There is a clear 
antithesis between magis and minus.). An alternative would be the /ex Pompeia, pro- 
posed by the consul Cn. Pompeius Strabo in 89, which extended Latin rights to the 
Transpadani (Ascon. Pis. 12St=3C; Pliny nat. 3.138). 

The fragment is cited as an example of iz/ex and exlex meaning qui sine lege uiuat. 
Here, though, the meaning is either ‘not bound by law’ (cf. Cic. Clu. 94, where it 
refers to Sulla as ‘above the law’) or, on Rawson’s view, ‘not included in the law’. For 
the asyndeton armuis equis conmeatibus cf. Livy 9.6.6 (arma equos uestimenta commeatus), 


23.24.9, 35-44.5, 44.1.6 (arma(is), utro(1)s, equo(t)s). 


F57 There is no valid reason to associate this fragment with the /ex Plautia 
iudiciaria, as Barabino does, taking it to refer to criticism of the senate by the equites. 
The men whose courage is in question could well be soldiers. (Frassinetti (Athenaeum 
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50 (1972), 112-13) tentatively suggests disputes about the enrolment of freedmen or 
Gallic and Spanish auxiliaries.) 

Nonius cites the fragment, following quotations from Turpilius and Plautus, as an 
example of supersedere meaning manere, perseuerare, quasi in uoluntate et consilio sedere 
(‘remain, continue, as it were be seated in one’s desire and policy’). Barabino believes 
him (some have tried to remove the difficulty by emending the lemma), but he is 
clearly wrong. supersedere always has the meaning of ‘refrain from’ (this is its first 
occurrence with the infinitive, a usage next found in Livy; cf. Briscoe, Comm. 2. 141), 
and that is clearly the meaning in the other two passages quoted by Nonius (thus 
Lebek, Verba prisca, 280). 

proloquor is found in Ennius, Plautus, Terence, Pacuvius, and Afranius, but not in 
Cicero or Caesar (though it occurs twice in the Bellum Africum; it is explained by 
Varro ling. 6.56). See TLL 10.2.1835-7. It is perhaps a deliberate archaism. 


F58-60 Lindsay’s Law applies. 


F58 Eutropius (5.3.3) says that when Sulla put Cluentius to flight, he lost only one 
man of his own (for low casualties in Sulla’s battles cf. comm. on Sulla 23 F22). That 
makes it possible, as Barabino argues, that Sisenna is here talking about the flight of 
Cluentius to Nola. Appian (4c. 1.50.221) says that the Romans killed 30,000 in the 
pursuit and another 20,000 at Nola (H. White (Loeb) gives the first figure as 3,000, an 
error repeated by other translators, including Gabba, p. 383, and J. M. Carter, Appian, 
The Civil Wars (London: Penguin Classics 1996), 28; so too Barabino, 142 n. 152). 
Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 101) associates the fragment with the victory of Sex. 
Julius Caesar reported by Appian 4c. 1.48.210. 

Nonius cites the fragment under the lemma expediti et inpedili, saying both 
are derived from pes. inpeditos expedili is a case of adnominatio (paronomasia), the 
repetition of a word with some letters changed (for parallels see Oakley, Comm. 
3. 128-9). inermos ... expediti forms a double antithesis in asyndeton. On inermus 
see commentary on F41. 

Perutelli (Prolegomeni (2004), 28) implausibly sees a reminiscence of Ennius, 
ann. 572 V=584 Sk. 


F59 Previous editors have linked this fragment with the revolt of the army of 
L. Porcius Cato, the consul of 89, reported by Dio fr. 100 (see above on F36). But 
this can be ruled out, for three reasons. First, the name of the leader of the mutiny in 
Dio is Titius, not Titinius (there is no reason to alter Titinius to Titius here, as Peter 
does: RAM 22 (1867), 153). Secondly, by Lindsay’s Law this fragment came after F'58, 
possibly referring to events in Campania that happened later than the campaign and 
eventual death of Cato (this is not conclusive, however, not only because the context 
of F58 is uncertain, but because Sisenna could have dealt with all Campanian events 
together, before turning to events in the northern theatre). Thirdly, if the mutiny of 
Cato’s soldiers is referred to in F36 (as it almost certainly is: see comm. ad loc.), then 
Sisenna’s account of it was in book 3. It follows that this fragment refers to some other 
event entirely. If its position (by Lindsay’s Law; but see above) places it after the death 
of Cato, the consul referred to must be his surviving colleague Pompeius Strabo. 
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SPO suggests that the fragment refers to Titinius’ pleading a case for exemption 
from some duty on grounds of ill-health—i.e. that causa means ‘illness’ and excusatio 
‘excuse’; see his note on Livy 6.6.14. In that case we might well suppose that Titinius 
was claiming exemption from military service on the grounds of his mental disability, 
and that the fragment occurred in a list of such claims for exemption. This would 
explain the presence of quidam. For another example of a notorious claim for 
exemption in the Social War see Val. Max. 6.3.3c. 

The fragment is cited for estudo meaning a vaulted or arched part of a building. We 
have translated it thus, but the meaning is rather strange for the context, and it may 
be that sestudo here means ‘siege engine’ (cf. Briscoe’s note on Livy 37.26.8) and that 
Nonius misinterpreted the passage. 

minus is here an ‘idiomatic understatement for non’ (Nisbet-Hubbard on Horace 
Odes 1.2.27; cf. TLL 10.1.580.35 ff.) and proprietas has the sense of ‘proper amount’; 
this is its first occurrence. Apart from the easy change of menis to mentis, alteration of 
the transmitted text is quite unjustified. Before Sisenna excusatio (also found in F76) 
occurs once in Plautus, although it is restored in lex repetund. (=Roman Statutes 1) 46 
(cf. Roman Statutes, 1. 105). 


F60 The fragment, which refers to a military manoeuvre in a wholly uncertain con- 
text, is cited for insinuare=inmitti, quasi sinu accipi (‘to be sent into, to be taken as it 
were into the bosom’). imsinuare is used transitively also at Lucr. 1.409, 5.73, intransi- 
tively at Plaut. Cist. 92, Cic. phil. 5.8, Alt. 2.24.2, fam. 4.13.6, and Livy 40.37.4, as well 
as in Lucretius and Virgil; cf. TLL 7.1.1918.64 ff., who also cite Cato 5 F76, but this is 
in the part of that fragment where Gellius does not claim to be citing Cato verbatim. 
peditis nominative plural, like the accusative in F117, is not otherwise attested. 


F61—2 Lindsay’s Law applies. In the MSS of Nonius these two fragments are 
introduced by the phrase Sisenna historiographus libro uti, where histortographus 
is no doubt a misunderstanding of the abbreviation Aust. (sc. Aisi(ortarum)). See 
introduction, I. 307. 


F61 The context is quite uncertain, and there is no particular reason to regard it as 
referring to events at Rome, as does Barabino, following Cali and Haug. The persons 
described could easily be soldiers. (Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 100) hesitatingly 
suggests a connection with the Italian forces caught off guard by Sulla at Aesernia 
(Frontin. strat. 1.5.17)). 

pristinum uinum appears to mean ‘the wine they had drunk the day before’; for 
the use of pristinus to indicate pridie cf. TLL 10.2.1380.55 ff. (with doubts about the 
correctness of including our fragment under this heading). TJC draws attention to 
DH 19.5.2 wearos wv ert THS XOLCHS weOns (‘being full of yesterday’s drink’). 

For the topic cf. Quadrigarius 24 F38. 

The use of exhaurire to refer to getting rid of alcohol from the body is unparalleled 
(cf. TLL 5.2.1406.68-70). 


F62 Since it refers to Iguvium (mod. Gubbio), editors connect this fragment with 
F84, which mentions Iguvium as well as Perusia (mod. Perugia). The precise context 
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cannot be identified, although some scholars believe that both fragments form part of 
Sisenna’s description of the short-lived revolt of Etruria and Umbria at the end of go; 
G. Bradley, for example, thinks that Iguvium may have been the site of a Roman 
victory (Ancient Umbria (Oxford, 2000), 219). Such speculations are unwarranted, 
however, and would be ruled out if the revolt was dealt with in book 3 (see comm. on 
F 36). 

The fragment is taken by Barabino to describe a meeting between Roman and 
Umbrian envoys in Iguvium. But the /egati are ‘on their way back to Iguvium’ (though 
we are not told where they had been). Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 100) thinks 
the ambassadors had been to Rome and had reached an agreement with the senate. 
The issue may well have been the terms of their enfranchisement, as it appears from 
F78 that each Umbrian community had to be admitted separately. 

The extract is cited as an example of apisci=inuenire, in the sense of ‘light on’, 
‘meet with’, It is found in Plautus Epid. 668 and Accius trag. 436, and, used passively, 
Fannius 12 F7; in the sense of ‘obtain’ (again used passively) it occurs at Plautus 
Trin. 367 and Fabius Maximus Servilianus 8 F4; it is used twice by Cicero and in a 
letter of Ser. Sulpicius Rufus (7LL 2.239.3 ff., 40 ff.). 


F63  Barabino links this fragment to F93, and assigns them both to Sisenna’s 
description of the moment when Vidacilius succeeded in breaking into Asculum. She 
appears to be attracted by the fact that the fragments can be put together to make a 
coherent Latin sentence (cf. comm. on F29). She thinks that the citizens of Asculum 
are the subject; but it is hard to see (i) why the besieged should remove obstacles from 
the streets: they would be more likely to obstruct than help the attackers; (ii) how the 
besieged can divide up an army. If we are indeed dealing with Asculum, it is perhaps 
more likely that in both fragments the Romans are the subject. In F63 they would be 
clearing the approaches to the city in readiness for the assault, in Fg3 the army would 
be split up as its leaders prepare for the attack. But this is pure speculation. For a 
different view, suggested by Frassinetti, see comm. on F93. 

The fragment is cited for amoliri ‘remove’. It is preceded in Nonius by examples 
from Terence and Pacuvius, and the word occurs also in Plautus and Accius. In prose 
it occurs first here and then five times in Livy (7ZL 1.1965-6). in(m)pedimentum (also 
in F85) occurs before Sisenna in Plautus and Terence, and contemporaneously with 
him in rhet. Her. (TLL 7.1.528-9). 


F64-8 Lindsay’s Law applies. 


F64 The book number for this fragment, missing (together with Aistoriarum) in L, 
is guaranteed by the agreement of F’ and the second and third families. 

While admitting that the context of the fragment is very dubious, Barabino notes 
that it is the first of five consecutive citations from Sisenna in Nonius, and concludes 
that it therefore belongs to the beginning of book 4. In fact all that follows is that 
it preceded the other four. She goes on to say that only in 88 do we find two /egaii, 
L. Cornelius Cinna (thus Sigonius; Pinna MSS) and Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius 
(Livy per. 76) operating together, and that Sisenna may have looked forward to the 
eventual defeat of the Marsi when talking about Pompeius Strabo at the beginning of 
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book 4. This is most implausible; quite apart from the fact that Metellus may have 
been a proconsul, not a /egatus, in 88 (MRR 2. 42, 45 n. 6; and see comm. on 
Quadrigarius 24 F83), it is highly unlikely that Sisenna would have broken chrono- 
logical order to describe an event in the sort of detail implied by the fragment. In fact 
Barabino may be on quite the wrong track. The /egati may be envoys sent out from a 
besieged town under cover of darkness to seek help. Again, it is possible that the hostes 
are the Romans (see commentary on F7). 

The fragment is cited for concubia nocte ‘at the beginning of the night’. The phrase 
occurs (with noctu) in Ennius. After Sisenna, it is found once each in Cicero and 
Livy, three times in Valerius Maximus, then in the elder Pliny and Tacitus (7LL 
4.100.80 ff.). 

supra... succedunt indicates that the /egati moved uphill to a position higher than 
that of the munimenta. Peter’s sub is quite unnecessary, but Barabino’s translation 
‘si avvicinano alla fortificazione’ misses the point. 


F65  Sisenna is obviously describing violence aimed at preventing the taking of a 
vote on proposed legislation, and it is likely that it is the controversial /ex Plautia 
iudiciaria rather than one of the citizenship laws that is involved. 

The fragment is cited for the use of cista (‘voting box’). The word occurs first 
here and, again of overthrowing them, at rhet. Her. 1.21 (in reference to Caepio’s 
opposition to the corn law of Saturninus; Beck—Walter implausibly take the pluperfect 
as an indication that Sisenna was talking about that episode); in this sense it is not 
found again before the elder Pliny; cf. TLL 3.1192.42 ff. As Barabino correctly 
observes, voting boxes were not required before the introduction of secret voting in 
the 130s. On the cistae cf. E. S. Staveley, Greek and Roman Voting and Elections 
(London, 1974), 159. 

None of the emendations proposed for parta is convincing enough to be placed in 
the text, and we have therefore obelized. 


F66 Wecan make little sense of c/assi, which is retained by Lindsay and Barabino. ac 
laxe is a long way from the transmitted reading; Lindsay’s tentative ac/assi introduces 
the name of a tunic attested in Paul. Fest. 18 and CGL 2.13.49. 

In the case of both centones and cilicia we appear to have words which normally 
denote textiles used for domestic and personal (respectively) purposes being applied 
to similar objects in a naval context. centones are blankets made of garments stitched 
together, ci/icia cloaks made from goat’s hair. The former occurs in Plautus, Cato, 
and Lucilius (TLL 3.820—1), the latter is first attested here. The purpose of the 
vinegar was to extinguish fire (cf. TLL 3.821.17 ff.). ctlicia and centones are similarly 
mentioned together at Veg. mi/. 4.14. At 38.7.10 (=Pol. 21.28.11), the famous passage 
where he translates Polybius’ @upeovs (‘shields’) as portae, Livy renders Polybius’ 
yéppa (‘shields made of wickerwood’) as cilicia (cf. Briscoe, Comm. 3. 44). 


F67 The fragment is cited for crebritudo (a hapax) used instead of crebritas, but 
crebritudo does not appear in the transmitted text. Hence Peter (N7PhP 139 (1889), 
507) plausibly altered celeriter to crebritudine, N. Faber had altered both lemma and 
fragment to celeritudine(m), while Miiller and Onions had solved the problem by 
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assuming that the fragment of Sisenna cited for crebritudo, together with the leomma— 
beginning with clandestina for Miiller, ce/eriter for Onions—for our fragment, had 
dropped out (see Perutelli, Prolegomeni (2004), 75-6). If, as we think likely, crebritudine 
is right, it has the adverbial sense of ‘in quick succession’ (for crebritas in this sense 
cf. TLE 4.1124.39 ff.) and goes with transigi, not ‘often’ with decet, as Barabino’s 
translation (‘infatti frequentamente conviene’) implies. 

The context is quite uncertain; conceivably the fragment belongs to a speech. 
Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 106) thinks that it concerned Sulla. 


F68 It is hard to make this fragment part of the description of the siege of 
Aec(u)lanum, as Barabino does, for Appian (Ac. 1.51.222) says that its wall was 
wooden. Frassinetti (A/henaeum 50 (1972), 105) refers it to the siege of Herculaneum, 
which had small walls (F88). 

The fragment is cited for caementa, defined by Nonius as ‘small stones used in 
building’ (in fact the aggregate in concrete walls). The word is used by Ennius (as a 
feminine) and Cato agr. 


F69 This fragment may refer to the siege of Aec(u)lanum (App. 4c. 1.51.222, and 
see comm. on Fgo, 102, 109, 124). We are to imagine a citizen looking out from the walls 
and seeing the Romans approach (they had not yet reached the walls, as Barabino 
paraphrases—‘il nemico le stava scalando’—; her actual translation is correct). 

If the attribution to the siege of Aec(u)lanum is correct, we may note that Sisenna 
again describes the Romans as hostes; see commentary on F7. 

The fragment, together with Coelius 15 F28, is cited by Nonius for dubitaltim= 
dubitanter; cf. comm. ad loc. 

For pluteus cf. Briscoe’s note on Livy 34.17.12. 


F70 The fragment, dealing with a battlefield manoeuvre in an unknown context, is 
cited for discedere = hiare, diuidi, distendi (‘open up, divide, stretch out’). The usage 
occurs twice in Cicero, but otherwise is largely confined to poetry; it is frequent in 
Lucretius. Cf. TLL §.1.1284.71 ff. 


F71 The /ex Calpurnia was probably a law of go Bc, proposed by the L. Calpurnius 
Piso mentioned in F38, whom we have identified as a tribune or praetor in that year 
(see comm. ad loc.). The present fragment may refer to the same law (if indeed F'38 is 
alluding to a law), which in addition to creating two new tribes would have included 
an additional clause authorizing grants of citizenship to allied soldiers as a reward 
for bravery. The problem is that when Cn. Pompeius Strabo rewarded a troop of 
Spanish cavalry with citizenship on 17 November 89, he did so ex lege Iulia ILS 
8888=/LLRP 515), which would seem to suggest that the /ex Calpurnia had by then 
been superseded by the /ex Iulia; but the /ex Julia was almost certainly enacted before 
Piso’s creation of two new tribes, which was part of the process by which the 
enfranchisement was implemented (cf. comm. on F38). The most likely solution to 
this puzzle is that the /ex Ca/purnia authorizing grants of citizenship to allied soldiers 
uirtulis ergo was a separate law unconnected with the new tribes, and was passed on 
a different occasion (indeed it may not even belong to go Bc, if the author was a 
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different Calpurnius—which is not impossible: Gabba, Esercito e societd (Florence, 
1973), 256 n. 152; Lewis, Athenaeum 46 (1968), 278-9). 

In that case it would have been a law of relatively narrow scope, designed solely to 
permit commanders with imperium to reward bravery with citizenship. Other laws of 
this kind are known from the late republic, but they were restricted to particular 
campaigns or specified commanders, rather than giving a general right to all com- 
manders in perpetuity (thus, the /ex Gellia Cornelia of 72 Bc: Cic. Balb. 8, 19, 32-3; cf. 
Justin 43.5.11; and the lex Aemilia Munatia of 42 (FIRA 1.55 line 10); see Mommsen 
Staatsr. 3. 135; Badian, Foreign Clientelae (Oxford 1958), 259-60); in the case of the 
lex Gellia Cornelia the right was conferred on Pompey retrospectively—in other 
words, it ratified grants he had already made on his own initiative. It may well be that 
both the lex Calpurnia and the lex Iulia were restricted in similar ways. The lex 
Calpurnia, for example, might have been a retrospective measure ratifying grants 
of citizenship wirtutis ergo down to the time of the enactment, while the /ex Iulia 
authorized future acts of the same kind during the remainder of the Social War. If the 
two laws were subject to some such restrictions, they need not have conflicted with 
each other, and we should not have to conclude that the one was superseded or 
annulled by the other (for other arguments along the same lines cf. G, Luraschi, 
SDHI 44 (1978), 336-7 and n. 67). In other words, if the /ex Julia was reported in 
book 3, that would not exclude the possibility that the /ex Calpurnia was still in force 
at the time of the action described here. 

On the other hand, we are not absolutely compelled to conclude from F71 that the 
law was still in force. The fragment may in fact be reporting a decision to confer 
citizenship upon soldiers who had earned it at a time when the /ex Ca/purnia had been 
in force. Alternatively the /ex Cu/purnia may itself have been a retrospective measure 
that had, at some earlier date (note the pluperfect concesserat), conceded that such 
men were qualified to receive it. A decision to grant (or to refuse) citizenship in 
such circumstances may have been made by the censors of 89, P. Licinius Crassus and 
L, Julius Caesar, and this could be the context for F71 (on the possible significance of 
the census of 89 in this connection cf. Badian, Foreign Clientelae, 260 n. 4). However 
that may be, the position of the fragment is clearly not a sufficient reason to revise our 
understanding of the chronology or the nature of the various enfranchisement laws. 

The fragment is cited for ergo meaning ‘because of’. The usage is found in the 
Twelve Tables, but continues until the elder Pliny. While it is frequent in formulae, 
TLL 5.2.759.48 goes too far in seeing all other examples as imitations of archaic Latin. 
It occurs also at Quadrigarius 24 F41. 

The infinitive donari probably depended on a verb indicating the taking of a 
decision. 


F72-3 Lindsay’s Law applies. 


F72 In this fragment we clearly have to do with a speech made in the senate (Auius 
ordinis)—Frassinetti’s notion (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 110-11) that it belongs to a 
speech in his own defence by M. Antonius (see Cic. Tusc. 2.57) is most implausible; cf. 
commentary on F76—and it is extremely likely that the object of the speaker’s attack 
is the behaviour of the equites as sole members of the guaestiones perpetuae, particularly 
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in cases of repetundae, even though it was the guaestio Variana which provided the 
impetus for the /ex Plautia tudiciaria (cf. 1. 317). 

It is equally likely that the speaker, perhaps the proposer of the measure himself, is 
supporting the /ex Plautia iudictarta. 

The fragment is cited for the use of the adverb enixim—a hapax—for the normal 
enixe. 

One may note the three paired phrases malos et audaces / fortunas atque honores / 
fecisse ac dixisse. audax is widely used of his political opponents by Cicero; for 
the coupling with malus see Plaut. Bacch. 959, Men. 731, mil. 307, most. 1078, rhet. 
Her, 4.16, Cic. Sest. 139, Phil. 14.7 (TLL 2.1245.22 ff.). Cf. audacia in F81. 


F73 The context is uncertain, but the fragment clearly forms part of a military 
narrative. 

Barabino’s supplements are quite unnecessary, and have the effect of divorcing the 
relative clause from Romani, its obvious antecedent. Her reason, it seems, was the 
difficulty of the Romans first extricating themselves from a difficult position, then 
sacking the enemy camp. But the relative clause was probably added by Sisenna 
because he realized he had last mentioned the Romans as being in a Jocus clausus. 
Barabino’s claim that the area concerned was that of Monte Matese is a sheer guess. 

The fragment is cited for exinanire. No gloss is given, but the meaning of ‘despoil’ 
here is clear enough (cf. TLL 5.2.1503.71 ff.; for the meaning ‘evacuate’ Il. 12 ff.) 

se is in the unemphatic second available position in the colon, which begins with 
qui; Fraenkel (Kleine Beitrdge 1 (Rome, 1964), 136), not citing the first three words 
of the fragment (which he presumably regarded as a separate colon), made Romani 
gui a short colon (‘Auftakt’) of its own; not surprisingly this caused puzzlement to 
E. Laughton (JRS 60 (1970), 191). 


F74-5 Lindsay’s Law applies. 


F74 Appian (4c. 1.46.201) talks of @ptyKois duméAwy (‘walls surrounding vines’) in 
connection with a battle in go which appears to have taken place south of the Fucine 
Lake (Gabba ad loc.; cf. comm. on F25); Gabba in his note mentions the present 
fragment and presumably thinks, like Barabino, that it refers to the battle in the same 
area which led to the death of L. Porcius Cato in 89 (cf. Oros. 5.18.24, I. 319), Sisenna 
perhaps mentioning the events of 90. The connection is tenuous— Appian its talking 
about cultivated vines, Sisenna about wild ones, and the context must therefore 
remain uncertain. (Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 99), because of his view about 
the starting point of book 4 (see I. 313, III. 385), thinks that the fragment comes from 
Sisenna’s account of the battle of go.) 

The lemma in Nonius is fera uite positum pro agresti (ferabite MSS in both lemma 
and citation; Gerlach—-Roth, Quicherat, and Miiller give Canter(us) the credit for the 
emendation; we have not, however, been able to trace it in the works of either Wilhelm 
Canter or his brother Theodor). In fact, of course, it is just fera which has the 
meaning agresti, and Miller may have been right to delete wite in the lemma. English 
similarly uses ‘wild’ for ‘not cultivated’. The usage is found first here, then in Varro 
and Lucretius (TLL 6.1.603.34 ff.). 
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This is the earliest occurrence of arbutus (the transmitted arbusto is clearly to be 
rejected; TLL, based on Peter’s 1870 edition, does not mention our fragment), which 
subsequently occurs mostly in poetry. /oca should probably be understood with muita. 

Perutelli’s argument (Prolegoment (2004), 113-14) that we should read murtetis here 
and muoparonas in F121 lacks foundation; cf. Briscoe, JRS 97 (2007), 302. 


F75  Barabino ascribes this fragment to Sulla’s siege and capture of Bovianum 
(cf. I. 319 n. 75), which took place after his victory over Papius Mutilus (App. 
bc. 1.51.225), and claims that it refers to the moment when Sulla saw that every 
means of entry was blocked. But eruptio must refer to a sally of the besieged, not the 
besiegers. It is hard to see, however, how there could be no gate from which a sally 
could be made. Perhaps we should read imruptio; alternatively, the reference is to the 
citadel to which the defenders had retreated (thus Barabino, inconsistently, in her 
comment on eruplio). (Frassinetti assigns both this fragment and F96 to Sulla’s 
attempt to relieve Aesernia.) 

Perutelli (Pro/egomeni (2004), 119) implausibly takes the second neque as standing 
for ne... quidem. 

The fragment is cited for the use of foramen; the noun occurs in Cato agr., but 
Sisenna is the first writer to use it in a military context. 


F76  Barabino (similarly Rawson, Roman Culture, 377) thinks that this fragment 
comes from the account of the trial of M. Aemilius Scaurus under the /ex Varia; but 
that took place early in go (cf. Badian, Historia 18 (1969), 467), and cannot have been 
described in book 4. Unless, therefore, the book number is corrupt, some other 
interpretation must be found. It may be that excusationi here means not ‘defence’, but 
‘reason for being excused’ and that the speaker, who could indeed be Scaurus, is 
expressing unwillingness to undertake some public function, and deprecating the 
fact that his age, services to the state, and rank are not being accepted as an excuse. 
Another possibility is that the speaker is Marius, whose military command was 
not extended in 8g despite his apparent success in the previous year. According to 
Plutarch, he voluntarily withdrew on the grounds of ill-health (Mar. 33.3), and 
although modern scholars have tended to find political explanations (e.g. Badian, 
Foreign Clientelae (Oxford, 1958), 227), Plutarch refers to Marius’ own words 
(ws adros €Aeye—33.1). The fragment might then form part of a speech, inserted at 
the start of Sisenna’s account of the year, in which Marius claimed exemption from 
service not because of his great age or because a man of his standing with such a 
distinguished record might be considered to have done enough already, but because of 
sickness. On the other hand, Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 111) thinks that the 
fragment, together with F72, comes from a speech in his own defence by M. Antonius 
(cf. comm. ad loc.). But Antonius, born in 143, could scarcely talk of his aetatis 
granditas in 90/89. 

The fragment is cited for the use of granditas, which is not used elsewhere to refer 
to old age; it occurs once in Cicero (Brut. 121) to describe style. It was probably a 
coining of Sisenna. ea merita, the services previously referred to, is unexceptionable, 
and introduction of a reference to military campaigns quite unnecessary. On excusatio 
cf. comm. on F509. 
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F77 The fragment is assigned by Barabino to the end of the siege of Aec(u)lanum 
on the unconvincing grounds that Appian’s cat rHvde prev 6 LUAAas dujpralev 
(b.c. 1.51.223) is a vague reminiscence of this fragment. 

The fragment is cited for integrare=redintegrare ‘renew’, a usage taken up by Livy 
(cf. TLL 7.1.2087.46 ff., Oakley, Comm. 1. 593, arguing that the usage is poetical; 
he does not refer to the passages of Accius, Pacuvius, and Virgil (georg. 4.514) also 
cited by Nonius). On ultro citroque see Oakley, Comm. 3. 589-90. 


F78 Tuder is modern Todi, in southern Umbria. The subject of dat is presumably a 
Roman official, possibly the praetor urbanus; it may be that the /ex Julia instructed the 
praetor urbanus to take the executive action necessary for enfranchisement, or that a 
separate law was for some reason necessary for Tuder (thus Brunt, Fa// of the Roman 
Republic (Oxford, 1988), 109), in which case the subject would be the magistrate or 
tribune who proposed it. The import of tamen is unclear. It may indicate that Tuder 
was granted citizenship despite the circumstances; perhaps the Tudertes had 
taken part in the rebellion, and had not laid down their arms in time to qualify for 
citizenship under the terms of the /ex Julia (the view of Carcopino (Rép. romaine 
(1935), 382; cf. Frassinetti, Athenaeum 50 (1972), 98, 100, not excluding the placing of 
the grant before the /ex Ju/ia) that the grant of citizenship to Tuder caused the revolt 
in the rest of Umbria is most implausible); hence the need for a separate decision in 
their case (although it could be that the /ex Julia provided for each case individually). 
Alternatively, as TJC suggests, the adversative may relate particularly to the 
magistrate involved; he was personally opposed to the grant of citizenship to 
Tuder, but nevertheless carried out the people’s decision. G. Bradley (Ancient Umbria 
(Oxford, 2000), 219) suggests that it is not Tuder as a community that is being 
enfranchised, but a group of loyal Tudertes, perhaps serving in the Roman army. 

The fragment is cited for the use of usso instead of tussu, found first here and not 
again before Silius Italicus, though assum at Cic. Caecin. 96 and Livy 7.17.12 is a 
noun, not a participle. Cf. 7ZL 7.2.585.13 ff. For the genitive senati cf. F38 and 
commentary. 


F79 This is probably a comment by Sisenna himself (cf. the last sentence of F9), 
or possibly an excerpt from a speech. Of the two alternatives set out in the fragment, 
the second represents the Epicurean position (cf. I. 307). Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 
(1972), 109) sees a connection with the wer sacrum (Fg9, 119). 

The fragment is cited for the use of /aetiscere, a hapax. diui (the conjecture is 
certain) for dei is an archaism, as even Lebek (Verba prisca, 282) admits, found other- 
wise only in Naevius, Ennius, Plautus, Terence (once only), and Cato. We have 
followed Perutelli (Prolegomeni (2004), 1oo—-1) in printing superne, which better 
explains the MSS supern(a)e. Lucretius uses the adverb on twenty occasions, the 
adjective twice. With superne, agere has the sense of ‘live’, found also at Sall. Jug. 
100.1, 108.1 (cf. Perutelli, Prolegomeni (2004), 44). 


F80 This is the first occurrence of mo/imentum, for which the fragment is cited, and 
which may have been a coinage by Sisenna. It was taken up by Caesar (BGall. 1.34.3) 
and Livy (5.22.6, 37.14.6, 15.2). 
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The reference to Gauls (hardly a conjecture in F*; the omission in LG was caused 
by saut de méme a méme from the book number to the final three letters of Galli) 
suggests the possibility that the fragment deals with an episode in the conflict between 
Sulla and Cluentius in Campania (cf. comm. on F123). For the noise made by Gauls 
in battle see Oakley, Comm. 2. 142. 

Roth’s sonu is a better explanation of the transmitted sona than the previous vulgate 
sono: the corruption was caused by a scribe taking -w as an open a. On sonu as the 
ablative of sonus see commentary on F 40. 


F81 The fragment is clearly taken from a speech. Barabino suggests that it is either 
part of the debate on the /ex Plautia (cf. comm. on F72 and 104), or an extract from 
a speech by Varius when he was accused under his own law. The latter is improbable, 
(a) because it is unlikely that a veto was possible to prevent a prosecution under a 
statute law, and (b) because it is hard to believe that Sisenna, even tongue in cheek, 
would have made Varius talk of his opponents’ demens audacia (on audacia cf. F72 and 
commentary). 

The fragment appears under the lemma nex pro nece. It is hard to make much sense 
of that, and it seems likely that the lemma is corrupt. It is possible that Nonius was 
referring to the fact that the nominative nex is rarely found, as Barabino suggests, 
but that cannot be got out of the lemma as transmitted. Miiller’s neces is impossible; 
such a form of the nominative is not attested. (L’s original reading necessi results, as 
Lindsay saw, from dittography.) 

Barabino thinks that inercessio is a coining by Sisenna, but it is hard to believe that 
it was not a term of Roman public law well before his time. 

It is worth observing that the fragment consists of two cola, guoniam ... uidetur 
and illorum ... audaciam, the first ending with a heroic clausula, the second 
with the Ciceronian double cretic (the first long resolved), But the word order of 
dementem reprimere audaciam may have been motivated by a desire to emphasize 
dementem. 


F82 It seems likely that Sisenna is describing the effect of military actions on 
transport and farm animals. (Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 109; also Perutelli, 
Prolegomeni (2004), 11-12) thinks a prodigy is being described, comparing Oros. 
5.18.9 and Obs. 54; these two passages relate to 91, but he presumably means that 
Sisenna is talking about a similar prodigy.) 

The fragment is cited for pecuda as the plural of pecus (=a single animal), for which 
Nonius quotes Accius, Caecilius (in the dative, which, of course, proves nothing about 
the nominative/accusative), and Cicero. ‘repidare is probably a historic infinitive 
(cf. I. 35 n. 128). 


F83 We clearly have a description of defenders jumping from the walls at the end of 
a siege, though there is no particular reason to ascribe it to the siege of Aec(u)lanum, 
as Barabino does. It is somewhat surprising that they throw their arms first, obviously 
with the intention of recovering them. One might have expected them to attempt to 
flee, unarmed, as fast as possible. 
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The fragment is cited for the use of permitiere=praecipitare (‘throw headlong?); it is 
preceded by F28 (cf. comm. ad loc.). This use of permittere is not found before this 
passage nor again until Silius and Statius (7ZL 10.2.709.51 ff.). 

The subjunctive perhaps forms part of a consecutive clause. 


F84 Although two Umbrian cities are mentioned by name, the context of this 
fragment is no more recoverable than in the case of F62. Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 
(1972), 100) strangely thinks that the senate is the subject and the factum the lex 
Iulia. 

The fragment is cited for proicere honeste positum (‘used elegantly’). The verb 
applied to speech is found first here and not again before Livy 35.31.12, where there 
seems to be the sense of someone being carried away and saying something he had 
not intended to say; cf. TLL 10.2.1798.71 ff. This could also be true of our fragment, 
in which case the translation would be: ‘Then after he had blurted out a mention of 
this deed in front of the people of Iguvium and Perusia .. . ‘ 


F85-6 Lindsay’s Law applies. 


F85 carrus (-m) is the name of a Gallic wagon, which strongly indicates that this 
fragment refers to Gallic troops, and consequently that it may belong in the same 
context as F8o (see comm. ad loc.). It is significant that in Caesar it appears, as here, in 
conjunction with impedimentum (also found in F63) on six occasions (BGall. 1.24.4, 
26.1, 3, 4.14.4, 7.18.3, BCiw. 1.5.1). A sarracum (or serracum) was a vehicle used for 
a heavy load; cf. Nisbet’s commentary on Cicero Pis. 56. Both carrus and sarracum 
appear first here. 
Note the hyperbaton in inpedimentum collocant omne. 


F86 The fragment comes from an unknown military context. There is no reason 
to follow Barabino in assigning it to the single combat between a Gaul and a 
Mauretanian during Sulla’s campaign in Campania (cf. comm. on F112), nor 
Frassinetti (A/henaeum 50 (1972), 102) in associating it, on the basis of Appian’s 
yevopevns ev xepal THs wayns (bc. 1.47.206), with Pompeius’ victory near Firmum 
(cf. comm. on F93, 95, 117, 124). 

The lemma is transmitted as certamen generis est neutri, feminini. Perhaps certatio 
has dropped out before feminini. certatio is found in Ennius, Terence, and Quadri- 
garius (24 F60) in a general sense, but only here and in wir. i//. in a military context 
(TLL 3.890.20 ff.). 

The transmitted accolis makes no sense. Lipsius proposed ac iacolis, but there is no 
other evidence for this orthography, and Quicherat rightly printed taculis. 


F87 The fragment may, as Barabino holds, relate to the battle between Cosconius 
and Trebatius, where there was a river between them (App. 4.c. 1.52.228), or possibly, 
as Cali thought, to the siege of Herculaneum (cf. F88-9). 

The meaning of mediam ad finem ripae is obscure: ‘the middle of the edge of the 
bank’ makes no sense; TLL 6.1.787.36-7 paraphrases as usque ad mediam ripam, 
mediae ripae fine, which serves only to obfuscate rather than clarify the problem. The 
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fragment is quoted for fimis feminine (see comm. on Coelius 15 F30); Miiller’s 
propemodum is thus excluded, while his editam lacks plausibility. The best that can be 
done is to explain mediam as a transferred epithet; in sense it belongs with ripae, and 
the meaning is ‘the bank that lay between the two armies’. What is more, it is the 
ripa which is thought of as media, while in fact of course it is the river that lies between 
the armies. 


F88-9 Lindsay’s Law applies. F8g9 names Herculaneum, and F88, which pre- 
ceded it in Sisenna according to Lindsay’s Law, fits exactly with what is known of that 
town. The subject of F89 is almost certainly T. Didius, the consul of 98, who led the 
Roman forces at the siege of Herculaneum, together with Minatus Magius (cf. comm. 
on F107). He was killed on 11 June (Ovid /ast. 6.567—-8). Since, according to Velleius 
(2.16.2), Didius captured Herculaneum with Minatus, it is likely that the fall of 
Herculaneum too occurred on that date. 

The fragments are cited for the use of fluuia instead of the normal fluuius. It is 
found otherwise only at Accius frag. 505, and is to be seen as a deliberate archaism by 
Sisenna. 

F88 is remarkable for the way in which the location of Herculaneum is described in 
five (tumulo in excelso loco are better taken together; the pleonasm is no argument for 
emendation) adverbial phrases in asyndeton. 


F90 The fragment may refer to the siege of Aec(u)lanum (cf. comm. on F69, 102, 
109, 124), and can be seen as describing either the massing of the population on the 
walls in order to attempt to repel the besiegers with missiles, or the moments shortly 
before the surrender of the city. It is cited for secus as a neuter; in fact secus is always 
neuter, sexus always masculine apart from Plautus Rud. 107. secus is transmitted in 
the lemma and should be retained, with the error ascribed to Nonius. The phrase 
uirtle (et/ac multebre) secus is an adverbial accusative and populi is to be taken with 
multitudine. Barabino’s translation ‘raccoltasi tutta la folla, si radunavano uomini e 
donne’ indicates that she was unaware of this. See Briscoe’s note on Livy 31.44.4 
(a passage missed by Barabino), which, however, omits Varro ap. Gell. 3.10.7. It was 
probably a conscious archaism, found in Ennius and Sempronius Asellio (20 F8), and 
taken up by Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus (see also Perutelli, Prolegomeni (2004), 42). 


F91_ Barabino suggests that Sisenna was here describing the events leading to the 
murder of A. Postumius Albinus by his troops (Livy per. 75, Val. Max. 9.8.3, Plut. 
Sull. 6.16, Polyaen. 8.9.1, Oros. 5.18.22). It is worthy of note that Livy’s only use of 
concrepare with an ablative (see below) of arms (28.29.10 gladiis ad scuta) is in the 
context of a mutiny—though of troops loyal to Scipio intimidating unarmed soldiers. 

The fragment is cited under the lemma crepare est sonare (‘to make a noise’), but 
Nonius includes examples of percrepare and concrepare. On concrepare see Oakley, 
Comm. 1. 592. 

conglobare does not occur before the present passage; it then becomes common for 
describing soldiers gathering together (TLL 4.283.56 ff.). For concrepare with the 
ablative, found once in Plautus before Sisenna, see 7ZL 4.94.28 ff. For the alliteration 
in con- cf. comm. on F 16, Perutelli, Prolegomeni (2004), 21. 
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F92 It is possible that this fragment comes from a speech at a trial under the /ex 
Varia, and that the speaker is referring to people who had, allegedly, plotted to bring 
about the Italian revolt. 

The fragment is cited for conparare in the sense of conponere, machinari (‘devise’). 
malum conponere occurs at Plautus Cist. 505, malum publicum, modelled on bonum 
publicum, in Cato (speeches) and Coelius 15 F17, once in Cicero and twice in 
Sallust; Livy and, except for ann. 12.5.1, Tacitus use only mala publica. 

The final three words of the fragment are probably deliberate alliteration. 
clandestina consilia was used in a speech of Lucius Crassus (Cic. ora!. 223=ORF 52A), 
and Beck—Walter reasonably suggest that it was deliberately taken up by Sisenna. 
The phrase occurs also at Caes. BGall. 7.1.6; Nep. Hann. 22; Livy 10.38.6, 40.11.2, 
42.24.3; Sen. dial. 4.93 (TLL 3.1261.28 ff.). 


F93 For a possible but highly speculative context (the siege of Asculum) see above 
on F63. In that case this fragment would represent the moment when the Romans 
divided their army in preparation for an assault (Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 
102), on the basis of adros kata wéTwrov eject in Appian bc. 1.47.206, thinks 
that the fragment comes from Sisenna’s account of Pompeius’ victory near Firmum 
(cf. comm. on F86)). 

The fragment is cited for conponere=disponere, constituere (‘arrange’). It is better 
classed as meaning praeparare, apparare (‘get ready’), a usage found in Plautus and 
once in Cicero (7LL 3.2120.13). 


F94 The fragment, which must belong in the context of a battle or siege, is cited 
for contendere=adstringere, inlorquere (‘tighten, twist’); the usage occurs first here 
(cf. TLL 4.662.79 ff.). The tormenta must be not the artillery machines themselves, 
but the ropes used for launching the missile. Barabino’s arguments to the contrary are 
quite unconvincing. 

On simul et see comm. on F 39. 


F95  Barabino suggests that this fragment refers to Cosconius retreating to 
Cannae, which he had captured earlier (App. 4c. 1.52.227), following his defeat near 
Canusium. But Appian is describing an orderly retreat, whilst Sisenna is clearly 
talking about an army forced into a town. Frassinetti (Aihenaeum 50 (1972), 102) 
associates it with the beginning of the second siege of Asculum (cf. I. 319), on the 
basis of Appian’s of 7roA€uutot... €s AokdAov édevyov (bc. 1.47.206). Cf. comm. on 
F86 and 93. 

Nonius cites the fragment for cogere with the sense of in unum colligere (‘gather 
together’). In fact it here has its regular meaning of ‘force’. 


F96 The fragment may refer to the battle in which Sulla, after the fall of 
Aec(u)lanum, defeated the Samnites under Papius Mutilus (App. 4c. 1.51.223-4). 
Gabba (CAH® 9g. 135) apparently thinks it refers to Papius’ capture of Nola by 
treachery (App. 4c 1.42.185), but, as Chassignet observes, that episode would 
have belonged to book 3 (Perutelli, Prolegomeni (2004), 78-9, actually proposes 
moving the fragment to book 3). Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 99), influenced 
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by his view about the starting point of book 4 (see introduction, I. 313, III. 185), 
implausibly associates it with Sulla’s attempt to relieve Aesernia in go (Oros. 5.18.16); 
see comm. on F'75. 

The fragment is cited for conuenire in the sense of ‘to be agreed’. The usage (with 
inter) is found in Plautus before Sisenna, and contemporaneously with him in 
rhet. Her. This is the first instance of an accusative and infinitive following conuenire. 
Cf. TLL 4.836.26 ff. 


F97 Barabino thinks that this concerns the beginning of the second siege of 
Asculum by Pompeius Strabo, which is possible but far from certain. She also holds 
that the Romans are the subject of the sentence, and that the reference is to the 
besiegers catching sight of the relieving force under Vidacilius; according to Appian 
(b.c. 1.48.207) the besieged were told by Vidacilius to look out for his troops in the 
distance, and then to attack the Romans. But, if hostes refers to the Romans (cf. comm. 
on F7), the subject could be the besieged in Asculum catching sight of the Romans 
under Strabo when still some distance from the city. 

Nonius cites the fragment as an instance of constat=conpositum est ‘consists of’, but 
he is mistaken: it is clear that constare here means ‘stand together’, a rare usage; of 
persons the only other example is Plaut. Curc. 290 (TLL 4.527.42—4). 


F98 This fragment could be placed in any number of possible contexts. Peter 
thought that it (like F111) related to the debates about the /ex Iulia and the lex Plautia 
Papiria, Barabino to the election of Sulla to the consulship for 88. In fact it may be 
that the reference is not to Roman politics at all—would a Roman writer have felt 
it necessary to add swam in such a case?—but to the decision of an Italian city to 
surrender to Roman forces or to accept Roman citizenship (Frassinetti (fthenaeum 50 
(1972), 112) suggests the meeting between Pompeius Strabo, his brother, and Vettius 
Scato (cf. comm. on F37)). 

The fragment is cited for conducere=utile esse, a fairly common usage first found in 
Plautus (7LL 4.161.409 ff.). 


F99 The reference to the consecration of everything born in a particular year makes 
it clear that this fragment is closely linked to F119, which deals with the origins of the 
uer sacrum. See comm. ad loc. for discussion of the context. 

The fragment is cited for damnare and condemnare meaning /iberare (‘free’), which 
is nonsense. The meaning is ‘obliged to fulfil a vow’; the normal construction is 
uoti damnare (not found before Nepos), but the ablative occurs also at Virgil ec/. 5.80 
and Germ. 348; cf. TLL 5.1.20.31 ff. and Oakley, Comm. 2. 268. 


F100  Barabino’s view that this fragment belongs to Sisenna’s description of the 
battle between Cosconius and Trebatius (cf. comm. on F87) is totally arbitrary. 
Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 107 n. 166) thinks it relates to the Etruscans 
abandoning their revolt after the passing of the /ex Julia, but in our view that would 
have been in book 3 (see comm. on F 38). 

The fragment is cited as an example of deducere=trahere, mouere (‘drag, move’). In 
fact it here means ‘move down’, for the praesidia appear to be on high ground. 
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The infinitives are probably governed by a verb not quoted by Nonius, and are not 
to be taken as historic (cf. I. 35 n. 128). 


F101 The fragment may describe the assault on one of the citadels of Bovianum 
(cf. Oakley, The Hill-forts of the Samnites (London, 1995), 108). It is cited for euadere= 
hiberari, i.e. to get out of a difficult situation (cf. TLL 5.2.986.64 ff.), though it may be 
that it should be taken in the sense of ‘reach a high point’ (ibid. 989.31 ff.). 

There is no alternative to cohors, but nothing can be made of ima possim. Barabino, 
who does not translate this fragment, does not explain what she intends by her 
conjecture cohors infima; presumably it refers to the cohort which was the last to reach 
the citadel. (On Onions’ conjecture see commentary on F137-8.) 


F102 This fragment makes sense if taken of the actions of the defenders of a city 
under siege. One possibility is the siege of Aec(u)lanum (cf. comm. on F'69, 90, 109, 124). 

The fragment is cited for expediri=liberari (‘work free’); the passive is used in the 
lemma because the first citation (from Virgil) has the verb in the passive. For this 
use in relation to ropes, knots, etc., not found again until Ovid (though there is a 
metaphorical instance at Cic. Ai/. 5.21.3), cf. TLL 5.2.1605.35 ff. For periclitari, found 
also in F108, in the sense of ‘test’, ‘try out’, cf. TLL 10.1.1447.16 ff. Its use with a 
physical object is paralleled only in a passage of Zeno of Verona. 


F103 Barabino, on this occasion rejecting a proposed link with the /ex Plautia 
Papiria, rightly sees the fragment as coming from a speech (perhaps in oratio obliqua) 
urging the making of peace (i.e. by an Italian town). (Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 
100) thinks the reference is to the ambassadors of F62 reporting an agreement with 
Rome to the assembly in Iguuium.) 

The fragment is cited by Nonius for /onge=ualde (‘exceedingly’). It is better 
translated as ‘by far’; cf. TLL 7.2.1648.1 ff. 


F104 This fragment clearly comes from a speech by someone attempting to justify 
a proposed course of action, whether in a military or diplomatic context, or in the 
domestic political arena. One possible context would be a speech by Plautius Silvanus 
(cf. above, on F72); a verb of knowing (vel. sim.) or saying will have governed facere. 
The tribune will be saying that his law is being proposed not because of his own fear 
of conviction (sc. by an equestrian jury) or because he has been forced into action by 
a disaster (i.e. presumably a conviction which had occurred—not of himself, for in 
that case he would not have been tribune—but of someone connected with him). 
Barabino’s translation ‘da una necessita incombente’ (‘a necessity that was hanging 
over him’) is wrong. Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 108), on the other hand, 
attributes the fragment to a speech of Vidacilius before his suicide at Asculum 
(App. 4c. 1.48.209). 

The fragment is cited for necessitudo instead of necessitas. The word is widely used 
in the sense of ‘relationship’; in the sense of ‘compulsion’ it is found in Asellio 20 
F6 and once each in Sallust and Cicero (Barabino’s assertion that it occurs in 
archaic poetry is an error). Barabino may be right to suggest that its choice here was 
determined by a desire to avoid -tatis and -tate in succession (though cf. F76). 
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F105 This may come from the account of the events leading to Poppaedius’ final 
defeat and death, which occurred either in 89 (Oros. 5.18.25) or in 88, where Gabba 
(CAH? g. 156) places it. The fragment is cited for opinio=spes, opinatio (Nonius 
clearly means ‘hope, expectation’; in fact opinatio does not have this sense). For 
frustrari used passively, first found here, cf. TLL 6.1.1437.25 ff. 

For the form of the name of the Italian leader cf. H. Nesselhauf, RE 22. 78. This is 
the only mention of him in the fragments of Sisenna. 


F106 While conceding that the fragment may refer to Sulla, Barabino prefers to 
relate it to the triumph of Pompeius Strabo, and envisages him addressing a crowd 
composed of citizens (wictoribus) and prisoners (wictis). That is most improbable— 
prisoners paraded in a triumph hardly need telling that they are in a bad situation. 
It is more likely that we have a speech before battle, and that, as our translation 
indicates, the speaker is putting before his troops the consequences of victory or 
defeat. Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 109) most implausibly posits a connection 
with his interpretation of F82 as a prodigy. 

The fragment is cited, following F33, for proprium in the sense of perpetuum 
(‘everlasting’). It may, though, better be taken as ‘to each person individually’ 
(cf. Lebek, Verba prisca, 276; Barabino oddly translates ‘di nuovo’). For spem obicere 
cf. Oakley, Comm. 1. 526. 


F107 Barabino’s suggestion, that the fragment relates to the legion raised by 
Minatus (not ‘Munazio’) Magius, Velleitus Paterculus’ great-grandfather, which 
joined T: Didius in the capture of Herculaneum (Vell. 2.16.2; cf. comm. on F88-0), is 
total speculation. 

The fragment is cited for protelare in the sense of excludere (‘exclude’). In fact it 
appears to have the same meaning as protelare in F34, cited earlier under the lemma. 

Beck—Walter delete de, on the grounds that de subsidio is unparalleled. They thus 
produce an example of the frequent use of subsidio as a predicative dative, but the 
posited corruption is inexplicable, and unique usages in Sisenna are no reason for 
tampering with the text. 


F108 The fragment is cited under the lemma periculum, experimentum (‘test’); for 
pericliari cf. comm. on F102. tormenta would appear again to refer to the ropes of the 
artillery machines (cf. comm. on F 94). Barabino thinks it has the sense of the missile 
itself, found in Caesar, also with te/um (BCiu. 2.9.5; at 3.51.7 the text is uncertain). 

machinamentum occurs first here, then at Livy 24.34.7, and not again before 
Frontinus and Tacitus. 


F109 This fragment, which is cited, with F5, as an example of protinus=iugiter, 
presents a number of textual problems, one of them totally intractable (cf. Perutelli, 
Prolegomeni (2004), 81-2). 

(i) In the context, there seems little alternative to p/anitie (for similar military uses 
of conuertere cf. TLL 4.859.62 ff.). 

(ii) crebro should probably be retained (Peter placed his obelos before it, but 
presumably meant to indicate that ferculis too was corrupt). It means that whatever 
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the subject of the sentence did was done frequently, protinus that the occurrences took 
place in rapid succession. 

(iii) ferculis makes no sense, and no conjecture has sufficient plausibility to be 
printed. Barabino prints ferculis, but translates her conjecture uictortis and makes a 
linguistic comment on one victory occurring after another. (The fact that fercula are 
paraded in triumphs does not mean that the word in itself can mean ‘victory’.) 

(iv) There was no such people as the Aesculapii. Asculanorum, Aeculanorum, and 
Ausculanorum are all possible emendations. The first would mean that the fragment 
refers to the beginning of Pompeius Strabo’s siege of Asculum (cf. I. 319), the second 
to the siege of Aec(u)lanum (cf. I. 319 and comm. on F 69, go, 102, 124), the third to 
the campaign of Cosconius (cf. I. 319). Barabino objects to the first on the grounds 
that Asculum was in the plain and reference to it would not be consistent with 
de planitie conuertit in montes. Asculum is in fact 150 m above sea level and lies in 
the valley of the Truentus (mod. Tronto) 25 km from the sea. It is surrounded by 
mountains, and it would be perfectly reasonable for someone attacking the city to 
move initially to the ground above it. 

The gerund(ive) in -und- was probably not seen as an archaism in Sisenna’s time; 
cf. Lebek, lerba prisca, 275. 


F110 The context of this fragment is uncertain. Barabino refers it to the confusion 
of the Gauls following the defeat of their champion (cf. comm. on F86 and F112). But 
the subject of subigunt must then be the Roman forces, and it is not the case that 
the latter ‘subdued’ the Gauls at this point. According to Appian (4.c. 1.50.220), the 
Gauls, dispirited by what had happened, fled. 

The fragment is cited as an example of subigere=superare et sub dicione habere (‘to 
overcome and have under one’s control’). The alliteration in ¢ may well be deliberate. 


F111 Both text and context are uncertain. uertice superiorem locum inscende 1s not 
Latin (as our translation is not English). Quicherat’s inscende<re> is an easy change, 
but it is hazardous to introduce a historic infinitive by conjecture (see I. 35 n. 128). 
None of the changes proposed for wertice is compelling (for Miiller’s mezlite cf. TLL 
8.939.39-41); Barabino inserted wellet, with deletion of superiorem locum as a gloss, but 
it is hard to think that anyone would feel the need to explain werticem. Cf. Perutelli, 
Prolegomeni (2004), 80-1. 

Barabino follows Peter in thinking that the fragment refers to disputes about the 
lex Plautia Papiria, and that Pomponius is the orator who may have been tribune 
in go (cf. MRR 2. 26, 31 n. 9), perhaps the man tried under the /ex Varia and 
the /ex Plautia (Cic. ap. Ascon. 61St=79C; cf. Badian, Historia 18 (1969), 474). He 
will have taken part in these disputes in the following year. But there is no 
other evidence for such conflicts, and, given the restricted scope of the law, it is 
unlikely that there were such. It is more likely that the reference is to Pomponius’ 
trial, although it could be that Sisenna is talking about a rebel town uncertain whether 
to surrender. 

The fragment is cited for the use of czuilas to mean ‘citizens’. 


F112-14 Lindsay’s Law applies. 
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F112  Barabino conjectures that this fragment, together with F86 and F110 (see 
comm. ad loc.), belongs to an episode of the conflict between Sulla and Cluentius, 
namely the single combat between a Gaul and a Mauretanian, resulting in the victory 
of the latter (App. &c. 1.50.219-20); for silences in accounts of single combat 
cf. Oakley, Comm. 2. 130. For Barabino’s interpretation of F86 and F110 see comm. ad 
loce. 

The fragment is cited for the use of oriri rather than fieri with silentium (cf. Livy 
26.18.10, 33.16.8, TLL 9.2.996.12 ff.). (We ignore textual problems in the lemma.) 


F113 We clearly have the description of a storm, and the poetical tone is typical of 
such descriptions in historical writers; cf. e.g. Livy 37.16.4, with the passage of his 
introduction referred to by Briscoe, Comm., and Goodyear’s note on Tacitus ann. 
2.23-4. For an invented storm see Coelius Antipater 15 F41 and commentary. 

The fragment is cited under the lemma horrendum et horridum at its first occurence 
and for caecus meaning insidiosus et occulte malum et tacitum uel latens quid 
(‘treacherous and secretly evil and something silent or hidden’) at its second, where 
it appears between F112 and F114 in Nonius. 

persubhorrescere is to be preferred to subhorrere, since there is no reason why the 
latter should have been corrupted to the former. The word is a hapax, and was 
doubtless coined by Sisenna. On verbs in -sco see I. 24 n. 40 (Pacuvius frag. 411 has 
inhorrescere of a storm; cf. Perutelli, Prolegomeni (2004), 19). 

For caecosque fluctus ... prouoluere cf. Atta com. 21, Virgil georg. 2.503 (/reta), Aen. 
1.536 (uada), Augustus F'24P (not included in our edition; cf. I. 456), and particularly 
Livy fr. 60 (the description of the death of Cicero) caeco uoluente fluctu. prouoluere 
occurs before Sisenna only at Terence And. 777; it is absent from Cicero and, apart 
from Hirtius Gall. 8.42.1, the Caesarian corpus; uoluere is totally absent from the 
latter and from Cicero’s speeches and letters. See Trankle, WS 81 (1968), 144. 

For occepit see commentary on F23. 

As Beck—Walter observe, at rep. 1.63 Cicero writes subito mare coepit horrescere, 
which may well be a deliberate reminiscence of Sisenna, but with the replacement of 
compound by simple verbs. 


F114  Barabino’s view that this fragment refers to a single combat which took place 
during the siege of Asculum depends on her radical textual surgery (sanixus ... 
<gladium> extrahit). (Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 109) oddly senses a ‘sacral 
tone’ and sees a connection with the wer sacrum (F99, 119).) The text we have printed 
involves the simple change of innoxos to innoxios and extrahis to extrahit. On summo 
and albente there can be no doubt. imnoxios is perhaps better taken as being 
‘unharmed?’ (sc. by their time in the river) rather than ‘not deserving their injuries’, as 
it is by TLL 7.1.1720.73-4; cf. Perutelli, Prolegomeni (2004), 44. The fragment thus 
describes someone pulling his own soldiers out of the water, and could be connected 
either with F87 or with F88-9 (the siege of Herculaneum). 

The fragment is cited for /abrum meaning margo uel finis (‘edge or extremity’); 
it is used thus of vessels by Cato agr. (three times) and of a ditch by Caes. BGall. 
7.72.1, Livy 37.37-11, Vitr. 8.5.2-3 (TLL 7.2.811.53 ff.). innoxius occurs in Plautus, 
Ennius, and Cato, and is taken up by Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus (Cic. leg. 3.6, if 
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not corrupt, occurs in the text of a proposed law). It may well be a deliberate archaism 
by Sisenna. 

Quintilian cites someone whose name is transmitted as Cincilius as saying that 
Sisenna wrote a/benti caelo, probably in reference to the same fragment (Perutelli, 
Prolegomeni (2004), 94—5, thinks it comes from a speech of Sisenna); if so, Nonius’ 
word order is likely to be correct (the phrase reoccurs at Caes. BCiu. 1.68.1, 
BAfr. 11.1, 80.3). 


Fll5a_Barabino rightly associates this fragment with the campaign of Sulla in 
Campania in 89 (cf. I. 319). 

The emendation Nuceria is inevitable; there is no place called Numeria. 

The fragment is cited under the lemma populat. populabundus was doubtless a 
coinage by Sisenna on the analogy of other adjectives ending in -bundus (cf. comm. on 
Claudius Quadrigarius 24 F6 (16). This is also the first occasion on which an adjective 
in -bundus is allowed to govern a direct object. Livy, though not averse to this con- 
struction, never uses it with populabundus, which occurs fourteen times in his work 
(cf. E. Pianezzola, Gli aggettivi verbali in -bundus (Florence, 1965), 99-100). Barabino 
strangely comments that Sisenna here gives the word a final value (she translates ‘per 
devastare i campi’). 


b_ Gellius quotes this sentence in order to criticize the view of Terentius Scaurus 
that populabundus meant cum populantem ageret uel cum imitaretur (‘when he was 
playing (or ‘imitating’) the ravager’; it meant cum agros popularetur (‘when he 
was ravaging the fields’). 

‘ollowing the 1583 edition of Nonius, notes p. 46b (so too Beck—Walter, and 
Perutelli, Prolegomeni (2004), 98—9), we do not, unlike Peter, Barabino, and Chassignet, 
count this as a separate fragment of Sisenna, regarding it rather as a garbled version of 
Firga. Gellius talks of ‘remembering’ it, and the syntactical forms of the two citations 
are identical. If it were a separate fragment, it would be the only fragment of Sisenna 
quoted by Gellius which does not also appear in Nonius (cf. Peter ad loc., who, how- 
ever, thought that F115a referred to the actions of C. Papius Mutilus described by 
Appian é.c. 1.42.187; as Barabino observed, Sisenna would have related those in book 3). 


F116 This fragment apparently refers to Italians (Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 
112) suggests Vettius Scato’s meeting with Pompeius Strabo (cf. comm. on F37 and 
g8)) complaining that various disputes—concerning, presumably, the details of their 
obligations—had resulted in the virtual dissolution of their treaties with Rome (each 
Italian state had an individual treaty). Two verbs are missing from the fragment as 
preserved—one, governed by gui (taken as ‘how’ by Frassinetti), will be of saying, 
complaining, etc.; the other, in the indirect question, is probably simply sit or essent. 
The transmitted /(a)etibus points to the correctness of Miiller’s /eitibus, a form found 
in lex repet. (Roman Statutes 1) 4, 58. 60 and lex Rubr. 1 (Roman Statutes 28). 48 
(cf. TLL 7.2.1496.33 ff.). lis here should be taken as ‘dispute, quarrel’ in general, and 
not as denoting a legal case (cf. TLL 7.2.1500. 1-2). 

The fragment is cited for the contracted genitive plural swum, one of many passages 
which Nonius strangely classifies as ‘accusative singular for nominative plural’. The 
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only other certain example of the usage after the second century Bc is Metellus 
Celer ap. Cic. fam. 5.1.2, and should be regarded as an archaism. 

(Michael Crawford notes the similarity of foedertbus uiolatis at Cic. rep. 1.31 (of 
Tiberius Gracchus).) 


F117 Barabino thinks that this fragment may refer to Cosconius, who won a major 
victory in Apulia (Livy per. 75, App. 2c 1.52.228; cf. I. 319). This interpretation 
is connected with her emendation of maxima to maximis, which she thinks means 
‘forced marches’ (‘a grandi marce’); such an ellipse of s:neribus is totally unparalleled 
and surely impossible. castra maxima must have the meaning of ‘principal camp’, 
though admittedly again no parallel can be found (both Cic. fam. 15.4.10, adduced 
by Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 103 n. 142), and Livy 23.49.7, adduced by 
Beck—Walter, are different; Frassinetti himself (102-3) prefers to see an episode 
preceding the victory of Pompeius Strabo near Firmum; cf. comm. on F86, 93, 95, 
124). But in that case the castella are outposts, not strongholds (‘cittadelle’), and 
what is being described is not a long march, but a movement of troops from outposts 
to the main camp. pedilis must be taken as an accusative plural (cf. commentary on 
F6o). One can hardly regard peditis as a genitive singular and take it with castra 
to mean ‘the main infantry camp’, since cavalry and infantry were not encamped 
separately. 

The fragment is cited for festinatim instead of festinanter, and is preceded by 
an example from Sisenna’s contemporary Pomponius (cf. I. 23 n. 31); the form is 
otherwise unattested. 


F118 The note of criticism in profuse and semper makes it unlikely that the frag- 
ment refers to the drain on the Roman treasury caused by the Social War. Frassinetti 
(lihenaeum 50 (1972), 109) sees a reference to the Samnites, famed for their 
expenditure on armour (cf. Livy 9.40.1-4, 10.38.2-13, Florus 1.11.7; Salmon, 
Samnites, 102-3); Rawson (Roman Culture, 377) prefers the Campanians. 

The fragment is cited for the use of abunde; profuse is an unavoidable emendation 
of perfus(a)e. For utor with the accusative, found a number of times in early Latin, 
cf. Kthner—Stegmann 1. 383, Hofmann—Szantyr 123. It is probably a deliberate 
archaism; there is no reason to see it as a unique colloquialism, as does Lebek, Verba 
prisca, 277, 286. 


F119 Sisenna here explains the origin of the uer sacrum (on the rite see on Cato 5 
F 39), possibly in connection with such a vow at some point during the Social War (not 
necessarily in 89; Sisenna may have mentioned it only at the time of the fulfilment 
of the vow). It is uncertain whether the vow was made by the Italians (thus 
Salmon, Samnites, 35 n. 7; Frassinetti, Athenaeum 50 (1972), 108; Pobjoy, ‘The First 
Italia’? (2000), 209 n. 48) or by the Romans. An alternative possibility, suggested 
by Frassinetti, is that the passage comes from a digression explaining the name of 
Bovianum (cf. Strabo 5.250). 


F120 The fragment is placed before F121 because of primo (both are secondary 
citations but for different lemmata). 
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We have here the names of three kinds of ships. On actuariae see comm. on F 48. 
proris for prora is found in Accius (trag. 575), and the latter meaning ‘boat’ by 
metonymy of ‘part for whole’ is common. We probably have a deliberate archaism 
by Sisenna, and emendation is unjustified. 

Tpayos is attested by Pollux as a kind of Lycian boat, and that is sufficient to justify 
its retention (cf. W. Heraeus, RAM 54 (1899), 308), even if it is not attested elsewhere 
in Latin. Barabino’s frabicae is palaeographically most implausible. 

phaselus, for which the fragment is cited, is said by Nonius to have been a 
Campanian boat. The MSS spell it /-, and this may represent a piece of analogy by 
Sisenna. For the meaning and usage of the word see C. J. Fordyce, Catullus, a 
Commentary (Oxford, 1961), on 4.1, where, however, the present fragment is not 
mentioned. 


F121 The fragment is cited, together with passages of Cicero and Sallust, for the 
instance of myoparo (on the orthography cf. comm. on F74), defined as nauicula 
piratarum (‘pirates’ small boat’), of which this is the first occurrence. In fact, though 
it was a kind of boat often used by pirates, it is also found in regular fleets 
(cf. TLL 8.1742.18 ff.) and, as Barabino says, the reference here could be to the 
Roman fleet. 


F122 As with F107, Barabino assigns this fragment, for no very good reason, to the 
siege of Herculaneum. 

talentarius is a hapax, and will be a coinage of Sisenna, doubtless modelled on 
Lucilius’ ballistas iactans centenarias (776M), which is Nonius’ primary citation. 


F123 The fragment, together with F'55, is cited for the use of matera (cf. comm. ad 
loc.). The latter begins Galli materibus, and since Gauls are known to have formed 
part of the army under Cluentius that faced Sulla in Campania (App. 4c. 1.50.219-20 
and cf. F8o), Peter’s <G>alli is very plausible. 

The word order is strange: one would expect ‘amen to precede materibus aut lancets. 
Perhaps Sisenna remembered and copied what he had written earlier. We may note 
also the hyperbaton of medium. 


F124-6 Lindsay’s Law applies. 


F124 Appian (4¢.1.51.222) describes how Sulla, after giving the citizens of 
Aec(u)lanum a truce lasting one hour, set fire to the town’s wooden wall and 
forced them to surrender. It is indeed likely that the fragment refers to this, 
although Frassinetti associates it with Sulpicius firing the enemy camp near 
Firmum (App. 4¢ 1.47.206). The verb is missing, and was perhaps not quoted by 
Nonius. 

The fragment is cited for ma/leolos (lit. ‘hammers’), defined as manipuli spartet pice 
contecti bundles of broom covered with pitch’. The word is a diminutive of malleus 
(the only diminutive in the fragments, as Barabino notes) and was used because of the 
similarity of the device to a hammer (Festus 119). The word occurs first here, then in 
Cicero, bell. Alex. and Livy (TLL 8.191.20 ff.). 
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F125 The fragment is cited for catafracta, and the meaning is clearly a ‘mail-clad 
soldier’. Such armour, as Barabino notes, is characteristic of eastern armies, and 
she plausibly suggests that the fragment refers to the invasion of Pontus by 
Nicomedes of Bithynia. Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 104) attributes it to 
the campaign of Sulla against Cluentius (cf. commentary on F80 and 123) on 
the grounds that Gauls also had mail breastplates and that the fragment precedes 
F126 in Nonius, and therefore formed part of Sisenna’s account of the Social War: 
one would not, however, expect Sisenna to use the Greek word of Gauls, and there is 
no reason why Sisenna should not have interrupted his narrative to relate events 
in the East. 

calaph(-f-)ractus is the usual form, while cataph(-/-)racta refers to the mail breast- 
plate itself (7LL 3.592). But there is no reason to alter to -orum with Mercier; nor 
should the transmitted -/- be altered to -ph-. 


F126 The fragment, no doubt from the narrative of a siege, describes actions of 
defenders, not besiegers, as Barabino seems to suggest. fu/x in reference to a military 
weapon occurs first here; for inicere of weapons cf. TLL 7.1.1612.65 ff. harpaga is a 
hapax, which was replaced by harpago. 

We have printed Peter’s emendation of the transmitted con/ocatis. It certainly makes 
much better sense to talk of the p/utei of the attackers having been placed nearer the 
defenders. On plutei cf. commentary on F69. 


F127 The fragment is cited by Festus and only Corne and iit survive in the codex 
Farnesianus. In the fragment of Sisenna quoted by Paulus (F139) the name is given 
just as Sisenna. It is hard, however, to think of any other possible author. 

Barabino associates the fragment with the allegation of Orosius (5.18.24) that the 
son of Marius was accused of murdering the consul L. Porcius Cato during a battle 
(cf. Livy per. 75, Vell. 2.16.4, App. &c. 1.50.217, Eutr. 5.3.2). That is quite uncertain: 
Frassinetti (Athenaeum 50 (1972), 103) tentatively connects it with the self-defence of 
Titinius (F'59). 

The fragment is cited by Festus following the statement that we call something 
(rem seems a certain supplement) scrupulosam when it has something rough in it. It is 
hard to see how a form of scrupulosus can be accommodated in the lacuna in the codex 
Farnesianus in a way which fits the syntax, and it 1s very likely that scrupulus has been 
lost; but what else stood in the lacuna and where scrupu/us occurred in it must remain 
uncertain. 

scrupulus is used four times by Terence. 


F128 This piece of oratio obliqua came, probably, from an anti-Roman speech by 
Mithridates or one of his officers or supporters (alternatively it could be an authorial 
statement of what Mithridates or a follower believed). It is quoted by Gellius 
for the genitive pernicii (the MSS of Nonius have pernict throughout, which is the 
form at Accius trag. 434 (cf. TLL 10.1.1584.31 ff.). Gellius and Nonius also (Gell. 
sec. 1g) quote the form from Cicero Sex. Rosc. 131 (Charisius 87, apparently quoting 
the same passage, has pernicies, the MSS of Cicero pernicie; editors of Cicero follow 
Gellius). 
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F129-30 Gellius quotes these fragments as containing examples of Sisenna’s 
fondness for adverbs in -im (see T17 and cf. F3, 137-8). Having said that cursim and 
properatim (F 137-8) are well known, and need no examples, he continues with these 
two quotations. F129 is the second of three successive citations taken from Gellius by 
Nonius, but his citation of F130 may derive from Gellius indirectly; cf. Lindsay, 
Nonius Marcellus’ Dictionary (1901), 55. 


F129 Nonius in both lemma and citation has celeralim. Obviously Gellius must be 
followed; either the text of Gellius used by Nonius was corrupt, or Nonius has been 
careless; cf. Perutelli, Prolegomeni (2004), 99-100. The MSS of Nonius also give the 
book number as v, but this may be an error of transmission rather than another 
mistake by Nonius. The context is beyond recovery. 


F130 There can be no doubt that, like F129, Gellius took this fragment from book 6 
(reliqua (see F129) refers to celatim, uellicatim, and saltuatim). 

The fragment may come from Sisenna’s preface to book 6, which seems to have 
contained the internal conflicts of 88 and the beginning of the First Mithridatic War, 
but this cannot be certain; we therefore print F129—30 in the order in which they 
appear in Gellius. It is probable that book 5, from which no fragments are preserved, 
covered the remaining military events of the Social War. For Sisenna’s meaning 
see I. 308. 

saltuatim is used by Gellius himself, in a literal sense, at 9.4.9; uellicatim occurs 
nowhere else. Both are doubtless neologisms. 


F131 The fragment refers to Marius’ flight from Minturnae to Africa in 88. 
Aenaria, mod. Ischia, is also mentioned by Velleius 2.19.4 and Plutarch Mar. 40.1 
(Appian (4c. 1.62.279) talks only of ‘a certain island’). According to Velleius it was his 
son, according to Plutarch Granius, whom Marius met at Aenaria. The mouth of the 
Liris (mod. Garigliano in this stretch) is just to the south of Minturnae (Barbarino 
unfortunately confuses the Liris with the Tiber). 

The fragment is cited for continuari (conlinuare is transmitted; it was emended by 
Mercier) meaning ‘meet’. In fact, it seems that the correct form is continari, and that 
it is this that Sisenna, if not Nonius, wrote. Cf. 7ZL 4.720.65 ff., Ernout—Meillet s.v. 
It occurs first here, and not again before Apuleius. 

On adque cf. Oakley, Comm. 4. 527. 


F132 For other sources on this episode see Livy per. 79, Val. Max. 5.5.4, Gran. 
Lic. 35.24-5, Aug. civ. 2.25, Oros. 5.19.12. For a similar episode in the civil war 
of AD 68-9 see Vipstanus Messalla 86 F1, with comm. It took place during the 
conflict between Octavius and Cinna, the consuls of 87. Pompeius Strabo 
fought on the side of Octavius, but was in fact playing a waiting game; cf. sources at 
MRR 2. 49. 

Peter assigned the fragment to book 6, but that is far from certain, and if the 
transmitted book number of F135 is retained, very likely to be wrong. Books 7 and 8 
are more likely possibilities. 
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F133 Badian (Studies, 233 n. 13) asserted that Sisenna ‘reported in detail’ the omens 
which, in 84, prevented Carbo from holding a by-election for a suffect consul to 
replace Cinna (cf. App. 4c. 1.78.359). This interpretation is connected with Badian’s 
emendation of the book number in F135 and is far from certain. 

The fragment is cited for stare in the sense of plenum est. The usage is found in early 
poetry and Virgil, and is probably a deliberate archaism/poeticism; see Skutsch’s note 
on Ennius ann. 608 V=612 Sk. 


F134 This fragment was assigned to 84 by Riese; if Badian is right about F133, 
Riese must be wrong, unless the book number is corrupt (the variants xi (B) and xv 
(GL) have no authority). 

The fragment is cited by Priscian for the ablative sidi/u instead of sibilo. 


F135 For the problem of the book number see I. 315. There can be no doubt that 
the reference is to the events leading to the election of Sulla to the dictatorship at the 
end of 82 (the assembly in fact voted for a law empowering the interrex to nominate 
Sulla as dictator (Cic. Avi. 9.15.2)). The enthusiasm of Rome and Italy (the latter 
must be the meaning of popult) is doubtless exaggerated by Sisenna and conflicts with 
the statement of Appian (4.c. 1.99.461) that the people were unhappy with what was 
happening. 

The fragment is cited for suffragare instead of suffragari (the lemma has just 
suffragantur, but the supplement suffragant <pro suffragant>ur must be right). Nonius 
also quotes Pomponiuus (cf. I. 22 n. 31) for the usage. 


F136 It is likely that versions b—d all in fact derive from Varro, although they seem 
to have misunderstood his point (as has R. G. Kent in the Loeb edition, adopting the 
meaningless editorial emendation patri familias for the transmitted patri familia). 
Varro is in fact making two separate points: the first is that the dative patri familiai 
ought by analogy to imply a nominative paler familia; but since familias in pater 
familias is genitive (it means, after all, ‘father of a family’), the implication is that the 
dative, by analogy, ought to be patri familias. His second, and slightly different, point 
is that the plural should not be patres familias (‘fathers of a family’), which, though 
standard usage, is anomalous because plural fathers imply plural families. Analogy 
requires patres familiarum (‘fathers of families’), but that form is found only in 
Sisenna. All that can be attributed to Sisenna, therefore, is the use of patres 
familiarum, and not also either a statement justifying the usage, as in b and c, or 
patrum familiarum (if right), as in b, or matres familiarum, as in c, or pater familiae, 
as in d; which is not to say that he did not use the latter forms. 


F137-8 These fragments are cited, along with F129—30, in Gellius’ chapter on 
Sisenna’s fondness for adverbs in -im (the first part of which is quoted in full at T17 
and in F129). Since cursim and properatim presumably did not occur in the same 
passage, they are here classified as separate ‘fragments’. 

cursim (conjectured by Onions in Fror) is found in Plautus, the Ad Herennium, 
Cicero, and Livy (TLL 4.1526.58 ff.), but properatim, pace Gellius, is found otherwise 
only in Caecilius (com. 167) and CIL 6.25703. 
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F139 Barabino’s suggestion that the fragment belongs to book 2, and that Sisenna 
was talking about peoples in the middle (longitudinally) of Italy who had joined the 
revolt is a shot in the dark. 

As in the case of F136b~c, it cannot be assumed that Sisenna discussed his use of 
mediterream, nor that Festus claimed that he did so. 

No other author felt moved to follow Sisenna, and mediterraneus became the 
accepted form (cf. TLL 8.573-4). 


F140 See commentary on Claudius Quadrigarius 24 F'34. 

It should be noted that all that can be attributed to Sisenna is that he referred to the 
altars as propitiae (one cannot assume that he actually used the nominative). Since 
they were a danger for sailors, Sisenna’s appellation must be regarded as apotropaic 
(cf. R. Hanslik, RE Suppl. 8. 5). 

The context in which Sisenna referred to the arae is quite uncertain. He may have 
mentioned them in the course of his main narrative (although Candiloro’s suggestion 
(SCO 12 (1963), 217) that it was in connection with the flight of Marius from 
Campania to Africa in 88 is very speculative), but most editors (including Peter, 
Barabino, Chassignet, Beck—Walter, and Sensal) ascribe the fragment to book 1. 
Paratore (StudUrb(B) 49 (1975), 243-4) and Rawson (Roman Culture, 379 n. 85) 
connect it with the voyage of Aeneas (the context in Virgil). 


F141 Barabino’s suggestion, that the fragment refers to the death of Q, Servilius 
at Asculum (sources in MRR 2. 20), and therefore belongs to the end of book 1, is 
arbitrary speculation. It is more probable that it comes from the main narrative. An 
episode in the civil war is perhaps most likely, given the cruelties that that conflict 
unleashed. An obvious example would be the murder of M. Marius Gratidianus, who 
was horribly tortured to death in 82 (see sources cited at RE 14. 1827). 

Priscian cites the fragment for carnificor used passively. The only other occurrence 
of the verb in classical Latin is Livy 24.15.5, doubtless a deliberate borrowing from 
Sisenna. 


F142 This may come from a digression about the salting of fish somewhere in Italy, 
perhaps in the Po delta. Beck—Walter think the reference may be to the petroi(d) 
near Eleusis, and that the fragment belongs to Sisenna’s account of Sulla’s siege of 
Athens in 86 (they refer to Sulla’s visit to Eleusis, mentioned at Plut. Su//. 26.1, but 
this took place on his return from Asia in 84). In antiquity, however, the petroi(d) 
were salt-water streams, and live fish were caught in them (Paus. 1.38.1); it is only 
in modern times that they have become salt-marshes (cf. L. Burchner, RE 1A. 556—7). 
If the fragment does belong to a digression, conmeant is not a historic present 
(cf. I. 35). 

The marsh is presumably a salt-marsh and the fish are being salted in brine. The 
fragment is not mentioned in R. I. Curtis, Garum and Salsamenta (Leiden, 1991). 

The fragment is cited by Priscian for the fact that Sisenna uses sa/lire rather 
than sallere, producing the gerundive salliendorum. semtonustus is a hapax (Michael 
Crawford suggests that the boats are half-laden because the water was very shallow). 
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F143 The text quoted is a parenthesis to explain the origin of the name of Pessinus 
(from vegety, the aorist infinitive of wimrew=‘to fall’), the temple-state in Asia 
Minor, from which, in most accounts, the Magna Mater was brought to Rome in 
205 BC (see Briscoe, Comm. 2. 49). Lydus says that the account he has given is that of 
Fenestella and Sisenna, which was repeated (sic) by Varro in the Antiquitates rerum 
humanarum (which he calls ‘the Human Affairs’). See comm. on Fenestella 70 Fio. 

It is possible that Sisenna related the origin of the Galatians in connection with 
Mithridates’ actions against them (Plut. mor. 259A—D, App. Mith. 46); these occurred 
in 86, and if this was the occasion for the digression, the fragment cannot belong to 
book 4, as Barabino suggests (Perutelli, Prolegomeni (2004), 56, thinks it comes from a 
digression on Gallic troops). 

Sisenna may well have taken his information about the Galatians from Polybius, 
who will have been Livy’s source for his digression at 38.16. 


F144-5 Part of the commentary on the Aeneid by Cynthius Cenetensis (i.e. from 
Ceneta, mod. Ceneda, in the Veneto; his real name was Pietro Leoni) was published 
from Milan, bibl. Ambros. R13 sup. (dated 1478) by Mai in Classici auctores e Vaticanis 
(sic) codicibus edit, 7.323-94 (our passage at p. 359); the full text was published 
by G. M. Dozio (Milan, 1845). The author lived in the time of Pius II (Aeneas 
Siluius Piccolomini) and the commentary was based on the lectures of Pomponius 
Laetus. For full details see R. Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici latini e greci ne’ secoli 
xiv e xv 1 (Florence, 1905), 167-8. 

If the citation is authentic, it could have derived from a fuller text of Servius than 
we now possess (cf. A. Lunelli, EV 3. 194). But of the three other references to 
Sisenna in the commentary, two (1.111, 3.1) are clearly derived from Servius (F140, 
1), with a gross error in the latter case, while the note on 1.242 (written in the 
plainest of Latin, but purporting to be a verbatim citation) is based on Servius, Dictvs 
Cretensis, and the text of Virgil himself. Lebek (Verba prisca, 285), therefore, may well 
be right to think that Cynthius has merely garbled what Gellius says at 9.14. 

For the forms of dies mentioned cf. TLL 5.1.1022.13, 32 ff. (not referring to our 
passage). See also commentary on Coelius 15 F19. 
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C. Licinius Macer 


COMMENTARY 


F1 Immediately after the passage quoted comes the famous and more canonical 
version of the birth of Romulus and Remus, ascribed by the OGR to Fabius Pictor 
(x Fac) and Vennonius (13 F 1), in which Rhea Silvia is said to have been impregnated 
by Mars and to have given birth to the twins. The clear implication of the OGR is that 
Macer either rejected the canonical version of Pictor or at least supplemented it with 
a very different version of the tale. 

In DH, Plutarch’s Romulus, and Livy a rationalizing version that may be connected 
with Macer is set against the traditional version of the foundation legend that was 
recounted by Pictor and others. DH (77.1—2) offers three variant versions of Rhea’s 
impregnation, in all of which she was violated whilst performing her duties as Vestal 
Virgin: in the first she was violated by a suitor; in the second by Amulius, who had 
dressed up in armour so as to disguise himself; in the third and most popular (ot d¢ 
mAetatot pvGorovovat) by the local deity, who prophesied that she would give birth 
to twins, At 79.1, after the twins have been thrown into the river, he summarizes: up 
to this point his authorities have told similar tales, although some are closer to the 
truth (774 dAnGeig), others to the fabulous (76 pvOwdéorepov), but in what follows 
they vary. Next (79.2—3) he reports that some of his authorities say that Rhea was 
killed at once, others that she was kept locked away (her cousin having begged for her 
life) and released only after Amulius’ death; he offers no verdict on the truth of either 
tale. As for the twins, he narrates (79.4—83.3) the canonical and famous story, as found 
in Pictor (1 F4a) (whom, he says, Cincius (2 F1), Cato (5 F14), and Piso (g F5) 
follow), from their exposure in a basket to the overthrow of Amulius. At 84.1-8, 
however, he notes that other writers reject this tale (especially the story of the 
exposure of the twins and their being suckled) as ‘full of dramatic implausibility’ 
(Spapatixyns peatov aromias) and belonging to the wvOwdeorépa. These writers 
say that Numitor substituted other children for the twins, who were handed over to 
Faustulus, Amulius’ chief shepherd. The twins were suckled not by a she-wolf but 
rather by Larentia, Faustulus’ wife, who had once been a prostitute, for which the 
Latin word is /upa, which also means she-wolf. They were sent to Gabii for their 
education. Later, the quarrel between the herdsmen was engineered by Numitor. 
Amulius agreed to let him punish the delinquents, but they used the opportunity to 
overthrow him. 

Plutarch too ascribes (3.1) the canonical version to Fabius Pictor (1 F4b), and 
narrates (3.2—4.2) the tale of Rhea’s impregnation, the exposure, and the suckling of 
the she-wolf largely from it. He too mentions (4.3-5) the variants in which the 
impregnation is ascribed to Amulius and the suckling to Acca Larentia, who had been 
a prostitute, and he notes that some criticized the traditional version as involving 
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To pv0a@des (‘the mythical’). He ascribes (8.9) his account (6.1—8.9) of the growing up 
of the twins and the overthrow of Amulius to Fabius, and indeed it coincides closely 
with that found in DH; but he notes (6.1) that ws eviot act Tav cikdTwv exdpevot 
tLGAAov (‘as some say who pay more regard to probability’) Numitor arranged for the 
twins to be given to Faustulus and for their education in Gabii, and this corresponds 
to what DH ascribes to those who criticized the canonical Fabian version. Livy’s 
account (1.3.10-6.1) is brief. He too follows the version of Fabius (not, however, 
explicitly), but expresses doubts (4.2) about Mars’ paternity of the twins and 
mentions (4.7) the variant that Larentia was a prostitute. 

These summaries show that those who criticized the canonical version neverthe- 
less accepted large parts of it: the unscrupulousness of Amulius with regard to 
his brother, Rhea’s giving birth to the twins, their being reared by Faustulus, the 
quarrel between Romulus and Remus and the shepherds of Numitor, and the part 
played by the twins in the overthow of Amulius. They took it as the starting point 
for their own versions. What they criticized was the miraculous: twice DH and 
Plutarch contrast versions which contain the fabulous with those which explain 
away such elements of the tale, especially Rhea’s impregnation and the suckling by 
the she-wolf. They also provided a rationalizing version of the quarrel between the 
shepherds that led eventually to the overthrow of Amulius: there was no miraculous 
chance recognition between Numitor and Remus, since Numitor had planned the 
whole episode. 

What the OGR reports from Macer has much in common with what these writers 
said: note the rationalizing version of the impregnation (similar to one of the versions 
reported by DH), the fate of Rhea at the hands of Amulius, and Numitor’s handing of 
the twins to Faustulus after substituting other children for them. Macer also wrote 
(F2) that they were nursed by Acca Larentia, the wife of Faustulus. It is therefore very 
likely that Macer was one of the writers mentioned by DH and Plutarch as critical of 
the canonical version. This would chime well with the rationalizing that he displavs 
elsewhere (see introduction, I. 327). 

However, DH implies that more than one writer adopted this rationalizing version, 
and Macer may not have been its inventor. Gellius, whom Macer used elsewhere, is 
not listed by DH amongst those who follow Pictor and therefore may have had it. 
Antias certainly adopted a rationalizing version of the tale, and his history may have 
pre-dated Macer’s: see Antias 25 F1 with comm.; and OGR 21.3, which describes 
Numitor’s active involvement in the twins’ education at Gabii, may likewise derive 
from him. Walt 151 speculates that the version in which Rhea is impregnated by a 
suitor (DH 1.77.1) derives from Antias: she is right to note that the beginning of our 
fragment suggests that Macer and Octavius told the tale of the impregnation differ- 
ently from Antias, who has just been mentioned; but the failure of the OGR to cite 
Antias for the impregnation means that we cannot be certain. Nor was Macer neces- 
sarily DH’s main source for his rationalizing version: DH may have fused different 
versions, followed Antias, or used a writer other than Antias or Macer (e.g. Gellius). 
Walt 155 argues that both Macer (F2) and DH (1.84.4) call Larentia Faustulus’ wife 
while Antias (25 F2) calls her his amica and that this suggests that DH did indeed 
make direct use of Macer; but DH’s yuvaixa ... auvoixotoayv leaves the status of 
Larentia ambiguous. 
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Walt 151 suggests quite plausibly that the disguise adopted by Amulius in his rape 
(DH 1.77.1) may have made him look like Mars and hence provided a rationalizing 
explanation for Macer and others of why Rhea ascribed her rape to Mars. She notes 
too that the precise chronological indicator at DH 1.77.1 can be paralleled elsewhere 
in Macer (see F12; but F2 is irrelevant, and F12 shows that this technique was used 
also by Gellius.). 

By far the best discussion of this fragment is Walt 150—5, 212-14. For this part of 
the tale see also e.g. Wissowa, RE 6. 2090-1 and Rosenberg, RE 1A. 343-4. On 
M. Octavius see no.107. 


F2 The story of Acca Larentia comes in two main forms. In one she is a 
prostitute who lived at the time of Ancus Marcius and who was said to have slept 
with Hercules. In the other (probably secondary) she was the wet-nurse and step- 
mother of Romulus and Remus. For the particulars of these versions (which vary 
somewhat in different authors), see Cato 5 F16 with commentary (for which more 
of this passage of Macrobius is quoted). This note deals only with issues pertaining 
to Macer, about whose treatment of the tale the following observations may 
be made. 

(a) He recounted the secondary version of the legend. 

(b) In doing so he continued his rationalizing version of the foundation legend (for 
fuller discussion see above on F1), here making grateful use of the ambiguity of the 
Latin word /upa, which allowed the she-wolf of Fabius Pictor to be eliminated by 
equating her with a prostitute. 

(c) If OGR 21.1-2 correctly reports Antias (25 F2), then Antias too adopted this 
rationalizing version. However, Macer differs from Antias in making Acca Faustulus’ 
wife and not his amica, and this looks like a further development of the tale. 

(d) By stating that Acca remarried after Faustulus’ death, he incorporated a detail 
found in some accounts of the other version, namely that Acca had acquired her 
wealth by marriage to a Carutius (see eg. Macrobius §§12-15). In doing this 
Macer differed from Cato (5 F16), who probably recounted the primary version, and 
Antias (25 F3), who probably recounted the secondary version: both wrote that her 
wealth had come from prostitution. Whether or not Macer was the first to make this 
connection (see below), the successful combination of a variant from the other legend 
is typical of his rationalizing outlook. 

(e) Both Cato and others (see Gell. 7.7.6) stated that Acca left her money to 
the Roman people (and this seems to have been standard in the primary version of the 
tale); in Macer, as in Antias, she left her money to Romulus. 

Mommsen (RF 2. 14-21; cf. Seeck, Kalendertafel (1885), 46-7) argued that 
Macer was the first both to insert Acca into the foundation legend and to adopt the 
rationalizing version of the /upa story. For evidence which may invalidate the first 
proposition, see on Cato 5 F16. The second proposition is not impossible, but, as 
observed on Fr, Antias, perhaps writing earlier than Macer, included the rationalizing 
version, and we know nothing about Cn. Gellius’ treatment of the story. Hodgkinson 
(C. Licinius Macer (1997), 4) attractively speculates that Macer may have been drawn 
to the rationalizing version of the story by a translingual pun between AvKawa 
(‘she-wolf’) and his own family name. 
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F3 This fragment comprises the penultimate sentence of the OGR as now printed 
by editors; it is followed by the sentence quoted under Egnatius 105 F1. The author 
has just described the augural contest to decide whether Romulus or Remus was to 
found the new city. 

The Origo does not recount the commonest version of Remus’ death, in which he 
jumped over the ditch or foundations for walls that marked the boundary of the 
new city and was killed for this, either by Romulus (Enn. ann. 94—5, Cic. off. 3.41, 
Hor. epod. 7.18-20) or by Celer (DH 1.87.4; for further references see on Antias 25 
F4). Our version is found also at Liv. 1.7.1-2, DH 1.87.1-4 (a longer narrative 
preceding the passage just cited), Serv. Aen. 1.273, 6.779, and, perhaps, Zon. 7.3 
(p. go Dindorf), but only DH mentions the death of Faustulus as well as that of 
Remus. Plutarch (Rom. 10.2) fuses the two versions: he leaves it uncertain who killed 
Remus after he made his leap but adds that Faustulus and his brother Plistinus were 
killed in the fight. 

Once again DH provides the most important parallel narrative. In calling his 
longer version (which includes an account of the augural contest similar to that 
found in the OGR and a reference to the deaths of both Faustulus and Remus) (§4) 
6 mUbavwratos THv Adywy (‘the most credible of versions’) and contrasting it with 
the other version, he repeats the pattern found in his account of the birth and 
upbringing of the twins. It is therefore very tempting again to see a contrast between 
the canonical version of Pictor (which involved Celer) and a rationalizing version in 
which the silly jump over the wall was eliminated; and once again the coincidence 
between the citation of Macer in the OGR and DH’s fuller narrative makes it 
attractive to think that Macer’s account was very similar to DH’s rationalizing 
version. As Walt notes, with its account of passion and remorse, this version makes 
the figures of Romulus and Remus seem very human. However, with so many variants 
of the legend attested, and with all Macer’s own sources (including especially 
Cn. Gellius) lost, it would be unwise to insist that he introduced this variant on the 
foundation legend. 

Walt 175 views this version of the myth as exculpating Romulus from responsibility 
for Remus’ death. If this is right, one may compare his treatment of Tatius’ death 
at F9. Wiseman (Remus, 143) argues that both DH (1.87.1-3) and Livy (1.6.4) see 
the whole story as an example of the tragedies that can spring from the pursuit of 
power and that a comment from Macer is therefore likely to underlie their narratives. 
Since Macer may have regarded the end of Romulus’ reign as verging on tyranny 
(see comm. on F'15), this view is also attractive, but the coincidence in tone between 
DH and Livy is not as close as Wiseman suggests. Hodgkinson (Histos (1997), 1) 
speculates that Macer may have regarded the tale as aetiological for later civil strife 
at Rome. 

See further Walt 155-7, 219~20. 

We have printed exitum because, despite Paul. Fest. 71.7—8 exitium antiqui ponebant 
pro exilu; nunc exitium pessimum exitum dicimus, Schott’s conjecture, made without 
comment in the 1579 edn., is likely to be correct: (a) ‘outcome’ gives much better 
sense than ‘ruin’; (4) perniciosus qualifying exitium is tautologous and unparalleled; 
and (c) perniciosus qualifying exitus is paralleled at Cic. Q. f 3.7.1 and Tac. hist. 1.83.2. 
The word conceivably occurred in Macer’s text. 
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F4 Nonius cites this fragment to illustrate /uculentum. The context is uncertain, but 
the content and the transmitted book number lend plausibility to Krause’s suggestion 
(237) of the contest between Romulus and Remus for the auspices. 

For pulcher qualifying auspicium cf. Sil. 5.119-20; for its qualifying the analogous 
augurium see Tac. ann. 2.17.2; for its modifying auguro, cf. Acc. praet. 37-8; but see 
above all its double use in the most famous of all passages to deal with the auspices and 
augury, Enn. ann. 86—9 Sk., describing precisely the contest between the twins. This 
evidence suggests that it may have been regular in augural contexts (since pruepes 
too is regular in these contexts, perhaps cf. also Enn. ann. 457 Sk. Brundisium pulcro 
praecinctum praepete portu). It is coupled with /uculentus also at Plaut. Corn. fr. 3, cited 
by Nonius immediately after our passage; note too Men. 132 and 141, where a 
facinus is described as pulchrum and a few lines later as /uculentum. Our passage 
suggests that /uculentus could perhaps have augural connotations, and Maltby (7LL 
7.2.1747.76-81) may well be right to discern such connotations at Plaut. Epid. 343 pro 
di inmortales, mthi hunc diem dedistis luculentum! 


F535 Priscian quotes this passage, of unknown context, in part of his discussion of 
the declension of nouns and adjectives ending in -es. Lebek, Verba prisca, 287, 
considers the (unlikely) possibility that Priscian may have misunderstood Macer and 
that gutetes is a noun that is the subject of esse; for the plural he compares wilas at 
Quadrigarius 24 F29. 

non minimo opere is an expression unique to Macer. In addition to the common, or 
relatively common, magno opere (or magnopere), tanto opere, quanto opere, and summo 
opere, analogous formulations with opere include maiore opere (found at Plaut. Cas. 73, 
Most. 763, and Cato 5 F87) and maximo opere (six instances in Plautus, one in Cato, 
three in Terence, one in Turpilianus, three in Cicero’s ad familiares, two in A. Gellius, 
and one in Fronto, the two last often aping the vocabulary of archaic Latin). In using 
the superlative Macer stands closer to the language of earlier Latin than to that of 
future generations. See in general TLL 9.2.854.10-856.84. 

For quietes: in addition to the passage of Naevius quoted by Priscian, a third 
declension form equivalent to those from the adjective quietus is attested at Apul. Plat. 
2.5. Such forms are found also as equivalents for irrequietus and more commonly 
for inquietus (see e.g. Sallust, hist. 2.25 M, quoted by Priscian). See further Neue— 
Wagener 2. 169 and Lebek loc. cit. 


F6 This fragment is almost impossible to comprehend, and the text presented by 
our MSS of Nonius is almost certainly corrupt. Our translation is only exemplt gratia. 

In his edition of Nonius Miller made a brave attempt to restore sense by proposing 
several emendations. In the lemma /wes a rebus soluendis proposita, which immediately 
precedes the quotation of our fragment, he suggested the attractive </uendis 1d est> 
soluendis. Whether or not this is correct, the etymology of /ues offered by Nonius is 
characteristic of ancient etymologizing; however, whereas he suggests that the word 
derives from things that needed removal or dissolution, Paul. Fest. 107 /ues est diluens 
usque ad nihil, tractum a Graeco Avew suggests the converse. When so much is 
uncertain, one cannot clearly refute Miiller’s /euandi for lauandi, which would allow 
the translation ‘raising themselves up’ or ‘easing their own burden’, but in the context 
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of reluant and /ue the idea of washing seems appropriate. However, a tentative 
suggestion on the lines of Miiller’s conjecture is made below. Likewise, Miiller’s 
supplement causa cannot be refuted but is unnecessary; for the final genitive 
gerundive not dependent on a noun, see, in addition to the texts cited by Risch 
(Gerundivum und Gerundium (Berlin and New York, 1984), 115, 142—3), Goodyear on 
Tac. ann. 2.59.1. 

According to Fest. 352, re/uere may be equivalent to either resoluere or repignerare. 
Modern scholars see here two different roots: the former attested only in our passage, 
the latter only at Caecil. fr. 105 R (quoted by Festus), [Cic.] Sa//. 19, and Priscill. 
tract. 4.80. Miiller’s conjecture introduces the archaic spelling, but we have no idea 
how Macer would have spelt the third person plural of the present tense of re/uere. 

lues itself can have meanings varying from ‘plague’, ‘contagion’, ‘affliction’, 
‘corrupting influence’, ‘corrupt liquid’, to ‘gore’. Which is the appropriate translation 
here is far from clear, not least because re/uere is so rare. On any interpretation /uve is 
extremely difficult to construe, but, if sound, it is perhaps more naturally taken as an 
ablative of separation (‘from gore’) than an ablative of means (‘with gore’). Miiller 
proposed deletion of it, but, given Nonius’ lemma, this is unlikely to be right. 

Miiller was probably right to think that the paradosis can be made intelligible only 
with substantial rewriting, but such rewriting is inevitably highly speculative. We 
tentatively observe that sense of some kind can be restored by emending nequaquam 
to nequiquam, and transposing /auandi reluant to releuandi lauant. This would give 
nequiquam sui releuendi lauant arma lue (‘in a vain attempt to ease their burden they 
wash their arms from gore’). 

If the text is left largely unemended and the subjunctive re/uani is retained, then 
Walt’s suggestion that the fragment comes from a speech has plausibility (but whether 
the context is external or internal politics there is no knowing). Her more speculative 
suggestion that external and internal purity are contrasted likewise depends on 
leaving the text unemended. 

See further Lebek, Verba prisca, 287. 


F7 The context of all three passages is a discussion of the forms of the genitive and 
dative employed for a/ius and related words. 

Three reasons may be advanced for doubting whether this fragment should be 
ascribed to Macer. (1) The least cogent is the MS reading Quintus in the third passage 
(c). Although it cannot be eliminated stemmatically and therefore in theory has a 
chance of being correct, it is not obvious who Quintus would be, and it is easier to 
accept C. Licinius, the likely reading of the paradosis in the other two passages 
(Krause considered ascribing the fragment to Clodius Licinus, without good reason). 
(2) The cognomen Macer is used in all other certain citations from Latin writers. 
(3) The thrice attested in [7 is awkward; it is hard to imagine that the fragment could 
belong anywhere else than in an account of the Pyrrhic War, and hard to see how 
Macer could have taken only two books to reach the Pyrrhic War (see introduction). 
Nevertheless, it is more likely that the quotation is from Macer than that some other 
unknown C. Licinius wrote about Pyrrhus. All would be much easier were it possible 
to show that the MS reading quintus in the third passage (c) is a corruption of 
C. Licinius in quinto (or better still guinto decimo), something perhaps hinted at by the 
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reading of K in the second passage (b). That the reading im JJ is corrupt has often 
been argued: see e.g. Miinzer, RE 13. 422; Ogilvie, JRS 48 (1958), 41 n. 3; Badian, 
‘Early historians’, 36 n. 116: ‘utterly incredible’; Frier, Z4PhA 105 (1975), 95 n. 55. 
This problem is dealt with in more detail in the introduction, I. 322. 

The Romans were uncertain whether it was preferable to use a/ius (historically 
more correct) or a/ii for the masculine and neuter genitive singular of a/ius. This 
uncertainty led to the avoidance of both forms and their replacement by a/terius: alius 
is very rare, alii quite rare. See further TLL 1.1622.62—1623.17; Lebek, Verba prisca, 
287; Leumann 479. 

Apart from the passages of Cato (erat. Fg3 Malc. (=51 Cugusi)), Macer, and 
Coelius (15 F3) quoted by Priscian for a/ii modi, and of Fannius (12 F1) and 
Caesar quoted by him for alius modi, these expressions are attested elsewhere only at 
Gell. 17.5.14 (alius modi but followed by quam not ac/atque) and Paul. Fest. 25 alimodi 
pro alius modi (note too alii modi as a minor MS variant at Cic. imu. 2.21). Unlike e.g. 
eius modi and huius modi, they must have been obsolete by the mid-first century (that 
Caesar should have chosen to use one of them is surprising), to be revived only by the 
archaizing Gellius. See further TLL 1.1622.84—1623.4 and 8.1275.48—51. 

Who is speaking to whom about Pyrrhus in the third passage (c) is unclear. 
Uncertainty about the original context of the fragment also makes it difficult to be 
sure what postulare means. At TLL 10.2.267.52-7 it is tentatively cited with Plaut. 
Capt. 186, Rud. 941, 1012, and Ter. Haut. 671, in some of which its meaning comes 
close to that of putare; but it displays little similarity to these passages. Roth’s est for 
esse gives good sense, but the same uncertainty makes it unwise to accept it, since the 
paradosis is intelligible. 


F8 Diomedes and Priscian cite this fragment in their discussion of the past tense of 
third conjugation verbs in -go. 

Aemilius Macer died in 16 Bc, and is known to have written an Ornithogonia and 
Theriaca, the latter indebted to Nicander’s surviving didactic poem: for convenient 
discussion of him and further bibliography, see Courtney, FLP 292-9 and 
J. Blansdorf, fragmenta poetarum Latinorum (Stuttgart, 1995), 271-8. Several times 
his name has been corrupted by either authors or scribes into Licinius Macer: see 
rejected fragments, F28—30. Here the subject matter and absence of poetic rhythm 
suggests strongly that the reverse mistake has occurred. However, since the error is 
found in both Diomedes and Priscian, it is likely that it goes back to a common source, 
and that editors (including Peter, Walt, and Chassignet) have been wrong to emend 
the citing authors. 

The expression omnium nostrum ... auctoritatem makes it very probable that the 
fragment comes from a speech (Meyer, Oratorum Romanorum fragmenta (1833), 176 
included it among the scanty oratorical fragments of Macer, but annalium refutes 
him). Since neither the tribunes nor the collected plebs are likely to have regarded 
themselves as possessing auctoritas, an utterance by a senator lamenting the slighting 
of the authority of the senate or of his family or of his friends is a plausible context. 
It is worth noting that the granting of patrum auctoritas to decisions made by the 
assemblies, especially the concilium plebis, was an important issue in the Struggle of 
the Orders, especially at the time of the passing of the /eges Publiliae in 339 and the /ex 
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Hortensia in 287: see e.g. Oakley, Comm. 2. 523-7 and 4. 574—-5. Alternatively, the 
decision to send troops to Sicily in 264 was a famous occasion in which senatorial 
authority was flouted (Pol. 1.11.1-3). However, other contexts are possible, for 
instance the slighting of the authority of the Roman people or a Roman embassy in 
some foreign affair. 

We do not know either the scale of Macer’s history or what he is likely to have 
included in his book 16 (see introduction). Livy included the passing of the /ex 
Hortensia in his eleventh book; Macer may have been more expansive than Livy 
or may refer to some subsequent dispute between tribunes and senate. Munzer’s 
argument (RE 13. 421-2) that the book number is corrupt is not compelling 

For the past tense of diligo, intelligo, and neglego, see Neue—Wagener 3. 416; TLL 
7.1.2096.72—5; Lebek, Verba prisca, 288; Leumann, 591. For all these verbs the form 
in -x7 is regular, but forms in -/egi, formed on (a probably false) analogy with /ego and 
compounds like co/ligo, are attested in some MSS of some authors. For neglegi the 
best parallels are Sall. Cai. 51.24 (neglegeris P: -exeris cett.) and Jug. 40.1 (neglegisset B : 
-exisset cett.) (both forms in -/eg- accepted by Reynolds, OCT 1991). As Lebek notes, 
there is no reason to think that Macer’s use of this form was archaizing: forms in 
neglex- were standard in Latin before Macer (see e.g. Plaut. Amph. 586, Merc. 86, 
Cic. §. Rose. 113) as well as after him. See also General Introduction, I. 34. 


F9-12 are included under ‘unassigned fragments’, rather than in book 1 (as Walt, 
Peter), because Macer’s narrative of Romulus may have continued into book 2. 


F9 The context of this fragment is the death of Titus Tatius, of which DH 
(2.51.1~-53.1) provides the longest extant account. He places it immediately after his 
discussion (2.50) of what Romulus and Tatius achieved in their joint reign, which 
included the conquest of Caenina. At 51.1-52.2 he recounts that some friends of 
Tatius had raided the territory of Lavinium, seized booty, and killed or wounded 
those who had opposed them. Romulus thought that those who were guilty should be 
handed over, but Tatius, mindful of his friends, prevailed in suggesting that those 
injured should make representations at Rome. Their representations, however, 
achieved nothing, and on their return they were attacked by some of Tatius’ Sabines, 
resulting in more plunder, injuries, and deaths. Lavinium and neighbouring cities sent 
ambassadors to Rome, threatening war if they did not receive justice. Romulus 
regarded the behaviour of the Sabines as terrible and handed over to the ambassadors 
those who were guilty. Tatius felt insulted by this and was moved also by pity for 
those handed over; taking some troops, he overtook the ambassadors on the road and 
seized back those handed over. This is the point at which the passage quoted begins. 
After it, at 53.1, DH describes how Romulus exiled those who had attacked the 
Laurentian ambassadors but acquitted the Laurentians who had killed Tatius (they 
had been handed over by their own state), on the ground that they were merely 
avenging an outrage. Other extant narratives of the death of Tatius are Liv. 1.14.1-3, 
Plut. Rom. 23.1—5 (like Livy, he takes no notice of Macer’s version and reports the 
notice that the death of Tatius was held by some to be not unwelcome to Romulus), 
Zon, 7.4, Varr. ling. 5.152, and Fest. 496. 
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DH writes of wept Ackivviov. The idiom of 7epit+accusative of a person is 
regularly used of just one person: hence our translation. However, the usage is not 
invariable, and DH could imply that other writers adopted the same version. See 
LSJ zepi C.1.2 and comm on Fabius 1 F7. 

Macer’s account is perhaps a rationalizing version of the tale, since it has a better 
logic: Tatius and Romulus were hardly likely to have ventured to Lavinium when a 
dispute was raging. It perhaps showed Tatius in a better light than some others, 
since he makes Tatius go to Lavinium to beg forgiveness for his friends and kinsmen. 
More certainly, it shows Romulus in a better light: he is not present at Lavinium, and 
therefore could not have assisted his co-regent; as Walt suggests (221), Macer perhaps 
adopted this version to counteract the view that Romulus rejoiced in the death of 
Tatius. Since Macer does not make Tatius go to Lavinium to sacrifice, he could not 
record his death by means of sacrificial instruments; however, Walt may be right to 
suggest that his choice of stoning reveals his antiquarian studies: although not used 
at Rome, stoning was used in Greece to dispose of those who had broken sacral law, 
as Tatius and his friends had done (on stoning see A. Volkl, DNP 11 (2001), 943-4, 
with further bibliography). If DH can be trusted, this passage shows that Macer both 
accepted the standard annalistic view that the senate functioned already in the regal 
period and regarded this as desirable. 

DH’s narrative allows the possibility that Macer described the preliminaries to the 
fateful expedition of the Laurentian ambassadors to Rome but does not prove that he 
did. Walt (221-2) writes ‘Auch die bei Dionys vorangehenden Kapitel Ant. Rom. 
2,51—§52,2 sind voll von solchen staatsrechtlichen Anachronismen: Es ist die Rede von 
gesandtschaften, Auslieferungen, Prozessen, heiligem Recht und Gesetz’, and she 
tentatively hypothesizes that DH used Macer as a source for the whole episode. 
However, such legalistic details occur so often in DH’s and Livy’s narratives of early 
Rome that it is hard not to believe that they were employed by many of their annalistic 
sources. 

For full discussion see Poucet, Recherches, 276-92. 


F10 The context of this passage is Censorinus’ discussion of the varying length of 
the solar year in Italian cities. He contrasts the view of Macer and Fenestella with that 
of Fulvius, Varro, Suetonius, and others, who held that originally a year consisted of 
ten months. See further on Fenestella 70 F'5 


Fill For fuller citation of the surrounding context of this fragment, and for 
commentary on it, see Cassius Hemina 6 F21. 


F12 John Malalas (otherwise known as John of Antioch; see I. go—1), the sixth- 
century chronicler, devoted part of book 7 of his world chronicle to early Rome. This 
portion of the chronicle is preserved in the direct MS tradition only in O=Oxford, 
Bodl. Baroccianus 182. However, help in constituting the text may sometimes be had 
from Sl=an abbreviated Slavonic translation, the Suda, the Chronicon Paschale (cited 
from L. A. Dindorf’s 1832 Bonn edn.), and the Chronicon of Georgius Monarchus 
(cited from the 1904 revision of C. De Boor’s Leipzig edn.), all of whom drew 
directly or indirectly on this passage of Malalas. The text and apparatus given here are 
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taken from the standard edition of J. Thurn (Berlin and New York, 2000), but it 
is occasionally supplemented or corrected, and in two places of no consequence a 
different reading has been printed. Where no reference is made to a source other than 
O, no help is available from the supplementary sources. 

Malalas recounts, often in eccentric form, various legends from early Roman 
history and cites an impressive array of authorities for them, such as Virgil, Livy, 
Pliny, and Servius. There is general agreement that Malalas did not consult these 
authories at first hand, but it is disputed whether he made up these learned references 
(thus H. Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus und die Byzantinische Chronographie 2 
(Leipzig, 1885), 229) or derived them from an earlier source, such as the lost 
Domninos (thus E. Patzig, BZ to (1901), 256; E. Jeffreys, Byzantion 49 (1979), 221-2, 
and in E. Jeffreys et al. (eds.), Studies in John Malalas (Sydney, 1990), 167—216, esp. 
185). The latter seems likely, not least because the references to Servius coincide with 
certain eccentricities in Servius’ handling of early Roman legends (see Patzig, BZ 10 
(1901), 603-4, who thinks direct consultation possible, and Jeffreys in E. Jeffreys e7 al. 
(eds.), Studies, 192). Our fragment is placed in chronological sequence and accepted 
as genuine by Peter but separated from the others by subsequent editors. Peter was 
right: it is the fate of writers who do not survive in their own MS traditions to 
suffer distortions from later writers who cite them, and, despite the extreme and 
anachronistic distortion, this remains a citation of Macer. That Macer was known 
and read in the eastern empire in late antiquity (when Malalas’ source(s) are likely to 
have written) is a surprise. 

Despite eccentricities in the telling of the story of the twins, the beginning of this 
passage has thematic coincidences with the rationalizing characteristic of Macer’s 
treatment of the tale: Rhea is not impregnated by Mars, and the she-wolf is a 
prostitute and not an animal. These coincidences give some cause for optimism 
that Macer really does lie at some point behind the passage. Nevertheless, there are 
differences: the impregnator is Amulius in Macer, but a soldier in Malalas; and 
Numitor gives the twins to Faustulus in Macer but leaves them in a wood in Mialalas. 
Hodgkinson (Histos 1997) is far more optimistic, holding that Macer’s influence can 
be detected more widely in Malalas’ account of Romulus. His main argument is that 
civil strife and a certain anti-Romulean tendency may be detected in many of Macer’s 
fragments dealing with Romulus; but, quite apart from the fact that Malalas cites 
other authorities for other parts of the reign of Romulus, the coincidences in theme 
are throughout so slight and the Byzantine colour throughout so great, that this 
interesting hypothesis lacks probability, even though it is not certainly wrong. 

Malalas’ treatment of Romulus in this passage is an excellent example of his 
practice of providing bogus aetiologies for the customs of his own Byzantine times 
(see e.g. Jeffreys in E. Jeffreys et al. (eds.), Studies, 59-60). There is no early evidence 
for the festival called Brumalia, but at least from the time of Tertullian (ido/. 10 and 
14) the Romans celebrated it not at the winter solstice but on 24 November. In 
Byzantium this became the fully fledged festival called Brumalia, which lasted until 
17 December and in which the alphabetical practice of invitation mentioned by 
Malalas was a prominent feature. For discussion of the festival see J. R. Crawford, BZ 
23 (1920), 365-96. Crawford (371) suggests that Malalas substituted the Brumalia for 
the Parentalia that Roman sources, perhaps including Macer, ascribed to Romulus. 
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The sources that supplement O are most obviously of use at the end of the extract, 
where (pace Dindorf, Joannis Malalae Chronographia (Bonn, 1831), 180, and Peter, 
Walt, Beck—-Walter, and Chassignet) Malalas must have written 6 €o7w tpadyvas éx 
Tov &AAoTpiwv, which gives point to an otherwise pointless sentence. The correction 
was made first by Foerster (Duae Choricti in Brumalia Iustiniani et de Lydis orationes 
(Breslau, 1891), 6) and was rightly adopted by Crawford (BZ 23 (1920), 372) and 
Thurn. 


F13 For full discussion see on Cn. Gellius 14 F23. Since Macer’s interpretation of 
events often coincides with that of Gellius, he probably used Gellius regularly as 
a source (see I. 327), and our passage is therefore likely to be a deliberate correction 
of Gellius, whose date for Tarquin’s arrival in Rome is some years too early on the 
traditional chronology (see on Cn. Gellius 14 F23 and Cornelius Nepos 45 F§8). 
Macer’s precision may seem absurd to moderns, since no genuine evidence for the 
date of Priscus’ arrival in Rome could have been available; but he would not have 
known this, and the fragment is a good example of his attempt to write plausibly. 


Fi4+ This fragment comes from DH’s account (5.44.1-47.4) of the war between 
Rome and the Sabines in 503 Varr. Both the triumph and ovation mentioned by DH 
are recorded in the fasti triumphales, the triumph alone at DH 6.96.1 and air. ill. 18.1, 
the ovation alone at Plin. nat. 15.124 (with details different from DH), and the Roman 
victory at Zon. 7.13.9; the whole campaign is ignored by Livy (2.16.7-9), who, 
however, mentions a triumph over the Aurunci. 

Strictly speaking, the only part of the passage quoted that constitutes a fragment of 
Macer is the statement that for the first time in this year the senate voted an ovation. 
DH, whose work is full of antiquarian information, may have drawn the rest of the 
material quoted from elsewhere, and indeed he explicitly states that he had read many 
discussions of the ovation. Nevertheless, Macer, who is mentioned immediately after 
the general reference to ‘many accounts’, very probably explained why Postumius was 
awarded only an ovation and not a full triumph, and probably described how the 
ovation differed from the full triumph. 

For the criteria for awarding an ovation rather than a triumph see Gell. 5.6.21—7, 
Paul. Fest. 213; also Liv. 4.43.2, Val. Max. 2.8.1, Oros. 5.4.7. For general discussion of 
ovations see Rohde, RE 18. 1890-1903. DH’s explanation for this ovation, perhaps 
taken from Macer, may reflect Roman practice after c.200, since then commanders 
who had incurred heavy losses seem to have been thwarted in their hopes of a triumph 
(see Brennan, in R. W. Wallace and E. M. Harris (eds.), Transitions to Empire 
(Norman, Okla., 1996), 331 n. 20; also Val. Max. loc. cit.) but hardly Roman practice 
before that year, since the proconsuls of 254 triumphed despite an earlier major 
naval disaster. Extreme optimists may wish to believe that either DH or Pliny 
reflect the debates of 503; but it is hard to think of any mechanism by which the 
details of such debates could have been transmitted into the Roman historical 
tradition, and the discrepancy between the two authors causes disquiet. Even if all 
or most of reports of ovations occurring before 211 are sound, the explanations for 
them given by Livy, DH, and Pliny probably do no more than reflect the debates of 
the later republic. 
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This passage of DH is our main source for the manner in which the ovation 
differed from the triumph. That a commander celebrating an ovation did not ride in 
a chariot is stated or implicit also at August. res gest. 4, Vell. 2.122.1, Val. Max. 2.8.7, 
Suet. Aug. 22, Tib. 9.2. 

Other sources state or allow the inference that the commander celebrating an 
ovation wore a crown of myrtle—at least until 70, when Crassus insisted on wearing 
a laurel crown during his ovation for his victory over Spartacus (see Cic. Pis. 58, 
Plin. nai. 15.125, Plut. Marc. 22.2, Gell. 5.6.20-3, Paul. Fest. 213). DH is therefore 
aberrant in giving Postumius a laurel crown. He may have made a mistake, but his 
account may reflect Crassus’ ovation. In which case, since DH’s account can be 
connected with Macer, Miinzer (RE 13. 423-4) and esp. Walt (237) may have been 
right to argue that Macer concocted an archaic precedent for Crassus, who defended 
him at his trial and is therefore likely to have been a friend. If this thesis is right, 
it would indicate that Macer wrote his history towards the end of his life; but for 
difficulties see introduction, I. 323. 

The ceremony of the ouatio is plainly connected with the verb ouare (‘celebrate’); 
it is less clear whether the specialized sense develops from the general, or vice versa. 
The Greek word to the corruption of which DH refers is evot, and ouare may indeed 
derive from it (thus Ernout—Meillet 684; TLL 9.2.1196.30—2). 

Livy and other extant writers dependent on the annalistic tradition regularly 
point out the first time that something familiar in later Roman history occurred 
(see Oakley, Comm. 2. 94); this fragment shows that Macer did the same at least 
once. 


F15 This fragment comes from DH’s discussion of the Romans’ institution of the 
dictatorship (in his view in 498). Its place in Macer’s work has occasioned some 
discussion. If DH simply reports what he found in Macer’s discussion of 495 or 
thereabouts, then Peter and others were correct to place it between the fragments 
quoted at DH 5.47.2 (=F 14) and 6.11.2 (=F 16). Walt, 227 and 308-12, by contrast, 
has argued on the basis of the thematic similarity of this fragment to Plut. Rom. 27.1 
that DH is reporting what Macer said in his account of Romulus; Chassignet has 
followed Walt. However, although the passage of Plutarch may offer some clues as to 
how Macer described the death of Romulus (see below), Walt’s argument is not quite 
conclusive, since Macer could have referred back to the creation of the dictatorship at 
Alba Longa when writing of the first Roman dictator. Such a back-reference need not 
have been unduly repetitive and could account for all of DH’s comment here. It is 
therefore safer to place the fragment here and not to ascribe it to the reign of Romulus. 

That DH cites our fragment does not prove that he used Macer as a sole or major 
source for this episode (thus, rightly, Walt 227). Yet his description (5.70.3—5) of the 
imposition of the dictatorship on the plebeians as due to a patrician trick would chime 
well with the pro-plebeian tone of narrative conjectured for Macer; Gabba (Dionysius, 
142) suggests that DH was following Macer in his discussion of the moderate use of 
dictatorial powers until Sulla. 

The status of the dictatorship in Alba and other Latin communities has been much 
discussed. DH in his account of the war between Tullus Hostilius and Alba refers to 
the Alban leader Cluilius as (3.2.1) ts weylarns apxyjs d€twGets and his successor 
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Mettius Fufetius as a orparnyos avtoKpdatwp (3.5.3, 7-3). These Greek terms are 
compatible with the Latin term dictator, and therefore in this respect DH’s narrative 
is compatible with Macer’s view of how Alba was organized in the post-Romulean 
period. Yet the annalistic tradition may not have been unanimous on this matter, 
since Livy seems to have regarded Cluilius as a king (1.22.7, 23.4, 23.7), which is 
incompatible with Macer, and only his successor Mettius Fufetius as a dictator (23.4). 
See further Cato 5 Fi5 and comm. The obvious explanation for the attestation on 
inscriptions (C/L 6.2161 and 14 suppl. 4452) of an Alban dictatorship is that in later 
times there was a religious post of Alban dictator. This perhaps helped to provide a 
model for fanciful annalistic reconstructions of Alba’s constitution at the time of its 
alleged final war with Rome. On this matter at least the scepticism of H. Rudolph 
(Stadt und Staat in romischen Italien (Leipzig, 1935), 11) is much to be preferred to the 
optimistic view of annalistic evidence found in Rosenberg (Der Sitaat der alten Italiker 
(Berlin, 1913), 75), but Rudolph’s view (7-24) that all Latin dictators were late 
creations imposed on incorporated communities by the Romans is too extreme: there 
is little reason to doubt that several Latin cities had dictators before their conquest by 
Rome. See A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenship’ (Oxford, 1973), 63-5; F. De 
Martino, Storia della costituzione romana 2° (Naples, 1973), 113-23; M. Humbert 
Municipium et ciuttas sine suffragio (Rome, 1978), 288-91. 

This notice of DH may allow some further inferences about Macer’s treatment of 
the reign of Romulus. DH (2.56.1-7) states that there were three versions of Romulus’ 
death. In the first (§2), which he describes as pvOwdéorepa (‘more legendary’), 
Romulus is taken up into the sky by his father Mars whilst holding an assembly. In the 
second (§§3—4) he was murdered by senators tired of his high-handed ways and his 
body was cut up and smuggled out of the senate-house. In the third (5-6), a com- 
promise version, he was murdered by some new citizens whilst holding an assembly. 
Plutarch (Romulus 27. 1-9) likewise knew various versions: that he was taken up into 
the sky; that he was killed by the senators; that, after he had been taken up into the 
sky, the senators were criticized. Notable is the sequence at the beginning of his 
account in which he says that Romulus instituted the annual magistracy at Alba, that 
the Romans learnt from the example of this magistracy that a state could survive 
without a monarch, and that Romulus himself then died. Of the two main accounts, 
the story of the murder by the senators goes back at least to 67 (inferred from 
Plut. Pomp. 25. 9), but that of the apotheosis may be the older (it certainly goes back 
to Enn. ann. 54-5, 110-11) and may go back to Pictor (a view encouraged by its 
appearance in Ennius). The contrast that DH makes between a mythical narrative and 
ones with more plausibility puts one in mind of a similar contrast that he makes with 
regard to the birth of the twins; and we have seen that Macer can be associated with 
those who criticized the canonical version of Pictor (see commentary on F1). And the 
narrative sequence in Plutarch, with its coincidence with the theme of this fragment, 
further encourages the speculation that Macer criticized the standard version of the 
death of Romulus and preferred the view that he was killed by senators. See further 
C. J. Classen, Philologus 106 (1962), 184-5 and esp. Walt 308-12. 


F16 For DH’s criticism of Cn. Gellius and Macer with regard to the age of 
Tarquinius Superbus, see on Cn. Gellius 14 F24 and on Fabius 1 F8. 
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There is a very good chance that Livy drew heavily on Macer for his account of 
the battle of Lake Regillus (2.19.2-20.13): he regularly used Macer as a source; 
he records, like Macer, that Tarquinius Superbus fought on horseback and was 
wounded (19.6); and his narrative is generally very different from that of DH 
(not least in being placed in 499 Varr. rather 496 Varr.). If in not mentioning the 
epiphany of the Dioscuri (contrast DH 6.13.1-3) he follows Macer, this would 
chime well with the rationalizing observed elsewhere in the fragments of Macer. 
Something of the Homeric colour which Livy famously imparts to the battle (see 
Ogilvie, Comm. 285-7) may also have been found in Macer. Even if Livy’s knowledge 
of Macer came only through Tubero (which may be doubted), these arguments may 
still hold. See further Klotz (Livius und seine Vorganger, 228, 295); Ogilvie, Gymnasium 
75 (1968), 505-9, who decisively refutes the attempt of R. Werner, Gymnasium 
75 (1968), 59-66, to establish that Macer was in fact DH’s source for Regillus; Walt 
240-2. 


F17 See on Cn. Gellius 14 F25. 


F18 This, the most controversial and discussed fragment of Macer, is the first to 
mention the /ibri /inteit. For their being kept in the temple of Juno Moneta, see 
also F21 (also from Livy, who must have learnt this from Macer). For the temple, later 
the site of Rome’s mint, and the cult, see Oakley, Comm. 1. 566-7, and A. Meadows, 
J. Williams, RS g1 (2001), 27—49. It has frequently been noted (see e.g. Frier, Z4PhA 
105 (1975), 88; Meadows and Williams, loc. cit. 30-4) that as a former //[uir monetalis 
Macer must have known it well. Moneta’s assocations with memory make her temple 
an appropriate home for the /ibri lintei. 

The context of the fragment is the election, or alleged election, of suffect consuls in 
444 Varr. In his account of 445 Varr. Livy (4.1.1-7.1) makes the tribune C. Canuleius 
attack the ban in the Twelve Tables on intermarriage between patricians and 
plebeians. His success encourages further tribunician agitation, with the result that 
the patricians decide to hold an election not for two consuls but for three consular 
tribunes and to make plebeians eligible for election to the new consular tribunate; 
nevertheless, in the event only the patricians A. Sempronius Atratinus, L. Atilius, and 
T. Cloelius are elected (6.5—12). After a digression (7.2), in which he reports that 
some of his sources held that the consular tribunate was created because of a military 
emergency, Livy states (7.3) that the consular tribunes were forced to abdicate 
because C. Curiatius, a consul for 445, had not taken the auspices correctly when he 
presided over their election. He next (§§4-7) mentions that legates from Ardea came 
complaining about an injury that they had received in 446. The senate agreed that 
the Ardeates had suffered an injustice, but encouraged them to wait until changed 
political circumstances at Rome made restitution easier. Then the patricians and 
tribunes disputed whether there should be an election for suffect consuls or for 
consular tribunes. Eventually the patricians prevailed, and there was an election for 
suffect consuls. The passage quoted follows; since Livy claims that there was no 
dispute about the consuls for 443 Varr. (as opposed to those for 444), one must 
conclude that Macer along with everyone else recorded that M. Geganius and 
T. Quinctius were in office; hence the slight extension of this fragment beyond what is 
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given by earlier editors to cover the elections for 443. Immediately after this fragment 
Livy describes the institution of the Roman censorship in 443. 

Modern historians have mirrored their ancient counterparts in finding the reasons 
for the institution of the consular tribunate particularly hard to understand. For the 
student of Macer, the two most important questions are whether or not Macer or 
the /ibri lintei introduced the notion of suffect consuls in 444 and the extent to 
which Livy’s narrative of these events reflects Macer’s earlier narrative. Some of the 
difficulty in resolving these questions arises from the possibility of understanding 
what Livy says about Macer in three different ways: 

(a) the libri lintei, as reported by Macer, stated simply that there were consuls in 
this year and that Macer merely followed them, arguing that there were no consular 
tribunes or making no reference to consular tribunes (the combination that allowed 
both magistracies in the year would then have been made by a later writer, such as 
Tubero); 

(b) the libri lintet recorded only consuls but Macer effected the combination; 

(c) both Macer and the /ibri held that there were both consuls and consular tribunes 
in this vear. 

Several of our other sources are ignorant of any consular college in 444 Varr. DS 
12.32.1 refers to A. Sempronius, L. Atilius, and T: Quinctius as the consular 
tribunes of the year. The Chronicler of 354, who derived his information ultimately 
from a source like the fasti Capitolini, has Siculo et Luscino (for the cognomina cf. DH, 
reported below). The presence of only two names does not mean that the Chronicler’s 
ultimate source regarded these men (consular tribunes elsewhere) as consuls: the 
Chronicler always gives only two names, even when all other sources agree that six 
consular tribunes held office. Hydatius and the Chronicon Paschale are both silent; 
their silence suggests that their source knew of consular tribunes in this year, since for 
years in which consular tribunes held office they record no names. This ignorance 
of consuls displayed by DS, by the chronographic sources, and (perhaps most 
importantly) by Livy’s older sources (which included Fabius Pictor and Piso) and his 
libri magistratuum makes it attractive to argue that the notion of suffect consuls in 444 
came into the tradition quite late, and Livy’s tone suggests that Macer was arguing 
against the received historical tradition. 

On the other hand, two sources cause difficulty for such an argument. Our oldest 
source is Cic. fam. 9.21.2 (to Paetus, discussing the Papirii): fuerunt enim patricti 
minorum gentium, quorum princeps L. Papirius Mugillanus, qui censor cum L. Sempronio 
Atratino fuit, cum ante consul cum eodem fuisset, annis post Romam conditam ccexn, ‘for 
there were patrician [Papirii], of the lesser clans, the first of whom was L. Papirius 
Musgillanus, who was censor with L. Sempronius Atratinus, and had previously been 
consul with him in the 312th year after the foundation of the city’ (thus modern 
editions, though the MSS invert consul and censor). Since the year in which the 
consular tribunate was introduced is the only year for which these two men are 
reported by other sources as having held the consulship, and since Cicero’s date for 
this event, @.u.c. 312, is close to Livy’s, a.u.c. 310 (the exact year in which the city was 
supposed to have been founded was disputed in the Roman historical tradition), it 
is probably fair both to accept the emendation and to take this passage of Cicero 
as another statement that there were consuls in this year. The date of the letter is 
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uncertain, but others to Paetus were written in 50-43. Nevertheless, Cicero’s testi- 
mony is not decisive in resolving the problems outlined above: his own knowledge of 
Macer’s history and the late date of the letter allows the possibility that his knowledge 
of this consular pair derives directly or ultimately from Macer. 

More serious difficulties are posed by our only other narrative source, DH 11.61.3— 
63.1, which is similar to Livy. He mentions the enforced abdication of the consular 
tribunes A. Sempronius Atratinus, L. Atilius Luscus, and T: Cloelius Siculus and 
the consequent election of the consuls L. Papirius Mugillanus and L. Sempronius 
Atratinus. In discussion of his sources he mentions Roman chroniclers who 
recorded only consular tribunes, others who recorded only consuls, and a few 
who recorded both (ypovoypadiats ais wev ... als b€... od woAAais); like Livy, 
DH himself preferred to place his trust in this third category, not least because it 
was supported by the testimony of the holy and secret books, by which he must 
mean the /ibri lintei. If DH did not write loosely, his ypovoypadiats . .. ob 7oAAais 
(with its reference to the /ibri /intei) suggests that Livy meant that both the /ibri and 
Macer referred to both consular tribunes and consuls in 444 Varr. However, it is not 
difficult to imagine some looseness in his writing: he could have retrojected into the 
libri lintet themselves the combination of magistracies that some annalists derived as a 
result of their testimony; in the language that the ancients used to refer to their 
sources ov zoAAais could mean no more than two (perhaps even one); and since 
Macer was almost certainly used by Tubero, they (or conceivably Tubero alone) could 
explain his phrasing. Nevertheless, even if it is accepted that DH could have placed 
the /ibri in the wrong category, his plural ais d¢ for his second category is less easy to 
circumvent by those who wish to argue that the /ibri as reported by Macer first 
introduced the notion of consuls into the tradition: if DH did find evidence for the 
combination only in Tubero, the plural could be referred to Macer and the /ibri /intet; 
otherwise a polite or generalizing plural for singular on DH’s part has once again to 
be postulated. 

In resolving both the historical and source-critical problems caused by the dis- 
crepant testimony of our sources, much depends on the value of the /1bri lintei and on 
Macer’s statement (as reported by Livy) that the names of the consuls were found on 
the treaty made with Ardea. If it could be demonstrated that before the /ibri lintei and 
Macer the treaty with Ardea was placed by most writers in our 444 Varr. and, more 
particularly, that the status of the magistrates responsible for the treaty was disputed, 
then it would be foolish to press the argument that the /bri and Macer first introduced 
consuls into 444 Varr. Therefore one would like to know on what evidence the /:bri or 
Macer placed the consulship of Mugillanus and Atratinus in 444 Varr., or, at least, 
wanted it to be placed between the colleges for our 445 and 443 Varr. As for the names 
on the treaty, if Macer actually saw the treaty and the names of his (suffect) consuls 
on it, this would be the strongest reason for believing that he was right in the 
perhaps innovative view that these men were consuls ¢.444. Yet, quite apart from the 
difficulties noted below, it is hard to credit that, in addition to the /ibri lintei, Macer 
had other evidence unknown to the earlier tradition, and therefore he may have drawn 
on a statement in the /ibri themselves: if they had some archaic version of L. Papirius 
Mugillanus L. Sempronius Atratinus: his consulibus cum Ardeatibus foedus renouatum est, 
their evidence pertaining to this treaty would prove nothing. 
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In sum, the evidence does not allow a decisive resolution of the source-critical 
problems outlined above, but the possibility that there was no reference to consuls in 
the historical tradition before the /ibr1 and Macer should be taken seriously. 

On the historical problem, given the erratic performance elsewhere of the /ibri and 
Macer, it is most unlikely that they are right when the older annals were wrong. In 
which case only consular tribunes need have been in office for this year, and the /ibri 
mistook the censors of 443 Varr. for consuls of 444 Varr. Although this view places no 
weight either on Macer’s reference to the foedus Ardeatinum or on Cicero’s to the 
consular pair, reasons for ignoring both have been given. If it is right, the references in 
Livy and DH to the failure in auspication, the consular tribunate of only seventy- 
three days, and the interregnum will all be classic instances of plausible annalistic 
invention, effected after the discovery of the /ibrt linte:. If Macer believed that 
both consular tribunes and suffect consuls were in office in 444, he may have been 
responsible for the invention of some details; but later writers could have embroidered 
the tale further, and, as we have seen, it is not certain that Macer did accept that there 
were consular tribunes in this year. This, broadly the position of Klotz (RAM 88 
(1939), 33-6), is the most attractive reconstruction of the evidence. 

With more extreme scepticism Mommsen (Chron.’ 93-8) rejected both the notices 
relating to the consulship and those relating to the censorship, arguing that the 
testimony of the /ibri lintet was invented by Macer and that the names on the treaty 
agreed with Ardea referred to 416 Varr. This is logically neat but has the demerits of 
both failing to explain why Macer felt the need to invent consuls or suffect consuls for 
444 Varr. and rejecting evidence for the censorship which (as we shall see) does not 
necessarily deserve rejection. Ogilvie, Comm. 543, 545, followed Mommsen in most 
essentials, but thought that a bare notice (without names) of a censorship had been 
fleshed out with the names of the spurious suffect consuls of 444. This avoids some 
difficulties in Mommsen’s position, but still accounts for the evidence of the /tbri linter 
less neatly than Klotz’s view. 

Beloch (RG 249-50) argued that in 444 Varr. there were only consuls in office, a 
view for which the evidential basis would be strengthened if DH placed the hon 
in the wrong category of source. This is less attractive than Klotz’s view, since with 
the possible exception of the /ibri /intei the annalistic tradition is unanimous that the 
consular tribunate began in 444, and there is no obvious reason (such as homonymous 
censors in the following year) why the notices about the consular tribunes should 
have been invented. However, if Beloch were right, all the details given by Livy and 
DH about an interregnum would be owed to annalistic invention after the discovery of 
the /ibri lintei had allowed the older annals to be corrected. 

The most conservative approach, espoused by e.g. Unger (NJPhP 143 (1891), 
653-5), Miinzer (RE 18. 1065-6) and Walt 247-51, is to follow Livy, DH, the (ri 
lintet (if DH is to be taken literally and if the discussion above is wrong), and, almost 
certainly, other annalists before Livy and DH (perhaps including Macer himself) in 
holding that there were both consuls and consular tribunes in 444 Varr. On this view 
the tradition about the interregnum could be sound; and one could argue that the 
suffect consuls for 444 were elected censors in 443 because they had hoped to carry 
out a census in their year of office but had been prevented by other duties from doing 
so. Nevertheless, we have seen that DH’s words on the content of the /ibri linte: need 
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not be taken literally and that when Macer wrote the unanimous view of the historical 
tradition seems to have been that there were consular tribunes. Therefore it is quite 
possible that no early sources held that there had been both sets of magistracies in the 
one year: the combination was simply a conjecture by Macer or a subsequent annalist. 
Furthermore, it seems exceedingly unlikely that in this period of Roman history, 
when the date at which the chief magistrates entered office was variable, there were 
suffect magistracies (thus, rightly, e.g. L. Holzapfel, Romische Chronologie (Leipzig, 
1885), 31; O. Leuze, Zur Geschichte der romischen Censur (Halle, 1912), 115-17, 121). 

Since there is doubt about the number of magisterial colleges between the Gallic 
Sack and the beginning of the republic, several scholars (e.g. H. Matzat, Rimuische 
Chronologie 1 (Berlin, 1883), 207-8, Holzapfel, op. cit. 29-35, Leuze, op. cit. 121-33, 
and Frier (ZAPhA 105 (1975), 80-90) have argued that the old, pre-Macer, annalistic 
tradition had for some reason lost a college of magistrates after the consular tribunes 
of 444 and that the consuls for 444, whom Macer, Livy, and (probably) DH record as 
suffects, were in fact consuls in an eponymous magisterial year otherwise lost to view. 
This view allows retention of most of the evidence without the difficulties posed by 
that of Unger and his successors: the consular tribunes could indeed have abdicated 
early (therefore bringing their year in office to an end) and the imlerregnum could be 
kept with the proviso that out of it emerged not suffect consuls but a new magisterial 
vear; the foedus with Ardea could have been concluded by the consuls, who could have 
been elected censors after they had finished their consulship. However, all this 
assumes that the /rbri /intei were right and the tradition followed by Pictor and Piso 
was wrong; in view of the evidence provided by Macer elsewhere, this seems 
extremely doubtful. 

The full reporting of their sources for 444 by Livy and DH raises the question of 
whether a plausible case can be found for isolating what is owed to Macer and what 
is owed to other annalistic sources in their surrounding narratives. Peter, HRR 1. 
cccxxxxv, Soltau, N¥PhP 155 (1897), 418-19, Ogilvie, JRS 48 (1958), 44, and esp. 
Klotz, RAM 88 (1939), 33, saw that the views of those who believed that there were 
military reasons for instituting the consular tribunate (reported by Livy at 4.7.2 in the 
digression already mentioned) were incompatible with the tenor of Livy’s narrative 
throughout the preceding chapters of book 4 (1.1—7.1), all of which build towards the 
‘political’ interpretation of 4.6.5—12, in which it is held that the institution came into 
being to provide a curule magistracy open to plebeians. Had Klotz proved his further 
contention that Livy’s account of the resignation of the consular tribunes and the 
election of the suffect consuls in §§3 and 7—12, the version found also in DH and (as 
we have seen) very substantially influenced by Macer, is incompatible with the variant 
in §2, then it would be virtually certain that Livy’s narrative in 4.1.1-7.1 derives from 
Macer, but his argument is uncertain. Even so, it remains attractive to argue that the 
highly politicized narrative in Livy 4.1.1-7.1 derives from Macer, whether directly or 
through an intermediary. 

If Livy did indeed use Macer in 4.1~7, the political explanation for the consular 
tribunate may have originated with Macer (thus Ogilvie, Comm. 540); but, equally, 
Macer may have done no more than develop an existing political interpretation. 
It may seem odd that Macer ignored the claims of L. Atilius (Liv. 4.7.1) to have been 
the first plebeian to have held the office in the year of its creation. However, quite 
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apart from his desire to push the claims of his ancestor Calvus (see introduction, 
I. 329), he may not have been certain that Atilius was plebeian; and if concord was a 
theme of his narrative (see introduction, I. 329, and note Livy’s references to concor- 
dia at 7.1 and 5), he may have taken a view not dissimilar to that which Livy takes at 
4.6.9—-12: harmony was restored when an office was made open to the plebeians, even 
if no plebeian was elected to it. 

Liv. 4.5.7 is a revealing report of a senatorial debate. Its reference to the opinions 
of four senators (for none of which there can have been any reliable evidence) 
recalls numerous senatorial debates in DH. Together with such other passages as Livy 
5.20.1—10, it proves (if proof be needed) that similar debates in DH were not always 
invented by DH himself. Since Macer’s influence may be detected in both Livian 
passages (for 5.20.1—10 see above, I. 327), senatorial debates were perhaps a feature 
of his history. In which case his narrative of the early republic may have been as 
extensive as his regal narrative and may have had some similarity to that offered by 
DH. This further deduction in turn reminds one of the links between Macer and the 
voluminous Cn. Gellius. 

This fragment touches various themes important for Roman history. For recent 
discussion of the origin of the consular tribunate, see Cornell, Beginnings, 334-7, 
Oakley, Comm. 1. 367-76, 4. 502-6, with further bibliography, G. Forsythe, Critical 
History of Early Rome (Berkeley, 2005), 234~—9. For Rome’s relations with Ardea see 
Mommsen, Chron.’ 94, Leuze (op. cit. 118-19), Ogilvie (Latomus 21 (1962), 477-82 
and Comm. 543, 613-14), and Walt 249-50. Mommsen (Chron.’ 95~7) and others 
have rejected Livy’s statement that the censorship started in 443, preferring 435 
(Liv. 4.22.7), but see Unger, NJPhP 143 (1891), 651-4, Leuze, op. cit. 95-107, Klotz, 
RAM 88 (1939), 32-3, and Walt 248-9. 


F19 This passage, in which Livy mentions the /ibri lintei but no historian, is not 
easily classified in an edition of this kind. Since Livy mentions no earlier writer by 
name it should not, strictly speaking, be classified as a fragment of Macer (and some 
previous editors have separated it from the fragments of Macer). However, since Livy 
nowhere else mentions the /ibri lintei without reference to Macer, it is inconceivable 
that he had not here consulted Macer, and not to print this passage would be to 
suppress important evidence pertaining to Macer. We think it most convenient if the 
passage is presented in its proper sequence among the fragments drawn from Livy. It 
comes from his account of the story of Sp. Maelius (4.12.6-16.6, 440-439 BC). For 
general comment on the story, see commentary on Cincius 2 F4; here we discuss 
Minucius only. 

Minucius features in earlier Roman history as cos. or cos. suff. in 458 and as 
decemvir in 451-450: see MRR 1. 39, 45-7. In 440, according to Livy, he had been 
appointed as praefectus annonae to deal with a corn-shortage, but his efforts were 
outclassed by those of Maelius, a private citizen whose success in this matter led 
to his gaining great popularity among the plebs and hence to his developing tyrannical 
ambitions. Learning of these ambitions, and irked by Maelius’ success, Minucius 
informed against him; the appointment of L. Quinctius Cincinnatus as dictator and 
the killing of Maelius by C. Servilius Ahala, his Master of the Horse, followed. 
According to Livy, L. Minucius boue aurato extra portam Trigeminam donatus est (16.2), 
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‘L. Minucius was presented with a gilded statue of an ox outside the Porta Trigemina’, 
a reward in which the plebs acquiesced because he had distributed generously the 
grain hoarded by Maelius; the reading boue aurato is supported by that of the periocha, 
but, in view of the evidence to be cited below, either Livy, or a source, or his MSS 
must have conflated references to the award of a gilded bull and of a statue outside the 
Porta Trigemina. Livy rejects a version in which Minucius underwent a transition to 
the plebs and was co-opted as an eleventh tribune. Other sources for Minucius’ role 
in the Maelius affair are DH 12.1.1-4. 1 (very similar to Livy but the excerpt does not 
explain Minucius’ office, does not mention the story of his becoming tribune, and 
makes his reward (4.6) a statue); Plin. nat. 18.19 (Minucius was undecimus plebei 
tribunus and was awarded a statue outside the Porta Trigemina by the people), 34. 21 
(Minucius was praefectus annonae; similar details about the statue), Aug. ciu. 3.17 
(refers to Rome’s first praefectus annonae; Minucius is not named but Maelius is killed 
by the dictator and Master of the Horse at this prefect’s insistence), Zon. 7.20.2-4 
(refers to Minucius’ oversight of the corn supply and his role in suppressing Maelius). 
In DH’s variant version (12.4.2-6) he is simply mentioned as an informer, with no 
reference to a prefecture. Evidence for the statue of Minucius is provided also by 
coins produced by the moneyers C. and Ti. Minucius Augurinus in 135 and 134 BC, 
for which see Crawford, RRC 273-5 and nos. 242-3; these have depictions of the 
Columna Minucia among other family emblems. Minucius is heard of last in 436, 
for which year Livy (4.21.3-4) records an abortive prosecution of him by another 
Sp. Maelius, who was then tribune of the plebs. 

It is generally accepted that there were corn-shortages in early Rome and that these 
were recorded in early records, and it seems certain that there was a statue outside 
the Porta Trigemina which was associated with our Minucius by the 130s at the very 
latest. But the story may be much older: most of the famous legends of early Roman 
history had developed in time to be used by the first Roman writers of history, and if 
F4 of Cincius is correctly ascribed to Cincius (but see our comm.), then \finucius” 
involvement in the tale of Maelius (but not necessarily his holding of a precise office) 
must go back at least to his day (c.200 Bc). Miinzer’s conjecture that the pun in our 
Greek sources (DH 12.2.1, 4.3, 6; cf. also DH 12.1.14, 2.5, Zon. 7.20.3) on the 
name of Minucius (Myvi«cos in Greek) and pnviw/ujvuats/pnvuThs (‘inform’/ 
‘information’/‘informant’) points to explicit etymologizing in the Greek accounts of 
Fabius and Cincius is attractive. Momigliano (SDHI 2 (1936), 382 =Quarto contributo, 
339) argued that the developed story had its origin in the fact that both Minucius and 
Maelius were remembered as benefactors of the plebs in times of hunger and both 
their names were recorded in the fasti (proved for Minucius by the /ibri /intez here, 
for Maelius by the story Livy tells under 436, in Momigliano’s view a secondary 
development); the memory that Maelius had been involved in social struggle led to 
their tales being fused. 

This is probably the most plausible manner in which to argue for history in the tale 
of Minucius. However, the appearance of his name in the /ibri /intei may guarantee 
less than is sometimes suggested. Since the post of praefectus annonae, first attested 
in 104, is most unlikely to have existed already in 440, Mommsen (Hermes 5 (1871), 
266-7=RF 2. 214, Staatsr. 2. 671-3) dismissed the entire notice as an invention. He 
regarded Macer as the inventor, but, quite apart from the fact that his view that 
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Macer invented the entire existence of the /zbri /intet involves various difficulties (see 
introduction, I. 324~5), one cannot be certain that references to the praefectus did 
not occur in e.g. Gellius or Antias. Ogilvie (Comm. 552), observing that Livy writes 
praefecti nomen and not praefecti annonae nomen, suggested that the /ibri in fact had 
a reference just to a praefecius, that is, the praefectus urbi. However, even if Livy 
intended to allow this implication (which is very far from certain), the historicity of 
the post of praefectus urbi is itself uncertain: although there are nine references to it for 
the period between 498 and 458, and a tenth for 325/4 (see Oakley, Comm. 2. 745-6), 
it would be rash to place much weight on our evidence for Roman history before 458. 
If neither post existed in 440 and 439, then this fragment provides more evidence for a 
low view of the worth of the /ibri /intez. 

Livy’s citation of the /ibri makes it certain that Macer told the tale in something like 
the form in which he and DH tell it. Walt argued that he was responsible for much 
of the developed version of the tale, writing (320) with regard to the dictator and 
magister equitum (doubtless invented to legitimize the killing of Maelius, since the 
annalistic tradition did not regard a dictator as subject to prouocatio): ‘dieses Vorgehen 
ist nun gerade fiir Macer typisch.’ That more than one of Livy’s sources (see 12.7) 
made Minucius praefectus annonae does not refute her (one could have been 
Macer, another the later Tubero), but, once again, one cannot demonstrate that the 
dictatorship was not invented by e.g. Antias or Gellius. 

On Minucius, see esp. Miinzer, ‘Minucius (40)’, RE 15. 1950-5 and, among general 
discussions of the Maelius affair, e.g. Momigliano, SDHI 2 (1936), 374-83 =Quarto 
contributo 331-41; Ogilvie, Comm. 550-7; Lintott, Historia 19 (1970), 15-16; 
Crawford, loc. cit.; P. D. A. Garnsey, Famine and Food Supply in the Graeco-Roman 
World (Cambridge, 1988), 170-1; Walt 255—9, 319-24. 


F20 The elections for 434, in which Macer claimed that the consuls for 435 were 
reappointed, provide the context for this fragment. 

Any attempt to resolve the problem of who held what magistracy in this year must 
take account of three other sources that are independent of Livy: (a) DS. 12.53.1, who 
(if we make minor emendations to the Greek forms of Roman names offered by his 
MSS) tells us that M. Manlius, Q. Sulpicius Praetextatus, and Ser. Cornelius Cossus 
were military tribunes with consular power; (4) chron. ann. 354, a source that is very 
close to the fasti Capitolini, which refers to a Capitolinus’ and a Cossus’ holding office; 
(c) Hydatius and the Chronicon Paschale, who derive from a common source, refer to a 
Capitolinus’ and a Camerinus’ (corrupted to Carinus in Hydatius) holding office. 

Since Hydatius and the Chronicon Paschale do not record that consular tribunes 
held office and since Capitolinus and Camerinus are cognomina borne, respectively, 
by Manlii and Sulpicii, it follows that their common source agreed with Antias and 
Tubero in making Manlius and Sulpicius consuls in this year. The chronographer of 
354 always gives only two names even when three or more consular tribunes were 
in office; since his two names differ from those recorded by Antias, Tubero, Hydatius, 
and the Chronicon but correspond to two of the names of the consular tribunes in 
Diodorus, it is a reasonable conjecture that his source (and therefore the lost fast: 
Capitolini too) named three consular tribunes, as in Diodorus, and that these were the 
names of the consular tribunes recorded by Livy’s early annals. 
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If one of these ancient authorities be right, one must choose between arguing: 

(a) that Ser. Cornelius Cossus, M. Manlius Capitolinus, and Q. Sulpicius 
Camerinus (thus Diodorus and the ultimate source of chron. ann. 354) were consular 
tribunes in this year; (6) that M. Manlius and Q. Sulpicius were consuls (thus Antias 
and Tubero); (c) that Julius and Verginius were consuls (thus Macer). 

Of these possibilities (a) is probably the least difficult. It was the view of Diodorus 
and (according to Livy) of writers earlier than Macer; and, if there were not consular 
tribunes in this year, it is not clear why some sources should have invented them. 
Furthermore, this view allows the evidence of Antias and Tubero to have arisen from 
the simple omission of the name of Ser. Cornelius Cossus in their common source 
(this could have been the /ibri /intei—if Tubero did really consult them—but may go 
back beyond the /ibri), with the result that Antias and Tubero assumed that in this 
vear there were consuls and not consular tribunes in office. Macer’s view is explained 
easily by arguing that he mistakenly consulted the /ibri lintei for 435, when Julius and 
Verginius were consuls. This is essentially the view of Klotz (RAM 86 (1937), 217-18; 
Livius und seine Vorgdnger, 209) and, before him, of Mommsen (RF 2. 222-4). Beloch 
(RG 257-8), believing the /ibri lintei to have possessed greater authority than Livy’s 
earliest authorities, preferred (4) but did not explain how the third name arose. Leuze 
( Jahrzahlung, 269-70) explained the evidence in the same way that he explained the 
evidence for F18: there were two colleges (one of which lasted for only a short time) in 
office in little over a year: some sources recorded one, some the other, but all failed to 
record both. This harmonizes all the evidence, but it is unlikely that Macer’s views 
deserve such respect. 

The disagreement between Macer and Tubero over the contents of the /idri /inte? is 
odd. Two possible explanations of it are (a) that Tubero himself never consulted the 
librt and somehow muddled what Macer said about them with what he found in 
Antias (thus Klotz, RAM 86 (1937), 218), or (4) that Tubero never claimed to have 
consulted the /zbrz /inte: but merely adduced other /ibri magistratuum: Livy mistakenly 
presumed that these were identical with the /bri lintei (thus Unger, NJPAP 143 
(1891), 317). However, if these explanations are wrong, and if Livy is right both in 
stating that Tubero claimed to be following the /ibri /intei and in recording the names 
of the men whom Tubero believed to have been magistrates in this year, then Tubero 
cannot have taken his information about the /1sri entirely from Macer (whom he 
may have been correcting), and we should have proof that Macer did not invent the 
existence of the /ibr7. If Livy is mistaken on either of these matters, then neither of 
these propositions is secure. 


F21 This passage occurs after Livy’s account (4.17.8-20.4) of the battle in which 
A. Cornelius Cossus won the spolia opima by killing and despoiling Lars Tolumnius, 
the king of Veti. Livy places it in a war against Veti, Falerii, and Fidenae in 437 Varr., 
when Cossus was military tribune. Since Macer is specifically attested in §8 with 
regard to his date for Cossus’ consulship in 428 (Livy looking forward), we have 
followed other editors in printing the fragment out of its Livian sequence. Since 
Macer must have been one of the omnes auctores mentioned in §5 and may be among 
the guidam annales of §9, we have printed the Livian passage in full to place these 
sections in context. 
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Because of its reference to Augustus’ views and the numerous problems to which 
it gives rise, this is one of the most famous and most discussed passages in Livy. 
The most important problems posed by it are (4) whether the definition of the spolta 
opima given by Livy was generally accepted; (4) whether Augustus really saw in the 
temple of Jupiter Feretrius a linen corslet inscribed with the name of A. Cornelius (or 
A. Cornelius Cossus) as consul; (¢) whether Cossus did perform this exploit as consul; 
(d) whether the request by M. Licinius Crassus to dedicate the spolia opima after he 
had killed Deldo, the chieftain of the Bastarnae, and Augustus’ refusal of this request, 
are linked in any way with what Augustus claimed to have found in the temple; 
(ec) whether the passage is a later insertion in a second edition of book 4 (or of 
books 1-5 as a whole); and (/) whether Livy is being dismissive of Augustus’ 
views. Rutgers, Variarum lectionum libri sex (Leiden, 1618), 343-6, and Perizonius, 
Animadversiones historicae (Amsterdam, 1685), 247-320, are early discussions that are 
still worth reading. Of modern treatments the most important are H. Dessau, Hermes 
41 (1906), 142-51; T. J. Luce, TAPhA 96 (1965), 210-18; J. W. Rich, Chiron 26 
(1996), 85-127; and H. I. Flower, CA 19 (2000), 34-64; other discussions include 
O. Hirschfeld, Kleine Schrifien (Berlin, 1913), 398-9; J. D. Bishop, Latomus 7 (1948), 
187-91: R. Svme, HSCPh 64 (1959), 43-6 (= RP 1. 417-21); Ogilvie, Comm. 563-7; 
G. B. Miles, Reconstructing Early Rome (Ithaca, NY, 1995), 40-7. What follows will 
discuss (a}{e) only insofar as they are relevant to the study of Macer; (f°) has no 
relevance to Macer and will be ignored. 

(a) is relevant to the study of Macer, in that it would be of interest to know how he 
defined the spolia opima. Festus 202-3 (cf. Plut. Marc. 8.9-10, which probably derives 
ultimately from Varro) shows that it was agreed in Varro’s day that the spolia were 
gained by killing an enemy commander but disputed whether they could be won 
only by a Roman dux or also by a common soldier. Echoes of this debate may perhaps 
be discerned at Livy 1.10.6-7, Prop. 4.10.46, Inscr. Ital. 13.3.86, Val. Max. 3.2.6, Plut. 
Rom. 16.6, Marc. 7.4, Plin. pan. 17.3, and Dio 51.24.4, in all of which the spolia are 
associated with a leader’s killing another leader. Our passage too may be read in this 
context: Livy’s sources, including Macer, recorded that Cossus won his spolia as 
tribunus militum. This view coincided with what Varro regarded as possible but con- 
flicted with the view, reported by Livy in §6, that only a dux could win the spolia 
and also with Augustus’ claim that Cossus had made his dedication as consul (i.e. as 
a dux). 

(4) and (c) bear on the study of Macer in one respect only: if Augustus was right, 
then Macer, along with all other sources used by Livy, must have been wrong. (d) has 
relevance to the study of Macer only because Augustus’ evidence, if invented (as 
Dessau believed) to thwart M. Crassus’ desire to dedicate the spolia opima, would not 
refute that provided by Livy’s sources. Dessau’s view was generally accepted until 
challenged by Rich, who shows that it is very hard to find any compelling argument 
that the senate or future princeps could have used to deny Crassus the right to dedicate 
the spolia. Rather, Augustus’ interest in the matter may be explained both by 
his antiquarian leanings and by his family connections (his sister Octavia married a 
Marcellus). Yet, even if Dessau’s interpretation is wrong and Rich’s right, that need 
not mean that Augustus’ testimony is reliable, for reasons often discussed over the last 
four hundred years. 
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(e) is much more important: if this passage is a later addition to what Livy originally 
wrote, he may have written it without rereading Macer and his other sources, and 
therefore his recollection of what they said may not be reliable. A major difficulty in 
the interpretation of this passage is that, although Livy here reports the views of 
Augustus, he does not allow them to affect what he wrote in the preceding chapters, 
and at 32.4 he states that Cossus had been military tribune in this campaign. 

This difficulty becomes less great if one holds that this passage was added after 
Livy’s original composition of book 4. Luce, developing earlier suggestions of 
W. Soltau (Hermes 29 (1894), 611-12) and J. Bayet (Tite-Live, 1. xvii—xvili), argued 
that this passage was inserted in a second edition. The hypothesis explains 
much: Livy’s failure to correct his earlier narrative in the light of his discovery of 
Augustus’ views; his seeming ignorance of these views at 32.4 (barely credible if he 
already knew them but quite possible if he made a later insertion without rereading 
this far); the difference between this passage and other passages in which Livy com- 
ments on his sources (in those he appends variants; here he corrects his own mistake). 

In this passage Livy makes two statements about what he had found in his sources, 
first that they all said that Cossus had performed his exploit as a military tribune, 
a view found also at DH 12.5.1, and second that they all made Cossus consul either 
seven (thus the MSS) or ten (thus Glareanus’ conjecture) years later. (Although he 
implies that all his sources placed the military tribunate during which Cossus killed 
Tolumnius in 437 Varr., the year for which he narrates the episode, he does not 
actually state this.) He may be wrong on both matters. 

With regard to the first we are told at Val. Max. 3.2.4 and wir. il//. 25.1 that Cossus 
killed Tolumnius as Master of the Horse. These writers, therefore, seem to reflect 
a tradition in which Cossus performed the exploit in 426 (for his Mastership of 
the Horse in this year see Livy 4.31.5-34.7); and, since Mam. Aemilius was said to 
have been dictator in both 437 and 426 Varr., one dictatorship was conceivably a 
doublet of the other, or one cavalry battle was a doublet of the other, or, with two 
cavalry battles from which to choose, the annalistic tradition was perhaps uncertain in 
which to place the killing of Tolumnius. And since Valerius Maximus and the author 
of the De uiris illustribus derived their information ultimately from annalistic sources 
similar to those used by Livy, it is most unlikely that none of Livy’s sources 
mentioned the possibility that the exploit happened when Cossus was Master of the 
Horse. 

Different understanding of the office of military tribune may have caused con- 
fusion on this matter. When in our passage Livy states that Cossus held this tribunate 
in 437 Varr. he understands something like the office familiar from its guise after 362; 
but consular tribunes are sometimes called simply military tribunes, and Cossus is 
recorded as consular tribune, concurrently with being Master of the Horse, in 426 
(Diod. 12.80.1, 6, Livy 4.31.1). Therefore a writer who believed that Cossus per- 
formed his exploit as military tribune (of one kind or another) but also that it occurred 
in the first dictatorship of Mam. Aemilius in 437 Varr., a year for which consuls and 
not consular tribunes were recorded, may have invented a military tribunate for him 
in that year. 

Nor is Livy’s second statement quite certain. If the MS reading were correct then 
he would certainly have made a mistake, since no other source makes Cossus consul 
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seven years after 437. Glareanus’ easy conjecture, however, is likely to be right, and 
Livy (4.30.4) and other sources do make Cossus consul in 428 Varr., that is, ten years 
later on inclusive counting. However, after mentioning (4.30.12) that C. Servilius 
Ahala and L. Papirius Mugillanus were consuls in 427 Varr., Livy (4.30.15—31.1) goes 
on to write: controuersia inde fuit utrum popult iussu indiceretur bellum an satis esset 
senatus consultum. peruicere tribuni, denuntiando impedituros se dilectum, ut Quinctius 
consul de bello ad populum ferret. omnes centuriae iussere. in eo quoque plebs superior futt, 
quod tenuit ne consules in proximum annum crearentur. tribuni militum consulari potestale 
quattuor creati sunt, T: Quinctius Poenus ex consulatu .. . (‘a dispute then arose whether 
war should be declared by a vote of the people or whether a decree of the senate would 
suffice. The tribunes prevailed, by a threat to impede the levy, in making the consul 
Quinctius bring the question of war before the people. All the centuries voted in 
favour. In this matter too the plebs proved superior, by ensuring that consuls should 
not be elected for the coming year. Four military tribunes with consular power were 
elected: T. Quinctius Poenus, who had just been consul, ...’). To mention without 
explanation Quinctius as consul only seventy-eight words after introducing other 
consuls, and then to mention him again, is extraordinarily lax writing on Livy’s part. 
It is just conceivable that it is a slip: he could inadvertently have written the wrong 
name at 4.30.15, and then repeated the mistake in 4.31.1, in which case 77 Quinctius 
Poenus ex consulatu will be his own observation, and not one taken over from a source. 
However, two considerations make it attractive to think that Livy has simply followed 
the views of another source: first, there is general confusion in the consular lists of this 
period (see e.g. Ogilvie, JRS 48 (1958), 45-6, and Comm. 565-6, and the commentary 
here on all fragments of Macer from Livy, book 4); second, Diodorus (12.77.1) inserts 
an extra consular college between 428 and 427. Livy’s aberrant source cannot be 
identified with any confidence, but there is a reasonable chance that it was Macer. 
Quite apart from the general eccentricity of the magisterial colleges that he recorded 
for this period, the insistence on the right of the popu/us, rather than of the senate, to 
declare war chimes with what may be conjectured about his political outlook (see 
introduction, I. 328-9), and the appearance in 4.30.16 of the political interpretation 
of the consular tribunate, for which he has been regarded by some as responsible (see 
on F18), is another pointer in this direction. 

It therefore follows that what with regard to the first matter Livy implies for Macer, 
and with regard to the second he states explicitly, may not be true. If Livy has made a 
mistake, it may have arisen because he gleaned the material for this passage merely 
from rereading his own text and not from checking his sources; in which case the 
flourish about Macer and the linen books was occasioned simply by his memory that 
in this part of the text Macer was somewhat tediously parading this source. Rereading 
his own text Livy may have found no variant and hence assumed that even the often 
eccentric Macer recorded the consulship of Cossus in 428, whereas in his original 
composition he may have suppressed any variants that he found in Macer. See also 
Walt 266-7. 

For those who regard the previous paragraphs as excessively sceptical it remains 
open to take Livy’s remarks at face-value and assume (second edition or not) that he 
had carefully checked his sources. Whichever view one takes of this matter, Macer 
almost certainly did not make Cossus kill Tolumnius as consul. 
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lam seems at first sight otiose (see Drakenborch’s note), but Livy seems to be 
stressing the age of the annals because he is surprised that they should have made a 
mistake of this kind. 

libri, quos: Lachmann and Mommsen made their conjectures because at Liv. 4.7. 10- 
12 (=Macer F18) the /ibri magistratuum are associated with the annales prisct and are 
distinguished from the /ibri lintei cited by Macer. Livy refers to /ibri magistratuum also 
at 39.52.4 and to either annales or fasti magistratuum at 9.18.12 (see Oakley’s note 
for the textual problem). What exactly ‘these books of magistrates’ were, and what 
similarity they had to the lost works of Tuditanus and Atticus on magistrates (see nos. 
10 and 33) is uncertain. In strict logic Lachmann and Mommsen had a compelling 
reason for their conjectures: since Livy distinguished the /ibri inte: from the libri 
magistratuum at 4.7.10, it is confusing that here he counts them among their 
number. However, what little we know of the /idri /intei suggests that their inclusion 
among /ibri magistratuum is not unjust, and at 4.7.10 Livy may be making the point 
that he had information about both other /iri magistratuum and (via Macer) the 
bri lintet. 


F22 Livy has just reported (7.9.1-2) that the consuls fought the Hernici and were 
provoked by Tibur. Peter, but not Walt and Chassignet, has been followed in the 
reproduction of part of §6 of Livy, because certe makes it virtually certain that Macer 
described the arrival of the Gauls at the bridge on the Anio. Livy goes on to describe 
(9.6-10.14) the single combat of Manlius against the Gaul and the ensuing victory 
and triumph of the dictator Quinctius over the Gauls. Livy’s own frank comments on 
Macer, and the survival of Quadrigarius 24 F5—6, means that one can say a little more 
than usual about the content of Livy’s annalistic sources and his use of them. 

The passage quoted shows that most of Livy’s sources believed that there was a 
dictatorship in this year in which T. Quinctius Poenus was dictator and Ser. Cornelius 
Maluginensis his Master of the Horse. Livy’s ambiguous expression in §3 does not 
allow us to determine whether his uncertainty concerned only the names Quinctius 
and Cornelius, or whether, as his phrasing makes more likely, satis constat contrasts 
with the aberrant views of Macer about to be reported. His clearer statement in §4 
shows that Macer was among those who recorded a dictatorship and makes it virtually 
certain that Macer believed that Quinctius was dictator. 

Where Macer differed from other writers was in holding that Sulpicius wished to 
preside over his own re-election as consul for 360, that he regarded this election as 
of more importance than the war, and that Calvus therefore was forced to nominate 
the dictator comitiorum habendorum causa. Livy found none of this in any of his other 
sources, including the uetustiores annales (which must have included either Fabius 
Pictor or Piso or both) and therefore rejected it all. Implicit in his remarks is that all or 
most of his sources believed that the dictator was appointed ret gerundae causa and 
against the Gauls. That Macer too stated that in this year the Gauls threatened is 
made virtually certain by certe in §6, which implies that, on this question at least, he 
was in concord with everyone else. After §6 it is less easy to be certain about what 
stood in Macer’s text: he probably recounted the duel of Manlius and the Gaul, 
since Livy earlier (6.42.5-6) implies that most of his sources placed it in this year 
and that Quadrigarius was aberrant in placing it in 367. However, he cannot have 
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been Livy’s main source, since the numerous echoes of Quadrigarius 24 F6 that are 
found between 9.8 and 10.14 show that Livy (who had plainly rolled back his scroll of 
Quadrigarius to 367) must have owed more to his account than any other: see Oakley, 
Comm. 2. 113-15. 

This dictatorship comitiorum habendorum causa, if authentic, would be the earliest 
such dictatorship recorded, albeit by only a few years (it is attested also for 353, 352, 
351, 349, and 348). For discussion of the magistracy see Oakley, Comm. 2. 22 and 4. 
541-3. Its authenticity in this year, however, must be open to doubt, depending as it 
does on the reliability of Macer’s testimony. In his support one may argue that such a 
dictator is more likely to have been changed into one rei gerundae causa than vice 
versa, and that the absence of earlier dictators comitiorum habendorum causa means 
that he would not readily have been prompted to invent such a post in this year. 
However, the second argument is weak (Macer is quite likely to have read accounts of 
Roman history in the 350s and 340s before he wrote this part of his work), and both 
are outweighed by the testimony of Livy’s other sources. If Macer invented this 
dictatorship, it is hard to resist Livy’s view that a major motive was Macer’s desire to 
bring glory to his own family. For family bias in Macer, see introduction, I. 327-8. 
Another motive may have been to bring disrepute on a patrician of the fourth century 
who was alleged to have preferred to further his own career rather than protect 
Rome’s interests. 

In our sources C. Licinius Calvus is confused with C. Licinius Stolo—unsur- 
prisingly, since they were among the first plebeians to hold magistracies under 
the new rules introduced in 367/6. Livy makes Calvus consul in 361 and Stolo in 364, 
the fasti Capitolini Calvus in 364 and Stolo in 361. As for the Licinius magister equitum 
of 368 (supposedly the first plebeian to hold the post), Livy at 6.39.3 ventures no 
cognomen but later (10.8.8) calls him Stolo (thus also Plut. Cam. 39.5 and Dio 29.5); 
but since C. Stolo was a tribune of the plebs, many modern scholars have preferred 
to identify him as Calvus (see Miinzer, RE 13. 233, MRR sub anno, Oakley, Comm. 
1. 692—3). That Macer invented the claim that the first plebeian magister equitum was 
a Licinius is conceivable, since Livy in our passage makes clear his familial bias; that 
he had his own views on the years in which the two Licinii held office is quite likely; 
that he enhanced the career of C. Calvus at the expense of that of C. Stolo seems less 
probable (even though Macer called his son Calvus, a XVuir of 17 Bc, perhaps 
a descendant (Syme, 4A 48-9), seems to have been called C. Licinius Calvus 
Stolo (both cognomina on CJL 6.9699, Stolo alone on CIL 6.32323), suggesting a 
relationship claimed with all earlier Licinii); that Macer invented the dictatorship 
comittorum habendorum causa for this year in order that Calvus could be involved in the 
creation of a new magistracy (thus Walt 271-2) is equally uncertain. 


F23 The context of this fragment is the nomination of L. Papirius Cursor at 
the behest of the senate by Fabius Rullianus to a dictatorship in 310/09 (309 is a 
‘dictator-year’): see Livy 9.38.9—14. 

Livy’s phrasing suggests that all or most of his sources recorded the difficulties 
that the Faucia curia’s holding of the principium also in 390 (the year of the capture of 
Rome by the Gauls) and 321 (the year of the shameful Caudine peace) gave to Papirius 
when he attempted to pass his /ex curiata de imperio, but that Macer alone added that 
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the Faucia had held the principium in 477 when the Fabii were defeated at the 
Cremera. 

Macer’s view, that the Faucia curia held the principium also at the time of the 
battle of the Cremera, cannot be refuted decisively but is probably wrong: it is 
very surprising that no other writer mentioned this additional circumstance, and a 
complicating factor is the better attested belief that the battles at the Cremera and 
Allia took place on the same day (Liv. 6.1.11, Tac. hist. 2.91.1, Macrob. Sat. 1.16.23). 
Perhaps he confused the story about the curia with the story about the date of the 
Cremera, or, more probably, by means of an invention of his own he tried to make the 
tale about the Faucia even better (Richard (RPA 43 (1989), 81-2) more charitably 
writes of Macer combining two traditions). The view that Macer had special access to 
Fabian records is rejected in the introduction (I. 329). Macer’s evidence is accepted 
by e.g. Palmer, The Archaic Community of the Romans (Cambridge, 1970), 234-5; Walt 
275-6 does not commit herself as to his reliability. 

Livy’s phrasing shows that, in addition to the battle at the Cremera, Macer must 
have mentioned L. Papirius Cursor (on whom see Oakley, Comm. 2. 518-19), the /ex 
curtata de imperto, the Faucia curta, the idea of a curia holding the principium (on all of 
which see Oakley, Comm. 3. 492-4), the Caudine peace (ibid. 3-38), and the capture of 
the city by the Gauls: without reference to all of these the additional information 
about the bad omen is unintelligible. It follows that previous editors are right to locate 
this fragment here, rather than under 477 BC. 

Walt 274 argues that Livy inherited the expression diem diffidit (on which see 
Oakley, Comm. 3. 495) from Macer. However, diem diffidit is technically incorrect 
(its provenance is civil law); Livy notoriously uses technical terms loosely 
(Oakley, Comm. 1. 148); and, though we have no particular reason to think that Macer 
was more precise, he may very well have used another expression for ‘postpone’ 
or ‘delay’. 


F24 For Cn. Flavius and his aedileship in 304 see the commentary on Piso 9 F29, 
who must be one of the historians referred to in §2 of this passage. 

Livy’s phrasing suggests that, although he himself accepted Macer’s view (this is 
the easiest interpretation of arguit), he found no support for it in his other sources 
(who may be presumed to be Fabius Pictor, Piso, Claudius Quadrigarius, Tubero, and 
perhaps Valerius Antias). Therefore it was probably invented, either by Macer or by 
an earlier annalistic source spurned by other historians: Macer (or his source) is 
unlikely to have had access to such details that somehow bypassed the rest of the 
annalistic tradition. Moreover, as this episode comes from an interesting moment 
in the Struggle of the Orders, the testimony of the politically motivated Macer is 
particularly likely to be unreliable. That Flavius’ alleged tribunate of the plebs 
is mentioned also by Plin. nat. 33.18 and Pompon. dig. 1.2.2.7 has little bearing on this 
problem, since both could derive ultimately from Macer; and, even if they derive from 
a source older than Macer, the information is still likely to be invented: for in contrast 
to his aedileship, the alleged tribunate of Flavius has only a slight foothold on the 
tradition. The joint holding of the tribunate and aedileship which Pliny foists 
on Flavius would have been regarded as violating the constitution in the ‘classical’ 
and late republic, and Pliny may have misunderstood a source. With regard to the 
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triumvirates, invention is particularly likely: for the office of [/Juir nocturnus probably 
did not exist in 304 (Mommsen, Staaisr. 2. 594, was almost certainly correct to equate 
the nocturni with the [/Iuiri capitales, whose introduction Livy recorded at some point 
in the period 292-284 (per. 11.4). See further Oakley, Comm. 3. 620); and although the 
names of some triumvirs for establishing colonies are attested for early Roman history 
and it is therefore not out of the question that Macer could have read such a notice, 
it is unlikely that as far back as 312 (when Rome’s last (Latin) colony was established) 
an ex-scriba who had not yet achieved fame through his election and performance 
as aedile would have been elected to a post often held by consulars. Northwood 
(‘Four Studies in the Historiography of Early Rome’, unpublished Ph.D thesis, 
Manchester (1998), 11-12) suggests that Macer ‘changed the traditional account in 
order to minimize the scandal attending Flavius’s election, to establish his credentials 
as a genuine champion of the plebs, and to maximize the insult experienced by 
Flavius at the hands of the patricians’. The extra information on the career of Flavius 
which Macer provides is accepted by e.g. Seeck (Kalendertafel (1885), 24~8), who 
optimistically thought that Flavius had left a record of his career on an inscription, 
Gutschmid (Kleine Schrifien 5 (1894), 533-4), who thought that it came from the 
libri lintei, Mazzarino (Pensiero storico, 2. 299), J. G. Wolf (NAWG (1980), 21-2), and 
F.-H. Massa-Pairault (in D. Briquel, J.-P. Thuillier (eds.), Le Censeur et les Samnites 
(Paris, 2001), 109). Walt 278-80 is equivocal but right to note that there is no evidence 
for political Tendenz elsewhere in the fragment: Livy implies in §4 that most of his 
sources referred to Flavius’ stubbornness; and in §8 documenium . . . plebeiae libertatis 
are Livy’s words, not Macer’s. For fuller discussion see e.g. Oakley, Comm. 3. 619-20 
with further references. 

The final sentence quoted from Livy shows that Macer included at least some of 
the tales recounted by Livy in (§§ 4-10) concerning strife between Flavius and the 
nobility. These included the publication of the fasti and /egis actiones, the dedication of 
the temple of Concord, and the episode in which he forced some nobles to stand 
before him when he visited his sick colleague. ; 


F25__ Livy reports the elections of 300 for 299 and records the discrepant views as to 
who were elected curule aediles. In the passage from which F26 is cited (10.11.9), 
Livy again implies that not all his sources believed that Fabius Rullianus was aedile in 
299. 

If the agreement by which patricians and plebeians held the curule aedileship in 
alternate years was in force already in 300, then Piso may have been wrong to make 
plebeians curule aediles in 299 (see comm. on Piso g F30). However, there are strong 
reasons for impugning also the testimony of Macer: whereas Piso had no obvious 
motive for inventing the names that he presents, Macer records the election of the 
most famous Roman of the day (Fabius Rullianus) and of the bearer of a name greatly 
celebrated in the Samnite Wars (Papirius Cursor: Macer perhaps referred to the 
future consul of 293 and 272 rather than to his homonymous father, whose last 
recorded magistracy was in 310/09), precisely the kind of men whose careers the late 
annalists liked to embroider. Furthermore, although professio in absence was not 
unusual in the middle republic (Oakley Comm. 1. 680, 2. 215-16) and iteration in the 
aedileship is attested in this period (see Oakley, Comm. 3. 352), it is hard to believe 
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that Fabius Rullianus, thrice a consul, returned to the curule aedileship twenty-nine 
vears after he had first held it. 

Invention on the part of Macer or his source therefore seems quite likely, a 
possibility strengthened by the implausibility of some of the notice relating to Fabius’ 
alleged activities as aedile (see comm. on F26). This view is supported by the fact that 
this passage is the first in a series of greatly elaborated episodes involving the possible 
or actual election of Fabius Rullianus to a magistracy; see further Liv. 10. 13. 5-13, 15. 
7-12, and 22. 1-9 (the elections for 295), with the full discussion and bibliography of 
Oakley, Comm. 4. 139-44). Livy himself charitably thought that confusion over two 
men who bore the cognomen Maximus, one involved in the consular elections, the 
other in the aedilician, may have led Macer astray and to the invention of the /abula. 
However, if some of Macer’s credit is to be saved it would be preferable to follow 
Miuinzer (RE 6. 1807) in suggesting that it may have been Rullianus’ son, Gurges, who 
was aedile and that Macer or his source failed to realize this (Gurges was almost 
certainly curule aedile in 295 (Livy ro. 31. 9, with Oakley, Comm. 4. 341), but we have 
seen that iteration in this office was possible); but Macer or his source would still 
have been responsible for inventing the tale about the consular elections. 


F26 Livy reports on a shortage of corn in 299; wt scripsere quibus is a reference back 
to 10.9.10—13 (=F 25), where Macer and Tubero are mentioned. Earlier editors either 
ignore this passage or group it with the previous fragment; here they are separated, as 
they refer to different events (election, shortage of corn). 

The uncertainty as to whether Fabius Rullianus really was curule aedile in this 
vear or whether this was an invention of Macer or his source (see on F25) makes 
interpretation of this passage difficult. Since notices concerning shortages of food are 
known to have been recorded in the pontifical records (Cato 5 F8o), and since Livy’s 
somewhat dismissive ui scripsere quibus aedilem fuisse eo anno Fabium Maximum placet 
could refer to just uentumque ad inopiae ultimum foret rather than the shortage of food 
itself, it is possible that this notice, like others in Livy and DH (for which see Oakley, 
Comm. 1. 58-9 and 733), was archival and stood in all or most of Livy’s sources; in 
which case the annalists invented only the energetic intervention of Rullianus. On the 
other hand, the whole notice may have been invented by Macer or his source. 

For corn-shortages in early Rome see Northwood, B/CS 49 (2006), 81-92, for 
aediles and the corn supply, see Oakley, Comm. 4. 160. Whether the idea of the great 
general being efficient as much in civil administration as in war goes back beyond 
Livy to Macer is uncertain; for analogous ideas see Woodman on Vell. 2.113.1. 


F27 Nonius cites this fragment to illustrate the neuter form clipeum. For this form 
he also cites Virg. .den. 9.709 before our passage, Laber. fr. 83 after it. 

The ascription of this fragment to Macer is not quite certain, since the bare 
Licinius of the paradosis could conceivably refer to someone else. However, Junius’ 
Macer for in Marte is adopted because the sense given by im Marte is unpointed, war 
being the natural context for shields. With Macer a context may be imagined more 
easily: he could refer e.g. to troops going on a special expedition, only some of whom 
carried shields. Roth’s specific ascription (36) of the fragment to the Tarpeia episode 
is far from certain. 
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Neuter forms of clipeus are regularly found in Latin from Pompon. A/e//. 29 
onwards; see TLL 3.1351.35~-40. However, masculine forms (attested first at Plaut. 
Curc. 574) were always more common, and Lebek, Verba prisca, 288, rightly does not 
regard the usage as archaic. For the phenomenon of second declension nouns attested 
in both masculine and neuter forms see Neue—Wagener 1. 789-808, with 793-5 
on clipeus/-eum). magna is taken most naturally with pars but could agree with clipea. 
Agustin anticipated Mercier in proposing /aeuis, a certain conjecture. 


F28 This passage of Nonius comes in his discussion of the various meanings of 
contendere. Before Macer he cites Virg. Aen. 5.520; after Macer, he cites further 
passages from Turpilius, Pacuvius, Cicero, Sallust, and Varro. 

The context of this fragment is plainly the assumption of a magistracy by some 
Roman. It was standard practice at the beginning of a consular year for the two new 
consuls to go to the Capitol to sacrifice and then hold a meeting of the senate in the 
temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus (Liv. 21.63.7-8 etc.; see Mommsen, Staatsr. 
1. 616-17). However, despite the reference to the Capitol, Macer probably does not 
refer to the beginning of the consular year: (a) the entry of only one magistrate into 
office is described; (4) the haste of the magistrate is hardly compatible with a dignified 
formal occasion. Although (a) would not on its own be conclusive (Walt 286 notes 
that for one reason or another Livy refers to just one consul taking up office at 3.19.4 
(460: the suffection of L. Quinctius Cincinnatus), 22.1.5 (217: Servilius enters office 
alone, since Flaminius is absent with his army), 23.30.18 (215: Gracchus enters alone 
after the death of Postumius); add 26.26.5 (210: Marcellus enters office alone in the 
absence of Laevinus)), its combination with (6) is decisive. 

Walt suggests that our fragment could refer to the events of 460, the rushed 
behaviour of the magistrate being appropriate to the turbulent politics of the time; 
and indeed a suffect consul may not have felt that he needed to mark his entry into 
office with the same dignity with which a consular year began. However, even if one 
limits one’s search to early Rome (accepting the view that Macer’s history did not 
reach the Hannibalic War), there are many other possibilities. The most likely is 
perhaps the assumption of office by one of the numerous dictators mentioned by our 
sources for the years before 300: dictators were often appointed in an emergency, and, 
although we do not know what they traditionally did on assuming office, a rush to the 
Capitol either to carry out a sacrifice akin to that conducted by the consuls, or to 
consult the senate (note from a later period Liv. 22.9.7), or (most obviously) to 
take the auspices and make the vows traditional before departing pa/udatus (see 
conveniently Oakley, Comm. 4. 98), would all fit this fragment well. However, other 
contexts can easily be imagined: note, for example, that Livy (9.44.15) refers briefly to 
a suffect consulship in 305. 

Walt 148 suggests that the pleonasm and the alliteration of c and g suggest the 
rapidly unfolding drama, plausibly in the case of the pleonasm. 

magistratum obiit: as quo die shows, this expression is the equivalent of magistratum 
iniit, a locution found very regularly in Livy and other writers; for quo die followed by 
magistratum inierunt (or inut), cf. e.g. Liv. 22.9.7; 24.10.1} 27.7.7; 33-43-15 41.14.73 
42.30.8. For the prefix o/- in this context compare the expression magistratum 
occipere (for which see conveniently Oakley, Comm. 1. 438-9). However, in the context 
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of magistracies obire normally is equivalent to gerere, and this usage seems to be 
unparalleled. At TLL 9.2.47.21—4 it is compared to Vell. 2.43.4 praetura quaesturaque 
mirabili uirtute atque industria obtta in Hispania, Papin. dig. 50.1.15.3; Cod. Just. 7.64.8, 
and Cod. Theod. 6.2.13 line 8), but all four passages exhibit the normal meaning of the 
verb. 

repente celeri gradu: for this pleonastic combination cf. Caes. BGall. 1.52.3 and 
Plin. nat. 9.153 (the latter with praeceler). 

se... contendit: although this sense of contendere is very common (TLL 4.665.77— 
666.83), the reflexive usage seems to be unparalleled. L. Muller writes, ‘ut se 
erugire ap. Ennium, se irrumpere a. Varr., sim. multa’; but the regular se proripere is 
the obvious analogy. See also Lebek, Verba prisca, 288. 


F29-30 Vossius (Hist. Lat.” 46) rightly held that the context of poison and snakes 
shows that Pliny should have referred to Aemilius Macer. However, the mistake is 
likely to be Pliny’s own, since the index to book 32 (=T4) mentions Licinius Macer. 


F31 From a discussion of prosecta. Both the title Ornithogonia and the hexametric 
rhythm show that Vossius was right to hold that Aemilius wrote these words; given 
mistakes made by e.g. Pliny and others it is less certain that Nonius wrote Aemilius 
rather than Licintus. 


F32 For text and full discussion see under Clodius Licinus 64 F3. Krause 239, 
following in the tradition which began with the edition of the fragments in Boxhorn’s 
Sallust of 1634 (which was perhaps influenced by Vossius’ first edition of 1627 (47)), 
wrongly ascribed this fragment to Macer, while Roth (322, 367) maintained Popma’s 
doubt (63, 150, 181) about whether it was a fragment of Clodius Licinus or of Macer: 
for the correct ascription see under Clodius Licinus. 


F33 Krause 239 ascribed this fragment to Macer, but, though emendation from 
Liciniano to Licinio would be easy, the content of the citation offers no compelling 
reason for the ascription. Peter (1°. ccclxiii-ccclxiv) preferred Licinius Mucianus 
(on whom see I. Appendix 1, A27), which would fit well in this geographical context, 
but all other fragments of Mucianus come from Pliny. Plin. nat. 3.99 is very close to 
this fragment in sense, but Pliny does not mention Mucianus. Mommsen (Solinus’ 
(1895), index auctorum s.v.) ascribes it to Granius Licinianus, whom Solinus cites 
under Granius at 2.40. 


28 
C. Piso 


COMMENTARY 


F1_ Plutarch gives three separate accounts of Marius’ last days, after he had entered 
his seventh consulship. In one, completely unnerved by the task ahead of him, and 
particularly the news of Sulla’s return, he gave himself up to drinking and 
damaged his health. Posidonios (F255 Kidd) visited him when he was ill. Piso’s 
account follows, suggesting resignation, and perhaps some kind of rebuke to Sulla, 
who made much of his connection with Tyche/Fortuna (e.g. Plut. Sud/a 6.5). The last 
anonymous version has a delirious Marius, in imaginary battles, and dying, most 
unphilosophically, complaining of his unachieved ambitions. Of the three versions 
(which, be it noted, are not entirely incompatible one with another) Piso’s is the most 
favourable to Marius; the other two are dependent on the hostile tradition, going 
back, at least in part, to Sulla’s memoirs. 


30 
L. Lucceius 


COMMENTARY 


Fl Cicero’s recollection of ‘one of your prefaces’ implies that Lucceius had at least 
circulated or read drafts of some of the history to selected friends, if not actually 
published it. It also implies that different prefaces were supplied for different parts of 
the work, in which separate narrative phases were distinguished, and probably that 
the preface in question did not stand at the start (the supposition that Cicero refers to 
a separate, earlier work (Peter 2. xxx), to which he does not elsewhere allude, should 
surely be discounted). That is in any case likely: with its repudiation of partisanship 
it probably introduced Lucceius’ account of the civil conflicts recounted after the 
Social War. Such disavowals were probably already common coin in contemporary 
historiography (Luce, CPh 84 (1989), 16-31, esp. 19) but may have been paraded 
as Lucceius’ justification for tackling a period already covered by others. They were 
particularly in place where civil discord was a central theme (cf. and contrast Sallust’s 
criticism of Sisenna’s insufficiently frank portrayal of Sulla in Jug. 95.2 (Sisenna 
26 T11); also Cat. 4.2; Aist. 1.6M.) and in authors such as Lucceius who probably 
had continuing close ties with Pompey (introduction, I. 335) and with others who 
had played a significant role in events of that period. This was especially necessary 
if, as Cicero seems to imply, Lucceius had passed forthright judgement on those 
whose actions he recorded (T2; Paladini, Latomus 6 (1947), 337), itself a recognized 
historiographical virtue (G. Avenarius, Lukians Schrift: zur Geschichtsschrethung 
(Meisenheim, 1956), esp. 45-6). The comparison with Prodicus’ story of Hercules’ 
choice of Virtue (Arete) over Vice (Kakia) in Xenophon’s Memorabilia (2.1.21-34) 
might be Cicero’s own addition (he rehearses Xenophon’s narrative in off. 1.118 and 
there too reinterprets Xenophon’s Vice (Kakia) as Pleasure (Vo/uptas)). However, his 
reference to the elegance of Lucceius’ exposition and the parallels noted below make 
it more likely that it was introduced by Lucceius himself. The comparison itself, 
in which the allurements of partisanship (gratia) must have been contrasted with 
adherence to the truth (G, Petrone, Pun 21 (2003), 135-7), may recall Cato’s possible 
echo of Xenophon’s Symposium in the preface to the Origines (Cato 5 F2 with com- 
mentary; cf. also Varro men. F402 Astbury= 402 Ceébe; F483 Astbury =473 Cébe) and 
have been influenced by pre-existing adaptations of Prodicus’ myth to the choice 
between (true) friendship and flattery or hypocrisy, although that now appears only in 
much later Greek texts and Maximus of Tyre (14.1—2) claims it as his own innovation 
(cf. also Dio Chrys. or. 1.82; Themistius 07. 22.280a—282c; J. Alpers, Hercules in 
biuio (Diss. Géttingen, 1912), 40-1). Lucceius’ use of the myth raises the further 
possibility that he anticipated Sallust (Cal. 2.7-3.2; 4.1-2; cf. Jug. 1.1-4.2) in 
assimilating the historian’s task to the exercise of wirtus which promises posthumous 
fame (cf. also Diod. 1.2.4) and which itself focuses on the public domain of war and 
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politics that Xenophon’s Vice shunned (mem. 2.1.24), especially as Sallust himself 
echoes Xen. mem. 2.1.30 in Cal. 13.3 (for Sallust’s own, different employment of the 
motif of the choice of paths in life cf. esp. Cat. 2.9-3.2; C. Krebs, 4JPh 129 (2008), 
581-94). Cicero’s emphasis on the scale of Lucceius’ work and the labour required 
(fam. 5.12.2) might then also reflect Lucceius’ own assertions (cf. e.g. Livy praef. 4-5; 
31.1.1-5; E. Herkommer, Die Topoi in den Prodmien der romischen Geschichtswerke 
(Diss. Tiibingen, 1968), 164-73; J. L. Moles, PCPhS 39 (1993), 147; Marincola, 
Authority and Tradition, 148-57): Xenophon’s Virtue offered the hero a long and 
arduous path (cf. esp. mem. 2.1.29; H. Hommel, W7A 4 (1949/50), 159-63). Indeed, 
the comparison of the historian’s labours with those of Hercules in Diodorus (1.2.4), 
Nicolaus of Damascus (F GrHist 90 F135), and Justin (praef 2) suggests that Luccetus 
was reworking a topos already established in Hellenistic historiography (cf. e.g. 
H. Lieberich, Die Prodmien in der griechischen und byzantinischen Geschichtschretbung 1 
(Munich, 1899), 23-4), complementing the historians’ self-construction as that 
other well-travelled and long-suffering hero Odysseus (on which see J. Marincola, 
Sy/lClass 18 (2007), 1-80). That conjecture is further supported by Polybius’ 
probable implicit reference to the Choice of Heracles in his critique of Timacus in 
12.27.2 (so Marincola, I.c. 25), where again it is the hardships endured by the true 
historian that are primarily in question. Polybius’ emphasis that Timaeus chose the 
more pleasurable path might then lie behind Lucceius’ replacement of Xenophon’s 
Vice by Pleasure, itself admittedly a natural inference that is encountered frequently 
in later Greek and Latin texts (Alpers, Hercules in biuio, 34-5; 40-1; 44). Such 
a reinterpretation may also have allowed Lucceius to introduce the /opos of utility 
over pleasure (seen in terms of both content and style) as the historian’s priority 
(cf. G. Moretti, Maia 59 (2007), 304 n. 37), Hercules’ labours being a service to 
humanity itself. 


32 
Lutatius 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The scholiast’s note is merely tangential to the text of Virgil, occasioned by the 
fact that Castalia is the spring of Delphi. 

We take only the last clause as the citation from Lutatius (and hence punctuate 
with a semicolon before ut Lutatius), since it is unlikely that he would have thought 
it necessary to explain Musagetes. We have, then, a verbatim citation; unfortunately, 
it is almost certainly corrupt—the Muses could hardly be described as dei—and no 
conjecture is sufficiently plausible to be printed. 


F2 See commentary on Postumius Albinus 4 F3. 


F3 Aeneas with his father and followers have landed on the shores of Italy. They 
take their first meal using the sacred bread as a table, and then eat it. This leads to 
Anchises’ recollection of the prophecy, and it is followed by another portent and 
recollection of a prophecy, this time by Aeneas, of the pregnant sow which leads them 
to the site of Lavinium and gives birth to thirty piglets. 

For full details of other references to the eating of the tables, the prophecy 
to Anchises, and the sow (see also Fabius 1 F3, Cato 5 F1o, Hemina 6 F14, Domitius 
104 Fr), see Richard, OGR 143-5. 

The passage, in oratio obliqua, forms part of an account introduced at 10.1 by 
addunt praeterea quidam, but interrupted at 10.2 (F15) and 10.4 by the insertion of 
variants. Here, however, the oratio obliqua merges with the mention of Caesar (on 
whom see I. Appendix 1, A24) and Lutatius, and it is quite uncertain what is 
attributed to them, particularly since the transmitted postquam is clearly corrupt 
and it may well be that the citation from Caesar and Lutatius has been lost. We have 
therefore refrained from emboldening. 


F4 This passage follows immediately from Cato 5 F1o, which is in oratio obliqua. 
The change of construction here signals that Cato is no longer being followed (see 
comm. ad loc.), and it is therefore highly likely that the first sentence of this passage 
also comes from Lutatius, even though it is not specifically attributed to him. The 
Cato passage ends with the death of Latinus, described there (13.1) as king of the 
Aborigines. The fact that Aeneas is hailed in this passage as king of the Latins, 
without any explanation of how the Aborigines became Latins (by uniting with the 
Trojans and taking the name of their former king), is the result of the change of 
source, and perhaps also a sign that the OGR is an abbreviated version of a longer text 
(Richard, OGR 35). 
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F5 See commentary on Cincius Alimentus (2) F6. 


F6 We have emboldened the whole passage in oratio obliqua dependent on dicit, 
which suggests that all of it is taken from Lutatius. If so it would seem that he gave a 
full account of the foundation story («riots) down to the settlement of the new city 
(Neapolis) in the fifth century. The fact that his work thus included the history of 
cities other than Rome is enough in itself to justify the title communis historia (see 
introduction). The story probably derives from Timaeus, whose account of the games 
at Naples in honour of Parthenope (FGrHist 566 F98) is also given by Strabo 246. 
Timaeus’ work is described as xowat toropiat by DH (1.6.1), and it may be that he 
was a model as well as a source for Lutatius. 

On all matters connected with the two foundations at Naples and the name 
Palaeopolis (Livy 8.22-3) see M. W. Frederiksen, Campania (London, 1984), ch. 4; 
Oakley, Comm. 2. 633-8, 645, arguing (634) that the archaeological evidence bears 
out much of the testimony of Lutatius, although it is impossible to ‘verify his view 
that the Cumaeans destroyed the first settlement on the site of Naples’. For evidence 
on Parthenope the Siren and Parthenope as the name of Naples cf. Fiehn, RE 18. 1935. 


F7 The fragment comes from Lydus’ discussion (4.1-20) of the god Janus. Having 
said that some called him (i.e. identified him with) Saturn, he then reports that 
Lutatius identified Janus with the Sun (Lydus uses the Greek name Helios, but 
Lutatius presumably wrote So/). The context in Lutatius can only be guessed at. 
But it is tempting to recall that both Janus and Sol played a significant role in Roman 
and Latin origin legends. Janus was believed to have settled the Janiculum (Virg. Aen. 
8.357), and identifying him with Sol would give him a place among the primeval kings 
of Italy, thus creating a euhemeristic interpretation of traditions that made Latinus, 
Aeneas, and Romulus descendants of the Sun (Hesiod Theog. 1011-13; Virg. Aen. 
12.164; Fest. 329.15—-19 (=Galitas FGrHist 818 F1), DH 1.72.5 (= Xenagoras FGrHist 
240 F29)).On these genealogies see R. F Moorton, T4PhA 118 (1988), 255-9; M. 
Wifstrand Schiebe, Vergil und die Tradition von der rémischen Urkonigen (Wiesbaden, 
1997), 96. An account of the legendary prehistory of Italy on euhemerist lines 
would place Lutatius’ work in a tradition going back at least to Cassius Hemina, and 
would be entirely fitting in a communis historia (cf. Wissowa, RuK’ 66—7, with specific 
mention of Lutatius). 


F8 We have printed in bold the whole of the passage in oratio obliqua dependent on 
tradil, although we might wonder whether the author really intended to attribute all 
of this to Lutatius, or whether he carelessly continued the construction after he (or 
the source he was abbreviating) had switched to another source. The uncertainty 
applies particularly to the variant reported in §5. A good case can be made, however, 
for regarding Lutatius as the source of §&3-4, the contents of which are a logical 
consequence of what is attributed to him in §2. As Galinsky points out, OGR 2-4 
forms a unity: Aeneas betrays the city, and is then allowed to leave with whatever 
he can carry; because he chooses Anchises and the Penates, the Greeks allow him to 
take everything else as well (G. K. Galinsky, Aeneas, Sicily and Rome (Princeton, 
1969), 49). We therefore attribute this much to Lutatius with some confidence (as 
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does Chassignet). The rest of the passage (omitted by Chassignet) is much more 
doubtful. 

For the alleged treachery of Antenor see commentary on Sisenna 26 F1. The 
notion that Aeneas too was a traitor was not new. The Greek historian Menecrates of 
XNanthus (4th cent. Bc?) had apparently written that Aeneas betrayed Troy to the 
Greeks (F'GrHist 769 F3). It is by no means certain that Menecrates was inspired 
by hostility to Rome, about which he might have known nothing and cared less, or 
even by hostility to Aeneas (P. Smith, HSCPA 85 (1981), 33; Momigliano, Settimo 
contributo, 450-1; D. Asheri, Fra ellenismo e iranismo (Bologna, 1983), 127-53; Gruen, 
Culture and National Identity, 40-4); but a Roman writer of the first century BC could 
hardly have written this without an ulterior purpose, and Lutatius’ version must have 
been inspired by hostility to the Julii Caesares. Richard, accepting the identification of 
Lutatius with Catulus, the consul of 102, pointed to his hatred of Marius, whose wife 
Julia was a member of the clan (OGR 136). If anything, however, this fragment counts 
against the identification of the author with Catulus, who had been brought up in the 
household of L. Julius Caesar and was the half-brother of L. Julius Caesar (cos. go) 
and C. Julius Caesar Strabo, themselves no friends of Marius. If we are right to hold 
that the author was a later Lutatius, possibly the grammarian Lutatius Daphnis, 
we could surmise that he was writing during the ascendancy of the famous Caesar 
(cos. 59), when the Aeneas legend had acquired major political significance, and from 
an anti-Caesarian point of view. 

On the Penates see further comm. on Hemina 6 F7 (with bibliography) and Atticus 
33 F1. The idea that Aeneas had two sons is found also in Hemina 6 F6 (where 
they are named as Ascanius and Eurybates). DH several times states or implies that 
Aeneas escaped with more than one child (1.46.4, 47.6, 55.3), and at 1.72.1 he cites 
Cephalon of Gergis (=Hegesianax) as saying that he had four sons (FGrHist 45 Fo). 
Lutatius evidently mentioned two sons, which led the author of the OGR to note in a 
parenthesis (not printed in bold) that there was disagreement on this issue. 

The final section of the passage is less certainly attributable to Lutatius. On 
the foundation of Aenus and the murder of Polydorus by Polymestor see Virg. ten. 
3-17-68, and on Lavinia the daughter of Anius, DH 1.49.3, attributing the story to 
‘some of the Greek mythographers’. 


F9  Solinus gives Lutatius’ date for the foundation of Rome as Ol. 7.2—i.e. 751/o0. 
This date was also that of Polybius (6.11a.2), Cicero (rep. 2.18), Diodorus (7.5.1), 
and, for the most part, Livy (see Briscoe, Comm. 1. 50). Solinus must be wrong in 
saying that Lutatius and Nepos took their foundation date from Eratosthenes 
and Apollodorus, because, as Jacoby demonstrated (Apollodors Chronik (Berlin, 1902), 
26-8; note also J.-L. Ferrary, Philhellénisme et impérialisme (Rome, 1988), 230, with 
further bibliography), neither gave a date for the foundation of the city; Eratosthenes 
believed that it was founded by Aeneas’ grandson (i.e. roughly two generations after 
the Trojan War: FGrHist 241 F45), while Apollodorus omitted all Roman events 
(including the foundation) from his chronicle until the third century Bc (FGrHist 
IIB 723). Solinus probably misunderstood a statement in his source to the effect that 
Lutatius and Nepos calculated the date ‘a la grecque’ (thus Chassignet, ad loc.), by 
using Olympiads, the system that Eratosthenes had pioneered, and by synchronizing 
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Greek and Roman events, as Apollodorus did. We know that Nepos synchronized 
Greek and Roman events in his Chronica (45 F4, 6, 7, 10), including the dates 
of Greek poets, and the lives of writers (poets, philosophers, historians, etc.) were a 
distinctive feature of Apollodorus’ chronicle. The fact that Solinus’ source linked 
Lutatius with Nepos strongly suggests that Lutatius’ work was also characterized by 
some of these features. 


F10 The fasti Praenestini were set up by Verrius Flaccus (Suet. gramm. 17) and 
probably represent extracts from his work (cf. A. Dihle, RE 8A. 1637). 

Lutatius’ comment is due to the fact that the /iiuus (augural staff), here called claua, 
was shaped like a trumpet and the word could refer to a trumpet; cf. Cic. rep. 2.40, dtu. 
1.30, Mommsen, Staatsr. 3. 386-7 n. 6. The discovery of the staff is mentioned also 
at DH 14.2.2, Val. Max. 1.8.11 (where the present fragment should be added to the 
passages cited by Briscoe), Plut. Rom. 22.1-2, Cam. 33.6-7. 

For the meaning of np see Michels, Calendar, 68-83. 


F11_— In ding. 5.148-50 Varro discusses the name of the Lacus Curtius (an area of the 
Forum Romanum). Although it was agreed that it took its name from a man called 
Curtius, Varro outlines three different accounts of who he was. For the first two, 
and all other matters concerned with the monumental complex, see comm. on Piso 
9 F8. The third explanation, the most mundane of the three, and known only from 
this one reference (the other two being widely attested in other sources: Oakley, 
Comm. 2. 96—100), is attributed to Cornelius and Lutatius. The identity of Cornelius 
is uncertain, and problematic because of a possible textual difficulty at 5.148, where 
Varro appears to attribute the third explanation to ‘Cornelius Stilo’. Corruption is 
suspected, first because no such person as Cornelius Stilo is known, and secondly 
because one would expect Cornelius et Lutatius, as at 5.150. The various attempts to 
emend the text are set out in the apparatus; most of these fail to resolve the difficulty, 
and are less plausible than the received text, from which we should have to deduce 
that the Cornelius in question was an otherwise unknown Cornelius Stilo. Miller 
simply deleted the offending Szi/o, and this is the most widely accepted reading. 
Funaioli (105) suggested nec quod is Cornelius et Catulus (sc. prodiderunt), and Peter 
(cclxviii n. 4) nec quod is Cornelius et Lutatius: both give the required sense, but do 
not explain the corruption. The suspicion must be strong that Varro actually made 
some reference to his teacher, L. Aelius Stilo, but it is difficult to see in that case 
why he is not mentioned in 5.150. The puzzle remains unresolved. Another reference 
to an unspecified Cornelius occurs in /ing. 7.39, commenting on Naevius. Most 
scholars take both passages to refer to Cornelius Epicadus, the freedman of Sulla 
(Suet. gramm. 12, with Kaster ad loc.; Rawson, Intellectual Life, 72). 


F12 The attribution of this fragment to Lutatius depends on Mommsen’s 
emendation of the transmitted Vu/catius. On this and on the content of the fragment 
see comm. on Acilius 7 F8. 


33 
T. Pomponius Atticus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl On the text of the fragment see the apparatus and commentary on Hemina 6 F6: 
the supplement <4>iticus seems inescapable, certainly if Herrmann’s reading of the 
MS is accepted, and the fragment must belong to the Annalis rather than the obscure 
family histories. Since, however, the Annalis apparently began with the foundation of 
Rome (T5), we must assume that, like Livy later, Atticus prefaced the work proper 
with a brief account of Rome’s prehistory, perhaps to compliment Caesar. Evidently, 
like Varro, he followed the long-established story of Aeneas rescuing Anchises 
trom Troy, an exemplar of that pietas on which Atticus prided himself (cf. Nepos 
Att. 5.1-2; 17.1-3; N. Horsfall, CQ 29 (1979), 384-5), but we cannot infer from 
the scholiast that his account of the episode otherwise mirrored that of Varro (cf. 
A. J. Kleywegt, Varro tiber die Penaten, MAWBL, n.r. 35.7 (1972), 9) nor should negat 
be pressed to imply that Atticus (in 47 BC) explicitly rejected Varro’s account in the 
(possibly later) Antiquitates rerum humanarum. Atticus must, like Hemina (6 F7) and 
others, have identified the Penates (‘household gods’) with the Great Gods (Cabiri) of 
Samothrace (for the variant traditions and bibliography cf. M. Pannagel, Exemplaria 
Principis (Heidelberg, 1999), 112-18). He presumably attributed their transfer to 
Italy to Aeneas since Aeneas is regularly associated with the introduction of the 
Penates and there are traces elsewhere of a version in which he brought them to 
Italy directly from Samothrace (DS Aen. 3.12; Serv. Aen. 7.207; 8.679; cf. Fest. 439; 
Plut. Numa 13.7; DS Aen. 8.285; 8.663; also Serv. Aen. 3.287). That version may go 
back to the early second century Bc (cf. D. Palombi, MDAI(R) 104 (1997), 459 for the 
context, although his ascription of authorship to (Domitius) Callistratus does not 
convince): if Hemina himself did not anticipate Atticus but had the Penates reach 
Italy from Samothrace via Troy (comm. on Hemina 6 F6—7; cf. also C. B. Rose, Studia 
Troica 8 (1998), 86—-go), his account must still represent a fusion of separate stories of 
a Trojan and Samothracian origin for the Penates. In versions such as Varro’s (comm. 
on Hemina 6 F6—7; cf. Lutatius 32 F8) which certainly had the Penates brought to 
Italy from Troy the Penates are simply the gods of Troy taken to found a new Troy in 
Italy (cf. S. Weinstock, RE 19. 435-6). In Atticus’ version they must be deities 
specifically chosen by Aeneas because of Dardanus’ supposed maternal connection 
with Samothrace and/or the role of the Cabiri in protecting seafarers, and perhaps in 
response to divine instruction (Serv. Aen. 7.207 with W. Suerbaum in R. Altheim- 
Stiehl, M. Rosenbach (eds.), Festschrifi Gerhard Radke (Minster, 1986), 280-4); 
Aeneas then took them to Italy and presumably installed them as the protecting 
deities of his new foundation, perhaps a translation into myth of the practice of 
initiates in the Samothracian mysteries who set up dedications and established 
koina in their honour in their home cities (S. G. Cole, ANRW 2.18.2, 1568-9). In the 
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process the Penates acquired a more specifically Greek identity, not least through the 
identification of the Cabiri with the Dioscuri (an identification apparently extended 
to the Penates of the Velia temple in Rome: Varro ap. Serv. Aen. 3.12; DH 1.68.2; 
S. Weinstock, ZRS 50 (1960), 112-14). 


F2  Solinus is confirmed by the date a.u.c. (‘from the foundation of Rome’) in F6, 
unless his information about Atticus and Cicero is only an inference from that 
passage (implying that Atticus need not himself have given an Olympiad date for the 
foundation). Since the mid-second century the most popular foundation date was 
Ol. 7.2 (751/0 Bc), which had recently been espoused by both Nepos (45 F3) and 
Cicero (rep. 2.18). This is the first appearance of the ‘Varronian’ chronology of 
Rome, which was often used by later writers and has become standard in modern 
scholarship. The closely related chronological system of the fasti Capitolini and 
Varronian a.u.c. dates in later authors suggest that it differed from chronologies based 
on Ol. 7.2 by including four years in which dictators, but not consuls, held office 
(333, 324, 309, and 301 BC) and reducing the Decemvirates from three years to two 
(451-450): so Leuze, Rom. Jahrzahlung, 211-12; R. Werner, Der Beginn der romischen 
Republik (Munich, 1963), 192-200. Although the only explicit evidence for Varro’s 
use of the new chronology is rust. 1.2.9 (37 BC), he had certainly discussed the ‘age of 
Rome’ by 45 Bc (Cic. acad. 1.9). This may have been in the books of the Antiguitates 
rerum humanarum devoted to chronology (cf. A. Drummond, Historia 27 (1978), 
557-8) rather than (e.g.) the Annales (cf. I. 420). Whether the Antigquitates rerum 
humanarum were published before or after Atticus’ Annalis is uncertain (I. 415). Even 
if, however, they pre-date Atticus’ work and first established the new foundation date 
independently of the magisterial lists (for the suggestion that Castor’s first book 
had already ended with 754, the last year of the life archonship at Athens, the last year 
of unlimited regal power at Sparta and the last year before the foundation of Rome 
on the ‘Varronian’ chronology see A. A. Mosshammer, The Chronicle of Eusebius 
(Lewisburg and London, 1979), 135), they can hardly have worked out the implica- 
tions for the fasti as a whole, and the detailed elaboration, including the dictator years, 
may well be the work of Atticus. If the Antiquitates post-date the Annalis, Atticus 
will also be responsible for the new foundation date itself (cf. Werner, Der Beginn der 
romische Republik, 196-7). The fact that Solinus (possibly himself drawing ultimately 
on Varro: cf. H. A. Sanders, 47Ph 23 (1902), 42-3) here specifies Atticus and Cicero, 
rather than Varro, as sanctioning this foundation date perhaps supports that 
supposition. In that case, the new foundation date may be the result rather than 
the cause of Atticus’ innovations in the magisterial list. 


F3 For the context see comm. on Tuditanus 10 F7; for Cicero’s view cf. Corn. 1 F49 
Puccioni, F48 Crawford; rep. 2.59. Piso (see 9 F25) also supposed that only two 
plebeian tribunes held office in 493 (cf. also Diod. 11.68.8 with R. Urban, Historia 22 
(1973), 761-4: Livy 2.33.3). That there were initially only two plebeian tribunes was 
probably an early version, subsequently elaborated with the supplementary election 
of a further three (cf. most recently T: P. Wiseman, Remembering the Roman People 
(Oxford, 2009), 61-4). The names supplied by Asconius may also represent an early 
tradition, modified in Livy (2.32.2 (cf. Lydus mag. 1.44): contrast 3.54.12) by the 
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replacement of Sicinius with the suspect C. Licinius and in DH 6.89.1 (whence Plut. 
Cor. 7.1-2; Suda s.v. 6napxor) by the replacement of Albinius with the still more 
suspect L. Junius Brutus (cf. Ogilvie, Comm. 311). That supposition would, of course, 
be enhanced if Tuditanus gave these names (comm. on Tuditanus 10 F7). However, 
the inclusion of cognomina (one, Paterculus, not attested elsewhere for Albinius) and, 
especially, filiation (again unique here) may equally well suggest the hand of Atticus, 
whom Asconius also cites elsewhere (F7). If so, Atticus evidently ignored (or did not 
know of) the tradition found only in Dionysius which gave a starring role in the early 
plebeian movement to the Junii Bruti (Schwegler, RG 2”. 272 n. 3). That tradition will 
not have found favour with M. Brutus, whose claims to descent from the (patrician) 
consul of 509 Atticus will certainly have endorsed (above, I. 353). See further on Piso 
g F25; Tuditanus to F7. 


F4 Peter (2. xxvii n. 4) and Fleck (Cicero als Historiker, 166-7) both accept 
Lambinus’ emendation, which makes Cicero here cite ‘Athenian records’ rather than 
*Atticus’ work’. However, they overlook the fact that the work in question is cited not 
tor the oratorical abilities of Themistocles, which is rather a matter of ‘general agree- 
ment’ (constat), but for his dating ‘some years’ after the era of Peisistratus, Solon, and 
Cleisthenes. That Atticus briefly registered at the appropriate point (e.g.) Peisistratus’ 
seizure of power, Solon’s archonship, and Cleisthenes’ reforms is entirely feasible. For 
the rest, there is no serious difficulty in the reader being required to imagine that, 
after the direct apostrophe of Atticus in 26, Cicero here addresses an aside to Brutus, 
who, as in 72, is assumed to be unfamiliar with the detailed contents of the Annalis. 
There is, as Fleck observes, no exact parallel for the use of monumenta of a literary 
work with the genitive of a specific author in Cicero, but the usage is found elsewhere 
(Pliny mat. 13.21), and since Cicero himself uses monumenta with a possessive 
adjective (e.g. monumentorum meorum: Cic. Phil. 2.20) or a generalizing genitive of 
author (e.g. monumenta Graecorum: Cic. fam. 9.16.6), this is hardly a compelling 
objection (for the use of monumenta itself for a purely factual work cf. esp. Cic. de orat. 
2.53). The appeal to a chronographic source makes excellent sense in this context and 
Atticus’ own interest in his adopted city has been made explicit at the start of this 
section of Cicero’s discourse (26). The MSS text should therefore be retained (so esp. 
Miinzer, Hermes 40 (1905), 80-1). Atticus presumably logged Themistocles’ role in 
the Persian invasion of 480/79. Pericles too must have found a place in the Annalis, 
though Cicero’s words here do not strictly imply that (still less that Atticus included 
Cleon). 


F5 Cicero clearly implies that Atticus passed over the demise of Themistocles 
(L. Alfonsi, RAM 93 (1949-50), 60-1) and does not specify the manner of death he 
attributed to Coriolanus. Mommsen (RF 2. 113) inferred from Cicero’s contrast (for 
Themistocles) between a death that lent itself to literary elaboration and an ordinary 
death that Atticus must have chosen the latter for Coriolanus also and so followed 
Fabius Pictor (1 F16=Livy 2.40.10-11), who apparently had Coriolanus die a natural 
death in old age (so too Beck—Walter 2. 363-4). Livy seems to imply, however, 
that Pictor gave no date for Coriolanus’ death that Atticus could have used, and 
Atticus may have briefly recorded a version of the dominant tradition that he died 
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at the hands of the Volsci after his refusal to march on Rome (Livy 2.40.10; DH 
8.57.1-59.1; App. Ital. 5.13; wir. ill. 19.4; Ampel. 27.1; etc.). See further Fabius Pictor 
t Fr6 comm. 


F6 On the date ‘from the foundation of the city’ see above on F2. This is the earliest 
passage clearly to identify Livius Andronicus as the first Roman dramatist and to 
date to 240 BC his first production (cf. also Tusc. 1.3; sen. 50). Previously, Accius’ 
much lower chronology (probably in the Didascalica: hence F16 Courtney) may 
have gone unchallenged (cf. e.g. G. D’Anna, ArchClass 25-6 (1973-4), esp. 187, 202; 
A. S. Gratwick, CHCL 2,799—800; but for Valerius Antias 25 F44 see comm. ad loc.). 
Our text gives no basis for the assumption that Atticus argued his date in detail, and 
the scale of the Annalis makes it improbable (G. Brugnoli in J. Irmscher et a/. (eds.), 
Miscellanea Critica 2 (Leipzig, 1965), 15). In particular, Cicero clearly distinguishes 
between Atticus’ entry and his own ‘discovery’ of the evidence of the ‘early records’. 

It is generally assumed that Atticus’ dating was taken from Varro’s De poetis 
(‘On Poets’), which therefore pre-dated the Annalis (see esp. F. Leo, Plautinische 
Forschungen (2nd edn., Berlin, 1912), 66-7; H. Dahlmann, Studien zu Varro ‘De poetis’ 
(Wiesbaden, 1963), 29~34, 101-2). The argument rests on two main considerations: 
(i) Cicero’s rejection of Varro’s date for Naevius’ death in Brut. 60 on the basis of 
ueteres commentarit (‘old records’) shows that Varro had already written on literary 
chronology; (ii) Gell. 17.21.42-3 gives the same account of Livius Andronicus as 
Atticus/Cicero here in very similar terms (both, for example, specifying that 
C. Claudius (Centho) was the son of Ap. Claudius Caecus) and Gellius likewise 
correlates this with Ennius’ birth the following year. Since Gellius explicitly cites 
the De poetis for Ennius’ birth, it is presumed that Gellius also owes to that work the 
dating of Andronicus. This latter conclusion is highly probable but not certain: Leuze 
(RAM 66 (1911), 257-8; cf. G. D’Anna, ArchClass 25-6 (1973-4), 183-6), for example, 
argued that Gellius’ data on Andronicus came from his ‘Varronian’ chronographic 
source, although if that is Varro’s own Annales (I. 420), this hardly weakens the 
supposition of Atticus’ dependence on Varro here. 

Cicero may draw on Atticus for other literary data in the Brutus such as the dates 
of the deaths of Naevius and Plautus in Brut. 60 (as e.g. L. Schaaf, RAM 122 (1979), 
24, 30) but identifying specific debts is problematic. Cicero’s own acquaintance with 
Varro and Varro’s known dating of Ennius’ birth also entail that he, rather than 
Atticus, may be Cicero’s source for this in our fragment, and we have therefore 
not placed it in bold type. For bibliography on the rival datings of Andronicus 
and their reliability see W. Suerbaum, Untersuchungen zur Selbstdarstellung alterer 
romischer Dichter (Hildesheim, 1968), 297; Oakley, Comm. 2. 63; Suerbaum in 
Herzog—Schmidt 1. 94. 


F7 On the immediate context of this fragment see comm. on Valerius Antias 25 
F21. ‘The son of King Antiochus’ is the future Antiochus IV of Syria, youngest son 
of Antiochus III. According to Appian (Syr. 39.200—4) he was surrendered (with 
others) after Rome’s victory over Antiochus III at Magnesia in 190 as a guarantee first 
of the peace terms laid down by L. Scipio (O. Morkholm, Antiochus IV of Syria 
(Gyldendal, 1966), 22 with n. 3) and then of the treaty of Apamea of 188. He had 
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probably been exchanged for Demetrius, son of Antiochus III’s successor, Seleucus 
IV, in or by 178 Bc (S. V. Tracy, Hesperia 51 (1982), 60-2; P. F Mittag, Antiochos IV. 
Epiphanes (Berlin, 2006), 40-1 with n. 1). Livy 42.6.9 represents him thanking the 
Roman senate for being treated like a king rather than a ‘hostage’ (vdses), and although 
provision of a residence at public expense is otherwise unattested for a ‘hostage’ in the 
republican period, Demetrius lived in style and freedom (cf. Pol. 31.12.1-15.7; Diod. 
31.18.1) and others enjoyed similar privileges (cf. e.g. S. Elbern, Athenaeum 68 (1990), 
110-13). Though notionally guarantors for the observance of a treaty, such obsides 
were not typically hostages in the modern sense (cf. e.g. D. Braund, Rome and 
the Friendly King (London, 1984), 14; J. Allen, Hostages and Hostage-Taking in the 
Roman Empire (Cambridge, 2006), esp. 17-20). They served not least as ongoing 
manifestations of Roman power and superiority and as potential political instruments: 
it was therefore in Rome’s interest that they maintain a lifestyle in keeping with their 
roval status. Atticus no doubt wished to record Roman generosity, not least towards a 
later benefactor of Athens (S. V. Tracy Lc.; C. Habicht, Athens from Alexander to 
Antony (Cambridge, Mass., 1997), 223-4) who also adopted elements of Roman 
political and military culture (e.g. Elbern, Athenaeum 68 (1990), 118-19; cf. F. Zevi, 
MDAI(R) 104 (1997), 111-14; but note Allen, Hostages and Hostage-Tuking, 166-70). 
Since it is not clear from what other source Asconius could have derived the infor- 
mation that the house later belonged to the satirist Lucilius, this too may well derive 
from Atticus; the residence’s location is unknown. 


F8 For details of the historical context of Hannibal’s suicide see comm. on Valerius 
Antias 25 F56. For the dating of Hannibal’s suicide to late 183/early 182 and hence 
Polybius’ location of it in Ol. 149.2 (183/2 BC) see Walbank, Comm. 3. 235-9. Since 
Polybius equates consuls with the Olympic year in which they enter office, he would 
naturally place Hannibal’s death under the consuls of 182 (although this may well be 
Nepos’ own interpretation of his dating). If, however, Hannibal died before spring 
182, it might appear more accurate to register it under 183 as Atticus, Antias (25 F56), 
and Livy (39.51.1-12) do, since consuls held office in this period until 15 March (for 
another explanation see Briscoe, Comm. 3. 384—5). Further complication is caused by 
the probable dislocation of the Roman year from the true calendar year in this period, 
but it is unlikely that Atticus was in a position to take account of it. 


F9 For sources on the embassy of 155 see G. Garbarino, Roma e la /filosofia 
(Turin, 1973), 1. 80-6; H. J. Mette, Lustrum 27 (1985), 66-70 (cf. Postumius 4 T7; 
Acilius 7 T4; Rutilius 21 Fr2), and add Academicorum philosophorum index 
Herculanensis (PHerc. 1021), col. 22 if Mekler’s highly speculative restorations 
are accepted; for bibliography see comm. on Rutilius 21 F12 and Beck—Walter 
2. 105-6; for a still more recent discussion J.-L. Ferrary in A. M. Ioppolo and 
D. N. Sedley (eds.), Pyrrhonists, Patricians, Platonizers: Hellenistic Philosophy in 
the Period 155-86 BC (Naples, 2007), 19-46. The embassy sought a remission or 
reduction of the fine of 500 talents imposed by Sicyonian arbitrators for Athens’ 
devastation of Oropus (the senate responded by reducing the penalty to 100 talents: 
Paus. 7.11.5; Ael. VH 3.17.14; ?Academicorum philosophorum index Herculanensis, 
col. 22). It comprised the heads of the Academy (Carneades), Stoa (Diogenes), and 
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Peripatos (Critolaus). It is probably not therefore primarily an interest in synchro- 
nisms (as Feeney, Caesur’s Calendar, 14-15) that prompts Cicero’s enquiries here 
but curiosity about the identity of those who might have been expected to serve on 
the embassy but did not do so. This may have formed part of his preparations for 
writing the Academica (cf. acad. 2.137), perhaps specifically a detailed demonstration 
that Athens’ choice of philosophers implied an interest in philosophy on the part 
of leading Romans (cf. de orat. 2.155; Tusc. 4.5; Ferrary, l.c. 27 n. 19). Atticus’ con- 
nections with Athens will have given the embassy special significance for him and 
he no doubt viewed its impact and implications for Roman receptiveness to Greek 
culture as positively as Cicero does. Whether, like Aulus Gellius (Feeney, Caesar’s 
Calendar, 37), he also saw it as a Greek acknowledgement of Roman power we cannot 
say. His account of it was evidently restricted and here as elsewhere probably relied on 
the reader’s prior knowledge of its import. 


34 
T. Ampius Balbus 


COMMENTARY 


F1_ It is impossible to judge the nature of Ampius Balbus’ work on the evidence 
of this fragment, other than to say that it was hostile to Caesar. The four sayings 
gathered here represent a variety of challenges to orthodox thinking or accepted 
belief. The first reflects Caesar’s sceptical view of the republic, and the second 
his contempt for Sulla’s political ability. The third fits with claims of Caesar’s 
increasingly autocratic behaviour, presumably at the time of his appointment as 
dictator perpetuus in 44. See G. Zecchini, Cesare e il mos maiorum (Stuttgart, 2001), 
33 for bibliography. The fourth may be connected to the story of a sacrifice in 
Spain, perhaps before the battle at Munda; Caesar’s response could be interpreted as 
an endeavour to encourage his soldiers (App. 4c. 2.488; Polyaen. 8.23.33; Weinstock, 
Divus Julius, 342, and 342-6 on prodigies in general; cf. Rawson Roman Culture, 
307-12 on Caesar’s attitude to omens and his relations with haruspices). 


36 
L. Scribonius Libo 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The two passages (a—b) are printed here as two versions of the same fragment, 
since they both evidently refer to the same passage of Libo’s text. 

Cicero is planning a literary dialogue, a zroAitiKds atAAoyos as he calls it, 
featuring the members of the Commission of Ten that helped Mummius organize 
the province of Macedonia and the Greek cities in 146 BC; he asks Atticus for help 
in identifying the individuals concerned, because Libo’s work has confused him. He 
finds in Libo C. Sempronius Tuditanus, who was quaestor in 145, praetor in 132, 
consul in 129 BC, and possibly a historical writer (no. 10). How can he have been in 
the commission of 146 BC? Atticus eventually realized that Cicero had confused the 
consul of 129 with his father, whose career is unknown. See also introduction to 
C. Sempronius Tuditanus (no. 10). 

Older commentators seem to have believed, for no very good reason, that the 
Libo mentioned in these passages must have been contemporary with the events in 
question, and therefore identified him with L. Scribonius Libo, tr. pl. 149 Bc (thus 
Vossius, Hist. Lat.* 23-4, Krause 138, and others), On the other hand, W. Soltau 
(Philologus (1897), 119-20) sought to emend Libonis to Pisonis (in both passages!). On 
these theories see Peter ccclxvi; Bardon, Litt. inconnue, 1, 269; L. Canfora, SCO 12 


(1963), 210. 


F2  Appian’s story is that in about July 47 Caesar left a legion in Syria under the 
effective charge of Caecilius Bassus, but with his own kinsman Sextus in nominal 
command. Sex. Julius gave himself over to luxurious living and allowed the condition 
of the troops to deteriorate; and in the end he met his death at their hands in an 
uprising. Appian’s account maintains that Caecilius Bassus was an innocent, who tried 
to curb Sex. Julius’ excesses, and was forced to protect the troops after they had killed 
their tormentor. At this point Appian introduces an alternative version, printed 
here as F2, suggesting that the mutiny was engineered by Bassus, a former officer of 
Pompey’s living privately at Tyre, who bribed some of the soldiers and encouraged 
them to act. The main account is repeated virtually word for word at bc. 4.58.250—3, 
where Appian explains how Cassius took over Bassus’ forces in 43 BC, but without the 
alternative version. 

The text as it stands credits Libo with the alternative version, but ever since 
Perizonius (Animadversiones historicae (Amsterdam, 1685), 179-85) this attribution 
has been questioned. Peter accepted Perizonius’ emendation of AiBwvr to Apia, 
thus assigning the fragment not to Libo, but to Livy. This was also accepted by 
Schwartz (RE 2. 226), Miinzer (RE 2A. 884), and Schanz—Hosius (1°. 324), and has 
recently been revived by D. Magnino (in Saggi di letteratura e storiografia antiche 
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(Como, 1983), 104-7; Apptani bellorum ciuilium lib. III (Pavia, 1984), 183; Appiani 
bellorum ciuilium lib. IV (Como, 1998), 210). On the other hand, the transmitted 
reading has been defended by E. Kornemann (JbKPh 22 (1896), 651-2), E. Gabba 
(Appiano e la storia delle guerre ctvili (Florence, 1956), 213), Mazzarino (Pensiero 
slorico, 2.1. 399), and L. Canfora (SCO 12 (1963), 207-11, and in Filellenismo e 
tradiztonalismo a Roma (Rome, 1996), 88-91). The argument against Libo is circum- 
stantial: the events described happened in Syria late in 47 BC, or more probably in the 
first half of 46 (Cicero first heard about them in the late summer of 46: fam. 12.17-18), 
leaving very little time for Libo to complete and publish an account of them in a work 
that Cicero was using on 28 May 45 (the date of F1)—although admittedly the year 46 
had been extended to 455 days by Caesar’s reform of the calendar. That the Bassus 
affair featured in Libo’s Annalis is therefore not impossible, but equally not easy. 
On the other hand, it is perfectly conceivable that Libo wrote another work at a later 
date, and in general this negative argument is not nearly strong enough to justify 
questioning the transmitted reading of Appian’s text. The positive argument in favour 
of Livy is that the account of the mutiny in per. 114 is closer to Appian’s alternative 
version than to his main account, since it describes Bassus as a Roman knight of the 
Pompeian party (egues Romanus Pompeianarum partium); and Dio 47.26-7 reports 
the episode in a way that is entirely consonant with the alternative version in Appian, 
and also describes Bassus as a knight (as in per. 114). If Dio was following Livy at this 
point, as he often did (Schwartz, RE 3. 1697-9), then it might seem that Appian also 
took this version of events from Livy. But this argument is a non sequitur; all it would 
actually show is that Appian’s main account was not taken from Livy. Moreover, there 
can be no guarantee that Livy was Dio’s source at this point. Even if he was, there 
would be no warrant for replacing Appian’s A(Bwv with ArBiw; after all, there is 
no reason why Livy should not have followed Libo. In sum, the issue remains 
unresolved; but we are inclined to retain the Appian passage as a fragment of Libo, in 
the absence of any compelling reason to substitute Livy’s name for the transmitted 
reading, which is in any case the /ectio diffictlior, as Kornemann pointed out (l.c.). 


37 
Munatius Rufus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl This passage contains the only mention of Munatius Rufus that does not come 
from Plutarch’s Life of Cato (and is the only source to give his cognomen: cf. Geiger, 
Athenaeum §7 (1979), 49 n. 5). It is likely, however, that some of Valerius Maximus’ 
other anecdotes about Cato, and particularly about the Cyprus expedition, come from 
the same source (4.1.14; 8.15.10; cf. Plut. Cat. Min. 39; see Geiger, art. cit. 51-2). 
Valerius Maximus had probably consulted Munatius directly (thus R. Helm, RE 8A. 
110), in which case he would be the obvious common source for the Cato stories in 
Valerius that are matched by parallel accounts in Plutarch (thus Fehrle, Cato Uticensis 
(1983), 9-14). The heavy moralizing in all these passages, but especially evident in 
this fragment, suggests that they originated in the sanctification of Cato that occurred 
after his death, and consequently that Munatius’ work was itself part of that process 
(cf. introduction, I. 360). Cato was sent to Cyprus by a law of Clodius in 58 BC, 
with the title pro quaestore pro praetore (J. P. V. D. Balsdon, JRS 52 (1962), 1353 
cf. E. Badian, JRS 55 (1965), 110-13); his task was to seize the island and its royal 
treasures, and also to restore exiles at Byzantium. Partly for this reason he went first to 
Asia, where he spent time at Rhodes as well as Byzantium, before going on to Cyprus. 
This itinerary prompted Shackleton Bailey (in the Loeb edition, Cambridge, Mass., 
2000) to insert <et Asiae> after Graeciae; the same coupling occurs at Val. Max. 2.8.7 
(in connection with Sulla). 


F2 The Cyprus commission was not welcomed by Cato, who made no secret of his 
reluctance to leave Rome (Plut. Cai. Min. 34.5). In these circumstances it was all 
the more important for him to ensure that he was not prosecuted on his return, so, 
like Cicero when he was in his province, he would have been more than usually 
careful; and indeed he returned with a remarkable amount of wealth for the treasury, 
much of it derived from Ptolemy, king of Cyprus (younger brother of Ptolemy Auletes), 
who had conveniently committed suicide before Cato’s arrival. Cato’s caution, and 
in particular his decision to take personal charge of the sale of the king’s property 
(Plut. Cat. Min. 36.4), was taken to imply a lack of trust in his friends, as Caesar 
maintained in the Anticato, apparently singling out Munatius. For his part Munatius 
was clearly prepared to own up to the angry dispute between himself and Cato— 
perhaps it was too well known to conceal—but pointed out that Caesar was mistaken 
about the reasons. An alternative interpretation is that Munatius wrote first, revealing 
the story of his dispute with Cato, which Caesar then pounced on when composing 
the Anticato; in that case it would have been Thrasea who countered by saying that 
Caesar had misunderstood and misrepresented the reasons for Munatius’ anger. Even 
sO, it is not entirely obvious that the two interpretations are so very different. One 
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could infer from Plutarch’s report that Munatius was jealous precisely because Cato 
appeared to regard Caninius as more trustworthy than him; other slights, such as the 
absence of a welcome, his rejection at the door, and Cato’s lack of discretion in 
revealing their private conversation to Caninius, only served to make things worse. 

Note that although the MSS call him Canidius, Geiger has made a strong case for 
identifying the person in question as L. Caninius Gallus, tr. pl. 56 Bc (CQ 22 (1972), 
130-4); we are inclined to accept this, but not to emend the text, as Geiger does, 
because there is a good chance that the mistake was already in Plutarch. 

The rift between Munatius and Cato evidently lasted for some time, and continued 
after Munatius left Cyprus (§6, reading €xzAedoat as transmitted, rather than 
Kronenberg’s ceAetdoar (accepted by Ziegler); cf. Miinzer, RE 16. 555). The recon- 
ciliation was effected by Marcia, who was still living with Cato, as the passage says 
(§7), thus dating the event between Cato’s return from Cyprus in 56 and Marcia’s 
marriage to Hortensius, probably in 55 (Miinzer, Roman Aristocratic Parties and 
Families (Baltimore, 1999), 314; on the marriage see F3 and comm.). The reference to 
Theophrastus is fr. 82 Wimmer. 


F3 The extract comes from Plutarch’s account of Cato’s role in the Catilinarian 
conspiracy of 63 Bc and of his clash with Caesar over the latter’s sexual affairs. Hence 
the topic of Cato’s women, not placed in chronological order of events. The story of 
how Cato ‘loaned’ his wife Marcia to Hortensius so that she could bear him children is 
picked up again by Plutarch in his account of Cato’s actions at the outbreak of the civil 
war in 49 (Cat. Min. 52; see below); that was when Cato remarried Marcia, now a 
wealthy widow after the death of Hortensius, which gave Caesar in the Anticato 
the opportunity to accuse Cato of using marriage for profit (ibid.). Partly for this 
reason, and partly because of the questionable propriety of what Cato had done in the 
first place, the story was much discussed in the ensuing battle for his reputation. 
Some argued that he was reviving an ancient Roman custom (Strabo 11.515), 
while others praised his selfless generosity (an epic treatment of the whole episode 
in Lucan 2.326-91). The issue was debated in the rhetorical schools (Quint. inst. 
3.5.11; 10.5.13), by Stoic philosophers, who saw it in a positive light (thus Seneca, 
probably the source of Jerome (cf. below) and the inspiration for Lucan’s dramatic 
narrative: S. Treggiari, Roman Marriage (Oxford, 1991), 216-17), and later by 
Christian moralists, who took a predictably dim view (Tert. apo/. 39.12; Hieron. adu. 
Touinian. 1.46; Aug. de bono coniug. 21). Munatius’ role in the debate is uncertain; but 
it is to be noted that Plutarch’s account of Cato’s remarriage to Marcia (Ca/. Min. 52), 
with its report of Caesar’s accusations and the subsequent rebuttal (with the argument 
that it would be unthinkable for someone as upright as Cato to do anything for 
material gain), occurs in the context of Cato’s arrangements for his family at the start 
of the civil war; it comes directly after (and is integrally connected with) the report 
that he sent his younger son (his son by Marcia) to Munatius in Bruttium for safety. 
This suggests that Munatius, whose closeness to Marcia is evident from F2, was also 
Plutarch’s source for the rest of ch. 52, including the defence of Cato against the 
accusations of Caesar. 

One surprising aspect of the story is that Hortensius was already quite elderly 
when he asked to marry Marcia, and he was not in fact childless; he had a son 
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(born ¢.80 BC to his first wife Lutatia) from whom he had become estranged, although 
he did eventually reinstate him as his heir (Val. Max. 5.9.2). This son became praetor 
in 45 and was executed by Antony after Philippi (Vell. 2.71.2). Hortensius also had a 
daughter, who married Cato’s half-brother Q. Servilius Caepio (d. 67 Bc). Hortensius’ 
marriage alliance with the family of Cato, which strengthened political ties between 
the optimates (explicitly advanced as a benefit by Hortensius, according to our frag- 
ment (§6); and cf. Lucan 2.332~-3), is connected by Miinzer (Roman Aristocratic 
Parties and Families (Baltimore, 1999), 313-18) with the persistent widowhood of his 
daughter Hortensia after the death of Caepio. Marcia’s brief marriage to Hortensius 
did produce a child, at least according to Appian (bc. 2.99.413, and implicitly, 
Lucan 2.339). This child was probably a daughter, who may have been the mother of 
Marcius Hortalus, the grandson of the orator Hortensius, who was temporarily 
rescued from poverty by the generosity of Augustus but then abandoned to his fate 
by Tiberius (Tac. ann. 2.37—8; on this person, and his ancestry, see Briscoe, ZPE 95 
(1993), 249-51). Other key figures mentioned in this fragment are Marcia’s father 
L. Marcius Philippus, cos. 56 Bc, the stepfather of the emperor Augustus; Philippus’ 
second wife, Atia (not the mother of Marcia), was Julius Caesar’s niece and the widow 
of C. Octavius (pr. 61). M. Calpurnius Bibulus was Caesar’s colleague as consul in 59, 
famous for his ineffectual opposition; Bibulus did have adequate numbers of heirs: 
three sons by his first wife, and one by Porcia, who later married Brutus. It was this 
son who wrote a biography of his stepfather: see Bibulus 49 Tr. 


38 
L. and Q. Aelius Tubero 


COMMENTARY 


F1 Analogous to the rationalizing view of Tubero and Hyginus, that the Trojan 
horse was an engine of war, is the statement of Pliny (nat. 7.201—2, a passage ascribing 
various weapons to mythical and other inventors), that at Troy Epeus is said to 
have invented ‘the horse, a siege engine now called the ram’: equum (qui nunc artes 
appellatur) in muralibus machinis. This rationalization is found in Pausanias 1.23.8, 
and it is clearly alluded to by Virgil, Aen. 2.151. It also proved attractive to scholars 
of an earlier generation: e.g. G. Murray, The Trojan Women of Euripides (New York, 
1915), 86—7; W. Leaf, Homer and History (London, 1915), 31; D. L. Page, History and 
the Homeric Iliad (Berkeley, 1959), 296 n. 119; J. K. Anderson, CF 66 (1970), 22-5, 
J. W. Jones, CF 65 (1970), 241-7. 


F2 For the details of the story see comm. on Annales Maximi F1. How much of what 
the OGR recounts at 17.1-3 was found in Tubero must remain uncertain, not least 
because the OGR cites four sources. 


F3 This fragment of Tubero is embedded in DH’s long narrative of the infancy, 
upbringing, and youth of Romulus and Remus. At 79.4 DH reports that, like Cincius, 
Cato, and Piso, he follows Fabius Pictor; therefore probably all of 79.4-14 is quite 
close to what was found in these writers: see comm. on Pictor 1 F4. 

In §§12-14 DH reports that when the twins were 18 they and their followers, 
who were based on the Palatine, had disputes over grazing rights with Numitor’s 
herdsmen, who were based on the Aventine. These culminated in the capture by 
Numitor’s men of Remus and some followers, when Romulus was absent at Caenina. 
To this tale our fragment is recorded as an alternative; to it Liv. 1.4.8~5.4 provides a 
complementary briefer version. For a third see OGR 22.1-—2 (from book 2 of the 
Pontificalia). 

Tubero may have been singled out by DH because he alone records this version 
(and therefore, we may surmise, invented it), but DH’s remarks do not prove this (we 
do not know how, for example, Gellius, Antias, and Macer told the story). That Livy 
tells this tale need have no bearing on the problem: Tubero is known to have been one 
of his sources. For discussion of the extent to which Tubero lies behind the narratives 
of early Rome found in DH and Livy see introduction. 

For the Lupercal and Lupercalia, see e.g. E Bomer, PR. Ovidius Naso: die Fasten 
(Heidelberg, 1957-8), 2. 109-10; Ogilvie, Comm. 51-3; Wiseman, JRS 85 (1995), 
1-22; Remus, 77-88; D. Baudy, Brill’s New Pauly, 7. 884-5; J. A. North, JRS 98 
(2008), 147-55 (all with further bibliography). This passage of DH (who doubtless 
derived his information from Tubero) gives the clearest account of how the Luperci 
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were clad in the late republic (see also Ov. fast. 5.101; Val. Max. 2.2.9; Plut. Rom. 
21.7). It shows that the Luperci ran around the Palatine (see also Plut. Rom. 21.5 
(zreptdpouns) and 9g (7repiTpéyxewv)); but since Latin sources use the verb discurrere of 
their running (see Wiseman, Remus, 81 n. 32. citing e.g. OGR 22.1 and Paul. Fest. 49), 
the run probably involved numerous digressions. 

The parenthetical statement that the youths were divided into three groups is 
striking. The Luperci were traditionally divided into two bands, known as Fabiani 
and Quinctiales or a variation on these names (Ov. fast. 2.375—8; Fest. 308; Paul. Fest. 
78; CIL 6.1933, 33421; 11.3205). In 45 a band of Juliani was added, in honour of 
Julius Caesar (Suet. Jul. 76.1; Dio 44.6.2); in 44 Antony, then consul, in his capacity as 
master of this new band notoriously presented Caesar with a diadem (Dio 45.30.2). 
After Caesar’s assassination and Antony’s eclipse in 43, this third band had its wectigal 
removed and may have been abolished (Cic. Phil. 13.31 and ap. Non. p. 418L). If 
it was abolished, our passage makes it likely that it was reinstated swiftly by 
the triumvirs: although Tubero or DH perhaps used this phrase simply to give 
verisimilitude to the tale of the capture of Remus, tpty7 more probably relates 
to the Luperci Juliani. It may therefore suggest that Tubero wrote after 45 
and was prepared to invent details in his narrative to explain or justify later 
institutions (thus T. P. Wiseman, 7RS 85 (1995), 15; J. H. Richardson, CPh 106 
(2011), 159; Walt, Licinius Macer, 175; Beck—Walter ad loc.). However, this is not quite 
certain: quite apart from the consideration advanced already, the detail could be 
due to DH and not Tubero, especially if the Luperci Juliani still existed when DH was 
in Rome. 


F4 Included in this fragment are both the chapter heading of Gellius and the first 
part of the chapter itself. Gellius plainly takes his report from Tubero’s account of the 
Servian census and shows that he is likely to have provided an extended account of it. 
This does not prove that Tubero lies behind the long and similar descriptions of the 
census at Livy 1.42.5-43.13 and DH 4.16.1-22.2, although these passages do suggest 
that such descriptions were found in earlier annalists. 

Tubero is our only source explicitly to state the ages between which a Roman was 
liable for normal military service in the republic. His testimony is in line with other 
evidence. For military service beginning with the seventeenth birthday see Nep. Cato 
1.2, Livy 22.57.9, 25.5.7-8, 27.11.15, 38.51.11 (with Briscoe’s note), Plut. Cat. mai. 
1.8, and C. Gracch. 5.1. For discussion see T: Parkin, Old Age in the Roman World 
(Baltimore, 2003), 95~6, 353-4, refuting Mommsen, Staatsr. 1. 506 n. 2 and Brunt, 
IM 16 n. 7. For the forty-sixth birthday marking the normal end of military service 
see Pol. 6.19.2; Livy 43.14.6; DH 4.16.3. On iuniores and seniores see further, in 
addition to Parkin, A. Rosenberg, RE 10. 959-60. 

On K. Tubero, found in some MSS, see introduction, L. 364 n. 15. 

We have printed iuntorum <et seniorum>: since the beginning of this fragment is 
devoted to a long description of the iuniores, Gellius perhaps saw no need to mention 
the seniores, but most scholars have regarded the text as corrupt. Lipsius’ deletion of 
tuniorum (Epistolarum centuria I (Antwerp, 1586), 149-50) and Thysius’ supplement 
both give good sense but neither explains the corruption. Otto’s transposition is more 
plausible (E. C. A. Otto in Conradi’s edition (Leipzig, 1762)), but it is perhaps easiest 
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to modify the reading of Flor. Med. Laur. 54. 28 so as to postulate omission by 
homoioteleuton. 


F5 Nonius here explains protinus, which he glosses iugiter and continue (both of 
which may be translated ‘continuously’ or ‘without interruption’). However, in our 
fragment its meaning is not entirely certain. OLD s.v. 1(b) cites our passage under the 
translation ‘straight on (in continuance of a process, activity, etc.)’; since this makes 
little sense, we have adapted it in our translation. 

The MS reading antiquae is not impossible, but antiquae memoriae is an odd 
expression, and Mercier’s conjecture gives much more pointed sense. Miller’s con- 
iecture varies this merely by introducing a more archaic spelling that would explain 
the corruption more easily. Roth emended to antique, which he interpreted as studiose. 
If this were right, one would then translate, ‘If anything had been received from their 
parents, they committed it straightaway and with enthusiasm to memory’; but this 
sense of antique is not attested (it normally means ‘in the old [or ‘old-fashioned’] way’: 
see TLL 2.183.50-63 and OLD s.v.), and the asyndetic juxtaposition of the two 
2dverbs would be awkward. 

Although the fragment is cited from book 1, its context is uncertain; as Peter 
soserved, it could easily come from the preface, a suitable context for a discussion of 
memory. 

The other texts cited here by Nonius are Sisenna 26 F4 and Frog. 


F6 Charisius cites this fragment in a discussion of adverbs, but its context in Tubero 
:$ quite uncertain. In the traditional story of the early and middle republic anger 
‘gatures most prominently in 325/4, when Papirius Cursor tries to punish his 
~igister equitum Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus for fighting without his permission. 
In Livy’s version (8.32.14) Cursor is advised ut. . . irae suae spatium daret. It would be 
surprising if Tubero had not told this tale, and it is conceivable that he recounted in 
700k 4 what Livy tells in his book 8. Anger features also in numerous tales involving 
che patrician Claudii. All this, however, is optimistic guessing. 

The adverb imimicier is rare, being attested elsewhere only at Acc. fr. 7 placare 
costem ferocem inimiciterque accensum and Quadrigarius 24 F 41 inimiciter tecum 
rzuare sludemus; Priscian (GL 3.71.3) lists it among those adverbs which should be 
zvoided, and by his day it was probably long obsolete. By contrast, inimice is attested 
z>out twenty-three times in classical Latin, from Cicero (nat. 1.5 and Phil. 2.34), 
Publilius Syrus (279 imuidia lacite sed imimice irascitur), and Plancus (ap. Cic. fam. 
:3.24.6) onwards; whether it emerged only in Cicero’s time or had long been 
current, one can only guess, but it must have responsible for driving inimiciter into 
~livion. 

Like hostiliter (for which see e.g. Briscoe on Liv. 36.20.1 and Oakley on Liv. 9.38.1), 
simucuer and inimice are often used pleonastically. Hence our translation, which 
=akes account of the fact that anger is almost always unfriendly and avoids ‘one 
should not be angry in an unfriendly manner’. For the coupling with irasci, cf. 
Publil. foc. cit. On inimicitia and anger note too Cicero’s remarks at Tuse. 4.20 
inimucitia ira ulciscendi tempus obseruans (‘enmity is anger looking for a time of 
vengeance’). 
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F7 Nonius cites our passage to show that active forms of the deponent /uxuntari 
could also be used. In fact, the evidence of extant Latin literature shows that about a 
third of the instances of the verb are found in the present participle, and that for the 
rest there is an almost equal split between active and passive forms. OLD lists the 
following meanings for /uxurio(r): (of plants, etc.) “To flourish immoderately, grow 
rank’; (of the body) ‘to fill out, swell’; (of animals, etc.) “To behave skittishly, frisk. 
gambol, or sim.’; (transf.) ‘To revel immoderately or luxuriate (in success, prosperity. 
or sim.), become intoxicated, run riot’; (spec.) ‘to live a life of luxury, indulge oneself’. 
Lack of context does not allow us to determine which is the appropriate translation 
here. The verb is attested first in our fragment, next in Virg. georg. 3.81 and 
Livy 1.19.4 (the first passage in which an active form is attested). See further 
Neue—Wagener 3. 54 and 7LL 7.2.1926.10—1930.30. 


F8 Although attested only in UOZD‘, manuscripts whose combined testimony is 
of no great weight, the reading Antias et Q. Tubero is preferable to Antias atque Tubero. 
the conjecture of Unger, since (a) if one disregards the very common corruption 
of 6 to u (caused by late antique and medieval pronunciation) and if one resolves 
abbreviations in M, this is in effect the reading of MIT, two of the three descendants 
of N; (6) the readings of the A-MSS. (A is the third descendant of N) are a not too 
distant corruption of this; (c) this reading of V, which is independent of N, is a very 
easy anagrammatic corruption of this (merely -SET becoming -7TES); (d) though 
Unger’s conjecture requires only small changes to the readings of the Nicomachear. 
MSS, it requires a larger change to that of V; and (e), the decisive point, Unger’s 
conjecture would make Livy use aque before a 1, which he does elsewhere only a: 
3.9.7, 21.7.8, and 25.27.8—all passages vulnerable to emendation, since he uses a. 
before / on 159 occasions. Soltau (Hermes 29 (1894), 632), following Unger (loc. cit. .. 
rightly observed that elsewhere Livy uses a praenomen in introducing his sources onl. 
at 21.38.3 L. Cincius Alimentus, qui captum se ab Hannibale scribit, maxime auctor 
moueret .. . and that this passage is hardly parallel since Cincius is himself an actor ir. 
Livy’s history; but this is the first occasion on which Livy has cited Tubero and, if he 
knew that his father had also written history, he may have used the praenomen =: 
distinguish him from his father. 
On the substance of the fragment see on Macer 27 F2o and Antias 25 F24. 


F9 Seeon Macer 27 F25. 
F10 See on Macer 27 F26. 


F11 Regulus (for whom see on Tuditanus 10 F8) was the subject of various legends 
in the Roman annalistic tradition. One recounted that in 256 at the river Bagrada h:s 
army fought a huge reptile. In addition to our fragment see also Livy fr. 9 W—M= 
Val. Max. 1.8.ext.19; per. 18; Sen. epist. 82.24; Plin. nat. 8.37: nota est in Punicts be..: 
ad flumen Bagradam a Regulo imperatore ballistis tormentisque, ut oppidum aliques 
expugnata serpens CXX pedum longitudinis, pellis eius maxillaeque usque ad bellum 
Numantinum durauere Romae in templo; Sil. Pun. 6.141-293; Flor. 1.18(2.2).2°. 
Oros. 4.8.10—-15; Zon. 8.13.2; Joh. Dam. mir. 1, p. 472 A—B (like Zonaras, derive= 
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from Dio). From these sources we learn that the reptile had earlier killed several 
troops. That Polybius nowhere mentions either the river Bagrada or the reptile is 
not in itself fatal for the basic historicity of the tale. Florus, Orosius, and Zonaras 
place the episode at the time of the initial ravaging undertaken by Regulus after the 
departure of Manlius, and, although Polybius’ narrative is quite full at this point, it 
does not purport to be exhaustive. It is not implausible that Regulus should have 
camped near the river during this campaigning, that a large snake or crocodile could 
have killed some troops, and that several more troops were needed to kill it. It is 
possible too that this was the first time that the Roman army encountered a reptile of 
this kind and that its corpse was accordingly sent back to Rome (thus Livy/ Valerius 
Maximus, Pliny, Orosius, and Zonaras as well as Tubero)—otherwise Pliny’s state- 
ment that it survived until the Numantine War is difficult to explain. It is conceivable 
too that in panic, and unable to kill the reptile with their javelins, the Romans used 
their artillery. However, this aspect of the story, and also the alleged 120-foot length 
of the reptile (thus again all the writers just cited, as well as Tubero), are its most 
sensational aspects and therefore very suspect. On balance, however, it seems unlikely 
that the whole tale was invented in the annalistic tradition. 

Tubero’s reporting of the tale certainly illustrates his willingness to admit the 
sensational into his history. It is quite possible both that he exaggerated it by adding 
details to it and that he was Livy’s source; but with Cn. Gellius, Quadrigarius, and 
Antias all lost, one can only speculate about possibilities. 

Regulus is the subject of fecisse, the serpent (i.e. eum) the subject of oppugnatum 
(sc. esse as the text stands), and then Regulus again is the subject of misisse. The 
conjectures of Gronovius and Lion would remove the final change of subject, but, 
although the paradosis does not show Gellius’ writing at its most elegant, it may 
stand. 


F12  Gellius offers this fragment alongside Tuditanus 10 F8; both relate to the 
most famous legend about Regulus, in which he was not killed in battle but kept at 
Carthage as a hostage and then sent by the Carthaginians to accompany an embassy 
that went to Rome to sue for peace. Because of his advice to the Romans to fight he 
was tortured on his return (of his own free will) to Carthage. Polybius knows nothing 
of this tale, and, pace Nisbet—Rud4d, it is almost certainly a Roman invention. Since 
Diod. 24.12.1-3 records the mistreatment of Carthaginian prisoners by Regulus’ 
family, it perhaps arose as an attempt to excuse this behaviour. For the torture of 
Regulus’ eyes (nowhere else recorded in exactly the form that it is here), see also 
e.g. Cic. Pis. 43; off: 3.100; Val. Max. 9.2. ext. 1; uir. ill. 40.4; Aug. ciu. 1.15.1-2; Oros. 
4.10.1. For the growth and differing versions of the legend and the role of Regulus 
as a truly Roman hero and martyr, see E. Klebs, RE 2. 2088-92; Walbank, Comm. 
1. 92-4; E. R. Mix, M. Atilius Regulus (Moutin, 1970); Nisbet—Rudd on Hor. carm. 
3.5: 

In the heading quid... nouae historiae may be understood as guam nouam historiam, 
Gellius displaying a regular Latin preference for the partitive genitive. Gronovius’ 
quid ... nona historia is diplomatically easy but nouis modis in §2 perhaps tells 
against it. 

exemplorum in §2 means ‘punishments’; see TLL 5.2.1341.55—9. 
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Markland’s conjecture die in §3 for the transmitted diu (J. Markland, P. Papin 
Stati siluarum [ib. V (London, 1728), 130) is clever but not obviously more pointed 
than the paradosis. 


F13 Approximately forty witnesses survive to Donatus’ commentary on Terence. 
Their allegiances shift throughout the work, and the stemma for this part of the 
commentary on Phormio has not finally been established; see, briefly, M. D. Reeve, in 
Texts and Transmission, 153-6, and, more fully, in CPA 74 (1979), 310-26. The sigla 
used here are explained by Wessner in his 1902 edition of Donatus (vii—xxiv) and by 
Reeve (CPh 74 (1979), 311). Reeve (art. cit. 320) argues that for this portion of the 
commentary, in addition to the editions of Stephanus (Paris, 1529) and Lindenbrog 
(Paris, 1602), which draw on lost manuscript sources, the following witnesses, or 
groups of witnesses, are available: 8, A, V, 4, Oa, and I. Of these it has been possible 
to obtain information about C from 0, KRDMY from A, V, QJGH (the entire 
group) from 4, O from Oa, and I. Therefore no reading that has any claims to being 
archetypal should have been missed. 

That tw wero in the paradosis should be emended to Tubero and that in .m, an. (uel 
sim.) in the MSS is an abbreviation for in millesimum annum are uncontroversial. 
Whether the future continebitur found in the editions of Stephanus and Lindenbrog 
rests on conjecture or MS authority cannot be determined, but, pace Wessner (who does 
not report the reading), it perhaps makes better sense of in millesimum annum and is 
adopted here. On present knowledge of the stemma the status eorum or quorum, found 
in some witnesses, is harder to determine. Of the two readings, eorum is likely to be 
older: not only do Stephanus, Lindenbrog, and O coincide in having it, but it makes 
sense, whereas quorum makes no sense unless one transposes in millesimum annum to 
after columine. In theory eorum/ quorum could derive from a copying error later than 
the copying of the archetype: in which case they conjoin the witnesses that have them. 
However, since the text is unintelligible without some explanation of co/umine, it is 
more likely that eorum stood in the archetype and was omitted by half of the tradition. 

Donatus is explaining columen and also cites Lucil. 579-80, which offers a parallel 
to Terence’s use of columen of a slave. That the quotation from Tubero is likewise 
apt is less clear, but perhaps eorum (if that is what Tubero wrote) refers to slaves, 
and Tubero or a character in his history perhaps says that a state, conceivably Rome, 
was held together by slaves. However, to bestow such honour on slavery is odd, and 
Tubero may refer to something else. 

This use of co/umen in the ablative seems to be unparalleled (indeed columine, as 
opposed to cu/mine, seems to be found elsewhere in classical Latin only at Plaut. érin. 
85, a passage quite different from this; therefore cu/mine, found in OQ, may very well 
be right); the oddity is somewhat lessened if one adopts Sabbadini’s conjecture 
(for which see S/FC (1897), 301). 


F14 Since the context of this fragment is unknown, the translation is uncertain. 
Although the old use of delinquere to which Servius refers is not to be doubted, it is 
attested only here, at Coelius 15 F59 (which Servius also cites), and Gloss. Lat. 
2.295.26 €AXeimw) defuero delinquo deficio derogo; see further TLL 5.1.459.20—2, and 
see comm. on Coelius 15 F'59. superet is rightly glossed by OLD s.u. supero 6(a) as “To 
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be present in excess of one’s needs’. Although 7ubero is omitted in T, there is no 
doubt that the text given is what DS wrote: the other witnesses had no reason to 
interpolate his name. 


F15 If Tubero’s history continued to the time of Caesar, or if he wrote a separate 
account of Julius Caesar, then this fragment could come from a historical work; and 
it is easy to conjecture that Suetonius was consulting historical works on Caesar. 
Nevertheless, a comment of this kind could have been made in almost any work of 
prose literature. For these problems, see introduction, I. 364—5. 

Although what Tubero says is not supported by other ancient testimony, there is no 
reason to doubt it: Caesar named Pompey as his heir because Pompey was his son-in- 
law; doubtless he found it expedient to continue to name Pompey as his heir even after 
Julia’s death in 53. By the time of his assassination his main heir was Octavian, his 
subsidiary heirs L. Pinarius and Q. Pedius. See e.g. M. Gelzer, Caesar: Politician and 
Statesman (Oxford, 1968), 306—7. 


F16 This passage of Suetonius becomes a fragment of Tubero only if the conjecture 
of either Reifferscheid, Analecta Horatiana (Index Scholarum Litterarum Vratisla- 
viensi, 1870/1), 5, or H. C. Modderman, Lectiones Suetonianae (Groningen, 1892), 
46, is true. Against Reifferscheid, M. Ihm (Hermes 40 (1905), 188) observed that 
Suetonius does not use wi ait. For Jernstedt’s conjecture see Opuscula (1907), 308-9, 
reprinting an article of 1876 written in Russian. 


F17 Plainly both Pliny and the scholiast, who may derive his information from 
Pliny, refer to the same passage of Tubero, but see introduction, I. 367. 


F18 The context of this passage is the use of the vowel e¢ in reduplicated forms 
of the past tense. The usage recorded here for Tubero is unique (Neue—Wagener 
3. 348-50, esp. 349; TLL 9.2.391.8-9). However, there is no compelling reason to 
think that the work Tubero dedicated to Oppius was historical: see Peter, HRR 1’ 
(1870), ccclviiii—ccclx. This passage is included by Bremer (Jurispr. antehadr. quae 
supersunt, 1. 367) among the juridical fragments of Tubero. 


39 
M. Tullius Cicero 


COMMENTARY 


Fl Drumann-Groebe, GR’ 5. 481, supposed that ‘in his work on the consulship’ 
refers to a speech (evidently supplying and so interpreting Adyos from the preceding 
antithetic odros. ..6 Adyos in Plutarch’s text: cf. T12), and Kroll on Cic. orat. 210 
ascribes our fragment to the speech Cicero delivered in the senate on 13 February 61 
(Ait. 1.14.4; cf. erat. 210). As a response to Crassus’ eulogy of his services, Cicero 
might well then have acknowledged his role in unmasking the conspiracy but Plutarch 
must be referring here to the same work as in Caes. 8.4 (T5) and it is impossible to 
see why he should suppose that the speech’s omission of the equestrian threats to 
Caesar required explanation. It is equally improbable that Plutarch, little acquainted 
with Latin verse, here cites the Consulatus (as A. Traglia, Marco Tullio Cicerone, 
I frammenti poetict (Milan, 1962), 38 F11): cf. Garbarino 22-3; Boldrer, in Oniga (ed.), 
Plurilinguismo (2003), 142—5. Both this passage and Plut. Caes. 8.4 (T5) must refer to 
the Greek memoir. 

The incident of Crassus’ letter is otherwise recorded only in Plut. Cic. 15.1-4 and 
Dio 37.31.1, both of whom may draw on the memoir. The fullest account is that in 
Plutarch’s Cicero: anonymous letters had been delivered one evening to Crassus’ 
house; one was addressed to Crassus. Crassus had read his own letter, which warned 
him to flee the city in advance of a major bloodbath planned by Catiline; aghast at the 
danger and anxious to absolve himself of any imputation consequent on his friend- 
ship with Catiline, he went straight to Cicero with the letters, accompanied by 
M. Marcellus and Metellus Scipio. When Cicero had the letters read out by their 
recipients at a meeting of the senate next day, they were all found to warn of the plot. 
Dio adds that on this basis a /umultus was declared. 

It is usually assumed that M. Marcellus (perhaps the future consul of 51) and 
Q. Metellus Scipio (cos. 52) were among the recipients of these letters (Linderski’s 
suggestion (Roman Questions I (Stuttgart, 2007), 134 n. 14) that they were the urban 
quaestors of 63 and used by Crassus simply as witnesses, is incompatible with the 
identification of Marcellus as the quaestor of Plut. Cato min. 18.5-8, since that 
passage clearly implies that he held the quaestorship with Cato, i.e. no later than 64). 
Nothing suggests that either Marcellus or Scipio could be suspected of complicity 
with Catiline, and Cicero is most unlikely to have described Crassus’ motivation in 
the specific terms found in Plutarch (as Lendle, Hermes 95 (1967), 96 n. 2). However, 
he might have praised him for putting the public welfare above private friendship, and 
such a reference to his connection with Catiline might in turn explain Plutarch’s 
supposition of a consequent estrangement between the two (for another explanation 
cf. Pelling, Plutarch and History, 63 n. 47; Sall. Cat. 48.9 shows that Crassus later 
charged Cicero with attempting to implicate him in the conspiracy). What can be 
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excluded is that Cicero in the memoir made the accusations of Crassus’ complicity in 
the conspiracy that he later included in the Consilia (as Schwartz, Hermes 32 (1897), 
600; B. A. Marshall, Latomus 33 (1974), 808-10; Crassus (Amsterdam, 1976), 37-8). 
He had no reason in 60 to offend so significant a figure and Plutarch clearly implies 
that the accusations of complicity were confined to the work published after Crassus’ 
death (cf. F7 comm.). For modern views on the origin of the letters themselves 
see B. A. Marshall, Crassus (Amsterdam, 1976), 78; A. M. Ward, Marcus Crassus 
(Columbia, NY, 1977), 182-4 (for the wider context and date of the episode (?21 
October), 181 n. 29). 


F2 The doubts that have attended this citation on the basis of its content (e.g. 
A. Drummond, Lam, Politics and Power (Stuttgart, 1995), 13 n. 22) are unfounded. 
The evidently critical terms in which Terentia is described here are probably owed 
to Plutarch (cf. Moles ad loc.; also W. Steidle, GB 17 (1990), 171-2 on Cicero’s own 
diAoTiia as a significant motif in this Life): he clearly had access to hostile traditions 
about Terentia in which Tiro may have played a significant role (Cic. 29.2—4; 30.4; 
41.2-3; cf. Tiro 46 F2 comm.). Cicero himself is cited only for his wife relieving him 
of domestic worries and sharing his political anxieties, and whilst Cicero’s letters to 
Terentia do not suggest consultation on wider political issues, there is clear evidence 
for discussion of matters that affected Cicero (and hence his family) directly (fam. 
14.5.1; Att. 9.6.4; 11.9.2; cf. L. Neubauer, WS 31 (1910), 213; K. Ermete, Terentia und 
Tullia (Frankfurt, 2003), 169-71) and accounts of Terentia acting as intermediary and 
allegations of her improper influence (cf. esp. Cic. fam. 5.6.1; 14.2.2; Diod.40.5; [Sall.] 
inu. in Cic, 2.3; Plut. Cic. 29.2-4; 30.4; Ant. 2.2) presuppose her potential active 
interest in political matters (cf. B. Fortsch, Die politische Rolle der Frau in der romischen 
Republik (Stuttgart, 1935), 79-82; S. Treggiari, Terentia, Tullia and Publilia (London, 
2007), 158-9). There is no reason to suppose that the citation here is in any 
way critical of Terentia and hence dates from the period of their estrangement (cf. 
H. T.-G, Vitzthun in P. Kneissl, V. Losemann (eds.), Imperium Romanum. Festschrift 
ftir K.Christ zum 75. Geburtstag (Stuttgart, 1998), 712-14, 720-1). 

The fragment is linked in Plutarch with the story of the sudden spurt of flame from 
the fire at the Bona Dea celebrations and the interpretation of this as an omen that 
Cicero should proceed with the punishment of the conspirators (cf. also Dio 37.35.4 
(with variant dating)). The whole passage is therefore likely to be based on the same 
source and if Plutarch uses the memoir extensively in Cic. 10-23 (above, introduction, 
I. 373-4), it is presumably that source (so e.g. K. Buresch, Commentationes Ribbeck 
(Leipzig, 1888), 225-7; for a different view see e.g. M. Serrato Garrido in E. Garrido 
Gonzalez (ed.), La mujer en el mundo antiguo (Madrid, 1986), 259-66). Admittedly, 
Cicero’s description of Terentia as paralysed with fear in Cat. 4.3 implicitly contrasts 
with the resolution attributed to her here (A. Gudeman, The Sources of Plutarch’s Life 
of Cicero (Philadelphia, 1902), 83) but the motif is obviously deployed for rhetorical 
effect in the Fourth Catilinarian. Nor does the fact that according to Servius in a 
poema (i.e. the Consulatus) Cicero exploited a more frequent application of such 
portents to associate a similar omen with his election to the consulship (Serv. ec/. 
8.105=F5 Courtney; cf. Weinstock, Divus Julius, 21) offer good grounds for rejecting 
the attribution of the Plutarch passage to the memoir (cf. Drummond, Lam, Politics 
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and Power, 13). For discussion of the possible background to the omen see e.g. 
L. Neubauer, WS 31 (1910), 212; Weinstock, RE 5A. 711; K. Ermete, Jerentia und 
Tullia (Frankfurt, 2003), 162-5. The pointed contrast with Clodius’ alleged sacrilege 
at the same festival in 62 (and parallel example of Themistocles: Phainias ap. Plut. 
Them. 13.2-5) may suggest fabrication by Cicero here (cf. Weinstock I.c.; a different 
explanation in M. H. Crawford, The Roman Republic (2nd edn., London, 1992), 
166) but at all events its principal function is to emphasize divine endorsement of 
the most crucial and controversial episode of the consulship, the execution of the 
conspirators, building on the role of omens, portents, and dreams in Sulla’s memoirs 
(T. P. Wiseman in C. Smith, A. Powell (eds.), The Lost Memoirs of Augustus (Swansea, 
2009), III). 


F3  Nigidius Figulus was among the senators who, at Cicero’s behest, took a record 
of the senatorial hearing of 3 December 63 (Cic. Su/l/. 42), and in his only surviving 
letter to him (fam. 4.13.2 (?Aug. 46 Bc)) Cicero alludes to his defence of the republic 
‘with vour assistance’ (/e socio), a clear reference to the suppression of the Catilinarian 
conspiracy. However, Plutarch’s emphasis on Nigidius’ role in 63 can hardly derive 
from either or both of these two recondite references (as, tentatively, Kroll, 
RE 17. 201; Shackleton Bailey on fam. 4.13.2), especially since neither justifies the 
extravagant terms in which Plutarch describes it. That role is similarly highlighted in 
Plut. Cic. 20.3: there Nigidius is described as ‘one of Cicero’s philosophical associates 
and a man of whom he made very great and frequent use in his political actions’ and 
urges Cicero to proceed with the punishment of the conspirators. Again, if Plutarch 
makes extensive use of Cicero’s U7éuvyua in this part of the Cicero (introduction, 
I. 373-4), that is by far the most likely source for this datum (so E. Schmidt, De 
Ciceronis commentario (diss. Lubeck, 1884), 37). Plutarch’s interest in philosophy 
and philosophers in political decision-making (Nigidius was noted above all for his 
Pythagoreanism) may lead him to neglect other advisors such as Lucullus (Acad. pr. 3) 
or the elder Torquatus (Cic. Su//. 34; fin. 2.62) whose aid Cicero also acknowledged 
(cf. Moles on Plut. Cic. 20.3), but Cicero’s use of so junior a figure is notable (Nigidius 
was presumably of quaestorian status: cf. MRR 3.147 for his later office(s)). It implies 
a pre-existing friendship, of which, however, nothing is known. 


F4  Asconius is clearly inferring the identity of the individual Cicero refers to from 
his more general statements in the Consi/ia, implying that Cicero did not himself 
allege that either Crassus or Caesar financed the joint campaign of his competitors, 
C. Antonius and Catiline (A. M. Stone, CQ 48 (1998), 487) and therefore that 
Cicero’s target was in fact an unknown third party. However, though Asconius does 
not assert it explicitly, Cicero must have accused Crassus and Caesar of supporting 
his rivals, in particular Catiline; that is stated by Asconius himself shortly before this 
passage (64 St=83 C) and Brunt (CR 7 (1957), 195) rightly supposes that here too he 
is using the Consilia. Brunt and others (see esp. E. S. Gruen, The Last Generation of 
the Roman Republic (Berkeley, 1974), 138) doubt the allegation entirely, perhaps 
rightly in Caesar’s case since he was no friend of Antonius (cf. A. Drummond, 
Athenaeum 87 (1999), 156-7), whereas Cicero could elsewhere claim an early friend- 
ship with the future dictator (prou. 40; fam. 1.9.12; cf. Q. f/ 2.14.1). However, Plut. 
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Cic. 15.3 asserts friendship between Crassus and Catiline and his support for Catiline 
would explain how later accusations of involvement with the conspirator acquired 
some credence. If Asconius reproduces Cicero’s interpretation of the motives of 
Caesar and Crassus, that not only alludes to Cicero’s subsequent representation 
of himself as a dux togatus but implies an inordinate estimate of his own potential 
importance as a threat to their ambitions that must reflect the much later political 
developments of 60/59 BC. 

The Consilia is clearly also the source for Cicero’s allegation of Crassus’ leading 
role in a plot of Catiline and Cn. Piso in 65 Bc (C. Lichtenfeldt, De Q. Asconti Pediant 
Fontibus ac Fide (Breslau, 1888), 19; Brunt, CR 7 (1957), 193). The allegations 
peculiar to the activities of Catiline and Piso in 65 appear only in Cicero (for 
accusations implicating Caesar with Piso cf. Actorius Naso 43 F1 with comm.) and 
may reflect Pompeian responses to claims that supporters of Pompey murdered Piso 
in Spain at Pompey’s behest (Sall. Cat. 19.5; whence probably Ascon. tog. cand. 71St= 
92C; cf. also A. Lintott, Cicero as Evidence (Oxford, 2008), 135 on Asc. 72 St=93 C). 
Already in the in toga candida of 64 Bc (Ascon. I.c.=F22 Puccioni, F21 Crawford) 
Cicero had claimed that Catiline and Piso had planned a massacre of optimates, a plot 
which Asconius dates to 65 BC, and in the Pro Murena of 63 (81) this becomes a plot 
to slaughter the senate (cf. also Cat. 1.15). The allegation in the Consilia must have 
been similar (cf. Ascon. fog. cand. 71St=92C), not merely a reference to planned 
disturbances at the trial(s) of Manilius (as apparently Rawson, Roman Culture, 414). 
Crassus’ involvement could acquire plausibility from a prior association with Catiline 
and from his role in securing the appointment of Cn. Piso as pro-praetorian governor 
of Nearer Spain in 65 (Sall. Cas. 19.1), whereas Cicero apparently omitted any 
reference to Caesar (cf. Strasburger, Caesars Eiiritt, 108). 


F5 The genitive plural form uectigaliorum (‘of the revenues’) does not appear in the 
extant text of Cicero’s letters to Atticus (or elsewhere in Cicero) and Charisius’ 
ascription of it is presumably an error. There is, however, no positive reason to doubt 
the citation of the word itself from the Consilia: the expected form uectigalium does 
appear in /eg. agr. 1.21, 24; 2.15, 80, 82 and protection of public revenues is a recurrent 
theme in Cicero’s denunciation of the agrarian bill of Servilius Rullus in those 
speeches (leg. agr. 1.2-6, 11, 13, 15, 21, 245 2.33, 47-52, 62, 64, 69, 71, 80-3, 98). That 
would therefore be a plausible context for Charisius’ citation (cf. Rawson, Roman 
Culture, 413), but it could equally well have appeared in connection with other 
agrarian proposals such as that of Flavius in 60 (when Cicero publicly supported the 
purchase of land for allocation from the new revenues consequent upon Pompey’s 
eastern campaigns: Cic. Avs. 1.19.4) or in a different context entirely (cf. Scaurus 
18 F2; Rutilius Rufus 21 F4; Pollio 56 Fg comm.). 


F6 This fragment appears in two distinct versions. a and b appear to be verbatim 
citations from the Consilia, taken in Augustine’s case from Julian of Aeclanum. 
Boethius apparently so introduces the passage and its internal characteristics fit 
such an attribution: its vocabulary and use of alliteration and parallelism are charac- 
teristic of Cicero, as is the strongly rhythmical character of the passage, with his 
most favoured clausulae at the end of all the cola (other than spondeum caneret) if 
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Augustine’s text is adopted. As a result, the passage exhibits the literary elaboration 
that Fronto (T13) may attest as characteristic of the Consil/ia. There is also no reason 
to reject Boethius’ implication that the additional introductory clause in his citation 
comes from Cicero: it is again rhythmical and the language Ciceronian (cf. esp. rep. 
3.34 = 3.33 Powell; orat. 14). This excludes the possibility that Boethius derives 
from Augustine. It is equally unlikely that both authors independently drew directly 
on the Consilia for this one item (as, for Boethius, G. Wille, Schriften zur Geschichte der 
antiken Musik (Bern and Frankfurt, 1997), 231-2, 241); both were clearly familiar 
with parts of the Ciceronian canon (cf. e.g. H. Chadwick, Boethius (Oxford, 1981), 
5, 117-20, 141, 148, 168-9, 228-31, 241, 250; J. Lossl, Julian von Aeclanum (Leiden, 
2001), 79-80, 105—7; M. Lamberichts, R4C 19 (2001), 491-3) but hardly with the 
recondite Consilia. Even if Boethius draws on Julian (itself improbable: the context in 
both authors is quite different), an intermediary source (e.g. a florilegium) must be 
assumed. 

If Boethius’ wt after conferam is not his own addition, his citation evidently breaks 
off in mid-sentence and the missing portion will have identified the other half of 
the comparison (for Cicero’s frequent use of music in similes, not least in relation to 
oratory, see P. R. Coleman-Norton, Journal of the American Musicological Soctety 1.2 
(1948), 19-21). In the case of the two other minor variants between a and b, Augustine 
is probably to be preferred: the abstract cantus (‘of the music’) perhaps makes better 
sense than canentis (‘of the musician’), offers a better parallel to modorum (‘of 
the rhythms’), and is supported by wocum grauitate in diu. 1.80. Similarly, the 
cretic-trochee conclusion provided by petulantiam resedisse is the most frequent 
Ciceronian clausula, although in this context the much rarer spondaic ending of 
petulantiam consedisse would have particular point. 

As Boethius indicates, the story circulated in different versions. His first version 
agrees closely with that of Iamblichus (wita Pyth. 112; cf.195) and is attributed to the 
Consilia by Vincent of Beauvais in his Speculum historiale (F6c, cited by J. G. Baiter 
ap. J. G. Baiter, C. L. Kayser (eds.), M. Tulli Ciceronis Opera 11 (Leipzig, 1869), 76 
(cf. Garbarino 91)). There is no critical edition of the Speculum historiale and the text 
here presented relies on early printed editions; the specification of the Conszlia is 
omitted in the Douai edition of 1524 (repr. Graz, 1965) but appears in earlier editions 
such as that of I. Mentellin (Strasbourg, 1473), presumably drawing on a different 
version of the text (for the complicated history of the text see the abstract of 
J. B. Voorbij’s 1991 Groningen thesis at http://www.cs.uu.nl/groups/IK/archives/ 
vincent/txt/vsum.htm). There can be no doubt that Vincent’s version is based on 
a misrepresentation of Boethius’ text (perhaps due to a misleading excerpt that 
concluded with ‘M. Tullius records this in the book he wrote on his policies’). 
Admittedly, there is not the close verbal parallelism with Boethius that Vincent 
usually displays in his citations even when, as here, his text abbreviates the original 
radically, but the fact that elsewhere in this part of the Speculum historiale he cites 
all but one of the other examples that appear in this section of Boethius’ preface 
(cf. 2(3).109 (Terpander and Arion); 3(4).32 (Democritus); 3(4).44 (Empedocles)) 
makes his dependence on Boethius in this instance certain; the addition of the harpist 
(Baiter’s compelling emendation of the printed text(s)) was perhaps inspired by the 
story of David and Saul (1 Sam. 16: 23; for the parallel cf. St Basil, De legendis libris 
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gentilium 7.69, PG 31. 581). Cicero’s own version of the story reappears (only) in 
Quint. ist. 1.10.32, who presumably derives it from him. Both versions are, of course, 
apocryphal: despite evidence of earlier Greek settlers on the site, Tauromenium 
(Taormina) did not become a Greek city until 392 BC, over a century after Pythagoras’ 
death, and the same story was told of Damon, the fifth-century Athenian musicologist 
(Galen, de placitis Hippocr. et Plat. 5, in K. G. Kuhn (ed.), Medicorum Graecorum 
Opera 5.473; Mart. Cap. 9.926; R. W. Wallace in P. Murray, P. Wilson (eds.), Mustc 
and the Muses (Oxford, 2004), 260). 

As well as his more general interest in, and use of, Pythagorean ideas (cf. e.g. 
R. G. G. Coleman, PCPAS 10 (1964), 1-14), Cicero accepted the notion that different 
types of music had different effects on the emotional and moral state of listeners (note 
esp. Tusc. 4.3—4 on the influence of the Pythagoreans’ use of music on Roman practice; 
cf. also de orat. 3.197; leg. 2.38-9; diu. 1.80; G. Wille, Musica Romana (Amsterdam, 
1967), 434-7, 444), and the Stoic philosopher Diodotus, who lodged with him until 
his death in 59 BC, would use music ‘in the manner of the Pythagoreans’ (7usc. 5.113). 
The context in which the fragment appeared is difficult to determine. If, as is 
generally assumed, it refers to a specific occasion, Rawson’s suggestion of the calming 
of the demonstration against Roscius Otho (comparing Plut. Cic. 13.2-4; cf. also 
Cic. /eg. 2.38-9 on music in the theatre) is undoubtedly the best (Roman Culture, 413; 
for other proposals see Garbarino 91). However, since the Pythagoras story focuses 
on the different effects of different types of music on character (ethos) and behaviour, 
Cicero may have been more generally contrasting (e.g.) the role of a weighty and 
restrained style of political oratory in calming popular passions (cf. the famous 
statesman simile in Virg. Aen. 1.148-53) as opposed to a more emotive and florid 
rhetoric that had the opposite result. In either case, the use of the authorial voice and 
apparent didactic mode would be significant features of the fragment. On the other 
hand, the employment of prose rhythm in particular may suggest that the fragment 
derives from a speech (e.g. a passage suggesting measures to curb the licence of youth 
in general), perhaps included as a model of the proper use of oratory by the statesman. 


F7 Rawson (Roman Culture, 409) revived the view of Drumann-Groebe, GR’ 3. 158 
n. 2, and others that by Adyos here Plutarch must mean a speech. That is decisively 
refuted by J. Moles (LCM 7.9 (1982), 136-7; cf. also Garbarino 24-5; above, comm. 
on F'4), who convincingly reargues the case that Plutarch here refers to the Consilia. 
Even if Plutarch means that the work was published after the deaths of Crassus 
and Caesar (as he surely does), it was evidently long held back like the Constla, 
which certainly made serious allegations against both men (F4). Nor, as Rawson 
acknowledges, would any known speech of Cicero’s fit Plutarch’s reference. Separate 
allegations of the involvement of both Crassus and Caesar in the conspiracy were 
made in the senate in late 63/early 62: cf. (i) Sall. Caz. 48.3-9 (whence Dio 37.35.1-2; 
cf. also Plut. Crass. 13.3); (ii) Plut. Cic. 21.4 (whence probably App. 4c. 2.6.21); 
Caes. 8.2; Cato 23.1—2; cf. Sall. Cat. 52.16; Vell. 2.35.3; (iii) Suet. Ju/. 17.1-2 (cf. also 
Plut. Cues. 8.5). How far such charges played a role in the later attacks on Crassus 
and Caesar by Bibulus and others we do not know, but echoes of such claims 
resurface in Sallust (Cat. 17.7) for Crassus and in Plutarch for both Crassus (cf. Cie. 
15.3) and Caesar (Cie. 20.6—7; 30.3; Cues. 7.7; 8.4 (cf. App. 4c. 2.6.20)). As to Cicero, 
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in the De officits of 44 BC (2.84), as in his earlier correspondence (All. 10.8.8: May 49), 
he clearly implies Caesar’s involvement, a charge given specious plausibility by his 
debts as well as by his speech opposing the execution of the conspirators; and since 
Cicero could present Crassus as the mastermind behind a plot involving Catiline in 
65 (F'4), there was all the more reason to attribute a similar role to him in 63. If Cicero 
further represented both men as ardent supporters of Catiline in the election of 64 
(F4 comm.), that only reinforced his case. 


40 
C. Oppius 


COMMENTARY 


F1-—2 These fragments must come from the Life of Scipio Africanus the Elder that 
is explicitly cited in F3. F2 is a direct continuation of F1, but they are separated here 
because Gellius does not appear to be quoting a continuous passage from Oppius’ 
text. 

On the other hand, the two stories are connected, because both were believed to 
indicate that Scipio, like Alexander the Great, was the son of Jupiter. This is stated 
explicitly by Valerius Maximus (in Julius Paris’ epitome) 1.2.1, Dio fr. 57.38, and wir. 
ll. 49.1-2. The two stories are connected in Livy 26.19.5—9 (together with a reference 
to Alexander); Appian (Hisp. 23.88-9) mentions Scipio’s visits to the Capitol and his 
belief that he was inspired by the god; and Silius Italicus (Pun. 13.637-44; cf. 615) 
makes Pomponia herself tell her son, when they meet in the underworld, that she had 
been impregnated by Jupiter in the form of a snake. These are the familiar elements of 
the so-called ‘Scipionic legend’, and although Oppius is the earliest source known to 
have included them, it is likely that they were present in earlier accounts; in any case 
the legend must have existed in some form already in the second century Bc, when a 
cult of Scipio was advertised by Ennius (Varia 23—4 Vahlen’; it is also referred to by 
Cicero in the De republica (fr. inc. 3 Powell), set in 129 BC); Polybius mentions earlier 
historians who attributed Scipio’s success at New Carthage to the gods (10.9.2 with 
Walbank ad loc.), and he may have known the story about Scipio’s communing 
with Jupiter (10.5.5). For the development of the legend see E. Mever, A/eine 
Schrifien 2 (Halle, 1924), 423-44; Walbank, PCPhS 13 (1967), 54-69 (=Selected 
Papers, 120-37); H. H. Scullard, Scipio Africanus, Soldier and Politician (London, 
1970), 18-23; Weinstock, Divus Julius, 19, 294—5, 302. 

As with all shared quotations, it is impossible to distinguish between the versions 
of Oppius and Hyginus; nor can we know if Gellius had read either or both of them 
at first hand, or if he had found Oppius quoted by Hyginus (see comm. on Hyginus 
63 F3). Gellius goes on to relate in this chapter a story of how Scipio effectively 
predicted the sack of a Spanish town (Val. Max. 3.7.1 says it was Badia). It may well 
be that this story also comes from Oppius and/or Hyginus, but Gellius does not 
explicitly identify his source(s). 


F3 The fragment is cited, together with F4, as an example of the ablative form uulgu 
(which makes Bondam’s supplement certain). The words wulgu opinante closely 
resemble Gellius’ phrase (6.1.7, the last sentence printed under F2) has uolgi .. 

opiniones. It is possible therefore that F3 is taken from the same passage, and should 
really be classifed as F2b (cf. Minzer, RE 18. 736). Since this cannot be certain, 
we have left it as a separate fragment; but if Gellius’ comment does represent a 
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paraphrase of Oppius, we might surmise that the latter distinguished between 
the beliefs of the common people and Scipio’s own feelings on the matter—as did 
Polybius (Pol. 10.2.12—13; 10.5.9-10) and Livy (26.19.8), who both suggested that 
Scipio exploited popular superstition to his own advantage. Once again we are left 
tantalized and frustrated: it would have been interesting to know what one of Caesar’s 
most intimate friends and advisers had to say on this matter. 


F4 Cited, together with F1, for uu/gu as ablative of uulgus. There is no reason to 
question the reference to a life of Cassius, and Peter’s tentative emendation of Cassi 
to Caesaris is unwarranted (thus, rightly, Schanz—Hosius 1°. 351). 


F5 The context is Pliny’s account of human and animal anatomy. The fragment is 
unassigned, but may come from a life of Marius. For this and other possible alterna- 
tives see introduction. Plut. Marius 6.5—7 has the same story of Marius’ endurance of 
painful surgery to remove varicose veins; he adds the additional detail that after one 
leg had been treated, Marius left the veins in the other leg on the grounds that the 
cure was worse than the disease. 

For the suggestion that Plut. Mar. 45.8—10 (=C. Piso 28 F1) should be attributed to 
Oppius, see the introduction to C. Piso (no. 28). 


F6 The context for F6 is the allegation that Pompey behaved with arrogance and 
cruelty when dealing with his Roman captives after defeating them on Sulla’s behalf 
in Sicily in 82 Bc. Plutarch then goes on to warn the reader about Oppius’ prejudices, 
and proceeds to redress the balance by insisting on the numbers of enemies of Sulla 
whom Pompey helped to escape, and the fact that he could demonstrate mercy. 
The comment about friends and enemies of Caesar makes it clear that Oppius dealt 
frankly with both—something that is confirmed by this fragment in comparison with 
F7-8—but Plutarch does not indicate the nature of his work(s), on which see the 
introduction. 

Q. Valerius Soranus is described by Cicero as /itteratissimus omnium togatorum 
(de oral. 3.43), and his death is mentioned again at Plut. mor. 278F- 


F7 The context is Plutarch’s account of Caesar’s excellent horsemanship, exempli- 
fied by the fact that on his first journey from Rome to Gaul he reached the Rhone 
in seven days. Pliny nat. 7.91 evinces the same admiration for Caesar’s capacity to 
compose several letters at the same time. Much of this section must derive from 
Oppius; Plutarch says that Caesar was the first to use letters to converse with his 
friends, but he must actually mean letters in code (see introduction, n. 5), rather than 
letters in general. He goes on to tell a story that Suetonius attributes to Oppius (F7), 
followed by an episode where Caesar showed kindness to Oppius, which Suetonius 
also has at Ju/. 72. There can be little doubt that Oppius lies behind all of this; there 
may have been an intermediary source transmitting this material from Oppius to 
Plutarch and Suetonius, but there is no compelling reason why both could not have 
been directly dependent on Oppius. Plutarch gives more details than Suetonius, and 
Townend suggests that his weak command of Latin may have distorted the result; but 
much of the difference between the surviving sources could be due to Suetonius’ 
compression. 
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F8 This story, illustrating Caesar’s frugality, is also found at Plut. Caes. 17.9~10, 
with additional details: the host’s name was Valerius Leo, the episode occurred in 
Mediolanum (Milan), the meal was asparagus dressed with myrrh instead of oil, and 
Caesar reproved his friends for showing greater rudeness by complaining than Leo 
did by serving such a meal. Townend (AJPh 108 (1987), 339) argues that Plutarch 
misunderstood Oppius’ Latin, mistranslating the word muria (‘brine’) as ‘myrrh’. 
In any case conditum means ‘kept’, ‘preserved’, or ‘seasoned’ and is clearly contrasted 
with uiridum, meaning green or ‘virgin’ olive oil. Whatever, the oil was clearly 
unpalatable. The occasion for Caesar’s presence in Milan is unknowable, but in 
Plutarch’s life the story follows an account of his astonishingly swift journey from 
Rome to Gaul in 58 BC. 


41 
L. Cornelius Balbus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The fragment is attributed to Balbus the familiarissimus Caesaris, which makes it 
certain that the elder Balbus is meant (thus Peter 2. Ixii, against the idea that it 
could be his nephew, the younger Balbus, who is known as the author of exegetica 
in eighteen books: Macr. 3.6.16). The nature of the work is a matter for conjecture, 
but if the testimonia printed here are reliable, it would be a historical memoir (see 
introduction). 

The story of the discovery of the tomb of Capys and its portentous inscription, 
obviously a post euentum fabrication, must have originated at Capua; and it was 
probably there that it reached the ears of Balbus, who is later recorded as patron of the 
colony (CIL 10.3854: L. Cornelio L. [f-| Balbo cos. patr. d. ¢. d.). Capys, the legendary 
founder of Capua, is variously identified in other sources (for details see comm. on 
Coelius Antipater 15 F61), But if Turnebus’ emendation of the text is correct, and i/lo 
read in place of i/io or iulo, the ‘prophecy’ clearly alludes to the oldest and most widely 
accepted version, namely that the founder was Capys, the Trojan mentioned in the 
Iliad (20.239), the son of Assaracus and father of Anchises, and therefore an ancestor 
of Caesar. It is less clear why Caesar’s murderers are described as his consanguinei 
(‘kinsmen’). That it simply means ‘close associates’ or even ‘fellow citizens’ is a weak 
interpretation; otherwise it could be an allusion to the rumour that Brutus was really 
Caesar’s son (Plut. Brut. 5.2). 

For the Julian colony at Capua, established by a law of 59 BC and comprising 20,000 
Roman citizens, see Vell. 2.44.4; Suet. Ju/. 20.3; App. 4c. 2.10.35, and for Capua’s 
famous vessels, see M. Frederiksen, Campania (London, 1984), 297-8. 


42 
M. Valerius Messalla Rufus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl This fragment comes from a long section (7.173-9) in which Pliny records 
various cases of individuals who revived after being taken for dead. Pliny’s reference 
to ‘several others’ (p/erique) might suggest that his citation of Messalla is second 
hand, and Minzer (Bettrdge ... Plinius, 115, 279) supposed that all the Roman 
examples, including Tubero, derive from an alphabetical list in Varro, who therefore 
himself drew on Messalla Rufus. This is improbable. Not only does Pliny explicitly 
identify as such the examples taken from Varro (nal. 7.176—7; cf. Gran. Lic. 28.17—21: 
contrast nat. 7.180 where Verrius Flaccus is clearly identified at the outset as Pliny’s 
principal source for instances of sudden death), but Miinzer has to assume that Varro 
included this material in a work written at the very end of his life, accept Mommsen’s 
erroneous identification of (Acilius) Aviola (7.173) with the M. Acilius who was 
suffect consul in 33 (CIL 1’ p. 345: contra, Groag PIR’ A71), and suppose that he died 
soon after his year of office. In fact, the ill-digested character of Pliny’s discussion 
betrays rather the maladroit combination of excerpts from different sources, and if 
the alphabetical order is not the result of accident, it may be due to Pliny himself (for 
other instances in the Natural History, not all necessarily owed to his source(s), 
cf. A. J. Stevenson in L. Holford-Strevens, A. Vardi (eds.), The Worlds of Aulus Gellius 
(Oxford, 2004), 131). Pliny’s first two examples (Aviola and L. Lamia) probably 
come from Val. Max. 1.8.12. Then follows the citation of Messalla Rufus. Pliny 
now, however, digresses onto Greek instances of souls in a state of temporary dis- 
embodiment, to which he clumsily appends a note on female susceptibility to 
catalepsy and a reference to the zrept 77s amvovu of Heraclides of Pontus. Only then 
does he cite Varro’s instances of the revival of the seeming dead, to which he adds, 
by association, a story of the false prediction of an executed captive in the naval war 
against Sex. Pompeius. 

Rather than Varro drawing on Messalla Rufus, Messalla himself may therefore 
have been reflecting an interest in stories of this type recently espoused by Varro 
(Mirsch assigns Pliny nat. 7.176—7 to book 1 Fio of the ant. rer. hum.) but the subject 
already had a long history. In the fifth century Democritus included a discussion 
of such phenomena in his On (the things in) Hades (Procl. in Platonis rem publicam 
614b, 2.113 Kroll=F1 Diels; H. B. Gottschalk, Phronesis 31 (1986), go—1), and the 
topic was treated in a variety of contexts in Greek works—to emphasize Empedocles’ 
dualism of body and soul, to document the expertise of sharp-eyed doctors 
like Asclepiades of Bithynia or the magical powers of miracle-workers, or to 
introduce a prophecy or vision (J. D. P. Bolton, Aristeas of Proconnesus (Oxford, 1962), 
148-56; H. B. Gottschalk, Heraclides of Pontus (Oxford, 1980), 18-22; H. Grassl, 
GB 12/13 (1985/6), 214-18). There is no indication of any such interest on 
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Messalla’s part: he presumably included the episode as a curiosity, perhaps 
illustrating (as in Pliny) the hazards of human existence and capitalizing on a 
recurrent source of anxiety: even modern British mortuaries are equipped with an 
escape mechanism, and the difficulty of establishing death definitively was well 
recognized in antiquity (see e.g. Cels. 2.6.12—16). Cf. further H. Grassl, GB 12/13 
(1985/6), esp. 219-21. 

C. Aelius Tubero cannot be further identified or dated, although Syme suggests 
a late second century/early first century date (4A 305). Val. Max. 4.4.8—9, Pliny nat. 
33.142, and Plut. Aem. Paul. 5.6-8; 28.11-13; mor. 198B-—C (cf. also Val. Max. 4.3.7; 
Pliny nat. 33.142 (both confused)) preserve details of the modest means and habits 
of the early second-century Aelii (Tuberones) but the source of their information 
cannot be determined. 


F2 Messalla must be Pliny’s sole source for his data about the sacred triens of the 
Servilii and hence for the details about the ritual in the opening sentence as well as the 
material directly quoted from Messalla: Messalla himself will have been acquainted 
with the vounger P. Servilius Isauricus (cos. 48; 41), who was, like him, an augur 
(Fest. 476) and an earlier Servilius Caepio, Brutus’ adoptive father, had probably 
been married to his cousin Hortensia (/nscr. de Délos, 1622; F Miinzer, Romische 
Adelsparteien und Adelsfamilien (Stuttgart, 1920), 342-7). As H. Zehnacker shows 
(Studi Laura Breglia (1987), 10), trientem aereum implies that the object of the ritual 
was a coin, not a third of a pound of bronze, and cannot therefore antedate the third 
century Bc. The predictive qualities of the ériens run parallel to that of (e.g.) the 
myrtle-trees whose relative state of health supposedly reflected changes in the balance 
of power between senate and people (Pliny mat. 15.120—1), but the use of an inanimate 
object and specifically of a coin (and a mere /riens at that) are highly distinctive 
features, not readily explicable, although (originally bronze) coins were presented 
by individuals on 1 January as harbingers of prosperity for the coming year and 
were used (later) as a talisman in other ways, primarily in relation to their images 
(cf. M. Meslin, La Féte des kalendes de janvier dans l’empire romaine (Brussels, 1970), 
39-41, 43-4; R. Pera, RIN 95 (1993), 347-61). Zehnacker’s suggestion (ibid. 10-14, 
16-17) that the (monetary) /riens represents a reaction against the introduction of true 
monetary valuations in the centuriate organization and a conscious endorsement of 
the earlier use of pre-monetary bronze for this purpose lacks any foundation, and 
Pliny’s avowed ignorance shows that Messalla, whose /erunt (‘they say’) potentially 
distances him from the claims of the Servilii, offered no explanation of the origins 
of the ritual. Like the tomb of the Servilii outside the Porta Capena (Cic. Tusc. 1.13), 
also probably no earlier than the third century (Miinzer, Rom. Adelsparteten, 136), the 
distinctiveness of the claim to this talisman and the splendour of the annual rites 
advertised the status of the gens and reinforced its sense of common identity, perhaps 
apparent in instances of political co-operation at least among close relatives (Miinzer, 
Rom. Adelsparteien, 136, 142-6, 245-6; for such gens cults, tombs, etc. cf. C. J. Smith, 
The Roman Clan (Cambridge, 2006), 44-50). That would be of particular significance 
if it embraced the descendants of the C. Servilius who had apparently taken plebeian 
status (E. Badian, PBSR 52 (1984), 50), as well as those who had remained patricians. 
An ironic pendant to the triens was provided by the gold of Tolosa whose alleged 
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misappropriation ruined Q. Servilius Caepio (cos. 106) and which became proverbial 
as a cause of misfortune (Gell. 3.9.7; cf. Iustin. 32.3.9-11; Strabo 188; Dio fr. 90; 
Miunzer, Rom. Adelsparteien, 291-3; T. P. Wiseman, Pegasus 48 (2005), 14-22). 

Stylistically the fragment shows the same clarity of exposition and precision of 
thought and expression, with a calculated use of balance and antithesis to reinforce 
the sense, that characterizes the citations from the De auspiciis in Gell. 13.15.4; 16.15 
Macr. 1.9.14 (cf. Bardon, Litt. inconnue, 1. 309—10). 


43 
M. Actorius Naso 


COMMENTARY 


F1 Suetonius mentions a series of alleged conspiracies in which Julius Caesar was 
involved in the mid-60s BC; they belong with other rumours which circulated about a 
‘first Catilinarian Conspiracy’. Cn. Calpurnius Piso was alleged to have been part of 
this obscure plot, and Sallust gives a thumbnail sketch of an impoverished nobleman 
who was independently seeking to overthrow the republic, and threw in his lot with 
Catiline and Autronius, in a plan to murder the consuls of 65 Bc and members of the 
senate (Sall. Ca. 18-19). This is supported by allegations made by Cicero in his 
speech im toga candida (Asc. 92C=71 Stangl; cf. 83C=64—5 Stangl for Cicero on 
Crassus’ complicity, and a vaguer reference to Piso’s character at 66C=53 Stangl), 
and repeated subsequently in Cic. Su//. 67-8 and Mur. 81. Thereafter the accounts 
begin to diverge: in Sallust, Catiline gives the signal too soon, but Suetonius quotes 
Tanusius Geminus (44 F1), M. Bibulus’ Edicts and a speech of Curio the Elder 
(F12 Malcovati) to implicate Caesar and suggest that it was he who gave the sign too 
soon. In Sallust (Cas. 19), Crassus was behind Piso’s propraetorian command in 
Spain, which was motivated by knowledge of the enmity between Piso and Pompey 
(cf. Dio 36.44.4—5 for the senate being desirous to remove him from the city). For 
Piso’s position as quaestor pro praetore (cf. CIL 1°.2.749=ILS 875) see J. P. V. D. 
Balsdon, JRS 52 (1962), 134-5. Piso was killed by Spanish cavalry under his com- 
mand, some said at Pompey’s instigation (cf. Dio 46.44.5). Sallust (Cat, 21.3) hints 
that Catiline and Piso had an arrangement similar to that which Naso and Curio claim 
for Caesar. For the so-called first conspiracy see Syme, Sa/lust, 83-102; R. Seager, 
Historia 13 (1964), 338-47. 

The Ambranians are otherwise unknown, which has prompted many attempts to 
emend the text (see apparatus). The most plausible suggestion (both historically 
and palaeographically) is that it refers to the Ambrones, who were either a Ligurian 
people (thus M. E. Deutsch, CPh 16 (1921), 256-9, with reference to Plut. Mar. 19) 
or a surviving remnant of the Ambrones who were defeated with the Cimbri and 
Teutones at Aquae Sextiae in rot. 


F2 The fragment occurs in Suetonius’ list of stories about Caesar’s colourful 
sex-life, which ends (52.3) with Curio’s famous quip that he was a man for all women 
and a woman for all men (omnium mulierum uirum et omnium uirorum mulierem). 
There is a problem in the text (see apparatus): none of the earliest MSS actually 
gives the author’s name as Naso, which occurs only in the recentiores and appears to 
be a correction. From there it is a further jump to the conclusion that ‘Naso’ is the 
same M. Actorius Naso who was cited forty-one chapters earlier, at 9.3 (=F 1); Naso 
without further qualification would normally mean Ovid, but it is unlikely that lost 
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Ovidian verses would have included information about Caesar, or even about his 
mistresses. If Naso is incorrectly restored, the true reading is not recoverable, 
except by open-ended conjecture. For general discussion see Deutsch, C7 17 (1921), 
161-3, with the suggestion that the text refers to (Attius) Varus, who fought against 
Caesar and died at Munda, but is not known to have written anything. 

Bogudes (as here; in Strabo Bogos, in Dio Bogouas, and in the Bell. Alex. 62 Bogus 
or Bogas) ruled Mauretania until the end of the Roman republic alongside Bocchus 
(Strabo 17.828; cf. Pliny mat. 5.19 for Mauretania Bogutiana). Their support for 
Caesar against Curio led to their being named kings in 49 Bc (Dio 41.42.7); in 
47 Bogudes provided troops for Q, Cassius (Bell. Alex. 62); later that year he sided 
with Caesar against Juba (B4/r. 25). He made a significant contribution at Munda in 
45 (Dio 43.36.1; 38.2). After Caesar’s death he supported Antony by attacking Spain 
(Dio 48.45.1-3; App. 4c. 5.26.103). He was present at Actium (Plut. Ani. 61.2; Dio 
30.6.4) and died in Methone when besieged by Agrippa (Strabo 8.359; Dio 50.11.3; 
Porph. adst. 1.25). See also Strabo 17.827 for Bogudes’ gifts to his wife; no other 
source refers to Caesar’s affair, which, if genuine, must have occurred during the 
African campaign (47-46). 


44 
Tanusius Geminus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The attribution of this fragment to Tanusius rather than Gabinius is not a 
conjecture of Niese (as e.g. Syme, Sa//us!, 193 n. 58, implies) but the reading of F 
(Vat. Gr. 1329) and a marginal variant in g (Vat. Gr. 174) and v (Milan, Ambros. G93 
sup.) that probably derives from a supplementary MS of independent value used by 
the copyist of the archetype of all the surviving MSS of Strabo’s Geography (W. Aly, 
De Strabonis codice rescripto (Rome, 1956), 247-53; id., Strabonis Geographica 4 
(Berlin, 1957), 75; 124; A. Diller, The Textual Tradition of Strabo’s Geography 
(Amsterdam, 1975), 32-7). Despite Miinzer’s reservations (RE 4A. 2232-3), it is to 
be preferred to the ‘Gabinius’ of the remaining manuscripts, both because there is no 
known work of a Gabinius to which Strabo could be referring and because Gabinius is 
much the more common name (A. Gabinius (cos. 58 Bc) had appeared earlier in this 
book (796)) and so was more likely to be introduced through a (misguided) correction 
or misreading. 

Sertorius’ ‘discovery’ of the tomb of Antaeus (a mythical giant slain by Hercules) 
reappears in Plut. Sert. 9.6—7, in almost identical terms, and is there explicitly placed 
during his brief sojourn in North Africa after fleeing from Spain (see M. Roller, 7he 
World of Juba IT (New York, London, 2003), 51-4 with bibl.). Plutarch locates the 
tomb not at Linx/Lynx, nr. mod. El-Araisch (where Mela 3.10.106 also presumably 
places it, where he and Pliny nat. 5.3 suppose Antaeus was the ruler and where there 
was an ancient shrine of Hercules-Melgart (Pliny nat. 19.63)) but at Tingis (Tangier), 
supposedly founded by Antaeus (Mela 1.5.26; Pliny mat. 5.2). If not due to a con- 
fusion of names (C. F. Konrad, Plutarch’s Sertorius (Chapel Hill, NC, 1994), 113; cf. 
Strabo 825) or a politically inspired intermediary source (Mazzarino, Pensiero storico, 
2.1. 530 n. 466), that will represent narrative simplification by Plutarch himself, who 
has just described Sertorius’ capture of Tingis. Plutarch may not have used Tanusius 
(at least directly) here; his version may derive from another source, such as Sallust (as 
e.g. Syme, Sallust, 193-4; cf. Scardigli, Die Rimerbiographien Plutarchs (1979) 98-9), 
Juba (Mazzarino |.c.) or Strabo’s own Hypomnemata historika (as e.g. B. Niese, RAM 
38 (1883), 602; F Strenger, Strabos Erdkunde von Libyen (Berlin, 1913), 85). 

So far as the story has any factual basis, it presumably reflects the identification of 
a Libyan royal tomb as that of Antaeus and/or the discovery of some bones of a 
large prehistoric animal (A. Schulten, Sertorius (Leipzig, 1926), 53; C. F Konrad, 
Plutarch’s Sertorius (Chapel Hill, NC, 1994), 113). On the representation of Sertorius 
here and its possible ideological and political implications see esp. Schulten, l.c.; 
J.-M. Pailler, DHA 26.2 (2000), 45-61, esp. 49-52; Roller, The World of Juba II, 
52 n. 70. The version that Antaeus’ bones were taken to Olympia (Schol. Lyk. 663; 
Wernicke RE 1. 2340) simply reworks Philostr. Her. 8.17 on Geryon. 
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Elephants. The behaviour of elephants was perhaps more readily interpreted in 
human terms in antiquity than that of any other animal (cf. Pliny naz. 8.1) and their 
intelligence and co-operative behaviour attracted particular notice (cf. Wellmann, RE 
53. 2252; Opelt, RAC 4 (1959), 1012-15, 1023-4; see also H. H. Scullard, The Elephant 
in the Greek and Roman World (London, 1974); Roller, The World of fuba II, 207-9; 
I, Mastrosa in F. Gasti, E. Romano (eds.), ‘Buoni per pensare.’ Gli animali nel pensiero e 
nella letteratura dell’antichita (Pavia, 2003), 125-46), leading, as here, to numerous 
fictions. There is no exact parallel for Tanusius’ statement about their attempts to 
suppress bush-fires or their scouting activities (though Pliny nat. 8.9, stressing their 
fear of man, and Aelian NA 9.56 report other methods of informing each other of the 
proximity of humans). Pliny nat. 8.12 states that when defeated the elephant offers 
earth and twigs to its conqueror, whilst Aelian (NA 5.49; cf. Pliny nad. 8.3) asserts that 
an elephant dying of its wounds protests to the heavens by throwing up grass or dust. 
Tanusius may draw on the same tradition. 


F2 In 66 the candidates elected to the consulship for 65, P. Cornelius Sulla and 
P. (not L., as Suetonius here) Autronius Paetus, were successfully prosecuted for 
bribery by two of their rivals, L. Aurelius Cotta and L. Manlius Torquatus, who 
subsequently took their place as the consuls of 65. The resentment of Sulla and 
Autronius had evidently prompted accusations that they had planned to assassinate 
and replace Cotta and Torquatus. Such allegations were certainly already current by 
62 (Cic. Su//. 11, etc.), and Suetonius shows that they were further developed and 
exploited against the background of political opposition to the compact of Pompey, 
Crassus, and Caesar in 59 in versions which suggested that Crassus intended to 
emulate Sulla’s purge of his opponents and autocratic rule, with Caesar’s assistance 
(cf. the claims made in Cicero’s Consilia, begun in the same political context: I. 376-7 
with Cicero 39 F4 comm.). The allegations perhaps first surfaced in the vitriolic 
edicts which Caesar’s impotent fellow consul Bibulus issued, targeting Pompey as 
well as his two partners (Cic. Ait. 2.19.5; 20.6; 21.4; Suet. Ju/. 49.2), and were then 
taken up in real or fictitious speeches penned by the elder Curio (cos. 76). Syme 
(Sallust, 96; cf. Strasburger, Caesars Eintritt, 107-8) supposes that Suetonius owes 
his knowledge of the pronouncements of Bibulus and Curio about the conspiracy of 
66/65 to Tanusius. If so, Tanusius would presumably be the source for Suetonius’ 
other citations from these works (Ju/. 49.1-2; 50.1; 52.3). However, that would imply 
that he regularly cited his sources in a way and on a scale uncharacteristic of most 
ancient historiography, and in fact there is no reason why Suetonius should not 
have independently compared these versions, as his own wording seems to suggest. If 
so, we cannot be sure that ‘Tanusius included all the details of the plot recorded in 
Tul. 9.1, but his account clearly elaborated the key allegations about Caesar and 
Crassus to explain its failure. On other allegations of conspiracy in 66/65 cf. Cicero 
(39) F4 and Actorius Naso (43) Fi with comm. 


F3 Caesar’s own account of the events of early 55 (BGall. 4.1-15) provides essential 
background to this fragment. The German tribes of the Usipetes and Tencteri, under 
pressure from the Suebi, crossed the Rhine, initially occupying the territory of the 
Menapii before moving further afield. Fearing Gallic defections (he claims), Caesar 
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moved against them and refused their envoys’ initial request that they be allowed 
to settle in Gaul. When the envoys returned and asked for a three-day interval to 
negotiate a grant of territory from the Ubii, Caesar supposed that they were 
deliberately stalling but promised to advance no more than four miles to secure water 
supplies until they returned the next day, when he would give his response to their 
request. However, after his own cavalry was attacked by the Germans the following 
day, he determined on an engagement, detained the envoys on their return, and 
routed and decimated the Germans; only then were the envoys released. 

Caesar’s account betrays considerable anxiety to justify his actions, presumably 
in tacit response to the accusations of Cato reported by Plutarch and Appian (cf. 
M. Rambaud, L’Art de la déformation historique dans les commentaires de César 
(Paris, 1953), 118-22; J. Szidat, Caesar’s diplomatische Tatigkeit im gallischen Krieg 
(Wiesbaden, 1970), 61-7; W. Gorler, Poetica 8 (1976), esp. 118-19; B. Kremer, Das 
Bild der Kelten bis in augusteische Zeu (Stuttgart, 1994), 171-5). In Cato Min. 51.1—-5, 
where he repeats the story (cf. also Crass. 37.2) but dates it to 51, Plutarch adds that 
Caesar responded to Cato’s proposal with a bitter attack in a letter to the senate, and 
that Cato’s carefully measured and powerful reply set out in detail Caesar’s political 
objectives and strategy from the start of his career. Although Plutarch might have run 
together two separate incidents (relating to 55 and 51 respectively) from two separate 
sources, there is nothing to suggest that in the text, and Cato’s scathing reference to 
the danger posed by ‘sons of Britons and Celts’ (Cato Mi. 51.4) fits well Caesar’s 
justification of his major campaigns of 55 in the Bellum Gallicum (on his relocation 
of Cato’s proposal to 51 BC in the Cato see Pelling, Plutarch and History, 92). This 
supplementary material may then also derive from Tanusius rather than from a 
separate source (as M. Gelzer in E. Kaufman (ed.), Festgabe Paul Kirn (Berlin, 1961), 
46-53, suggesting Munatius Rufus). If so, his version pursued the political aftermath 
of Cato’s proposal in some detail, presumably in the context of the proposal of a 
supplicatio (Plutarch’s ‘sacrifices and celebrations’) for Caesar’s achievements in Gaul 
and Britain at the end of 55 (with Cato speaking as praetor-designate). 

Whether, however, Tanusius cited specifically the breaking of a truce as the basis of 
Cato’s proposal is more problematic. Admittedly, Plutarch explicitly and consistently 
asserts this, but, despite G. Lieberg, Orpheus 27 (2006), 52, Caesar’s account leaves it 
uncertain whether a formal truce as such was concluded for the day the German 
envoys were to return (although it implies that at least some kind of de facto agree- 
ment was reached). Even if, however, such a truce was negotiated, the alleged 
unprovoked attack by the Gallic cavalry will, on Caesar’s version, have broken it, and 
no such truce would be in force when Caesar subsequently launched his own attack. 
Appian is more in harmony with Caesar’s narrative insofar as Cato denounces a 
massacre undertaken while negotiations were still in train, and Fehrle argues that it 
was specifically Caesar’s detention of the German envoys that formed the basis of 
Cato’s argument that Caesar should be surrendered to the enemy (R. Fehrle, Caio 
Uticensis (Darmstadt, 1983), 177-8), though his parallels concern assaults on 
envoys rather than their detention. Yet another version may be implied in the echo of 
Tanusius’ account in Suet. Ju/. 24.3: that what Cato denounced was unprovoked 
aggression against peoples who, even on Caesar’s own admission, had not crossed 
the Rhine with hostile intent against Rome. Although the generalizing nature of 
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Suetonius” summary makes any such inference fragile, it was precisely on this basis 
that the tribune C. Ateius Capito attempted to forestall Crassus’ proposed campaign 
against Parthia at this same juncture (sources in MRR 2. 216). The truth may be that 
Cato made a wide-ranging attack on Caesar’s conduct, incorporating a number of 
different accusations (cf. e.g. the catalogue of charges levelled by Cicero at Piso’s 
conduct in Macedonia in Pis. 84—5; cf. prov. cons. 4-5), and Tanusius may have given it 
more expansive treatment than Appian and Plutarch allow us to see. 


F4 Two difficulties have been detected in the identification of ‘Geminus’ as our 
historian: (i) the cognomen alone cannot identify so obscure an author as Tanusius; 
(ii) this datum about nundinae (for which cf. comm. on Cassius Hemina 6 F18) does 
not fit our (admittedly scanty) knowledge of Tanusius’ history. Peter (2. 51) therefore 
supposed that this fragment should be assigned to Cingius (= Cincius), the author 
of a work De /fastis cited three times for the origin of the names of specific months 
in Macr. 1.12.12, 18, 30, although if emendation is required, ‘Gellius’ merits con- 
sideration: Macrobius has already cited his Annals in 1.8.1 (14 F27) and 1.16.21-4 
(14 F8), and the second passage demonstrates Gellius’ interest in the development of 
the calendar. 

However, neither ‘Cingius’ nor ‘Gellius’ appears with more than minor variants 
elsewhere in Macrobius, and the objections to retaining the transmitted text and 
ascribing our fragment to Tanusius, though substantial, are not insurmountable. 
There is certainly no other known literary Geminus to whom our fragment can 
plausibly be assigned, and the vague use of the cognomen may reflect Macrobius’ own 
ignorance of the identity of the author in question. He certainly drew his citations 
in these chapters (1.12-16), many from historians, from intermediary sources: if, 
as is commonly supposed, one of these was Suetonius’ treatise on the Roman vear 
(literature in Wessner, RE 14. 190-3; P. De Paolis, Lustrum 28-9 (1986-7), 216-17). 
the case for Tanusius is obviously strengthened. Theoretically our fragment could 
come from an otherwise unattested antiquarian work by Tanusius, but, as \facrobius’ 
other citations show, such material had often found a place in earlier historiography. 
Nor need we suppose that Tanusius’ own history covered the regal period, since this 
datum could easily have appeared in a digression (cf. Rutilius Rufus 21 F13 comm. for 
the possibility that Rutilius included a similar digression in his Historiae in the 
context of sumptuary legislation). One at least of Dio’s sources, for example, noted 
the catastrophic consequences of the coincidence of the first day of the year with the 
nundinae in 52 BC (40.47.1-2; cf. Macr. 1.13.17 (77 BC)) and interpreted the inter- 
calation of a day in 41 as an attempt to avoid such a coincidence in 40 BC (48.33.45 
cf. Lydus mens. 4.10; Michels, Calendar, 164-7; Chr. Bennett, ZPE 147 (2004), 171-2, 
175-9): that might provide an opportunity for an antiquarian account of the origins of 
nundinae if the superstition itself was not a later invention (as Rtipke, Kalender, 582-7; 
cf. Mommsen, Chron. 23-5, 282-7, 296-9). 

Two further problems attend the fragment: 

(i) Macrobius’ diem nundinarum. . .coepisse celebrari (‘that the market days began 
to be celebrated’) has been variously interpreted. Some (e.g. O. E. Hartmann, Ueber 
die romische Gerichisverfassung (Gottingen, 1886), 82 n. 2) suppose Macrobius to mean 
that xundinae first began to be observed formally (e.g. as festivals (feriae)) after the fall 
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of the monarchy because the people had then started making offerings to Servius at 
eight-day intervals, a supposition presumably based on the rites held at the tomb eight 
days after the funeral, the nouemdiale sacrum (on the controversy about the status 
of nundinae as feriae cf. Macr. 1.16.28-30; Rupke, Kalender, 274-80). However, since 
the wider context is concerned with rival dates for the establishment of nundinae, 
Macrobius probably means that, according to ‘Geminus’, (regular) market days 
only came into existence in the early republic (a date advocated by Rtipke, 0.c. 225-8 
and in G. Binder, K. Ehlich (eds.), Kommunikation in politischen und kultischen 
Gemeinschafien (Trier, 1996), esp. 82-5) 

(ii) If this is correct, Macrobius’ apparent reference to Varro as in agreement with 
(and so perhaps later than) ‘Geminus’ (cf. Miinzer, Bettrdge . . . Plinius, 185-6) creates 
a further problem, since Macrobius himself (1.3.20) has Varro attribute the establish- 
ment of nundinae to Servius. This does, however, accord with the view of Cassius 
Hemina (6 F18) cited in the sentence immediately preceding our fragment, and 
Varro’s explanation elsewhere of the purpose of nundinae (rust. 2 pr.1 and ap. Serv. 
georg. 1.275 (perhaps implying that in Varro’s view nundinae were dies feriati from 
the outset); cf. Men. sat. F186 Astbury = F186 Cébe; Pliny nat. 18.13 with Miinzer, 
Beitrdge ... Plinius, 255) is also in harmony with Hemina. Unless Macrobius means 
that Varro (while attributing the establishment of nundinae to Servius) agreed with 
his datum on plebeian offerings to Servius after his death, his statement that ‘Varro 
too agrees with this account’ should probably therefore be taken as a reference to 
Hemina’s version, not that of ‘Geminus.’ In that case the ‘Geminus’ citation forms 
a parenthesis (perhaps the result of a misplaced insertion into the initial text), and 
nothing can be inferred about the relation of ‘Geminus” version to Varro’s. 

‘Geminus’’ version is clearly a reworking of the tradition going back to Hemina 
and, like Hemina’s version (R. T. Ridley, K/io 57 (1975), 151-2), reflects conceptions 
of Servius Tullius as the champion of popular interests. It must have some unknown 
relationship to the assertion in Macrobius (in strikingly similar language) that a 
coincidence of nundinae with the nones was avoided to prevent a popular uprising 
in support of monarchy because after the expulsion of the kings the nones were 
celebrated by large crowds as Servius’ birthday (Macr. 1.13.18); such celebrations 
would include rituals in honour of the deceased at his tomb (cf. Weinstock RE 8A. 
923-4; Livy’s assertion (1.49.1) that Servius was denied burial tout court may be his 
own invention (cf. Ogilvie ad loc., contrasting DH 4.40.5)). If Tanusius is the author 
of our fragment, it may reflect the influence of offerings to deceased popular leaders 
in the late republic (Weinstock, Divus Julius, 295, 364-7), as well as traditions of 
offerings (parentatio) at the supposed tombs of Acca Larentia and Tarpeia (Wissowa, 
RuK? 233-4; cf. Piso 9 F7 with commentary). Conceptions of a benefactor or saviour 
as a ‘parent’ (parens) or ‘father’, issuing, from 63 BC onward, in the specific concept 
of the ‘father of the fatherland’ (Weinstock, Divus Julius, 200-5), will also be in 
play. F Coarelli, Eutopia Ns 1 (2001), 7-43 offers a speculative and implausible 
identification of the site of the supposed offerings to Servius. 


45 
Cornelius Nepos 


COMMENTARY 


F1_ For passage a see also commentary on Hemina 6 Fo. As far as Nepos is con- 
cerned, we should note Gellius’ de Homero, which clearly implies that Nepos spoke 
only of Homer and did not make Hesiod his contemporary, as Hemina did. This 
would seem to tell against Miinzer’s otherwise quite unproven assumption (Beitrdage 
... Plinius, 336) that Gellius took the citation of Hemina from Nepos. Rohde’s 
argument (RAM 36 (1881), 422 n. 1) that it was Varro (following Hemina?) who made 
Homer and Hesiod contemporaries (cf. Gell. 3.11.3), whereas Nepos made Homer 
the senior, seems to us highly plausible. Nepos’ date for Homer’s akme (911/10 BC) 
obviously causes difficulties for those (Rohde, Jacoby, etc: see introduction, n. 31) who 
assume that Nepos simply adopted Apollodorus’ Greek dates, given the evidence of 
other sources that Apollodorus placed Homer’s akme in 944/3 (FGrHist 244 F63a-b). 
Their assumption that Nepos misinterpreted Apollodorus begs the question. Later 
Latin sources, including Cicero (rep. 2.18) and Solinus (40.16), are closer to Nepos’ 
date (cf. also Vell. 1.5.3, Pliny nat. 7.74), and may depend on him; but the issue is very 
complex. For extended discussion see Rohde, RAM 36 (1881), 532-48. 

Passage b is highly problematic, most obviously because what Jerome appears to 
attribute to Nepos (a date of 876 Bc for Homer) conflicts both with Gellius’ evidence 
in a and with his own dating (1104 Abr.=g13 Bc). The matter is complicated by 
the fact that Jerome cites Nepos, along with Apollodorus and Ephorus (accepting 
Scaliger’s undoubtedly correct emendation), indirectly, through the mysterious 
Latina historia (on which see further below). Peter (2. li n. 2) suggested wholesale 
corruption, and proposed a rearrangement of the text to make it coincide with 
Gellius; others have been more cautious and have tried to reconcile the two versions. 
G. Puccioni (La fortuna medievale della origo gentis Romanae (Messina and Florence, 
1958), 140-1) argues that Jerome’s c/aruit refers to the akme of Homer (dated by 
Nepos to 876), and Gellius’ uixisse to his date of birth; but this is a strained inter- 
pretation that raises many other difficulties. More plausibly Rohde (RAM 36 (1881) 
402 n. 1), Jacoby (Apollodors Chronik, 105-6 and comm. on FGrHist 70 F102 and 244 
F63e), and A. A. Mosshammer (The Chronicle of Eusebius and the Greek Chronographic 
Tradition (Lewisburg, Pa., 1979), 196) suppose that the Latina historia is giving 
Ephorus’ date for Homer. However, whereas Rohde seems to believe that Nepos 
cited Ephorus, and himself gave (more or less) the figures before the foundation of 
Rome and the first Olympiad as part of his report of what Ephorus wrote, Jacoby 
apparently supposes that the author of the Latina historia arbitrarily altered Nepos’ 
own figures for the akme of Homer (which he put in 913) to make them fit Ephorus’ 
date for the akme (876)—but still put this notice under 913 because he knew that 
Nepos in fact put Homer’s akme then or in a neighbouring year. 
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That the text of the Latina historia is to some extent garbled, at least in its impli- 
cation that Apollodorus put Homer’s akme in 876, seems to us (despite Puccioni) 
inescapable. Beyond that, however, the simplest solution seems to be that Nepos did 
register the (discordant) view of Ephorus which dated Homer’s akme to 876 while 
himself placing it in c.g13 (which directly or indirectly explains Jerome’s placing of 
this notice under 913). The main drawback to this view is that then, according to the 
Latina historia, Nepos gave years ‘before the first Olympiad’ for Ephorus’ dating of 
Homer, but according to Gellius gave years ‘before the foundation of Rome’ for his 
own dating. Perhaps he gave both forms of dating in both instances. 

The Latina historia and the identity of its author have inevitably been much dis- 
cussed. Mommsen believed that it was a fuller version of the Origo gentis Romanae 
(Ges. Schr. 7. 441, 617-18, 627-30 for supposed fragments in Jerome’s Chronicle), a 
view recently revived by G. Brugnoli, Eutopia § (1996), 35-42. 


F2 For the various authors quoted alongside Nepos in these passages see com- 
mentary on Hemina 6 F1. For the attribution of this fragment to the Chronica see 
introduction, I. 399. If Tertullian is right, Nepos also offered a rationalizing 
euhemeristic account of Saturn. Although a later context is possible (e.g. the 
dedication of the temple of Saturn), by far the most likely place for it would have 
been an account of the legends of pre-Romulean Rome and early Italy in the early part 
of the Chronica. For the role of euhemerism in salvaging the historicity of myth in 
ancient historiography cf. e.g. R. Drews, Historia 14 (1965), 132-5. 

Whatever the relationship between the various passages (see comm. on Hemina 6 
F1), the citations all presumably derive from a common source (thus Peter, Gesch. 
Lit. 2. 258), which may have taken the citation of Hemina from Nepos (so Leuze, 
RhM 66 (1911), 242 n. 1). 


F3-6 On the attribution of these fragments to the Chronica see introduction, I. 399. 
F3 See commentary on Lutatius 32 Fo. 


F4 Nepos’ synchronism is accurate enough: Archilochus probably lived c.680—640 
(cf. D, A. Campbell, Greek Lyric Poetry (London, 1967), 137), which corresponds to 
the period when the Romans regarded Tullus Hostilius, their third king, as having 
reigned (672/1 to 641/o for Polybius and Cicero (cf. Walbank, Comm. 1. 665-9), 
668/7 to 637/6 for Livy). Most other sources give an earlier date for Archilochus 
(Cic. Tusc. 1.3 (regnante Romulo); Tatian ad Gr. 31; Clem. Alex. Sirom. 1.131), based 
on his own reference in his poetry (fr. 19 West) to Gyges of Lydia, whom they 
assumed (wrongly) to have reigned some decades earlier (Hdt. 1.12.2, etc.). The only 
other source to share Nepos’ dating for Archilochus is the notice in Eusebius’ kanon 
under Ol. 29.1 (=664/3 BC), which Jacoby explained by assuming that both 
Nepos and Eusebius depended on Apollodorus (Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik, 142-50, 
CQ 35 (1941), 97-109). But Apollodorus gave the early date for Gyges, dating his 
reign to 716-679 Bc, as A. A. Mosshammer has pointed out (The Chronicle of Eusebius 
and the Greek Chronographic Tradition (Lewisburg, Pa., 1979), 215-16). He and 
other scholars who have recently dealt with the issue (ibid. 201-17; CSCA 10 (1977), 
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106-7; 126-9; B. M. Lavelle, CPh 97 (2002), 344) have attempted by various means 
to reconcile this with what they take to be Apollodorus’ later date for Archilochus, 
but perhaps the correct explanation is that Nepos and Eusebius did not depend on 
Apollodorus. 


F5 For the details of the sedition and trial of M. Manlius Capitolinus see Oakley, 
Comm. 1. 476-568. The version of Nepos is heterodox: that of Varro (52 F2, with 
comm.), in which he is hurled from the Tarpeian rock, is found in all other sources 
(Livy 6.20.12, Val. Max. 6.3.1a, Plut. Cam. 36.8, Flor. 1.17.8, Dio fr. 26.2, Zon. 
7.23.10). It is worth noting, however, that Nepos’ version may be connected with a 
variant recorded by Livy (6.20.12), that Manlius was tried by duwmuiri (cf. Mommsen, 
RF 2. 193; Miinzer, RE 14. 1173-4; Wiseman, Roman Studies, 241). In another 
passage (1.26.6) Livy reports that flogging was the standard punishment under the 
duumviral procedure, which has been interpreted to mean scourging to death: 
W. Oldfather, 7APhA 39 (1908), 49-72; contra, Oakley, Comm. 1. 490, 563-5. 


F6 The part of the period which contains the sentence of Nepos (qui oritur ... 
quinto) is transmitted only by the third class of the manuscripts of Solinus (on which 
see I. 122-3; Rouse in Texts and Transmission, 391-3). Although Mommsen (So/inus? 
(1895), Ixxix—xciii) believed that material in these manuscripts was the work of an 
interpolator (challenged by H. Walter, Die ‘Collectanea rerum memorabilium’ des 
C. Iulius Solinus (Wiesbaden, 1969)), the issue does not affect the authenticity of our 
fragment, which was accepted by Mommsen himself (0.c. xcii). 

Alexander was born in 356 Bc. Plutarch (Alex. 3.5), giving the synchronism with 
the fire of the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, dates the two events to late July, but the 
evidence of Aristobulus about Alexander’s age at his death (Arr. anab. 7.28.1) points 
to October. The latter should probably be accepted, though Plutarch’s date mav be 
that of the fire. The synchronism is first known to have been made by Hegesias of 
Magnesia (Plut. d/ex. 3.6= FGrHis! 142 F3) and was repeated by Timaeus (Cic. nat. 
deor. 2.69=FGrHist 566 F150; cf. Cic. diu. 1.47). See A. B. Bosworth on Arrian 1.46 
(Oxford, 1980). 

356 Bc should, on Nepos’ foundation date of 751/o0 (F1; see introduction, I. 400), 
be 395 a.u.c. Unger (RAM 35 (1880), 15) therefore plausibly emended the transmitted 
trecenlesimo octogensimo quinto (‘in the 385th year’) to /recentesimo nonagensimo quinto 
(‘in the 395th year’), 1.e. ccclxxx<x>v (we have not been able to check whether the 
manuscripts have the number in full or in Roman numerals). The corruption is 
easy (for similar corruptions in a.u.c. dates cf. Hemina 6 F4o; Livy 31.1.4) and the 
simplicity of the correction militates against Mommsen’s initial supposition in his 
first edition of Solinus (1864: Ixiv) that the figure is the work of his interpolator. 
Although there is no reason to suppose that Nepos systematically gave a.u.c. dates 
throughout (Apollodorus, for example, certainly used no such system), he may well 
have done so at specific intervals or for particularly significant events such as the birth 
of Alexander. 

There remains the problem, however, that Nepos correlates this date with the 
consulship of M. Fabius Ambustus and T: Quinctius Capitolinus (=354 Bc Varr.). 
If that consulship is dated to 356 BC, it implies that in the mid-fourth century 
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Nepos had two years more than any other known chronology of that period. This 
is clearly implausible and some error or confusion has to be assumed. 

Unger, supposing that Nepos’ republican chronology was identical with the later 
‘Varronian’ chronology and included the four dictator years of the late fourth century, 
suggested that Nepos confused the consuls of 356 Bc (Varr.), when Fabius also held 
the consulship (for the second time), with those of 354 Bc (Varr.). This might receive 
support from the fact that Fabius’ colleague in Varronian 356, M. Popillius Laenas, 
appeared instead of Quinctius under Varronian 354 in some of Livy’s sources 
(7.18.10; for a (tentative) different explanation cf. Oakley, Comm. 2. 195: Wirth’s 
notion (67 n. 30) that the confusion is with T. Quinctius Capitolinus, tr. mil. cos. pot. in 
368, lacks all probability). 

However, as noted at I. 400 n. 26, Leuze rejected the notion that Nepos included 
the dictator years (supposing at the same time that Nepos assigned two years to the 
Second Decemvirate in the mid-fifth century as opposed to the one year in the fasti 
Capitolini and presumably the similar ‘Varronian’ chronology). This implies that on 
Nepos’ system the consulship of M. Fabius Ambustus and T. Quinctius Capitolinus 
equates to 350 BC. Leuze therefore argued (Rom. Jahrzahlung, 173-4) that Fabius’ 
first consulship (=360 BC on the Varronian chronology but 356 on Nepos’) has been 
confused with his third, that of Varronian 354. For a possible instance of a comparable 
confusion cf. Sulpicius Blitho 55 Fr. 

Gell. 17.21.28 puts the birth of Alexander in ‘about’ the 4ooth year a.u.c. (=354 BC 
on the ‘Varronian’ chronology, 351 BC on Leuze’s reconstruction of Nepos’ 
chronology). How this is to be explained is unclear but it does not justify Peter’s 
view (ad loc.) that Solinus’ text has contaminated Nepos with Varro. 


F7 This fragment could belong to the Chronica (thus Miinzer, Beitrdge ... Plinius, 
334-6, with further speculations on the Nepotan origin of other material in this 
passage of Pliny). Given his origin, Nepos could well have mentioned the arrival 
of Antenor and the Eneti in Italy, as Livy did; Livy’s account of the Veneti/Eneti 
(1.1.1~3) closely resembles that given here. For the legend of the Asiatic origin of the 
Veneti see commentary on Cato 5 F58. The passage comes from Pliny’s description 
of the southern shore of the Pontus. On Cromna (Barrington Atlas, 86C2) see Ruge, 
RE tt. 1974; it appears (as Kp@uva) as a town of the Eneti in Homer J/. 2.855. 


F8 Nepos could have told the story of Demaratus (first attested in Pol. 6.11a.7; for 
other sources see Walbank, Comm. 1. 673) in his account of the regal period in 
the Chronica (cf. Rawson, Intellectual Life, 200). The story was chronographically 
important because it provided one of the earliest synchronisms between the histories 
of Greece and Rome: if Tarquinius Priscus was the son of Demaratus, his reign must 
have begun roughly one generation after Cypselus established his tyranny at Corinth 
(according to Greek chronographers in ¢.657 BC). On this issue and its implications 
see O. de Cazanove, MEFRA 100 (1988), 615-48; Cornell, Beginnings, 122-7, and see 
comm. on Fabius 1 F9. 

Pliny is here talking about the origin of painting, and says that Ecphantus of 
Corinth was the first to use colour. Although he promises to show presently (mox 
docebimus) that this Ecphantus was different from the Ecphantus mentioned by 
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Nepos as a follower of Demaratus, Pliny does not in fact do so. This promise must 
nevertheless be connected in some way with Pliny’s later reference, at 35.152, to three 
other artists who are said to have accompanied Demaratus from Corinth to Etruria. 
These were the ‘coroplasts’ (clay-modellers) Eucheir, Diopus, and Eugrammus. At 
least two of these names are ‘significant names’ (Eucheir=‘handy’; Eugrammus= 
‘good at drawing’; the precise meaning of Diopus is unclear, but it may be some- 
thing similar), and it is too much of a coincidence that the painter Ecphantus (‘the 
exhibitor’) has a name of the same type. Pliny evidently refers to a tradition, a version 
of which was in Nepos, that Demaratus had arrived accompanied by several kinds of 
suitably named craftsmen who were responsible for bringing Greek art to Italy. The 
story itself is a naive personification of a real cultural fact, namely that Etrusco-Italic 
art in the seventh century BC was heavily influenced by Greek ideas, motifs, and 
techniques, with the strongest influence coming from Corinth. See the classic study of 
A. Blakeway, JRS 25 (1935), 129-49, and, more recently, G. Colonna, ArchClass 13 
(1961), 9-24; D. Musti in M. Cristofani (ed.), Etruria e Lazto arcaico (Rome, 1987), 
139-53; FE Zevi in L ‘incidenza dell’antico. Studi E. Lepore t (Naples, 1994), 291-314. 


F9 There is no mention of Nepos in Gellius’ citation, and while it is possible that 
in chronicis refers to his work (thus Minzer, Bettrdge ... Plinius, 336), it is far from 
certain (Peter did not include the passage). On the other hand, Gellius elsewhere 
shows knowledge of Nepos’ Chronica, and while chronict in 17.21.1 covers more than 
Nepos’ work, the unusual use of the Greek term might nevertheless point in his 
direction (or possibly in that of Apollodorus, quoted in 17.4.5). One may note a 
similar problem in Gellius’ citations in 4.18 and 6.19.1-4 concerning the trials of the 
Scipios (on which cf. comm. on Antias 25 F49g—52). At 6.18.11 he cites Nepos’ 
exempla (on another matter;=Peter exempla Fz); it is a reasonable inference that 
in exemplis repositum est. id exemplum at 6.19.1-2 also refers to Nepos’ work and a 
possible one that 4.18 (haec duo exempla) comes from the same source, but the matter 
is far from certain; in both cases the summaries (which are authorial) say that the 
material is taken ex annalibus, Peter included the first (exemp/a F3) and in his note 
expressed agreement with Nissen (Kritische Untersuchungen, 214-15) in seeing Nepos 
as the source of Gell. 4.18; Malcovati and Marshall printed both passages (cf. Briscoe, 
Comm. 3. 173). See also I. 399. 

According to Eusebius chron. 1 p. 202 Schoene, Milon won six wrestling crowns at 
the Olympia, six at the Pythia, ten at the Isthmia, and nine at the Nemea (the higher 
figures for the Isthmia and the Nemea are a consequence of these games being 
biennial); Pausanias 6.14.5 says that one of the Olympic victories was in the boys’ 
competition, and that at the Pythia victory as a boy was in addition to the six adult 
crowns. The entry in Eusebius is under the 62nd Olympiad (532 Bc), on the basis 
of which E. Lubbert, De Pindari et Hieronis amicitiae primordis (Bonn, 1886), 22 
emended the impossible prima of the MSS to /xii primum: ‘he was first crowned in the 
62nd Olympiad’ (Salmasius (Plinianae exercitationes in C. Iultt Solini polyhistora 
(Utrecht, 1689), 1.28) proposed guinquagesima, positing the corruption of L to J, but 
it is out of the question for Milon to have won a crown forty-eight years after his first 
one). It is by no means certain, however, that 532 was the date of the first victory and 
we have therefore merely obelized prima. (If our fragment gave the date of Milon’s 
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first victory, it is unclear whether the reference is to Milon’s victory as a boy or to the 
first victory as an adult.) 

Gellius goes on to tell the story of Milon’s death, for which see also Diod. 9.14.1, 
Strabo 263, Ovid [bis 609 and schol. ad loc., Val. Max. 9.12.ext. 9, Paus. 6.14.9, schol. 
Theocr. 4.6, Suda s.v. MiAwv. The various accounts can be combined as follows. 
Milon came across the trunk of an oak, which had been split by the insertion of 
wedges. He put his hands into the trunk in an effort to pull it apart. The wedges came 
out and the trunk closed and trapped his hands, leaving him to be eaten by wolves. 
There is, however, nothing to show that the death of Milon featured in Nepos’ 
Chronica. 

For other references to Milon cf. Modrze, RE 15. 1673. 


F10 Peter (but see below), Malcovati, and Marshall made this a fragment of the 
Exempla, presumably seeing it as one of the ‘geographical fragments’ (cf. I. 396-7). 
The synchronism of the destruction of Melpum with Camillus’ capture of Veii, 
however, makes it possible that it belongs to the Chronica (thus A. D. Schaefer, Abrisz 
der Quellenkunde der griechischen und romischen Geschichte 2 (Leipzig, 1881), 62-3, 
followed by Peter in HRF; for synchronisms of battles cf. Briscoe, Comm. 1. 275). 

This is the only reference to Melpum. Its wealth and its destruction by three Gallic 
tribes make it quite likely that it was an Etruscan city, presumably one of the most 
northerly of Etruria as Veii was the southernmost. The notion that its name survives 
at Melzo, between Milan and Treviglio, is very optimistic. Cf. Philipp, RE 15. 590. 

On the Boii and Insubres cf. Briscoe, Comm. 1. 58, 82, on the Senones Oakley, 
Comm. 4. 309-10. 


Fll This fragment was assigned to the Exempla by Peter, Malcovati, and Marshall, 
presumably because they assumed it belonged with other fragments describing 
changes in building materials and decoration (Peter exempla F21, 24=Malcovati F31, 
34, Marshall F30, 33). Unlike those fragments, however, it does not come from 
the elder Pliny, and Geiger (Cornelius Nepos, 106-7) argued from a combination of 
Plutarch 7G 21.3 (=Peter de uiris illustribus Fg, Malcovati F50, Marshall F51), 
Ampelius 19.6, 26.4, and schol. Cic. 179 that it comes from the De wiris illustribus. 
Nepos could, however, have mentioned the dedication of the temple of Mars in 
the Chronica. It was built by D. Junius Brutus Callaicus (cos. 138) to celebrate his 
victories in Galicia (Val. Max. 8.14.2), and will have followed his triumph (for the date 
of which cf. MRR 1. 488 n. 5). For the statues in the temple see Pliny nat. 36.26. 
Brutus had Saturnian verses by Accius inscribed in the entrance (Cic. Arch. 27, schol. 
Cic. 179). Hermodorus may also have designed the temple of Jupiter Stator built by 
Q. Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus (Vitr. 3.2.5, where Turnebus proposed Hermodori 
for the MSS’ Hermodi); and he was probably the architect for the restoration of the 
naualia (cf. Cic. de orat. 1.62; F. Coarelli, LTUR 3. 340). 

For the location of the temple see F Zevi, LTUR 3. 226-9; Coarelli, Campo Marzio, 
I. 492-7. 

Priscian cites the fragment for architectari used passively; as a deponent it occurs 
in rhel. Her. 3.32, Cic. fin. 2.52, and several times in Vitruvius. The use of a Greek- 
derived term here for the work of a Greek architect is a nice verbal conceit. 
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We have translated est as an auxiliary (for the word order cf. J. N. Adams, 
HWackernagel’s Law and the Placement of the Copula esse in Classical Latin (Cambridge, 
1994), 34). That is inevitable if the fragment does indeed come from the Chronica; 
otherwise it could be seen as an instance of the est /ocus formula (cf. e.g. Briscoe, 
Comm. 1. 302; Oakley, Comm. 2. 239-40). 


F12 Cicero was born on 3 January 106, and defended Sextus Roscius of Ameria in 
80; he was, therefore, 26, not 23. (Gellius proceeds to say that he was 26 when he 
delivered the Pro Quinctio (in 81) and 27 when he defended Roscius; it is clear from 
§6 that Gellius regarded x anno as equivalent to x annos natus.) Cf. also Fenestella 70 
F18 (cited by Gellius in §4) and comm. ad loc. 

It is indeed surprising that Nepos should have made such a mistake, and one 
wonders if Gellius’ text of Nepos was already corrupt (xvi could easily become xxii?). 
On the other hand, Nepos is far from infallible in the De uiris illustribus—and if he 
did think that Cicero was only 23, it would have given him the advantage over 
Demosthenes (cf. Gell. 15.28.6—7). For suggestions that Nepos was the (now missing) 
author who misdated the Jn Pisonem (Ascon. 11St=1C) see Marshall on Asconius, 
ad loc. 


F13. Whether Jerome is citing the biography of Cicero here is uncertain. Since 
Nepos included a life of Cicero in the De wiris illustribus (see introduction, I. 401) 
our passage might derive from there: Jerome is perhaps more likely to have been 
familiar with the De wiris i/lustribus. Geiger (Latomus 44 (1985), 268) implausibly 
suggests that the fragment might come from the Chronica or (270) from an edition of 
the speech for which Nepos had responsibility. 

C. Cornelius was tribune in 67. seditioso (‘revolutionary’) is an exaggeration: his 
legislation, some of which was rejected by the concilium plebis, was hardly extreme, 
and he showed a willingness to compromise. In 66 he was prosecuted for muaztestas, but 
the prosecutors abandoned the case. In 65 he was prosecuted again on the same 
charge, defended by Cicero, and acquitted. The latter spoke on four days, but pro- 
duced a published version consisting of only two speeches (Ascon. 50St=62C; it 
follows that peroratam refers to the peroration (presumably of the final speech), not to 
a whole speech). There has been much discussion of the extent to which Cicero’s 
published speeches did or did not resemble those actually delivered. Nepos’ statement 
perhaps suggests that this was already a matter of interest, if not debate, in his own 
day. For the published speeches Pro Cornelio as a much shorter version of the originals 
cf. also Pliny epist. 1.20.8. 

The speeches were the subject of a commentary by Asconius, and a number 
of fragments are therefore preserved. See Marshall on Asconius, 214-80, and, on 
Cornelius, M. Griffin, 7RS 63 (1973), 196-213. 


F14 Nepos will have coined /argitudo on the analogy of /atitudo and longitudo; the 
synonym was /argitas, found in early Latin and three times in Cicero. 


F15 R. Sabbadini (S7FC 11 (1903), 171) argued that the reference is not to 
Cornelius Nepos, but to the Nepos cited for his commentary on Donatus’ ars in MS 
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Milan, Ambros. L 22 sup. Since the passage also cites Cicero, Varro, and Virgil, that 
is unlikely. One may well wonder, though, what evidence the author of De dubiis 
nominibus had for his statement (wu/t may mean only that Nepos used cu/mus (‘stalk’) 
as a neuter, not that he made a pronouncement on the matter; cf. commentary on 
Sisenna 26 F136 and 139). It does not inspire confidence that he thinks that im tritici 
culmo is evidence for Varro using the word as a masculine or mala culmus (sic) at georg. 
1.150 for Virgil treating it as feminine. In extant Latin literature it is uniformly 
masculine. 


46 
M. Tullius Tiro 


COMMENTARY 


Fl Text: Stangl’s emendation odiose (‘viciously’) for the MSS’ repetitious Clodio 
(‘by Clodius’) is unhappy: the adverb is rare, in classical prose it refers to the tedious 
or tiresome quality of speech and perhaps more to the reaction aroused in the listener 
than the manner of speaking itself (cf. 7LL 9.2.461.78—462.15), and Schol. Bob. 176St 
(umbo proscripti sunt odtose; ‘both were viciously proscribed’) is questionable authority 
for its ascription to Asconius in the sense required here. We therefore follow Clark in 
deleting Clodio. 

On L. Caecilius Rufus, a firm supporter of Cicero’s recall in 57 Bc and in charge 
of the Ludi Apollinares as urban praetor, see Miinzer, RE 3. 1232 (n. 110); FX. Ryan, 
SIFC 13 (1995), 246-8. On Clodius’ prosecution of Milo for wis see e.g. W. J. Tatum, 
The Patrician Tribune (Chapel Hill, NC, 1999), 201-3, 315 nn. 149-50 with 
bibliography and references (add Cic. Mil. 40). Asconius’ text does not warrant the 
common inference (e.g. Tatum 182-3) that the attack on Caecilius to which Pompey 
referred during his defence of Milo was contemporary with the riot at the Ludi 
Apollinares (July 57) and motivated by Caecilius’ responsibility as praetor for corn 
supplies. Asconius is clearly adducing any information that might throw light on an 
episode (the attack on Caecilius’ house) for which he can find no other record (though 
Cic. post red. in sen. 7 implicitly alludes to it). Although the praetor (urbanus?) might 
have been involved in maintaining lists of qualified recipients of the corn dole (cf. 
Suet. /u/. 41.5) if these were already in being (as e.g. C. Virlouvet, Tessera Frumentarta 
(Rome, 1995), 165-85), the sole evidence for the involvement of praetors in grain 
supply (Ascon. Corn. 49St=59C) does not relate to the urban praetor and may refer 
to a temporary commission or responsibilities now superseded by new arrangements 
(W. Nippel, Aufruhr und ‘Polizei’ in der romischen Republik (Stuttgart, 1988), 249-50 
n. 193; cf. W. Kunkel (and R. Wittmann), Siaatsordnung und Staatspraxis der romischen 
Republik. 2. Die Magistratur (Munich, 1995), 241 n. 493; Brennan, Praetorship, 2. 419, 
460-1, 591). The attack on either Caecilius or his house or both (if they are separate 
incidents) was more probably a response to his refusal to entertain cases brought by 
individuals who were evidently attempting to seize property supposedly belonging 
to Cicero that was now in the hands of third parties (Cic. post red. in sen. 22; cf. dom. 108; 
Lange, RA 3.1. 312). 


F2 This fragment is often taken to demonstrate that marrying a rich wife to pay 
off your debts (sc. from her dowry) was a (comparatively) acceptable justification for 
matrimony (so e.g. M. Humbert, Le Remariage a Rome (Milan, 1972), 100 with n. 36; 
cf. S. Treggiari, Roman Marriage (Oxford, 1991), 96). That is inherently improbable: 
it invited accusations of profligacy, and not surprisingly Dio 46.18.3 has Fufius 
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Calenus turn it against Cicero. Unless, directly or indirectly, Dio here reworks Tiro’s 
apologetics, Calenus’ supposed accusation is probably derived from contemporary 
polemics, almost certainly those of Antony. In contrast, in our passage not only does 
the reference to persuasion by friends and relatives itself have a mitigating function 
but the debts in question must include first and foremost those allegedly incurred 
by Terentia herself in Cicero’s absence (41.3). Consequently, this, like the other 
‘respectable reasons’ for the divorce detailed in 41.2-3, must come from Tiro, as also 
the accusations made by Terentia herself to which Tiro was evidently responding (so 
Peter 2. xviii). Tiro may have adduced other extenuating circumstances, emphasizing 
(e.g.) the need to repay Terentia’s dowry, Cicero’s generosity in loans to his friends, 
and the difficulties caused by the civil war, and he too will be the source for the details 
about Publilia’s circumstances in 41.5, although Plutarch himself probably added the 
jibes recorded in 41.6 from Antony’s reply to the Philippics (B. X. De Wet, Hermes 118 
(1990), 83-8). 

If this interpretation is right, Tiro’s defence of his patron was mendacious (cf. 
J.-M. Claassen, Phoenix 50 (1996), 210-12). Despite the speculations of K.Verboven, 
Latomus 60 (2001), 319-20, the charge that Terentia did not provide adequately 
for Cicero at the start of the civil war is incompatible with Cicero’s letter to her of 
7 June 49 (fam. 14.7); that she refused to join Cicero at Brundisium in 48/7 (41.3) 1s 
disproved by Cic. fam. 14.12. Cicero’s contemporary letters to Atticus and Terentia 
herself (e.g. Att. 11.17; fam. 14.11) make no reference to a failure to provide 
adequately for Tullia on her journey to join her father in 47 (note also fam. 14.6; 
L. Neubauer, WS 31 (1910), 225-9), and there is no evidence in Cicero’s corre- 
spondence for the debts she supposedly incurred (or how the liability fell on Cicero) 
nor for the removal of furnishings from his house in Rome, though Cicero in July 47 
urges Atticus to sell such materials if necessary to raise funds (4é/. 11.25.3). More 
generally, although Cicero did receive a very substantial dowry immediately upon his 
marriage to Publilia (S. Treggiari, Terentia, Tullia and Publilia (London, 2007), 142-3 
with n. 148), his financial position in late 46 does not appear so precarious as to make 
immediate financial needs necessarily as central a factor in the marriage as Tiro 
alleged (cf. I. Shatzman, Senatorial Wealth and Roman Politics (Brussels, 1975), 422), 
and in spring 45 Cicero resolved the ongoing problem of the repayment of Terentia’s 
dowry through the assistance of Balbus, not Publilia’s dowry (Aft. 12.12.1). As 
pertinent, perhaps, was the prospect of further offspring for whom his new wife’s 
wealth could provide, although Terentia’s scornful typecasting of her ex-husband as a 
senex amator (‘old man in love’) was justified to the extent that physical attractiveness 
was evidently one relevant consideration (cf. Al. 12.11). 

Plutarch’s é€v wioret KAnpovdmos (az7roAcrOeis) clearly translates the Latin heres 
fiduciarwus (‘fiduciary heir’; R. Flaceliére, E. Chambry, Plutarque vies XIV Dion—Brutus 
(Paris, 1978), 159), a term not therefore alien to literary texts (as M. Kuryltowicz, ZPE 
60 (1985), 192). We must assume that, in order to circumvent the bar on wealthy 
individuals instituting women as heirs under the /ex Voconia, Publilia’s father had 
named Cicero as heir with a (legally unenforceable) commission (/ideicommissum) 
to pass on the inheritance to his daughter, perhaps on reaching marriageable age (cf. 
Cic. fin. 2.54—5; 58; Ulp. dig. 36.1.11.2; A. Watson, The Law of Succession in the Later 
Roman Republic (Oxford, 1971), 29-31, 35-8; J. A. Crook in B. Rawson (ed.), The 
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Family in Ancient Rome (London, 1986), 71 with n. 44; E. Champlin, Final Judgments: 
Duty and Emotion in Roman Wills (Berkeley, 1991), 108-10). Whether Cicero was also 
appointed Publilia’s guardian is not stated; it is perhaps unlikely. 

The consultations with friends and relatives to which Plutarch refers may be the 
discussions Cicero held with Axius, Atticus, and Quintus in late November—early 
December 46 (Ault. 12.1.2): see O. E. Schmidt, Der Briefirechsel des M. Tullius Cicero 
iLeipzig, 1893), 266—8. 


F3 Even if Cicero appeared on a preliminary list of victims drawn up by Antony, 
Octavian, and Lepidus (App. 4c. 4.6.21; cf. Hinard, Proscriptions, 228-30, 536 with 
n. 1; but note Magnino on Appian 6c. 4 (Como, 1998), 17-18), Appian’s account 
‘hc, 4.6-7.21~7) implies that this decision was taken only a few days before the 
establishment of the Second Triumvirate on 27 November 43, and that Cicero’s 
murder, after an initial attempt to escape, was subsequent to this (cf. esp. bc. 
4.19-20.73-81; see also with caution Vell. 2.64.4). Tacitus’ text must therefore 
be supplemented accordingly. 

Many infer from T1 that Plutarch’s account of Cicero’s death in Cic. 47.1-49.4 1s 
largely based on Tiro (A. Wright, Historia 50 (2001), 444). No doubt Tiro described 
the episode in some detail and his account influenced later tradition, but the fact that 
Plutarch notes Tiro’s omission of the story that (the pointedly named) Philologus, 
a freedman of Quintus Cicero, betrayed Cicero to the assassins (Ci. 48.2) does not 
imply that everything else in Plutarch’s version could be found in Tiro: here (49.2—3), 
at the end of his account, Plutarch has recorded the gruesome but merited punish- 
ment allegedly meted out to Philologus by Quintus’ widow, and it is this prominence 
given to Philologus (required as a counterpart to Demades in the companion 
Demosthenes (31.4~-6)) which prompts the acknowledgement that the whole story may 
be baseless (T'1; cf. Gudeman, 7he Sources of Plutarch’s Life of Cicero, 26; J. L. Moles, 
Plutarch, Cicero (Warminster, 1988), 35-6). Plutarch’s narrative certainly includes 
other post-Tironian material, most obviously the role and identity accorded to 
Popillius in 48.1 (cf. Sen. contr. 7.2.8): see in particular Gudeman, The Sources of 
Plutarch’s Life of Cicero, 27-9; M. B. Roller, CPA 92 (1997), 124-8; Wright, Historia 
530 (2001), 436-52. Any material it incorporates from Tiro is beyond recovery. 


F4 As well as the material in bold type, Tiro must have provided the preceding 
information about Caesar in §5. By 61 Bc the custom had developed for the consul 
presiding at the first meeting of the senate each year not to ask the ex-consuls for their 
views in order of seniority but to honour some by calling on them first, and so ‘out of 
the normal sequence’ (extra ordinem). As consul in 59 Caesar further innovated by 
changing the order of the ex-consuls he had initially so privileged after Pompey’s 
engagement to his daughter Julia in late April. M. Pupius Piso similarly privileged a 
(distant) relative in 61 (Cic. Alt, 1.13.2), C. Calpurnius Piso his relative by marriage, 
Cicero, in 58 (Cic. post red. in sen. 17; cf. Pis. 11), and Pansa his father-in-law in 43 
(Cic. Phil. 10.3; cf. also DH 11.7.1 (Livy 3.40.1-2); 11.16.1 (Livy 3.40.8)), but our 
information is inadequate to determine if and when such practices became customary. 
Suet. Ju/. 21 has a very similar account of Caesar’s innovation, presumably drawn 
directly or indirectly from Tiro, but emphasizes Caesar’s break with tradition, a 
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recurrent motif in the Diwus Iulius (cf. 18.1, 41.3, 76.3), here reinforcing Suetonius’ 
portrayal of Caesar’s arbitrary conduct as consul. In fact Caesar could legitimately 
represent his action as the further development of a practice that was itself of 
recent origin (cf. Varro ap. Gell. 14.7.9). For bibliography and further discussion 
see F X. Ryan, Rank and Participation in the Roman Senate (Stuttgart, 1998), 259-76; 
also P. Tansey, Chiron 30 (2000), 25-30. 

Whether this fragment in fact comes from the biography of Cicero is questionable. 
We could explain its inclusion there if Caesar had at least promised so to privilege 
Cicero in return for his support (cf. Cic. Att. 2.3.3; prov. cons. 41 with C. Meier in 
D. Norr, D. Simon (eds.), Gedadchinisschr. W. Kunkel (Frankfurt a.M., 1984), 197 n. 44) 
or if Tiro sought to explain why Cicero was passed over. However, Tiro’s appeal to 
Cicero’s authority tells against its inclusion in the biography: he can hardly have 
noted there each item that he had from Cicero and there is no obvious reason to do so 
in this particular instance. Other possible sources for the citation are a learned letter 
of Tiro or his Pandectae. That Gellius introduces the Pandectue as a work new to his 
readers in 13.9.3 is no objection: he evidently did not care to specify the source in 
question here and if his citation is taken second hand from Ateius Capito’s De officio 
senatorio (the opening book of his Coniectanea), he may not have known it. Gell. 
12.3.3-4 may likewise come from the Pandectae (Jaufmann, M. Tullius Tiro (1896-7), 


63 n. 3). 


47 
P. Volumnius 


COMMENTARY 


Fl For Caesar’s ghost cf. also Plut. Caes. 69.13; Florus 2.17.8; App. 4c. 4.134.565; 
for its earlier appearance see Plut. Brut. 36.5-7; Caes. 69.6-11; App. l.c.; D. Engels, 
Das rémische Vorzeichenwesen (753-27 v.Chr.) (Stuttgart, 2007), 690-2. Volumnius’ 
omission of the story may imply that it is a later fabrication (so Rawson, Roman 
Culture, 492~3, adducing also Val. Max. 1.7.7; 1.8.8; cf. Caesar’s supposed dying curse 
of Brutus: Suet. Ju/. 82.2; Dio 44.19.5 with J. N. Adams, Bilingualism and the Latin 
Language (Cambridge, 2003), 310), but its implication that Brutus’ defeat and death 
were just punishment for Caesar’s murder would not have appealed to our author. 
Volumnius might have recorded the three attested prodigies in a retrospective account 
designed to demonstrate the inevitability of Brutus’ defeat, but more probably they 
formed part of a narrative of the battle itself, with the eagle portent specifically 
located immediately before its commencement; that is where Val. Max. 1.4.7, App. 
hc. 4.128.532, and Dio 47.48.4 record it, although whether they depend ultimately on 
Volumnius cannot be determined. 

Bee swarms, representing the opposing army (V. Rosenberger, Gezadhmte Gotter 
(Stuttgart, 1998), 98-9, 114-15, 135; cf. N. Morley, Historia 56 (2007), 466-8 on the 
frequent Roman construction of bee behaviour in military terms) and obliterating 
a standard, are a familiar Roman prodigy portending defeat: so, significantly, at 
Pharsalus (Val. Max. 1.6.12; Florus 2.13.45; Dio 41.61.2; Obseq. 65a; see in general 
W. Robert-Tornow, De apium mellisque apud ueteres significatione (Berlin, 1893), 
43-56; D. MacInnes, SELRH 10 (2000), 56-69; K. Frantz, D. Engels in D. Engels, 
C. Nicolaye (eds.), [lle operum custos. Kulturgeschichtliche Beitrdge zur antiken 
Bienensymbolik und ihrer Rezeption (Hildesheim, 2008), 86-92); they may also 
portend the advent of monarchy (Frantz and Engels, I.c. 85). No less remarkable a 
phenomenon in late October was the swarm that allegedly invaded Cassius’ camp 
before the first battle (Plut. Brut. 39.5; App. 6c 4.134.463; Obseq. 70; Dio 47.40.7; 
cf. Florus 2.17.7; Engels, o.c. 693; Frantz and Engels, l.c. go—1). 

In contrast, the rose-oil portent appears unparalleled (although rose oil reputedly 
had lethal consequences if rubbed on a cat’s head or on a dung-beetle (Nepualius 57; 
Clem. Alex. Paed. 2.66; [Eustath.] Comm. in Hex., PG 18. 736)!). Unless it was used for 
anointing the dead (cf. Engels, o.c. 697), it perhaps represents an unstaunchable wound 
and therefore death: roses can symbolize both the transience of life (Nisbet-Hubbard 
on Hor. carm. 2.3.13) and the colour of blood (so e.g. Bion, Adonidos Epitaphios 64-6). 
Later at least they acquired a particular association with tombs and tomb rituals 
(Prop. 1.17.22 (with Fedeli ad loc.), etc.; C. Kokkinia, MH 56 (1999), 202-21, with 
refs.). On the ambiguity of ta€iapyxos (military tribune, centurion, or even perhaps 
legate) see H. J. Mason, Greek Terms for Roman Institutions (Toronto, 1974), 164. 
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The eagle was the harbinger par excellence of Roman military success (see e.g. Jos. 
BF 3.123; Tac. ann. 2.17.2; Serv. Aen. 9.561; A. von Domaszewski, Aufsdtze zur 
romischen Heeresgeschichte (Darmstadt, 1972), 34; more generally P. Schwarz, 
Menschen und Tiere im Aberglauben der Griechen und Romer (Progr. Celle, 1888), 30-3). 
Here they symbolize the internecine character of the conflict (cf. for civil conflict 
Obseq. 46 (two ravens); also perhaps ibid. 50 (vultures)). The closest parallel is Suet. 
Vesp. 5.7, where the eagle has its common association not only with the Roman legion 
but with autocratic power (for which cf. O. Keller, Thiere des classischen Altertums 
(Innsbruck, 1887), 240-2; Skutsch on Ennius, avn. 139-40). In this instance, however, 
the more dominant idea is presumably that both sides can and do claim to represent 
Rome, raising tantalizing questions about Volumnius’ own later allegiances (cf. and 
contrast the portent of the eagle (Octavian) routing two ravens (Antony and Lepidus) 
at Bononia (Suet. Aug. 96)). Plutarch’s account suggests that Volumnius enhanced 
the vividness and theatricality of the portentous duel by focusing on the reactions of 
the two armies, conceived as opposing groups of spectators (for the technique, going 
back to Thuc. 7.71.1-4, cf. e.g. BHisp. 25.2-7; Livy 1.25.1-13 with A. Feldherr, 
Spectacle and Society in Livy’s History (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1998), 128-31; 
7.9.6—-10.14 with Oakley, Comm. 2. 120, 130, 140), and though his inclusion of such 
portents might reflect adherence to Stoic or similar doctrines, their effect was 
presumably primarily literary: they enhanced the significance of the events described 
(cf. Dio 47.40.1), added dramatic impact, and represented Brutus as a tragic victim of 
an unchangeable fate (thereby potentially minimizing his own contribution to his 
defeat; cf. A. Vigourt, Les Présages impériaux d’Auguste a4 Domitien (Paris, 2001), 199; 
411-12). 


F2 Appian (4c. 4.130.546—7) has a similar story but adds that Brutus was alluding to 
Antony and that ‘it is said’ that Antony later repeated the citation, regretting that he 
had become Octavian’s henchman instead of allying himself with Brutus and Cassius. 
This suggests that Appian has recalled from elsewhere a different version in which 
the citation was ascribed to Antony and combined it with Volumnius’ account to 
enhance the irony. Moles, Latomus 42 (1983), 772-3, supposes that Brutus was 
referring not to Antony, but to Octavian whom he regarded as the more serious threat 
to the republic, but Antony was the real driving force and victor at Philippi and 
Brutus might easily excoriate Antony, the senior partner in the second triumvirate, for 
taking Octavian’s part. Nor can the possibility that Volumnius invented the story be 
entirely excluded: cf., e.g., Plut. Pomp. 78.7; Dio 42.4.3 (Pompey quoting Sophocles as 
his final words to his wife and son); Ptol. Chennus ap. Phot. p.151a Bekker (Cicero 
killed while reading Euripides’ Medea). 

Only Plutarch records that Volumnius, evidently anxious to emphasise the 
first-hand character and veracity of his account, claimed to have forgotten a second 
citation by Brutus. It is therefore questionable whether the (clearly fictitious) story in 
other sources that Brutus cited a couplet from Greek tragedy in which Heracles 
acknowledges that virtue is the slave of fortune (Dio 47.49.1-2 (=Zon. 10.20); cf. 
Florus 2.17.11) was designed to remedy Volumnius’ omission (cf. Moles, Latomus 42 


(1983), 775-9). 


49 
Calpurnius Bibulus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl Although strictly Plutarch need imply only that Bibulus recorded the exchange 
between Acilius and Brutus, the preceding account of Porcia, which that exchange 
presupposes, must come from the same source; the episode is not recorded elsewhere. 
Brutus had reached Velia by 17 August 44 (Cic. Alt. 16.7.5); his companion Acilius 
cannot be further identified, although an Acilius, perhaps a relative, was among those 
proscribed in 43 (App. 4c. 4.39.163; Hinard, Proscriptions, 415-16). His and Brutus’ 
quotations (presumably in Greek) of much-imitated and evidently familiar lines from 
the Iliad (cf. W. Leaf, M. A. Bayfield, Homer, Iliad (Oxford, 1895), ad locc.) reflect an 
attested conversational practice and frame of reference among cultivated members of 
the Roman elite with significant potential social and cultural functions (J. N. Adams, 
Bilingualism and the Latin Language (Cambridge, 2003), 311-12; for claims that the 
Junii Bruti themselves were of Trojan descent cf. DH 4.68.1). Here, despite their 
ironic edge that defuses the emotion of the occasion, they reinforce Porcia’s reading of 
the depiction of Hector and Andromache, with Hector as the doomed hero fighting in 
vain for his city’s preservation (Moles, Comm. 299; A. Marsener, AIJSS 10 (1987/8), 
105; for surviving depictions of this scene see LIMC 1.1.768—9; at the House of the 
Dioscuri in Pompeii, Andromache appears (with Penelope) as typifying the model 
wife (B. Bergman in N. B. Kampen (ed.), Sexuality in Ancient Art (Cambridge, 1996), 
210)). Her response mirrors Octavian’s supposed self-representation as an avenging 
Achilles and his mother as Thetis (App. 4c 3.13.47), and may in turn implicitly 
identify Porcia with figures from epic, tragedy, and elsewhere who respond with 
deep emotion to ‘veristic’ visual depictions that remind them of their misfortunes. 
Admittedly, the most obvious parallels (e.g. Virg. Aen. 1.453-95; Petr. Sat. 83.1-6) 
post-date Bibulus, and for the use of the device in tragedy Aristotle resorts to the 
obscure Dicaeogenes’ Cyprians (Poetics 1455a1; adduced by Moles, Comm. 304), but 
its popularity later makes it likely that there were older precedents (for the novel 
cf. N. W. Slater, Ramus 16 (1987), 167-9; for tragedy cf. also FE I. Zeitlin in 
S. Goldhill, R. Osborne (eds.), drt and Text in Ancient Greek Culture (Cambridge, 
1994), 147-56, on Euripides’ Jon). Similarly, Brutus’ wry praise of his wife’s 
exceptional character by reference to her capacity to share (some of) the qualities 
of men, with its emphasis on moral heroism rather than great exploits, may reflect a 
more widespread contemporary strategy than is sometimes assumed (cf. e.g. Cic. fam. 
14.7.2; Plut. Cic. 20.3 (Cicero 39 F2)). 


51 
L. Ateius Philologus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The attribution of the fragment is problematic because, in the first place, it is 
not certain that the Ateius in question is Praetextatus Philologus, and secondly, 
even if he is, there is no guarantee that the quotation is taken from the breuiarium of 
Roman history. All one can say is that it deals with an issue that exercised Roman 
historians. The idea that Valentia was an early name for Rome is also found at Solin. 
I.1 without attribution, and in Festus 328, citing Hyperochus of Cumae (FGrHist 576 
F3). It arose from the fact that the Greek word rhome means ‘strength’, which was 
then translated back into the Latin ualentia. Valentia is a typically ‘auspicious’ name 
for a city, and was given to Roman colonies in south Italy (Vibo Valentia, 192 BC) 
and Spain (mod. Valencia, 137 Bc). Cf. the names Placentia, Florentia, Potentia: 
A. J. Toynbee, Hannibal’s Legacy (London, 1966), 666. Valentia as the name of Rome 
is found in Naevius and Titinius, cited by Nonius 186M=274L. See also Plut. 
Rom. 11; Lycophron Alexandra 1233; T. P. Wiseman, The Myths of Rome (Exeter, 
2004), 310. 

The fact that Ateius’ breuiarium was produced for Sallust has been invoked by some 
scholars as an explanation for the strangely heterodox account of the foundation of 
Rome in Sall. Cat. 6.1-2— where the city is said to have resulted from the union of the 
Trojan followers of Aeneas and the savage Aborigines. A. Schwegler first suggested 
(RG 1. 406 n. 2) that Sallust took this version from the breutarium of Ateius, who 
is shown by this fragment to have believed that the city existed centuries before 
Romulus; and G. D’Anna argued (Problemi di letteratura latina arcaica (Rome, 1976), 
117) that Sallust’s phrase ut ego accepi (‘according to information I have received’) 
is a veiled reference to the work of Ateius Philologus, who was himself drawing on 
Hyperochus. The problem is that Sallust’s version (a new city jointly founded by 
Aborigines and Trojans) is obviously incompatible with that of our fragment, which 
has Evander’s Arcadians taking over and renaming a pre-existing city long before the 
Trojan War. This difficulty is recognized by D. Briquel (in Aere Perennius: Hommages 
H., Zehnacker (Paris, 2006), 83-105), who argues implausibly that Sallust was inspired 
by Ateius to reject the traditional chronology, but constructed a completely different 
account of the actual event: ‘Salluste ne s’est pas contenté de recopier ce qu’il a pu 
trouver dans le livre d’Ateius’ (99). 


52 
M. Terentius Varro 


COMMENTARY 


Fl Although the manuscript tradition here favours the form scripulum (as also at 
Varro, rusi. 1.10.2), Charisius’ mode of citation suggests that this passage illustrates 
the form scriptulum and we have therefore adopted Putschen’s scriptulis. The book 
attribution of our fragment is uncertain. Barwick’s emendation of in to 1 should be 
rejected. Not only is it unlikely that Varro should have spoken of Servius Tullius 
in his final book but Charisius regularly places the book number after the title; and 
though he elsewhere does not use in when recording a specific book of Annales, he 
does employ the preposition in other instances (e.g. 181, 186). Sanders’ interpretation 
of the MS text as ‘in Annals book 1 has attractions but his parallels for this 
abbreviated formula of annalium with book number (Non. 2gM=42L (Coelius 
Antipater 15 F54); Non. 480M=770L (Claudius Quadrigarius 24 F7)) are equally 
uncertain, and caution advocates Ritschl’s supposition that the book number has 
fallen out after annali or Lindemann’s proposal that, as often elsewhere (e.g. in 
referring to Ennius’ Annales: 16; g1 etc.), Charisius here cites the work alone without 
book number. 

The ascription of the citation to Varro cannot simply be dismissed (as G. Nenci, 
Athenaeum 46 (1968), 22 n. 59; R. Thomsen, King Servius, 203), even though this is 
the only source to attribute silver coinage to Servius and the attribution is patently 
erroneous: Rome’s silver coinage did not begin before the late fourth century (for vain 
modern attempts to provide some basis to the claim reported in our fragment see 
R. Thomsen, Early Roman Coinage 3 (Copenhagen, 1961), 258, and add E. Peruzzi, 
Money in Early Rome (Florence, 1985), 227-8 (tentative)). If Varro’s flatum is a 
reference specifically to cast coinage (cf. rust. 2.1.9) rather than a shorthand for (struck) 
coins (as Mommsen, Geschichte des rémischen Minzwesens (Berlin, 1860), 366 n. 3; cf. 
TLL 6.1.914.45-56; H. Zehnacker, Moneta (Rome, 1973), 65-6, 69-70), that also is 
false even for the earliest silver coinage and presumably represents a construction of the 
history of silver coinage modelled on that presumed for bronze (L. Pedroni, Ricerche 
sulla prima monetazione di Roma (Naples, 1993), 59-60, supposes a confusion between 
ingots and coins, but Varro’s terminology here and in Non. 520M=837L (de uita populi 
Romant F103 Rip.=424 Salv.) clearly differentiates the two). Also erroneous is the 
weight differential, presuming that the earliest didrachms are here compared with late 
republican denarii (Thomsen, I.c.): whether that justifies Pedroni’s (palaeographically 
easy) correction of the text (La prima monetazione, 27) is doubtful. 

Varro’s source here can only be conjectured. Whereas bronze coinage was clearly 
deemed necessary for the Servian centuriate organization and the introduction 
of stamped bronze coinage therefore (wrongly) ascribed to Servius Tullius (Pliny 
nat. 18.12; 33.43; Cassiod. uar. 7.32.4), the same is hardly true of silver coinage. 
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However, the fantastic system for collecting rural population statistics described in 
DH 4.15.3-4, probably from Piso (cf. DH 4.15.5=Piso 9 F'16), did require a range of 
coinage and since Varro cites Piso elsewhere (above I. 421 n. 64), he may be his source 
here. Whether the ascription of silver coinage to Servius is compatible with the 
views Varro expressed elsewhere (for which cf. Rawson, Intellectual Life, 241; cf. also 
Gell. 2.10.1-—3; Aug. civ. 4.21=ant. diu. F193 Cardauns; Non. 532M=853L (de uita 
populi Romani F72 Rip= 393 Salv.)) is doubtful, and certainly impossible if 
the account in Pliny nal. 33.42—7 derives from him (as e.g. Nenci, Athenaeum 46 
(1968), 6-18). Though capable of inconsistency and dire anachronism (cf. Lact. inst. 
1.6.10-11=ant. diu. F56a Cardauns; Serv. Aen. 6.72=ant. diu. F56c Cardauns 
(300 gold philippei under Tarquinius Priscus!)), Varro may have recorded this version 
only to reject it (Mommsen, Geschichte des romischen Munzwesens, 206 n. 95). 


F2 On the basis of Ritschl’s ascription of this fragment to the Annales see above, 
I. 420. L. Deschamps (BSL 25 (1995), 16-21) convincingly refutes attempts to 
attribute it to the Antiguitates rerum diuinarum, but his own suggestion, that this and 
another Varronian fragment clearly alluding to one of the early republican pretenders 
to monarchy (Diomedes, GL 1.382=M. Salvadore, M. Terenti Varronis fragmenta 
omnia quae extant. Pars I: Supplementum (Hildesheim, etc., 1999), F31) come from a 
sketch of Roman history after the expulsion of the kings in book 20 of the Antiquitates 
rerum humanarum, lacks any solid foundation. Hurling from the Tarpeian rock was a 
characteristically tribunician mode of execution (Mommsen, Stra/r., 931-3). Varro’s 
account therefore presupposes (and is the earliest surviving evidence for) the version 
that Manlius was prosecuted by the tribunes and met his death from the same 
rock from which he had repulsed the Gauls in 390 BC (Livy 6.17.4; 19.1-20.12} 7.10.3, 
etc; Miinzer, RE 14. 1173-4). This may well be a relatively late creation and 
illustrate Varro’s acceptance of recent annalistic fiction (Mommsen, RF 2. 193-5; 
Wiseman, Roman Studies, esp. 241-2). See further Oakley, Comm. 1. 486-93 and 
comm. on Nepos 45 F5. 


F3  F3a does not necessarily draw on the De familiis Trotanis (cf. perhaps Servius’ 
etiam (‘also’) in F3b): Varro may have treated the same subject in the Aniiquitates 
rerum humanarum and he certainly recounted the travails of Diomedes in the De gente 
popult Romani (Aug. ciu. 18.16=F17P F29 Fraccaro). Thus, it is theoretically possible 
that F3a derives from another work and its version differed from that in the De 
familiis Troiants (cf. the very different account in DH 6.69.1 (perhaps mirrored in 
Virg. Aen. 5.704—5), in which Nautes, the priest of Athena Polias, brings her statue, 
not the Palladium, from Troy, with P. Assenmaker, LEC 75 (2007), 383, 393; what 
version lies behind Fest. 164 and Paul. Fest. 165 cannot be determined). However, 
the internal cross-references to F3a in F3b and in Serv. Aen. 3.407, where the account 
in F3a is repeated but without Varronian authorship identified, together with the 
parallel emphasis in F3a and F3b on the Nautii retaining control of the cult of 
Minerva, suggest that both passages are in fact based on the De familtis Trotanis and 
that will be assumed in what follows. 

Cic. Scaur. 48 (54 BC) is the first incontrovertible evidence that Rome claimed 
possession of the Palladium as a guarantor of her survival and power, but that claim 
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must be significantly older and may already have been reflected in a story in Cassius 
Hemina that Aeneas himself received the Palladium from Diomedes in Latium 
(cf. Hemina 6 F8 with comm.; for adventurous attempts to attribute it a (much) 
earlier origin see M. Sordi, CJSA 8 (1982), 74-8; A. Dubourdieu, Les Origines et le 
développement du culte des Pénates 4 Rome (Rome, 1989), 460-7; cf. also J.-M. Moret, 
Les Pierres gravées antiques représentant le rapt du Palladion (Mainz, 1997), 281-90; 
more general bibliography in M. Spannagel, Exvemplaria Princtpis (Heidelberg, 1999), 
115 n, 171). Varro’s account of its acquisition from Diomedes, together perhaps with 
the bones of Anchises (Serv. 4en. 4.427, 5.81 with G. D’Anna, RAL ser. 8.30 (1975), 
6 n. 16), symbolized an acknowledgement of Greek sacrilege and a reconciliation 
between Greeks and Trojans (on the location of the encounter in S. Italy cf. Altheim, 
RE 15. 1800-1; W. Suerbaum in Fesischrifi G. Radke (Munster, 1986), 290 n. 24). It 
was also clearly based on the later particular connection of the Nautii with the cult of 
Minerva, possibly parallel to or modelled on a lineage at Argos that possessed the 
hereditary priesthood of Athena and claimed descent from Diomedes (Call. Ayman. 
3.37-41 with A. W. Bulloch, Callimachus the Fifih Hymn (Cambridge, 1985), 147 n. 
1). The Nautii last held the consulship in 287 but may show a senator in the /ex de 
agro Pergameno of ?101 Bc (Sherk, RDGE 63-73) and perhaps, like the Pinarii, 
survived in obscurity until the late republic (cf. M. G. Tibiletti Bruno, A/V 131 
(1972-3), 190-207). In contrast, a Caesarian coin of 47-46 represents Aeneas 
himself as rescuing the Palladium from Troy (RRC 458; cf. RPC 1 no. 652; W. Fuchs, 
ANRW 1.4 (1973), 624-6; W. Schiirmann, Typologie und Bedeutung der statdromischen 
Minerva-Kulthilder (Rome, 1985), 32—5; also P. Assenmaker, LEC 75 (2007), 381-412, 
esp. 394-405 on the possible wider political context and significance of the image), 
a version also found in literary and artistic sources (Callistratus and Satyrus ap. 
DH 1.69.2—4; 2.66.5; Ovid fast. 6.434; Plut. Cam. 20.6; Paus. 2.23.5; F. Castagnoli, 
Lavinium 1 (Rome, 1972), 79, 113-14; Moret, Les Pierres gravées antiques, 126-7). Not 
only our fragment but Varro’s account of Aeneas’ departure from Troy in ant. hum. 
book 2 (Schol. Vir. Aen. 2.717; Serv. Aen. 2.636=ant. hum. book 2 Fg Mirsch; cf. also 
Aug. CD 6.2=ant. diu. F2a Cardauns) clearly excludes that possibility, and Servius’ 
specific assertion that as a result the Nautii, not the Julii, had charge of the cult of 
Minerva may reflect Varro’s own emphasis (cf. Mtinzer, RE 16. 2049; Assenmaker, 
0.c. 407-8). 

Servius’ statement in F3b that Nautes took the Palladium to Rome is problematic. 
There is no evidence or probability that Varro brought Aeneas and his companions to 
the site. Servius may well, therefore, be negligently reporting Varro here (as perhaps 
Isid. orig. 18.50 on the origin of the Salii), although no source explains how the 
Palladium reached Rome from Lavinium. 


F4 Varro was much preoccupied with Egyptian deities and in particular their 
unofficial importation into Rome, no doubt as a reaction to the perceived threat to 
Roman identity and established power structures. He expressed his outrage at their 
worship at Rome (DS Aen. 8.698; cf. Suda s.v. éyxaréoxniav; also Non. 480M= 
771L (Men. F128; 152 Astbury =145; 144 Ceébe)), gave a sardonic euhemerist account 
of Sarapis in the De gente populi Romani (Aug. ciu 18.5=F13P Frq4 Fraccaro: cf. 
18.40=F12P Fi2b Fraccaro (Isis); also /ing. 5.57), and in an unidentified work 
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recounted the destruction of the altars of Serapis, Isis, Harpocrates, and Anubis on 
the Capitol by senatorial decree in (probably) 59 and the Pompeian Gabinius’ further 
implementation of the senate’s prohibition on 1 January 58 (Tert. nat. 1.10.17-18= 
ant. diu. F46a Cardauns; cf. apol. 6.8=ant. diu. F46b Cardauns; Arnob. 2.73). 
Cichorius (RS 197-200) suggested that this account might derive from the auto- 
biography and our fragment belong to it. He further supposed that Varro recorded 
it because he was one of the qguindecimuiri sacris faciendis involved in the removal of the 
altars. That is improbable: Varro’s own references to the quindecimuiri (ling. 7.88; 
Censor. 17.8; cf. rust. 1.1.3) give no hint of his own membership; the Quindecimuiri 
were normally charged simply with consultation of the Sibylline Books in response to 
a dire portent or crisis, but no such preliminary is recorded on this occasion; and 
the books are not known to have advised measures comparable to those taken here 
(cf. G. Radke, RE 24. 1118-25; in 48 Bc it was clearly the haruspices who advised 
destruction of the precincts of Isis and Serapis in answer to an omen: Dio 42.26.1—2). 
If Varro referred to his own role in this or subsequent actions taken against these 
cults, it was perhaps by virtue of a speech in the senate, but even that is mere 
conjecture. 

On the genitive forms Sarapis and /sis (rather than Sarapidis and Isidis), which 
Charisius explains as Latinisms, cf. Kiihner—Holzweissig 304. Note specifically 
Varro’s endorsement of the dative Pari from Paris at ling. 8.34. 


F5—6 Cichorius (RS 189, 200) argued plausibly that whether or not Servius’ 
citation in F6 derives from the De sua uita, Varro will certainly have offered a similar 
account of the origin of his cognomen there in view of the comparable material in the 
autobiographies of Sulla (Gell. 1.12.16=Sulla 22 F2; cf. Charis. 140; Macr. 1.17.27) 
and Hadrian (HA [Spart.] Hadr. 1.1=Hadrian 97 F1). Accepting this, Dahlmann 
(Philologus 97 (1948), 365-8) suggested that Varro will have discussed the Sabine 
origins of the name Terentius (F'5) in the same context and therefore that the work 
addressed to Libo cited there will be the De sua uita. Although the book number 
would fit this supposition, it cannot be taken as certain given Varro’s known 
preoccupation with the name (/ing. 8.7, 14, 36; 9.38, 54-5, 59-60; Gell. 11.1.4), his 
general interest in onomastic explanations (e.g. /ing. 5.99; 6.5; 7.91; rust. 1.2.9; 2.4.1— 
2; 3.3.10; Charisius 103; Non. 352M=559L (Catus uel de liberts educandts F6 Riese; 
cf. Ter. Scaur. GL 7.20); inc. de praen. 4, etc.; Minzer, Beitrage ... Plinius, 265-8) 
and his capacity for repeating the same information in different contexts. In fact 
Macrobius’ wording suggests that Varro’s primary focus here was the explanation of 
the ‘terentine nut’ (quoque (‘also’) implies that this material too is Varronian) and that 
the etymology of Terentius was adduced purely in support of this. Macrobius or 
his source may have reversed the thrust of Varro’s own discussion, but that can only 
be supposition. 

If the De sua uita was dedicated to Libo, this is, as Dahlmann argues, more likely to 
be L. Scribonius Libo (cos. 34 BC) than Varro’s own praefectus fabrum, Marcius Libo 
(rust. 1.2.7). Varro was certainly on close terms with Scribonius Libo by 45 Bc 
(Cic. acad. 1.3 (Scribonius Libo 36 T2)), but since Libo was already a supporter of 
Pompey at his first appearance in 56 Bc (Cic. fam. 1.1.3), the friendship may well go 
further back. Both men fought for Pompey in the civil war but made their peace with 
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Caesar after Pharsalus and devoted themselves to scholarly work, before being 
proscribed in 43 (for Libo cf. above, I. 356-7). Libo was therefore a highly appropriate 
dedicatee of the autobiography if the conjecture as to its purpose advanced above 
(I. 423) is correct. 


F5 On the purported citation of Favorinus see L.. Holford-Strevens, Aulus Gellius’, 
119-20. The etymologies offered here for the ‘terentine nut’ and the name Terentius 
are probably both misconceived (cf. Walde-Hofmann 2. 669-670; H. Dahlmann, 
Philologus 97 (1948), 366 n. 2). That the Terentii (Varrones) originated in Sabine 
territory is, however, entirely feasible: they first make their mark in Roman political 
life a generation after the grant of full citizenship to Sabinum in 268. For Varro’s 
preoccupation with his Sabine roots see e.g. B. Riposati in Rieti ¢ il suo territorio 
(Milan, 1976), 213-36. 


F6 As Cichorius demonstrated (RS 190), the Illyrian war in question must be that 
of 229-228 and Terentius the future consul of 216 Bc, who was defeated by Hannibal 
at Cannae and from whom Varro himself must have claimed descent. The story 
conforms to a well-established pattern of explaining the origin of cognomina by 
ancestral heroic deeds (apart from Manlius Torquatus and Valerius Corvus cf. 
e.g. Crawford, RRC 514; Varro /ing. 2.4.1-2; Suet. 77h. 3.2). Whether this instance has 
anv basis in fact cannot be conclusively determined, nor whether Varro knew the 
supposed Celtic usage of ‘varro’ to mean ‘brave’ (Herennius Philo ap. Lyd. mag. 1.12, 
23=FGrHist 790 F55: for Celtic influences and presence in inland and possibly 
coastal Illyria cf. e.g. J. Wilkes, The Illyrians (Oxford, 1992), 63, 82-4, 137-8; 
C. Bearzot in G. Urso (ed.), Dall’ Adriatico al Danubio. L’Illirico nell’ eta greca e 
romana. Atti del convegno internazionale Cividale del Friuli 25-27 settembre 2003 
(Pisa, 2004), 63-78), but the appearance of the cognomen in other republican families 
(Q. Rubrius Varro (Cic. Brut. 168); C. Visellius Varro (aed.cur. ¢.59 BC)) and of related 
gentilician nomenclature suggests an Italic origin for the name (cf. W. Schulze, Zur 
Geschichte latetnischer Eigennamen (Berlin, 1904), 302-3, 314-15; Miinzer, RE 5A. 
676, 681; for the view that ‘Varro’ is a variant of waro/baro (‘blockhead’) see e.g. 
I. Kajanto, The Latin Cognomina (Helsinki, 1965), 68-9; Della Corte, Varrone* (1970), 
24) and a family fiction here (Munzer, RE 5A. 676). Miinzer, RE 5A, 681, 682-3, 689 
identifies other material in our sources which implicitly defends the consul of 216 
against the vilification that dominates the historiographic tradition (Varro ap. Lact. 
inst. 2.16.16; Val. Max. 1.1.16 (defeat at Cannae due to unintentional offending 
of Juno); 3.4.4; 4.5.2; cf. Frontin. strat. 4.5.6 (Varro’s refusal of a dictatorship and 
response to his defeat at Cannae)), and which he supposes reflects family tradition 
mediated by Varro. 
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Q. Dellius 
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Fl Dellius was restored here by Casaubon, but the restoration seems certain. The 
passage refers to Antony’s campaigning in Parthia in 36 BC. 

The capital was Gazaca in the central plain (cf. Asinius Quadratus 102 F21), and 
the castle Phraaspa (Dio 49. 26; Plut. Ant. 38) or Vera as here. 

The onset of winter compelled Antony to raise the siege after having achieved little. 
For the campaign see Plut. Ant. 37-51; Dio 49.24—32; Livy per. 130; Strabo 524, 654; 
Vell. 2.82.1—3; Frontin. Sir. 2.3.15; Flor. 2.20; Justin 42.5.3; Eutrop. 7.6; wit. il. 85.4; 
Oros. 6.19.1; Zon. 10.26. As noted in the introduction, Dellius’ first-hand account is 
likely to have informed much of the surviving tradition. 

The detail that the river Araxes forms the boundary between Media Atropatene 
and Armenia is also found at Plut. Ant. 49.3, which may indicate the (direct or 
indirect) use of Dellius. This was the moment when Antony’s soldiers reached 
Armenia, and thus completed the dreadful march back from Parthia. Plutarch 
says (49.4) that they rejoiced as if they had caught sight of land from the sea, a 
Xenophontic reference recalling Antony’s frequent invocations of the Ten Thousand 
(45.6), all of which Jacoby tentatively attributed to Dellius (FGrHist 1B Kommentar, 
625). Pelling, on the other hand, argues that they are the product of Plutarch’s own 
elaborations (JHS 99 (1979), 88=Plutarch and History, 15). 


F2 Undoubtedly a genuine fragment, this passage must demonstrate that Dellius’ 
work covered not just the Parthian campaign but moved on to later times, and gave 
an account of his own defection. Jacoby however printed it as a doubtful fragment 
(‘zweifelhaftes’), suggesting that Dellius wrote separately of events after the Parthian 
campaign in a work of unknown nature. 

The explanation that Sarmentus was one of Octavian’s favourites, of the kind 
Romans call deliciae, is clearly Plutarch’s own gloss, but one that suggests that the 
word deliciae had occurred in Dellius’ text. If so, it would confirm that Dellius wrote 
in Latin. 
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Fl This passage reads as if Cornutus was commenting directly on Lucan’s 
own characterization of the Rubicon, which is why earlier scholars attributed a 
hypothetical commentary on Lucan to L. Annaeus Cornutus (R. Reppe, De L. Annaeo 
Cornuto (Diss. Leipzig, 1906), 75). But the historian Cornutus could have described 
the stones and banks of the Rubicon as punicei when narrating Caesar’s crossing. It is 
hardly surprising that its name was thought to be linked with the colour red (Latin 
ruber), an etymology noted by the scholiast both here and on 1.185. Lucan could then 
have taken the word from Cornutus, if he was one of his historical sources. 


F2 The formula im Cornuto, used here and in F3, is not used anywhere else of a 
historical writer, but this hardly justifies Wissowa’s conclusion that Cornutus cannot 
have been a historian (GGA 186 (1924), 52). It is used in citations of writers in other 
genres, and there is no good reason why it should be considered inappropriate for 
historians. 

For Caesar’s campaign against Massilia (49 BC), see BCiu. 1.34-5, 56-8; 2.1-16. 
Cichorius (RS 265 n. 1) detected other men called Apollonides at Massilia, con- 
firming this report. For Parmeno, known only from Lucan and the scholiast, here 
and on 3.524 (cited in the introduction, I. 428 above), see Miinzer, RE 18. 1572. 


F3 The text is corrupt in at least two places, and the correct readings are not easily 
recoverable. But Usener was probably right to suppose that the obelized words 
hide local place-names, possibly transliterated from Greek. The final phrase might be 
rendered, ‘which they said was. . .’ 

Illic at the start of this passage strongly favours the view that the information was 
drawn from a historical narrative rather than being a comment on the relevant line of 
Lucan; and in support of his theory that Lucan used Cornutus as a source, Cichorius 
(RS 267) pointed out verbal resemblances between Lucan 3.375 surgentis in altum, 
3.379, proxima pars urbis celsam consurgit in arcem, and Cornutus: ad locum in 
accidentem adsurgentem urbis .. . 

For the topography of Massilia, see F. Salviat in R. Stillwell (ed.), The Princeton 
Encyclopedia of Classical Sites (Princeton, 1976), 557. Caes. BCiu. 2.1.4 has ramparts 
80 feet high. 


55 
Sulpicius Blitho 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The date of the death of Hannibal was usually given as 183 BC; see Valerius 
Antias 25 F'56 (183 Bc) in Livy 39.56.7; cf. Livy 39.50.11, 39.52.1 (=Rutilius 21 F11). 
For further discussion see comm. on Antias 25 F56 and Atticus 33 F8. Blitho’s date 
of 181 BC is inexplicably at variance, but presumably arises from confusion between 
the two Baebii Tamphili. 
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Fl Arganthonius first appears in Herodotus (1.163.2—4; 165.2) as king of Tartessus 
in S. Spain ¢.630/20—-550/40 BC (cf. G. Pugliese Carratelli, PdP 21 (1966), 160-1: 
J.-P. Morel, PdP 21 (1966), 391 n. 44); it is his account of Arganthonius’ length 
of rule and life that Valerius first reproduces here (from Cic. sen. 69: Miinzer, Beirage 
... Plinius, 106). Other authors take Anacreon’s rejection of the option of ruling 
Tartessus for 150 years (fr. 361 Page=Strabo 151) as a reference to Arganthonius and 
his length of life (Pliny nat. 7.154; App. [b. 63.267; [Lucian] makrobiot 10; Phlegon, 
makrobioi 4 (=FGrHist 257 F37(V)); cf. Censor. 17.3): this tradition was almost 
certainly reproduced (and treated as fabulous) by Varro in a discussion of potential 
human lifespan in the Antiquitates rerum humanarum (cf. especially Censor. l.c. with 
Miuinzer, Beitrage ... Plinius, 105-8; M. Manfredini, RFIC 98 (1970), 281 with n. 6; 
G. Ranucci, Athenaeum 54 (1976), 131-8). This evidently attempted to rationalize 
more extreme accounts of exceptional longevity by assuming that they were calculated 
on the basis of (much) shorter years (Lact. inst. 2.12.21), perhaps in the context of the 
definition of a saeculum (Censor. 14.2—6, 17.14 with F. Franceschi, Aevum 38 (1954), 
394-7, 408-9). Pollio was therefore implicitly engaging with a contemporary debate 
and there are no grounds for emending Valerius’ text to bring him into agreement 
with Herodotus and Cicero (as E. Wolfflin, SBAW 1889, 325). What justification he 
offered for his (otherwise unattested) figure is beyond conjecture: he could even have 
drawn on local claims encountered during his governorship of Further Spain (cf. e.g. 
Strabo 139). 

Probably Pollio, like Cicero (lc; cf. Att. 7.3.11) and Sallust (Azst. 2.5M) earlier, 
(mis)identified Tartessus with Gades (on this confusion see e.g. A. Schulten, Tariessos 
(Hamburg, 1922), 51-60; C. R. Whittaker, PCPhS 20 (1974), 62; M. Alvarez 
Marti-Aguilar, K/io 89 (2007), 477-492). However, he did not necessarily mention 
Arganthonius in the context either of Caesar’s sojourn there in 61/60 (implying that 
the History devoted at least the first two books to political history prior to that date: 
e.g. Kornemann, JoKPh Suppl. 22 (1896), 661-2) or of his visit there in 49 (indicating 
that he dealt with the period 60-50 Bc in comparatively summary and selective 
fashion: e.g. Thouret, LSKPh 1 (1878), 329-32; Peter 2. 67 n.; André, La Vie et 
(oeuvre d’Asinius Pollion (1949), 59: Haussler, RhM 109 (1966), 346-7). Pollio may 
have introduced him in connection with some other event involving Gades, such as its 
internal conflicts of ¢.56 (Cic. fam. 10.32.2 with E. J. Weinrib, The Romans in Spain 
(New York and London, 1990), 67~—72), or purely for his supposed longevity; in either 
case the context would be beyond recovery. 


F2  Strabo’s 6,000 stades is presumably a conversion of 750 (Roman) miles 
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(=1,110 km) in Pollio: so eg. K. Barwick, Caesars Commentarit und das Corpus 
Caesarianum, Philologus Suppl. 31 Heft 2 (Leipzig, 1938), 217, refuting the view that 
Strabo did not know Pollio at first hand (ibid. 56-7 for conjectural attribution to 
Pollio of further material in Strabo’s accounts of the rivers Rhine and Sequana). 
Ancient identifications of the source of the Rhine are confused and confusing (Haug, 
RE 1A. 734; cf. E Fischer, Germania 75 (1997), 597-606), but on modern calculations, 
starting from the confluence of the Vorderrhein and Hinterrhein, it measures 1,320 
km, and Strabo’s criticism of Pollio’s creditable estimate as a gross exaggeration is 
entirely misplaced. Pollio may have drawn his figure from Roman informants (most 
obviously Agrippa), as also his account of the river delta, probably correcting either 
earlier (Greek) geographical accounts (A. Klotz, Casarstudien (Leipzig, 1910), 38 n. 1) 
or Caes. BGall. 4.10.4—5, if that chapter is not a later interpolation (Fischer, Germania 
75 (1997), 598; cf. C. B. Krebs, AZPh 127 (2006), 115 n. 21 for a brief bibliographical 
survey). Surviving sources give discrepant accounts of the mouths of the Rhine (as of 
the Danube: Brandis, RE 4. 2117-20), and the area has undergone considerable 
transformation since antiquity. No easy correlation of the modern data with our 
sources is therefore possible (cf. Haug, RE 1A. 736-8; R. Dion, REL 42 (1964), 
476-99; also C. M. Wells, The German Policy of Augustus (Oxford, 1972), 111-16). In 
antiquity inadequacy of information may have been compounded by different 
identifications of individual water-courses as mouths of the river or distinct entities 
(cf. Goodyear on Tac. ann. 2.6.4). Pliny nat. 4.101 gives it three mouths, as does 
Ptolemy geog. 2.9.1-2. Tac. ann. 2.6.4 and Mela 3.2.24 agree with Pollio on the 
number (as do late imperial authors: K. Miiller on Ptolemy lI.c.) but offer different 
identifications of the water-courses in question. 

Strabo clearly found these data in a general account of the river in Pollio’s History 
(cf. G. Zecchini, Cassio Dione e la guerra gallica di Cesare (Milan, 1978), 178) or a 
summary of Caesar’s Gallic conquests (cf. Suet. Ju/. 25.1). The most plausible con- 
text, Caesar’s crossing of the Rhine in 55, may be supported by the complimentary 
transformation of Pollio’s polemical account of the two mouths of the river in Virg. 
Aen. 8.727, where the ‘twin-horned Rhine’ appears alongside the Morini at the edge 
of the inhabited world. Virgil’s reference probably embraces both military operations 
here in the 30s and very early 20s and a reminiscence of Pollio’s account of Caesar’s 
exploits in 55, including perhaps the first British expedition (Dion, REL 42 (1964), 
469-476; a representation of the Rhine was paraded at Caesar’s Gallic triumph in 
46: Florus 2.13.88). 


F3—4 Although these two fragments are cited as a single continuous text in 
Plutarch, Caes. 46.1-3 (here artificially differentiated as F3b, Fa), it is more than 
likely that the two elements (Caesar’s declaration and the number of Pompeian 
casualties) were separated in Pollio’s text. In any case it seems sensible to print them 
as distinct fragments (rather than as two parts of a single fragment, as in Peter), since 
all the other sources cite only one or other of the two elements. 


F3 Despite suggestions to the contrary, this fragment must derive from Pollio’s 
history (cf. Pelling, Plutarch and History, 89 n. 55). Much has been made of Plut. Caes. 
46.2 (F3b). Many argue that (with or without Schaefer’s emendation) ‘he wrote them 
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down in Greek’ should be taken as referring to Pollio, not Caesar, and that this reflects 
either a statement by Pollio in a Greek version of his History composed by himself or 
another (so e.g. R. Daebritz, Philologus 70 (1911), 267-73; André, La Vie et oeuvre 
J'Asinius Pollion (1949), 51-4; Gabba, Appiano, 245-6) or Plutarch’s misrepresenta- 
tion of a similar assertion by an intermediary Greek source (so e.g. Thouret, LSKPh 1 
(1878), 340-1). Alternatively, Peter, presumably following Madvig, transposed 
Pwpaiort (‘in Latin’) and HAAnviott (‘in Greek’), implying that Pollio noted that he 
had rendered Caesar’s Greek utterance in Latin (Peter 2. lxxxxiii: so still e.g. Gascou, 
Suétone historien, 115-16), as was apparently normal practice in Latin historiography 
(G. B. Townend, Hermes 88 (1960), 99; whether Pollio cited Caesar’s famous 
utterance at the Rubicon in the original Greek (Plut. Pomp. 60.4) is unclear). However, 
none of Madvig’s proposed parallels for such a transposition in Plutarch’s text 
(.ddversaria Critica 1 (Copenhagen, 1871), 605, 607) convinces, Suetonius’ assertion 
that Pollio claimed to have reproduced Caesar’s utterance ad uerbum (‘these precise 
words’: F3a) has then to be interpreted as referring to a literal translation of a Greek 
original rather than, as we would expect, direct citation of Caesar’s actual words, 
there is no reason for an author to note explicitly the language in which he him- 
self is writing, and the transmitted text, which clearly implies a contrast between 
Caesar’s spoken utterance at the time and his (later) written version, can be explained 
otherwise: Caesar spoke in Latin but later penned a Greek version, perhaps in a 
letter or collection of his dicta; see in detail Haussler, RAM 109 (1966), 339-55. Pollio 
may then have been correcting an earlier account which had given the assertion 
in Greek. 

Plutarch’s version represents a considerable elaboration and emasculation of 
Caesar’s words as reproduced in Suetonius, where tantis rebus gestis (‘my extra- 
ordinary achievements’, referring to Caesar’s Gallic conquests) mirrors the language 
and sentiments attributed to the town councillors of Auximum in Caes. BCiu. 1.13.1. 
The declaration at Pharsalus, obviously intended for public consumption, represents 
the Pompeian casualties as the consequence of their own attempt to destroy Caesar. 
There is, therefore, no reason to reject Pollio’s assertion that this was what Caesar 
claimed in 48 (as C. T. H. R. Ehrhardt, Antichthon 29 (1995), 30-6). How far Pollio 
himself endorsed Caesar’s assertion is, obviously, another matter but it vividly 
brought into play claims that, perhaps for good reasons, Caesar never cites (at least 
explicitly) in the Civil War and which he probably did not adduce in the justification 
for his actions in 49 BC (cf. the evidence assembled by H. Strasburger, Caesar im Urteil 
seiner Zettgenossen (2nd edn., Darmstadt, 1968), 31-3). The seriousness of the threat 
of prosecution and conviction (certainly primarily for his actions in 59: Suet. Ju/. 30.3 
(F3a); G. R. Stanton, Historia 52 (2003), 86-9) and its importance in precipitating 
civil war have been much debated (cf. most recently R. Morstein-Marx, Historia 56 
(2007), 159-78, arguing for its insignificance), but Caelius was convinced that Caesar 
believed retention of his army was in some way essential to his survival (Cic. fam. 
8.14.2 (August 50)), and Suetonius evidently used a source (or sources) that stressed 
Caesar’s fear of such a prosecution both early in his provincial command (Jul. 23.1—2; 
cf. also 18.1) and here (F3a) at its end. Suetonius does not, however, clearly identify 
that source as Pollio, whom he evidently cites here out of context, probably to 
supplement an analysis of Caesar’s motivation that he found elsewhere. 
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F4  Pollio was clearly correcting the figure of ¢.15,000 Pompeian dead given (with 
implicit reservations) by Caesar (BCiu. 3.99.4; cf. Oros. 6.15.27), and presumably 
supposed Caesar’s error to be due to the inclusion of camp-followers. His con- 
veniently round figure may be more plausible (Brunt, JM 695-6) but is also self- 
evidently an estimate (if Lucan can be trusted (7.797—872) against Appian, no attempt 
was made to provide proper burial for the Pompeian dead). Whilst Suetonius and 
Plutarch might well have cited Pollio independently for Caesar’s apparently crucial 
declaration at Pharsalus (F3), it is perhaps more surprising that Plutarch and Appian 
should, with similar independence, adduce him for the very specific datum recorded 
here. This raises the possibility (though no more) that Plutarch and Appian know 
Pollio here through an intermediary source. It is, however, impossible to determine 
whether Appian’s emphasis on Pollio’s presence at the battle reflects Pollio’s own 
assertion (in the first person?) that his figure was based on autopsy (cf. Marincola, 
Authority and Tradition, 83; Morgan, JRS go (2000), 7) or the preference of an 
intermediary source for first-hand evidence, comparable to that of Appian himself (cf. 
B. Kuhn-Chen, Geschichiskonzeptionen griechischer Historiker im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert 
n. Chr. (Frankfurt a.M., etc., 2002), 47-9) as of earlier historians (see e.g. Marincola, 
Authority and Tradition, 63-86). 


F5 Josephus’ immediately following citation from Strabo of Hypsicrates’ account 
of Hyrcanus’ participation in this same campaign (AJ 14.139=FGrHist 91 F17= 
FGrHist 190 Fr) strongly suggests that the infinitive efoBaAety here is part of an 
accusative and infinitive construction. If so, the combination of the alternative 
readings of the manuscripts (giving the sense as ‘after the invasion of Egypt by 
Mithridates and Hyrcanus’ and found e.g. in Bekker’s 1856 Teubner) should be 
rejected. According to Strabo, therefore, Pollio asserted that Hyrcanus entered Egypt 
to support Mithridates after the latter’s invasion. 

In his preceding narrative (AJ 14.127-37) Josephus records that Mithridates of 
Pergamum, coming to Caesar’s aid in Egypt in late 48, received decisive assistance 
from the Jewish official Antipater, whom Caesar rewarded with citizenship and 
immunity from taxation. Josephus does here make clear that the support of the 
high priest Hyrcanus II (no doubt anxious to expiate Jewish assistance to Pompey: 
App. 4c. 2.71.294) was a significant factor in Antipater’s success (a modification of his 
earlier account in BJ 1.187—194, which ignores Hyrcanus’ role entirely: cf. J. Sievers 
in D. M. Jacobson, N. Kokkinis (eds.), Herod and Augustus (Leiden and Boston, 2009), 
967). Nonetheless, 47 14.127-37 still focuses principally on the role of Antipater and 
says nothing of Hyrcanus’ actual participation in the campaign, almost certainly 
reflecting the Tendenz of Nicolaus of Damascus, a friend of Antipater’s son Herod the 
Great (cf. B. R. Motzo, Studi Cagharitani di Storia e Filologia 1 (1927), 1-18=id., 
Ricerche sulla letteratura e la storia giudatica-ellenistica (Rome, 1977), 717-36; 
P. Richardson, Herod: King of the Jews and Friend of the Romans (Edinburgh, 1999), 
106-8). However, in support of that participation Strabo was able to cite Hypsicrates 
(above) as well as Pollio, and a decree of Caesar which refers to Hyrcanus’ personal 
assistance with 1,500 troops (Jos. AJ 14.192—5 (47 Bc); M. Pucci Ben Zeev, Jewish 
Rights in the Roman World (Tibingen, 1998), 31-53) confirms it, assuming that the 
decree is genuine or at least contemporary (see most recently M. Pucci Ben Zeev, 
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FSF 26 (1995), 113-1215 id., in Classical Studies in Honor of David Sohlberg (Ramat 
Gau, 1996), esp. 197-201, 203—5; id., Athenaeum 84 (1996), 71-91). Pollio himself, 
here expanding the account in BAlex. 26.1-3, which ignores both Antipater and 
Hyrcanus, may have come to know Herod if he was the Pollio who, in his anxiety to 
cultivate Herod’s friendship, provided hospitality to sons of the king by Hyrcanus’ 
granddaughter, Mariamme, when they were sent to Rome to be introduced to 
Augustus in ¢.22 BC (Jos. AJ 15.342-3), but the identification is most uncertain (cf. the 
conflicting views of L. H. Feldman, T4PhAA 83 (1983), 73-80; CQ 35 (1985), 240-3 
and D. Braund, CQ 33 (1983), 240-1; also Syme, RP 2. 529 n.). Strabo’s citation 
of Pollio unfortunately does not assist in dating Pollio’s work, since the date of his 
own Hypomnemata is uncertain (contrast e.g. Jacoby, FGrHist gt Comm. p. 291 (after 
20 BC) with D, Ambaglio, MIL 29 (1990), 380-1 with n. 11 (between 29 and 25 BC); 
cf. ibid. 414-15 for the argument that Hypsicrates modified Pollio’s account before 
himself being cited by Strabo). 


F6 Suetonius clearly cites Pollio’s statement about the ‘second battle’ (presumably 
from his History) to reinforce doubts about the speech supposedly delivered before it. 
He provides no basis for assuming that Pollio himself discussed the authenticity of the 
speech (as apparently F. Lossmann, Hermes 95 (1957), 53-4), potentially in some 
other work. However, the fragment does present a considerable difficulty. Suetonius’ 
own account provides no clue to the identity of the two battles to which he refers: in 
Tul. 36 (cf. 35.2) he talks merely of the ‘final battle’ (sc. of the civil wars) and in 56.5 
alludes to Munda without identifying it either with the ‘final battle’ or with the 
‘second battle’ of our fragment in the preceding chapter. Nonetheless, this second 
battle is usually referred to that of Munda in 45 Bc (e.g. Kornemann, JbKPh Suppl. 
22 (1896), 603; André, La Vie et l’oeuvre d’Asinius Pollion (1949), 16 n. 7, 60; Gascou, 
Suétone historien, 83); the ‘first battle’ is then identified either with an earlier 
encounter in that campaign (e.g. BHisp. 24.1-6: so H. E. Butler, M. Cary, Suetonius, 
Diuus Julius (Oxford, 1927), 116) or the fighting at Ilerda in 49 Bc (Gascou l.c.). 
However, our only detailed account of the initial phases of the battle of Munda 
(BHisp. 28.1-30.7) leaves ample scope for an exhortatory speech by Caesar (though 
none is recorded) and is entirely incompatible with a sudden enemy onslaught such 
as Pollio described. Moreover, Suetonius’ incursio more appropriately refers not to 
a regular charge in a pitched battle but to a surprise assault by the enemy that then 
resulted in a full-scale engagement (cf. TLL 7.1.1089.66—1090.21), whereas in BHisp. 
both sides hang out the signal for battle at the start of the day. If, therefore, Pollio was 
referring to Munda (at which he was probably himself present), his account of the 
start of the battle differed significantly from that of BHisp. Alternative identifications 
of the battle in question are not easily found. Caesar’s account of the fighting at Ilerda 
in 49 (BCiu. 1.43-6) is no more readily reconciled with Pollio and there is then no 
plausible candidate for Suetonius’ ‘first battle.’ Nor is it likely that Pollio, beginning 
in 60 BC, gave a detailed account of Caesar’s operations in Spain in 61/60. More 
promising perhaps is the double engagement on successive days at Soricaria described 
in BHisp. 24.1-26.1 (with admittedly another encounter the day before: ibid. 23). 
Here it is the unexpected charges (concursus) of the enemy cavalry (25.2) that prompt 
the hostilities that follow. This possibility would be strengthened if dup/ex fertur here 
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meant ‘it circulates in two parts’ (for this sense of duplex see TLL 5.1.2259.81— 
2262.29) rather than ‘it circulates in two versions’, as is usually and probably rightly 
assumed. However, it must be doubtful whether such relatively obscure and minor 
engagements are plausible occasions for the preservation or concoction of real or 
fictitious Caesarian orations. 


F7 In the opening sentence of the fragment proper Bursian’s conjecture mansuri (so 
that ‘destined to endure’ refers to Cicero) is adopted by Hakanson but is neither 
necessary nor plausible: see Wolfflin, ALLG 6 (1889), 105. 

Schott’s superuacuum est yields acceptable sense but, if correct, would be amongst 
the earliest attestations of an adjective that Varro had condemned (Non. 844L=de 
uita populi Romani fr. 129 Rip., 440 Salv.) and Cicero avoided. superuac(u)aneum est 
provides the same sense and might be supported from Sall. Cat.51.19; Livy 35.48.7 
etc., but <si/> superbum (‘it would be presumptuous’) is closer to the paradosis, gives 
acceptable sense and yields the double trochee conclusion much used by Pollio in 
this passage (M. Lenchantin de Gubernatis, RFIC 37 (1909), 387-9; cf. Lebek, Verba 
prisca, 140). It might also ironically allude to Cicero’s self-eulogy, a motif perhaps 
echoed by Livy (A. J. Pomeroy, The Appropriate Comment (Frankfurt a.M., etc., 1991), 
148); cf. W. Richter in G. Radke (ed.), Cicero, ein Mensch seiner Zeit (Berlin, 1968), 
178, who sees further ironies here. 

The manuscripts’ a prisca seuerilate tudictis exacti makes no sense. Gronovius’ 
ad priscam seueritatem tudictis exactis (‘when the courts were forced to conform to 
the strictness of earlier days’) offers an implausible picture of the late republican 
quaestiones. The text adopted here (based on Kiessling) provides an assessment much 
more in keeping with contemporary perceptions (cf. e.g. Cic. Verr. 1.37-42; Cluent. 
130), echoes Cicero’s own language at Verr. 2.3,133, and yields a suitably barbed 
explanation of Cicero’s success in enabling the guilty to escape conviction. 

The manuscripts’ magna munera deum (‘great are the gifts of the gods’) is retained 
by (e.g.) Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, 1. 262—3 as a misjudged ejaculation characteristic 
of Pollio’s clumsy style, but the (easy) correction is commended both by the 
prevalence of parallelism and antithesis in the passage as a whole and by Cicero’s own 
emphasis on the dual role of the gods (Cat. 2.29; 3.18-22; Sull. 86; etc.) and himself 
(e.g. fam. 5.7.3; Sull. 28-9; 33; 83) in the suppression of Catiline. 

Even if he did not include in his History his most obviously fabricated accusations 
against Cicero (Tz), in his account of the proscriptions of 43 Pollio must pointedly 
have contrasted Cicero’s alleged cowardice with the courage shown by Verres, still 
apparently in voluntary exile after his trial for extortion in 70 (Lact. ist. 2.4.36-7) 
and presumably accused of assisting the tyrannicides (Pliny nat. 34.6 obviously 
derives from a source hostile to Antony; Suet. Aug. 70.2 levels similar charges against 
Octavian, probably also with Verres in mind). Sallust had already provided some 
rehabilitation of Verres (hist. 4.32M; cf. 4.53M with P. McGushin, Sa//ust, Histories 2 
(Oxford, 1994), 165-6) but no further details of his death are known. Our other, 
largely sympathetic accounts of Cicero’s death (cf. H. Homeyer, Helikon 17 (1977), 
56-96; M. B. Roller, CPA g2 (1997), 109~30; A. Wright, Historia 50 (2001), 436-52) 
suggest that Pollio’s version, which no doubt stressed his vacillation and futile 
attempt to escape, exercised limited influence on subsequent writers. 
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Our knowledge of obituary notices in earlier Roman historians is inadequate (cf. 
J. Fairweather, Seneca the Elder (Cambridge, 1981), 305-6; Pomeroy, The Appropriate 
Comment (Frankfurt a.M., etc., 1991), 126-42), although Sallust included some 
(Sen. suas. 6.21) and Livy has modest examples already in his first pentad (1.48.8-9; 
2.33.10-11; cf. Oakley, Comm. 2. 35-6). Their frequency in Pollio and his contribution 
to their development is impossible to assess, but T5 may imply that Brutus and Cassius 
were similarly honoured (cf. also J. L. Moles, CW 76 (1983), 287-8, on Pompey) and 
the focus of the Cicero obituary on the subject’s fortunes, claims to fame, and 
moral qualities is closer to the later practice of Velleius or Tacitus (cf. also Cic. Ali. 
4.6.1) than Livy’s frequent emphasis on the deceased’s contribution to the Roman 
state (cf. Pomeroy, The Appropriate Comment (Frankfurt a.M., etc., 1991), 167-8). 

The obituary, framed by the contrast between the immortality of Cicero’s works 
and his own attitude to death, is carefully structured around two principal phases 
of his career, with the consulship of 63 as the high point between the preceding 
uninterrupted success and the misfortunes that followed. Rather than a detailed 
rehearsal of the career itself, it identifies the factors that facilitated Cicero’s early 
success and the weaknesses of character that his subsequent experiences revealed. 
It makes free use of Ciceronian language and motifs (Woodman, Rhetoric, 150 n. 48; 
R. D. Pierini in E. Narducci (ed.), Aspetti della fortuna di Cicerone nella cultura Latina 
(Florence, 2003), 9-10; cf. similarly e.g. Cornelius Severus F13 Courtney with 
A. S. Hollis, Fragments of Roman Poetry c. 60 BC-AD 20 (Oxford, 2007), 358-67; also 
Woodman on Vell. 2.66.3—-5): the conception, for example, of eloquence as an art 
of peace (Cic. de oral. 1.30; Brut. 45; orat. 141; cf. also Phil. 7.7); the notion that both 
the gods and his own sagacity and industry played crucial roles in the suppression 
of the Catilinarian conspiracy (above); the pointed borrowing from Cic. Verr. 2.4.133 
of the motif of the demise of severity in the courts (if Kiessling’s construction of 
our passage is correct); the threat posed by the inuidia Cicero incurred (Cut. 3.28-9; 
Sull. 293; 33; etc.); the metaphorical storms of hatred (Cluent. 94; cf. ibid. 153; Verr. 
2.3.98; cf. also Verr. 2.1.46; Pts. 21; rep. 1.7), which may here recall specifically Cic. 
Cat. 1.22, 2.15 and/or the autobiographical passage in de orat.1.1—3; the inability of 
Cicero to heed his own precepts on self-restraint in the face of both adversity and 
prosperity (off: 1.90) and ironic final contrast between Cicero’s actual attitude to death 
and his public professions (Cat. 4.3; Phil. 2.119). Stylistically the preoccupation 
with balance and antithesis recalls Ciceronian trademarks (though cf. I. 442), as pre- 
sumably does the frequent use of the favoured rhythms of his oratory (M. Lenchantin 
de Gubernatis, RFIJC 37 (1909), 387-9). Yet, despite its emphasis on Cicero’s 
industria (the mark of the ‘new man’ in Cicero: T: P. Wiseman, New Men in the Roman 
Senate (Oxford, 1971), 109-11), its cynical account of Cicero’s forensic activity in 
particular does scant justice to the political obstacles faced by the nouus homo or to 
Roman social and political values (and ignores Pollio’s own practice: T1); the malevo- 
lent reference to his feuds with Clodius and Antony focuses superficially on alleged 
weaknesses of character at the expense of careful political analysis; nothing is said of 
Cicero’s political objectives or (mis)judgements; and the apparently positive overall 
verdict is immediately undercut by the concluding sardonic declamatory antithesis. 
For a more favourable assessment of the obituary see W. Richter in G. Radke (ed.), 
Cicero, en Mensch seiner Zeit (Berlin, 1968), 174-81. 
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Seneca himself asserts that the passage was unsurpassed for its literary quality in 
the History (and his son may echo it in brew. uit. 5.1). Indicators of high style here 
include the occasional use of metaphor, poeticisms and perhaps slightly antiquated 
expressions (Lebek, Verba prisca, 143-5) and the opening cretics (A. W. de Groot, Der 
antike Prosarhythmus (The Hague, 1921), 82). Also notable are the use of abstract 
formulations and the ablative absolute with the future participle in the opening 
sentence, among the first surviving instances of the construction (Livy 4.18.6 may be 
the earliest known example (despite e.g. Hofmann—Szantyr 139, erroneously citing 
Hor. sat. 2.8.44)). Pollio’s sentence structure is uniformly simple, consonant with 
the epigrammatic manner he adopts, and he organizes his exposition through a series 
of separate syntactical units that cumulatively develop the thought in a clear sequence 
of interrelated ideas, with a consequent heavy reliance on connecting particles that 
could easily become as monotonous as his repetition of 7s. 

No less distinctive is the direct personal engagement, manifested specifically in the 
expostulation uiimam etc. (‘If only . . .’) and in the emphatic ego, etc. (“And personally 
I... ’). Such authorial expressions of wish, an emotive device that underscores the 
writer’s engagement with his subject matter, are rare in the Roman historians, 
although Hirtius (BGall. 8 pr. 3), Nepos (4g. 4.2), Velleius (2.28.3; 116.3), and 
Curtius (10.9.6) allow them occasionally, and Velleius especially indulges in highly 
rhetorical authorial interventions (e.g. 2.66.3—5 with Woodman on 2.66—7). Whether 
Pollio was innovating in terms of large-scale historiography we cannot determine, but 
authorial expressions of view were particularly at home in the obituary notice 
and even Livy’s epitaph on the elder Scipio (38.53.9—-11) introduces a rhetorical 
engagement with the reader that otherwise finds little place in his work. 


F8 On the interpretation of the Suetonian wording and the (ir)relevance of the 
fragment to the question of whether Caesar himself published the Bellum Ciuile see 
F. Lossmann, Hermes 85 (1957), 47, 56-8, who rightly argues that Pollio here refers 
to both the Bellum Gallicum and the Bellum Ciuile (ibid. 55-6). Establishing the 
credentials of one’s own work by criticism of predecessors was a long and honourable 
tradition in Greek and Roman historiography (cf. Marincola, Authority and Tradition, 
115-16), and hence ascription of this fragment to the History, perhaps in a preface, is 
plausible. Pollio’s criticisms may have been further sharpened by Caesar’s ascription 
to Pollio’s superiors of Pollio’s own actions in securing Cato’s withdrawal from Sicily 
and attempting to evacuate the survivors of Curio’s campaign (I. 431). However, thev 
are expressed in comparatively restrained terms (Lossmann, Hermes 85 (1957), 57 0. 
5) which do not, at least explicitly, highlight Caesar’s political partisanship or the 
techniques of selective narration and interpretation extensively analysed by modern 
scholarship, and they should probably therefore be seen as an advertisement of Pollio’s 
own authorial fair-mindedness rather than an implicit comment on the loss of 
political freedom (as C. B. R. Pelling in M. Wyke (ed.), Julius Caesar in Western 
Culture (Oxford, 2006), 17). They perhaps rework also some of the same expectations 
that Pollio’s friends applied to verse and Pollio himself to his speeches: care 
(diligentia) is identified by Quintilian as the hallmark of Pollio’s oratory (ist. 10.1.113: 
2.25; 12.10.11; Lebek, Verba prisca, 137-8), and his stress here on care, correction. 
and rewriting recalls (in a different context and with some irony) a recurrent theme of 
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Horace in particular (see esp. sa/. 1.10.67—-74). Nonetheless, Pollio’s verdict is 
damning: negligence in searching out the truth, including the critical questioning of 
participants or eyewitnesses, and its deliberate falsification are equally inexcusable in 
a historian. By implication Pollio claims to be free of both (and entirely uninfluenced 
by his advancement under Caesar). For the suggestion that he was here responding 
specifically to Hirtius’ praise of the commentarii in BGall. 8 praef. 4-5 see C. S. Kraus 
in ALLP 100 n. 9. Cf. also Canfora, Giulio Cesare (1999), 149-50, 162—5, 401-9. 


F9 This fragment is generally attributed to an (unidentified) speech by Pollio. The 
use of indirect speech obviously does not exclude that (cf. e.g. Cic. Verr. 2.3.128) and if 
Pollio’s oratorical prose was rhythmical (as e.g. M. Lenchantin de Gubernatis, RFJC 
37 (1909), 390—1; Lebek, Verba prisca, 140; G. O. Hutchinson, Cicero’s Correspondence 
(Oxford, 1998), 109; against: Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, 1. 262), the clausula would 
offer some, though not conclusive, support. However, none of Pollio’s known 
speeches concern cases in which issues of public revenues were self-evidently involved 
and the History offers an attractive potential context for our fragment. Concern for 
public revenues was a recurrent /opos in Roman political practice and discourse: it 
characterized the elder Cato (Livy 39.44.7: Plut. Cato Mai. 19.1 with e.g. Astin, Cato, 
84—5, 325) and his great-grandson (cf. Sall. Cat. 52.5-6; Plut. Cato Min. 16.2—18.9); 
maximization of revenues could be paraded in self-justification by provincial 
governors (Cic. Verr. 2.3.41, 48-9, 70, 72; etc. (Verres); 2.3.124, 128 (Metellus)) 
and their (alleged) loss or misappropriation exploited by their opponents (ibid. 2.3.11, 
19-20, 83, 119-20, 122, 127-8, 165, 181, 226); protection of wectigalia might be used 
to justify extraordinary commands (Cic. imp. Cn. Pomp. 4, 6, 14-7, 19, 45; cf. Sall. hast. 
1.77.8M) or plead for the deployment of major forces (Cic. fam. 15.1.5), and their 
enhancement advertised at triumphs (Plut. Pomp. 45.4); shortage of public funds 
could be used both in opposition to any proposal perceived as an act of public 
‘largesse’, such as those relating to grain distribution (rhet. Her. 1.21) or allocation of 
the ager Campanus (Cic. leg. agr. 1.21; 2.82—3), and as justification for a refusal to 
respond to pressures or demands for such largesse (e.g. Sall. hist. 2.47.6-7M). As 
such, this fragment would be entirely in place in a political narrative, even if obviously 
the specific context is now irrecoverable. Cf. also Cicero 39 F’'5 with comm. 

Macrobius (1.4.6) shares with Charis. 77 the further example of Sallust’s use of the 
form ‘Bacchanaliorum’ and both authors presumably depend ultimately on a common 
source; whether that source gave further examples to justify Macrobius’ statement 
that Pollio often used the form uectigaliorum we do not know. Charis. 186 also cites 
Varro and, probably erroneously, Cicero for this form of the genitive plural. It is 
found later in Suet. Aug. 101.4; Cal. 16.3. 


F10 None of Pollio’s known speeches were in self-defence. If (as generally assumed) 
this fragment, again with a recognized clausula, comes from a speech, it must 
presumably be either an imaginary statement attributed to someone else by Pollio 
(a technique he certainly used: Quint. inst. 9.2.34) or refer to Pollio’s past hopes and 
fears qua defence counsel. Neither option is particularly persuasive and the fragment 
could as easily derive from a political speech in the History, where hopes, fears, etc. 
might readily find a place: cf. e.g. Tac. hist.1.29 (optandum ... timendum ... paueam 
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... doleo... solacium). On the rare reflexive use of the passive forms of consolo(r) (for 
which Priscian cites our passage) see Lebek, Verba prisca, 143. 


F1l_ This fragment is often attributed to a speech but, despite the clausula, the 
History is a no less plausible alternative. The passive use of experius (‘tested’) for 
which Priscian cites the passage, though found occasionally in previous writers (cf. 
esp. BAlex. 61.1: multis .. . proelits expertas legiones), does not appear in earlier oratory 
or rhetoric but is particularly favoured by Livy from the first pentad on (TLL 
5.2.1684.18-1685.80). The use of bellum with a singular genitive of location pre- 
sumably developed from the specification of the enemy in the genitive (cf. Caes. BGall. 
3.16.1: bellum Venetorum totiusque orae maritimae). It appears once in Hirtius (BGall. 
8.51.2) and Sallust (Hist. 2.98.10) and then occasionally in Livy (10.21.11; 25.32.7; 
33-21.9; 35.14.1). The refined character of the expression is attested by its occurrence 
in Horace (carm. 2.12.1; 4.5.28) and Manilius (5.47; cf. 3.14); cf. Nisbet-Hubbard, 
Comm. 2. 184. Equally appropriate to historical style is the semi-personification of 
uirtus, also encountered already in Sallust (e.g. Cat. 7.5). 

Whether from a speech or the History our fragment has been taken to refer either to 
Agrippa (e.g. Gabba, Appiano, 243; Haller, C. Asinius Pollio (1967), 103) or to Tiberius 
(e.g. Nipperdev—Andresen on Tac. ann. 4.34; E. Badian, CR 8 (1958), 161). Neither 
view is plausible. Agrippa’s valour had been proved before his Rhine campaign of 38, 
a description of him being transferred to Illyricum, with no mention of the inter- 
vening campaign against Sex. Pompeius (unless implicit in the original context), is 
absurd, and ‘to the protection of Illyricum’ suggests a more precautionary assignment 
than the aggressive campaigns undertaken with Octavian in 34. As to Tiberius, he was 
engaged in warfare in the Alps, not Germany, before he was posted to Illyricum, again 
for a programme of expansion, in 12 BC. In fact the fragment may refer to an army 
unit rather than an individual, in keeping with the normal use of transduco (‘transfer’). 
If so, it might even record (plausible and prudent) precautions taken by Caesar (but 
not recorded by him) after the disturbances in Illyricum of 55/54 (BGall. 5.1.5), 
although the transformation of Caesar’s ‘German war’ (ibid. 4.16.1) against the 
Usipetes and Tencteri and subsequent foray across the Rhine into a ‘war in Germany’ 
would be very strained (despite Caes. BCiu. 1.7.7; 3.87.1; Suet. Jul. 25.2; cf. Livy per. 
105). Otherwise, the war in question cannot be earlier than 38 BC and might even be 
one of the campaigns of the Augustan period. 


F12_ For the view that Pollio here is Asinius Pollio, rather than a possible later 
grammaticus (on whom cf. van den Hout on Fronto 29.6), see e.g. M. Haupt, Opuscula 
2 (Leipzig, 1875-6), 70. Priscian’s citation otherwise of writers on grammar may 
suggest that p/acet (‘approved’) refers to an explicit discussion of the word form by 
Pollio rather than an inference from his usage (cf. e.g. Funaioli, GR/ 498-9), 
although he presumably employed this form of the past participle in the History (as in 
Cic. fam. 10.32.5). On the form itself cf. Neue—Wagener 3. 594; Leumann 522. 


F13  Caminus is a Greek loan-word, feminine in Greek but always masculine in 
classical Latin. Its appearance in a work of history would be surprising but not 
perhaps impossible (cf. Oros. 5.3.6), and Virgil may have initiated its use in high 
poetry (Alen. 3.580; 6.630). 


57 
C. Sulpicius Galba 


COMMENTARY 


Fl Plutarch admits that he is citing Galba only indirectly through Juba, whose 
‘Roman History or ‘Roman Archaeology (FGrHist 275 Fq—13) was probably the 
source of many of his learned references in the lives of Romulus and Numa (Juba is 
cited also at Rom. 14.7 (F23 Jac.),15.4 (Fgo Jac.), and Num. 7.10, 13.9 (F 88-9 Jac.), 
and frequently also in QR (Fg2—5 Jac.)). Much of the antiquarian material deriving 
from Varro and Verrius Flaccus, including the citations of previous Roman historians 
and antiquarians, probably reached Plutarch through Juba (thus C. Ampolo, Plutarco: 
le vile dt Teseo e di Romolo (2nd edn., Milan, 1993), 1-li). On Tarpeius and Tarpeia see 
comm. on Fabius 1 F7, and Ogilvie, Comm. 74-5 on Liv. 1.11, and Ampolo on Plut. 
Rom. 17-18, both with further bibliography. The essence of the story that Plutarch 
took from Galba (via Juba) seems to have been that Tarpeius, Tarpeia’s father, was 
formally condemned for treason (a late invention, according to Mommsen, Sira/7., 
933) and possibly thrown from the Tarpeian rock. The latter element possibly recurs 
in the fragmentary entry of Festus 464, where the rock is said to have taken its name 
irom Tarpeius. This raises the distinct possibility that Galba’s account of the episode 
occurred not in the course of a narrative of the origins of the city, but in a digression 
on the Capitol, or more specifically the Tarpeian rock. That would permit the 
nypothesis that Galba’s work was a history of the more recent past, and would help to 
explain why it has vanished with so little trace. 


F2 As always on Roman republican history, Orosius was following Livy (whether 
directly or via an epitome is disputed). Here, as in six earlier passages relating to 
manpower or casualties, he reproduces Livy’s source citation. Orosius’ evidence thus 
shows that Livy used Galba as a source at least for the Sertorian War. The other 
sources Livy consulted on the period doubtless included Sallust’s Histories. 

Pompey was appointed in 77 to the joint command with Metellus Pius against 
Sertorius although he was only a private citizen, the consuls having declined the 
appointment. In the senate meeting at which the appointment was made the senior 
consular L. Philippus famously quipped that Pompey was being sent ‘not as a pro- 
consul but instead of the consuls’ (non proconsule sed pro consultbus: Cic. leg. Man. 62, 
Phil. 11.18). Livy evidently represented Sertorius as ironically alluding to the claim 
‘the words should not be set in inverted commas in Orosius’ text, as in Jal’s edition.) 

Pompey arrived in Spain in late 77 (not 76, as usually supposed: see C. F Konrad, 
.Athenaeum 83 (1995), 182-6). He immediately attempted to relieve the town of Lauro, 
which Sertorius was besieging, but Sertorius trapped his foragers and annihilated 
them and the legion sent to their relief, leaving Pompey unable to save Lauro. 
Pompey’s defeat is related with circumstantial detail by Frontinus (strat. 2.5.31), who 
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cites Livy for Pompey’s losses: Livy was presumably his source throughout. 
Plutarch’s account (Sert. 18.4—10) is garbled. 

Orosius’ account of the fate of Lauro and its inhabitants may be coloured by 
his overall keenness to stress the sufferings of pagan times. Plutarch claims that it 
surrendered and that, although Sertorius burned the town, he spared the inhabitants 
and allowed them to go free (Sert. 18.11). Appian (4c 1.109.510-1) reports that 
Sertorius executed a whole cohort for an attempted rape during the sack. 

Further sources for the Lauro episode are Sall. hist. 2.29-33, 98.5M; Livy per. 91; 
Plut. Pomp. 18.4; Obseq. 58; Flor. 2.10.7. C. E Konrad, Plutarch’s Sertorius: A 
Historical Commentary (Chapel Hill and London, 1994), 156-65, provides a full 
discussion of both the source tradition and the disputed location of Lauro. See also 
P. O. Spann, Quintus Sertorius and the Legacy of Sulla (Fayetteville, NC, 1987), 94-7, 
and Athenaeum 85 (1997), 603-11; P. Martino, QS 31 (1990), 77-101 (arguing that 
Orosius was using Livy via an epitome). 


58 
L. Arruntius 


COMMENTARY 


F1l~7 17. amputatae sententiae (‘truncated expressions’): the phrases singled out by 
Seneca do not constitute amputatae sententiae, but the context presumably implies 
that they were a mark of his style; Cic. ora/. 170 mentions them as a failing of orators. 
ante expectatum cadentia (‘coming to an end without warning’): for the conventional 
style see Cic. orat. 168. 

As the parallels cited below show, Arruntius’ stylistic peculiarities seem less 
remarkable in themselves than for their frequency; Seneca implies as much: exercitum 
argento fecit (‘he brought about an army with silver’: Sall. hist. 1.27). Maurenbrecher 
referred the action to Cinna; McGushin (Sallust, Histories 2 (Oxford, 1994), 218) 
prefers Pompey’s levy before the war with Sertorius or Crassus’ for the war on 
Spartacus; see his commentary on 4.17; only the citation in Seneca constitutes this 
fragment of Sallust’s Histories; there is no other evidence for it or for 1.90 below: the 
turn of phrase was also used by Tac. ann. 6.33.2: auxilia mercede facerent (‘that they 
bring about auxiliaries with pay’). 


Fl  fugam nostris fecere (‘they brought about flight among our men’) is a phrase also 
used by Livy, 21.5.16. It is appropriate for land battles and could belong to Regulus’ 
failed campaign of 255, but Roman retreats on land were common, particularly in face 
of elephants: Pol. 1.39.14, 40.11. 


F2 bellum fecit (‘brought about a war’); cf. Sall. Cat. 24.2; it is used by Cicero, Ferr. 
5.12, and Caesar, BGall. 3.29.3; 5.28; 7.2.1. This could be a war (between himself and 
the Mamertines) or the war (between Rome and Carthage). 

Hiero rex Syracusanorum: Hiero II (¢.271-216 Bc; see W. Otto in RE 8. 1503-11, 
no. 13) was tyrant of Syracuse before becoming king. He attacked the Mamertine 
mercenaries who were occupying Messana and took the royal title on his ultimate 
defeat of them in 265 (Pol. 1.8.8). In spite of this chronological difficulty over 
Hiero’s title, the phrase may refer to his Mamertine campaigns, and so come from the 
introduction to Arruntius’ account of the First Punic War. 


F3 The construction is found in Cic. Brut.142 (perhaps motivated by the infinitive 
that follows), where A. E. Douglas, referring to parallels from Varro and Vitruvius in 
Kiihner—Stegmann 1. 694, calls it ‘rare’; it may be archaic. 

The surrender of Panhormus took place in 254 (Pol. 1.38.5—7); what induced it was 
presumably the fall of the new town, which put the old town into grave danger (38.9). 
If Arruntius wrote a chronological narrative, this fragment will have been taken from 
a later part of the text than F7, dealing with Regulus’ actions in 256. 
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F4-6 Aiemauit, etc. (cf. hiemaltbus aquis in Sall. Jug. 37.4, which some scholars have 
regarded Seneca as mis-citing): L. D. Reynolds (in OCT Seneca) regards the citation 
as a fragment of the Histories, citing TLL 6.3.2773.46 ff. Hor. sat. 2.2.17 uses it of the 
sea, Columella and the elder Pliny of the weather; Arruntius’ real eccentricity seems 
to have lain in using it (not only too much, especially in what must have been a 
comparatively short work, but) of a whole year. 


F4  repente hiemauit tempestas (‘suddenly the storm became wintry’) cf. Pol. 1.54.6: 
émryevopevou b€ Yeyumvos (249 BC). L. Junius Pullus lost his fleet in a storm when 
backed up against a lee shore near Camarina; but there are other options, e.g. 1.37.1 


(255 BC); 1.39.6 (252). 


F6 This looks like the reaction of the Romans to the disaster of 252 (above): 
Pol. 1.39.8, who relates that in 251 the Romans were forced to rely on their land forces 
and sent the consuls to Sicily with some legions and manned only sixty ships to 
revictual the legions; but Pol. 1.52.5, from 249, where a consul is sent to provision 
the besiegers of Lilybaeum with a convoy of sixty ships, is another possibility. In both 
passages Polvbius makes ‘the Romans’ the subject. 


F7 The plural famae occurs before Sallust (Aist. 1.90) only in Plautus (7LL 
6.1.206.69 ff.) and later in the archaizing Arnobius; it is clearly a deliberate archaism 
for Sallust; Sall. hist. 1.107 is also cited by TLL; there it is a supplement, but it is cited 
for the plural by the Verona scholiast, and must be right. 

de Regulo: the Regulus story is found in Tuditanus 10 F7 (see comm. ad loc.), and 
Tubero 38 Fiz. C. Atilius Regulus, cos. 257, celebrated a naval triumph in that year 
for his victory over the Carthaginians off Tyndaris (Pol. 1.25.1-6), but in 250 he was 
heavily defeated in an attempt to capture Lilybaeum (Pol. 1.41.1—6; 42.7- 48.1). In 
256 as suffect consul his kinsman M. Regulus defeated the Carthaginians at sea and 
landed in Africa, capturing Tunis and entering into negotiations, which failed. He was 
defeated and taken prisoner (Pol. 1.30—4). It is presumably to this famous Regulus and 
the expectations aroused by his ephemeral success that Arruntius is referring here: 
cf. Diod. 23.15.4: Ts mpovmrapxovons adt@ dd€ys. 


59 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa 


COMMENTARY 


F1_ In his section on the praises of Italy, Virgil (georg. 2.161-4) writes of the Portus 
Julius complex, the artificial works constructed in 37-36 BC in the Bay of Naples 
to provide a safe haven for the fleet during the campaign against Sex. Pompeius. 
Octavian had lost a fleet outside the harbour of Messina, and needed to recoup his 
losses; he entrusted the task to Agrippa, although, as the commentator points out, it 
was his own name that was used. The Lacus Lucrinus was separated from the sea by 
a narrow dyke, along which Agrippa raised and reinforced the Via Herculanea; as he 
points out in the fragment, he worked out how to make a navigable entrance from 
the sea, and then cut a channel to connect the Lucrine lake with the Lacus Auernus; 
this complete, he used the area for training the fleet. For details, Dio 49.49—51, 
Suet. Aug. 16.1, Flor. 2.18.6; cf. Strabo 5.4.5 for Agrippa’s deforestation and tunnels 
built by L. Cocceius Auctus. The remains were either destroyed or submerged 
by the eruption of Monte Nuovo in 1538. See R. F. Paget, JRS 38 (1968), 152-69; 
M. W. Frederiksen, Campania (Rome, 1984), 333-4; Roddaz, Marcus Agrippa 
(1984), 95-117; M. Reddé, Mare Nostrum (Rome, 1986), 164-71; P. Amalfitano, 
G. Camodeca, M. Medri (eds.), J Campi Flegrei: un itinerario archeologico (Venice, 
1990), 162-7. 


F2 Pliny is describing all the misadventures that occurred to Augustus during his 
lifetime as an illustration of the mutability of fortune. Octavian’s difficulties at the 
battle of Philippi (42 Bc) are referred to elsewhere, but not as graphically; Suet. dug. 
13 mentions that he was ill; Plut. Brut. 41.5, Ant. 22.2 and App. 4c. 4.110 give an 
account from Augustus himself (60 F7), which refers to a timely escape as a result 
of a warning in a dream. The Pliny passage, though not incompatible with Augustus’ 
own account, is nevertheless far from flattering, with its talk of flight (fuga) and 
concealment (/atebra). That Agrippa and Maecenas should have subscribed to such 
a version 1s surprising, not to say incredible; but as Lewis points out (ANRW 2.34.1, 
690), ‘the content of their testimony need be and probably is no more than the 
symptoms of Octavian’s illness’, inserted by Pliny into an account taken from a more 
or less hostile intermediary. We accept this interpretation, and have emboldened the 
text accordingly. 


F3 Pliny the Elder is discussing the buildings of Rome, and here the aqueducts. 
Our reasons for including this as a possible fragment of the autobiography, and for 
translating it as we do, are set out in the introduction. It is likely that the enumeration 
of Agrippa’s works in the preceding lines also comes from the same source. An 
obvious parallel is Augustus’ description of his own public works in res gestae 20-1, 
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followed in §22 by a description of his games. There must nevertheless be a con- 
nection with the commentarii mentioned by Frontinus (ag. 99) on the distribution of 
water, and the likelihood is that the same information was given both in the official 
records of the aedileship, which Frontinus would have drawn upon directly, and the 
autobiography, which is the probable source of Pliny (/acus or basins are mentioned in 
both passages). The fact that Agrippa does not appear in na/.1 among Pliny’s sources 
for book 36 probably means that he did not use the autobiography at first hand, but 
through an intermediary: Lewis (ANRW 2.34.1, 691) suggests Vitruvius, but nothing 
can be ruled out in view of the known unreliability of Pliny’s indices. For Agrippa’s 
building works see F. W. Shipley, Agrippa’s Building Activities in Rome (St Louis, 
Miss., 1933); Roddaz, Marcus Agrippa (1984), 231-305. 


60 
Imperator Caesar Augustus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl Although Pliny’s text as it stands does not indicate the source of his quotation 
trom Augustus, in view of its content the work cited must have been the auto- 
biography. As Mayhoff saw, a reference to this work must have been lost in a lacuna. 
The attribution of this fragment to book 2 is based on F2, which refers to the same set 
of events. 

Octavian celebrated games in honour of his adoptive father Julius Caesar from 20 
July to 30 July 44 Bc. The games were those originally established for Venus Genetrix 
at the dedication of her temple in Caesar’s new Forum in September 46 BC, 
moved to July probably in 45 Bc, and subsequently also commemorated Victoria 
Caesaris. On the games and the comet see S. Weinstock, Divus Julius (Oxford, 1971), 
88-91, 370-86; J. T: Ramsey and A. L. Licht, The Comet of 44 Bc and Caesar’s 
Funeral Games (Atlanta, Ga., 1997). The latter demonstrate that the comet was visible 
in China in May and June of 44 Bc, but that the aftermath of an eruption of Etna 
just before Caesar’s death (Livy fr. 57 Jal, ap. Serv. georg. 1.472) left the Italian 
skies occluded, and it was not noticed until July (and not mentioned at all by 
Cicero). 

Other accounts of the comet’s appearance can be found at Suet. Ju/. 88; 
Sen. nat. 7.17; Plut. Caes. 69; Dio 45.7.1; Obseq. 68; Serv. Aen. 8.681, ecl. 9.46 
(=Fz2). Suetonius’ account is so close to Pliny’s verbatim citation that he must 
have been using the autobiography as his source. The versions of Dio and 
Obsequens (who was following Livy) are also close and so may derive from 
the autobiography (cf. B. Manuwald, Cassius Dio und Augustus (Wiesbaden, 1979), 
184). 

Pliny’s verbatim citation shows that Augustus credited the wu/gus with the belief 
that the comet was a sign of the deification of Julius Caesar without making this claim 
explicitly himself (contrary to Servius’ assertions). Pliny’s source for his statement 
that Augustus privately referred the comet to himself is unknown: it can hardly have 
been the autobiography. 

For the use of the Caesaris astrum in coinage see P. Zanker, The Power of Images in 
the Age of Augustus (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1988), 34-6; also mentioned in Augustan 
poetry at Virg. den. 8.681; Hor. carm. 1.12.46—7; Ovid met. 15.845-50; Prop. 4.6.59; 
and see P. White, Phoenix 42 (1988), 334-56. The connection with Divus Julius was 
particularly valuable early in Augustus’ career, and he was certainly not alone in 
playing games with divine association; see J. Pollini in K. A. Raaflaub, M. Toher 
(eds.), Between Republic and Empire (Berkeley, 1990), 334-63. 

Dio 45.7.1 shows that the statue crowned by the star was in the temple of Venus 
Genetrix in the Forum Julium (see comm. on next fragment). 
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F2 ‘The account of the appearance of the comet at the games given in this Servian 
note represents Augustus as confirming its identification with Caesar’s soul, although 
F1 shows that he avoided making this claim in his autobiography; he treats it as a sign, 
and as J. T. Ramsay and A. L. Licht noted (The Comet of 44 ac (Atlanta, Ga., 1997), 
136 n. g), ‘the earlier Roman interpretation soon yielded under Hellenistic influence 
to reinterpretation as a catasterism’. It also confuses the resulting statue with the 
statue to Caesar as demigod erected on the Capitol after his victory at Thapsus in 46 
(for which see Dio 43.14.6, 21.2; Weinstock, Divus Julius 40-53). The DS note then 
continues with the story of the haruspex’s alternative interpretation of the comet, for 
which it cites Augustus’ autobiography. As always with the Servian commentary’s 
citations of our fragmentary historians, this citation will be at one or more removes, 
via Donatus or his sources. This source may also have drawn on Augustus’ auto- 
biography for the material in the earlier part of this note, but, if so, the information 
has been garbled in transmission. 

Vulcanius is otherwise unknown, but a similar story is told by Appian 4c. 4.4.15 in 
the context of the formation of the Triumvirate: Etruscans were summoned to explain 
a sequence of prodigies, and the eldest, declaring that they portended the return of 
kingship and slavery for all except himself, held his breath and died. Appian’s haru- 
spex saw the omens as a bad sign, and the start of a new saeculum (as predicted by 
Vulcanius) was usually seen by the Etruscans as portending doom and civil conflict 
(Plut. Sull. 7 (88 Bc); Cic. Cat. 3.9 (63 BC); Dio 41.14.5 (49 BC), with Weinstock, 
Divus Julius, 193). Since comets tended to be seen as negative, and Ramsay and Licht 
(The Comet of 44 BC, 14) argue that the pro-Caesarians described the phenomenon as 
a star (Virg. ecl. 9.46—9; Aen. 8.681; Hor. carm. 1.12.46-8; Prop. 3.18.33-4; 4.6.59), it 
is likely that alternative interpretations were also offered in an optimistic sense, 
and that the new saecu/um, and its portent, were presented by the Caesarians as a 
promising new beginning; see I. Hahn, AAniHung 16 (1968), 239-46. This was 
certainly the message of Virgil’s fourth Ec/ogue and the saecular ideology of the 
Augustan age, culminating in the /udi saeculares of 17 BC, when coins were issued 
with the head of Divus Julius and a comet above it (Weinstock, Divus Julius, 195-6, 
and pl. 28.8). Octavian is likely to have propagated the positive interpretation at the 
time, perhaps with Etruscan help (Rawson, Roman Culture, 313-14); twenty years 
later Augustus has reverted to the description of the portent as a comet (sidus 
crinitum), and was comfortable with the new-age rhetoric, which he was attributing 
to himself. 

On the haruspex’s name see RE g Az. 1281. There is no good reason to prefer the 
conjecture Vulcatius to the form Vulcanius given by the sole manuscript. 

On Baebius Macer see I. Appendix 1, Ag. 


F3  Ulpian is evidently citing a passage of the autobiography in which Augustus said 
that on some occasion he had surrendered the bodies of his executed enemies to their 
relatives for burial. The key issue, important for the economy of the work as a whole, 
is the date of the episode. Blumenthal (WS 35 (1913), 114) suggested that the context 
was the Egyptian campaign, which would fit with its position in the tenth book of a 
thirteen-book work. Dio 51.2.4 tells us that, after Actium, Octavian had ordered the 
execution of many of the senators, knights, and other prominent individuals who had 
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supported Antony, but then goes on to give stories of Octavian’s conspicuous 
clemency. A similar combination of punishment and pardon characterized his 
disposition after the deaths of Antony and Cleopatra (51.16.1). For more favourable 
versions of Augustus’ treatment of the defeated opposition after Actium see res gestue 
3.1; Vell. 2.86.2. 


F+  Vossius’ emendation brings this fragment into the memoirs of Augustus. The 
emendation was rejected by J. H. Waszink, Mnemosyne 31 (1935-6), 165-74 at 170-1, 
and in his edition of Tertullian’s De anima, but the arguments are not persuasive, and 
on the other side we have the fact that the next dream in Tertullian is that of Artorius, 
which we know to have been reported in the memoirs (F7), so either directly or 
through an intermediary source this passage is likely to be traceable back to the 
autobiography. 

The dream is known from other sources; Suet. Aug. 94.9 has Cicero tell his friends, 
as they attended Caesar (perhaps during his consulship in 59) on the Capitol, of 
his dream the previous night, in which a boy was let down from heaven on a golden 
chain and handed a whip by Jupiter at the doors of the Capitol. Then, when Caesar 
summoned his great-nephew to witness the sacrifice, Cicero recognized him as the 
bov he had seen in the dream. 

A different version of a similar dream is given by Plutarch Cic. 44.2-4; Cicero 
dreamed that someone had summoned the sons of senators to the Capitol, where 
Jupiter intended to point out a future ruler of Rome; the other boys passed, but 
Jupiter pointed to Octavius as the one who would end their civil wars; the following 
day Cicero saw the boy coming from exercise on the Campus Martius. 

Augustus’ version may have been more like the one in Plutarch with its reference 
to the boy who would end civil war; note also Cic. Phil. 5.43 and its reference to 
hunc diuinum adulescentem. See, on this passage, and others referring to omens and 
portents, Wiseman in Smith and Powell, Lost Memoirs (2009), 111-23. 


F5 His relationship with Cicero was obviously a delicate matter for Augustus to 
handle in the autobiography, but it appears from this fragment that he presented it 
(at least to start with) as a mutually beneficial alliance. It is possible also that he said 
something about the need for reciprocal trust and the benefits of co-operation; 
something in the original passage may have prompted Plutarch to mention that 
Augustus dedicated the work to his two most trusted assistants, Agrippa and 
Maecenas, a fact not otherwise attested. 

It is not clear whether it was Augustus or Plutarch who brought in the parallel of 
Pompey’s reliance on Cicero; but it would have suited Augustus to compare himself 
to Pompey, and Cicero’s notion of himself as Laelius to Pompey’s Scipio was well 
known (fam. 5.7.3), and could well have prompted Augustus to make the comparison. 
Equally we can only speculate about where in the autobiography Augustus would 
have said that he and Cicero needed each other. It could be connected with his bid for 
the consulship after the death of Hirtius and Pansa in 43, and the story that he offered 
Cicero the chance to stand with him—#in which case the Plutarch passage we have 
reproduced as F12 would belong here, as a more detailed version of the same frag- 
ment; but on balance it seems more likely that the present fragment represents the 
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situation that Plutarch outlines in Cic. 44.1, describing the agreement between Cicero 
and the young Caesar on the latter’s return to Italy in late April of 44. Plutarch 
specifically says of this arrangement that Cicero would use his oratorical skills to give 
Octavian influence with the senate and people, while Octavian would provide Cicero 
with the security of his wealth and armed forces. This seems to us a likely context for 
the fragment: Peter and Malcovati evidently thought the same, since they too date it 
to 44 BC. For further discussion of how Augustus dealt with these matters in the 
autobiography, see below on F 12. 


F6 When the consuls of 43 BC, Hirtius and Pansa, had both died in office (see also 
Aquilius Niger 67 F1), Octavian took control of their armies. The senate appears to 
have been in two minds over the extent to which it wanted to back Octavian against 
Antony, and so also enhanced the situation of the other commanders, including 
Decimus Brutus, Marcus Brutus, and Cassius. Octavian may already at this stage 
have negotiated some sort of agreement with Antony; he also marched on Rome 
to demand a consulship; he was elected on 19 August; see Gowing, Triumviral 
Narratives, 70-7. His first action was to set up a court to try the assassins in their 
absence; the proscriptions soon followed. News of this sequence of events reached 
Brutus as he was leaving Macedonia for Asia Minor, and persuaded him to give the 
order for Antonius’ death. 

Dio 46.46.2 also emphasizes Octavian’s pride at obtaining the consulship at an 
earlier age than anyone else, and cf. Vell. 2.65.2 for precise dating (Lewis suggests this 
may be a characteristic of the autobiography: ANRW 2.34.1 (1993), 678 n. 154), and 
res gestae 1.1, making this year the beginning of his career. Plutarch misses the point 
that Augustus entered his consulship the day before his twentieth birthday. In a 
number of accounts a detail is added over the omen of vultures which attends these 
events; Dio 46.46.2; Appian .c. 3.94.388; Suet. Aug. 95.1; Obseq. 69. Although the 
details differ slightly as to the numbers, all relate the omen to that which attended 
Romulus’ foundation of the city. It is therefore conceivable that Augustus him- 
self reported the omen and the Romulean connotations; see Suet. Aug. 7.2 for the 
abandoned plan for Octavian to take the name of Romulus. 


F7 The three versions of this fragment refer to the first engagement at Philippi in 
42 BC; one of them (b) states that Octavian was not present at the battle, but all are 
agreed that, having been warned in a dream, he was lucky to escape with his life when 
Brutus’ soldiers burst into the camp. The episode is variously reported in other 
sources: Suetonius (Aug. 13.1) presents an ignominious picture of Octavian escaping 
from the camp and fleeing to Antony; but at 91.1 he gives an identical account to 
passage a, even including the detail about the litter being pierced and mutilated, but 
without naming Artorius. Florus (2.17.9) and Lactantius (diz. inst. 2.7) give the same 
basic tale of the illness and the dream of Artorius. Dio 47.41.2—4 tells of two prophetic 
dreams prior to the battle; in one a Thessalian saw a vision of Julius Caesar, who told 
him to tell Octavian when the battle would take place, and to warn him to wear 
something belonging to his father. In the other Octavian’s physician dreamt that 
Minerva told him to persuade Octavian, despite his illness, to stand in the battle-line. 
Octavian did so, though his illness made it hard for him even to stand up, and this 
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saved his life when the camp was sacked. The same story occurs in Val. Max. 1.7.1, 
who names the physician as Artorius. This is the more flattering version, as it has 
Octavian taking part in the battle itself (Velleius goes even further in saying that he 
was exercising command: 2.70.1), but was probably not the one given in the auto- 
biography; although it is not strictly incompatible with his account in a, Plutarch in 
b clearly states, and Appian (c) implies, that Octavian was absent from the battle. 
We learn from Pliny nat. 7.148 (cf. Agrippa 59 F2) that Octavian hid in a marsh for 
three days. 


F8 The context is the surrender by Lucius Antonius to Octavian outside the walls 
of Perusia after a protracted siege. The attribution to the autobiography rests on the 
interpretation of the hypomnemata mentioned by Appian at the end of the passage, 
and is well discussed by Gowing, Triumviral Narratives, 321-2. 

A strong argument was made by Gabba against the attribution to the auto- 
biography (E. Gabba, Appiani Bellorum Civilium Liber Quintus (Florence, 1970), 
Xvii-xxiii). Gabba argues that the presentation is too unfavourable to Augustus, and 
that Appian elsewhere cites the autobiography differently (F7c, Fg). The authorless 
hy'pomnemata here must be something else, and he suggests some official record such 
as the acta populi diurna or the acta urbis. This would be an unprecedented usage in 
Appian, who elsewhere does in fact use the word dzrouvyuara to refer to the auto- 
biography; the only difference here is that he does not explicitly identify Augustus as 
the author. To take it in a completely different sense here, and one unparalleled in 
Appian, is difficult. The content is also not self-evidently appropriate for an official 
record (though we should admit that we have no idea what the acta populi diurna were 
like). It is hardly likely that the speech of a defeated leader, delivered in private 
(Appian dc. 5.41.174 says they had both dismissed their retinue), would be publicized 
in this form by the victors immediately after the event (cf. Carter, Appian, Creil Wars 
(London, 1996), 394 n. 37). 

We have emboldened the passage not only because of Appian’s claim to have taken 
it from ‘the memoirs’, but because the most likely source for what passed at this 
meeting was Augustus himself. The only oddity is that L. Antonius is given a longer 
and much more memorable speech, while Octavian responds with a brief dismissal of 
his arguments. But Antonius lays the blame on himself, treats Octavian with respect 
as a fellow Roman and worthy victor, and begs clemency for his men rather than 
himself; and after the exchange Appian speaks of their respect and admiration for 
each other. This dignified account prepares the ground for the decision to spare 
Antonius and his followers (4c. 5.48.203), and in general presents Octavian in a good 
light. 

This is especially evident in contrast to Dio’s much more damaging account of 
the whole affair (48.14.3-6), which records the brutal sacrifice of 300 knights and 
many senators in honour of the shade of Caesar, the destruction of Perusia, and the 
massacre of its inhabitants. There is little of this in Appian, who says that only 
the town councillors of Perusia were executed, that the city caught fire by accident, 
and that on the next day a handful of prominent Romans were put to death on the 
insistence of the army (4c. 5.48.201-49.207). That Appian’s narrative is based 
on an apologetic and pro-Caesarian account seems evident. The fact that it allows 
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L. Antonius to give a good account of himself is hardly a strong argument against its 
being derived from the autobiography. It is likely enough that Augustus, writing many 
years later and after the end of the civil wars, did so in a spirit of magnanimity and 
reconciliation, rather than in an effort to denounce his former enemies in a crudely 
partisan fashion. Subtlety is only to be expected from Augustus, of all people. 

In general see Gowing, 7riumviral Narratives, 77-86 on the debates surrounding 
Perusia, and 241-4 for an analysis of the speeches; also Lewis, ANRW 2.34.1 (1993), 
680 n. 160. 


F9 Octavian’s Illyrian campaigns were conducted between 35 and 33 Bc. They are 
summarized in detail by Appian following this passage of introduction, which itself 
comments on a digression on the Pannonians. It is clear that, strategically, this 
important campaign was seen as part of a wider endeavour to secure the northern 
boundary of Italy; in later campaigns, the Alpine and Illyrian campaigns would be 
linked again. For a summary, see Gruen, CAH’ 10. 171-4; J. J. Wilkes, The Illyrians 
(Oxford, 1992), 196-207; Reinhold, From Republic to Principate, 68, 74, 157, for 
further bibliography and assessment of the campaign’s limited actual objectives; and 
for the relevance of Appian’s J//yrike to the understanding of the autobiography, 
see introduction. 

Note that Suet. Aug. 20 has similar details to Appian (///. 20.56—8) in terms of 
Octavian’s injuries, presumably from the autobiography. 


F10_ DS is explaining Virgil’s emphasis, in the ecphrasis of the Shield of Aeneas, 
on Cleopatra’s prominence within Antony’s forces at Actium in 31 Bc. A similar 
accusation is made at Serv. Aen. 8.678. The crucial parallel here is with Hor. 
ep. 9.L1—-16: 


Romanus, eheu, —posteri negabitis— 
emancipatus feminae 

fert uallum et arma miles et spadonibus 
seruire rugosis potest, 

interque signa turpe militaria 
sol aspicit conopium. 


The Roman soldier, alas—you future generations will deny it—enslaved to a woman, 
carries stakes and weapons and suffers to serve her withered eunuchs, and amid the 
military standards the sun sees the shameful foreign canopy. 


The charge reappears in Dio 50.5.1, in an account of Cleopatra’s influence over 
Antony, but Josephus (47 15.217) says that Antony assigned Gauls from his troops to 
act as Cleopatra’s bodyguard; Reinhold, From Republic to Principate, 95. Reinhold 
(105) also suggests that the autobiography’s polemic may have fed into Dio’s version 
of Octavian’s speech to the troops before Actium (50.24. 1-30.4). 

The vilification of Cleopatra, and the accusation that Antony had subordinated the 
interests of Rome to those of Egypt, are well-known aspects of the propaganda of the 
time; clearly Octavian continued to make the point in his subsequent memoirs. For an 
account of the charges and counter-charges, see C. Pelling in CAH’ 10. 36-58; Lewis, 
ANRW 2.34.1, 681 n. 165. 
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Fll There is no attribution to the memoirs, but other autobiographies appear to 
have begun with family circumstances; hence we know about the relative obscurity of 
the families of Sulla and Scaurus. It is therefore reasonable to assume that Augustus 
made some reference to his background. Suetonius begins his biography with an 
account of Octavian’s ancestry, and after this passage first relates Antony’s dismissive 
and scornful remarks about the family, and then goes on to give an account in 
chapter 3 of Octavian’s father. After his adoption, Octavian preferred the name 
C. Julius Caesar, dropping Octavianus, for obvious political reasons; but he did not try 
to hide his natural parentage (nor to elaborate it): as Lewis writes, ‘for the leader of 
tota Italia it sufficed in reply to calumnies of M. Antonius and others simply to state 
municipal origin, wealth and antiquity of the family and the solid virtues, offices and 
res gestae of the parent, its first senator’ (ANRW 2.34.1, 673 and n. 140; Lewis goes on 
to reconstruct the possible outlines of the fuller picture). 


F12 The fragment refers to the sum of money left to each citizen of Rome in 
Caesar’s will; Dio is likely to have known the memoirs and the attibution is probable. 
App. b.c. 2.143.596 gives the most elaborate occasion for the reading of the will, in 
public just before Antony’s great speech; Suet. Cues. 83.1 has it read in Antony’s 
house. The sum stated is incorrect; Nic. Dam. 17.48; Suet. Cwes. 83.2; Plut. Ant. 16.2; 
Brut. 20.3; App. bc. 2.143.596 all give 75 drachmas or 300 sesterces, and so does Res 
gestae 15.1. Rich suggests that Dio may have muddled his notes (in A. Cameron (ed.), 
History as Text (London, 1989), 92 n. 21). 

The will was a contentious issue, because of the status of Octavian and Antony, 
and also of Caesarion: Lewis, ANRW 2.34.1, 674-6. Dio here has both Antony and 
Decimus Brutus named as guardians and second heirs, but Vell. 2.59.1, Suetonius 
(loc. cit.), and Appian 4c. 2.143.596-7 omit this clause. Cic. PAi/, 2.71 implies that 
Antony wanted people to believe that he had been named as Caesar’s adopted son, and 
this reappears in Nic. Dam. 21.74, so it would appear that Augustus gave considerable 
space to the accusations against Antony over his mistreatment of the young heir. 
This part of the bequest is very important; Antony refused to hand over any of 
Caesar’s money, and therefore Octavian was forced to settle the debt from his own 
funds, which he did very ostentatiously (App. 4c. 3.21.77-23.89, selling off his 
own property; Plut. Brut. 22.3). 


F13 The context is Octavian’s bid for the consulship after the deaths of Hirtius 
and Pansa at Mutina in 43 (see above, on F6). The fragment alludes to the story 
that Octavian had applied privately to Cicero, to persuade him to stand as his 
colleague (Appian .c. 3.82.337, also mentioning Cicero’s ¢tAapyia; Dio 46.42.2). 
No particular work of Augustus is identified, but the fragment is most probably 
taken from the autobiography. In the event the senate laughed at Cicero’s ¢uAapyia 
(Appian 4c. 3.82.339) and the proposal came to nothing. But the fragment is 
noteworthy for its apologetic tone; Augustus lays emphasis on his vulnerability, 
and hence his dependence on Cicero, presumably working towards an excuse for his 
volte-face to join Antony, through the failure of the senate to support him—compare 
Nic. Dam. 111. We may safely assume that the autobiography did not include 
the allegation (hinted at in Appian 4c. 3.81.330-1, openly stated by Dio 46.41.5) 
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that even before his approach to Cicero he was already secretly negotiating with 
Antony. 

There is a substantial and well-documented account of events at Gowing, 
Triumviral Narratives, 147-54; compare Nic. Dam. 111 for Cicero leading the 
approach to Octavian. It was a delicate topic, because of Cicero’s continued iconic 
status as a defender of the republic and Octavian’s complicity in his proscription. 
Augustus seems to have acknowledged that Cicero helped him, but stressed his own 
dominant role and Cicero’s baser motives. No doubt he also found a way to shift the 
blame for Cicero’s death onto Antony. 


F14_ The date is late 43 or early 42 Bc; Appian 4c. 3.95.394 tells the Augustan 
version of this story in the context of the trial of Caesar’s assassins. For Q. Gallius, 
possibly the same person as mentioned in the headings of Cic. fam. 13.43 and 44, see 
Broughton MRR 3. 98-9. One can mount a sensible argument for Augustus here 
defending himself in his memoirs from an unjust accusation, as perhaps he does in 
F 3; and the attribution is chronologically possible. 


F15 Octavian married Scribonia early in 40 Bc. She was the sister of Sex. Pompeius’ 
father-in-law and supporter L. Scribonius Libo, and the marriage was arranged by 
Maecenas at Octavian’s request in the aftermath of Perusia, when Octavian began to 
doubt the future of his relationship with Antony (App. 4c 5.53.222; Dio 48.16.2—3); 
see Groag, RE 4. 1388 for further details. One might compare the betrothal of the 
infant Marcellus to Sextus’ daughter. The marriage was dissolved the following year, 
on the day that Scribonia gave birth to Julia according to Dio (48.34.3). In early 
January 38 Bc he married Livia Drusilla. Scribonia’s bad temper will not have been 
the sole reason; Octavian’s rapprochement with Pompeius was unsuccessful and they 
were at war later in 38. 

If this comes from the autobiography, which is at best doubtful, the personal 
reasons for the divorce may here be a cloak for a political volte-face; see also Lewis, 
ANRW 2.34.1, 681. However, there are no other fragments in this autobiography that 
are as personal, and even in Sulla’s autobiography only F6 (where he sees his son in a 
dream inviting him to come to be at peace with Metella) provides a weak parallel, and 
the likelihood that Suetonius is citing a letter or other source must be considered high. 


F16 These are the casualty figures from Actium in 31 Bc. Since Plutarch clearly 
used the memoirs, and casualty figures are a standard feature of autobiographical 
writing, it is reasonable to assign this fragment to Augustus’ own account. Dio 50.34—5 
emphasizes the horrific nature of the deaths, many by burning, whilst Orosius (6.9.12) 
gives 12,000 dead and 6,000 wounded, 1,000 of whom died whilst being looked after. 
Reinhold, From Republic to Principate, 115, says that Orosius exaggerates; Blumenthal 
(WS 35 (1913), 120) argues unconvincingly for a strange numerical miscalculation 
by Orosius; Lewis (ANRW 2.34.1, 683 n. 171) hints at two alternative versions; 
cf. also Oros. 6.19.7 for the emphasis on Agrippa. The number of ships is also 
problematic; Oros. 6.19.6 says Antony had 170, and Florus 2.21.5 fewer than a 
hundred; Antony burnt all the others except for sixty Egyptian ships. See Pelling, 
Plutarch’s Life of Antony, 287-8, for suggestions that the memoirs were referring to all 
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ships, not just warships, or all ships captured in the course of the campaign rather 
than simply the battle. Some level of apologetic may be at work too; did Augustus 
perhaps seek to indicate both the absence of serious resistance and the restraint of his 
own forces? 


F17 The context is Suetonius’ discussion of Augustus’ dinner parties, and the 
fragment is preceded by Messalla Corvinus 61 F4 on his dinner with Menas, usually 
dated to 38 Bc. This, however, does not necessarily give us the date for the dinner 
with the freedman. The freedman is also mentioned at Suet. Aug. 72.2 as the owner 
of a suburban house where Augustus used to stay when he wanted to be alone or 
uninterrupted; see S. Treggiari, Roman Freedmen during the Late Republic (Oxford, 
1969), 223-7, for various attitudes to freedmen in the period; and Lewis, ANRIW’ 
2.34.1, 681: ‘a reply to critics, whether for snobbishness or social impropriety . . .—if 
it belongs to the autobiography at all.’ 


F18 Pliny is discussing omens and portents. Suet. Aug. 92.1 tells us that Augustus 
thought it bad luck to put one’s right foot into one’s left shoe when getting out of bed, 
but good luck to start a journey whilst it was raining. The most serious revolt that 
Octavian had to deal with was after the battle of Naulochus in 36 Bc and the 
deposition of Lepidus (Dio 49.13; App. 4c. 5.128.528), but there were others. The 
identification of the date and context is therefore tentative at best, and the attribution 
of the fragment to the autobiography equally uncertain, although prodidit certainly 
indicates a written text rather than an oral anecdote. 


F19 Peter included this passage as a fragment in HRF (258: fr. 13), but changed his 
mind in HRR 2 (Ixxv n. 1), having been persuaded that the dzrouvyara it refers to 
are not Augustus’ memoirs but the acta diurna. He cites three parallel passages from 
Dio where the acta diurna are certainly meant, viz. 44.11.3 (Caesar orders his refusal 
of the kingship to be entered), 57.12.2 (Livia’s special privileges are recorded), and 
60(61).33.1 (the same for Agrippina). An interesting (and probably decisive) feature 
which these three passages share with the present fragment is that they all use a 
version of the construction €s 7a Umopvipata eyypadew (or éoypadetv), which 
must mean ‘to enter (or inscribe) into the public records’, as opposed to undoubted 
fragments of Augustus’ memoirs (F5, 6, 7a-c), where the construction is év toés 
Uropvnpac ypadew (A€yeuv, toropeiv, etc.). This fact on its own suggests that 
Peter’s revised view is right and that the passage is not a fragment of the auto- 
biography. The content of the passage would be equally appropriate to a statement in 
a personal memoir or an entry in the public records: there would have been every 
reason for Octavian to make a public denial of something that was the subject of gossip 
and rumour, just as Caesar had done after refusing a diadem at the Lupercalia. But it 
is above all the form of the report in Dio that suggests an entry in the public records: 
the 67: Kaioap ... clause, with its redundant repetion of the subject’s name, reads 
like a direct quotation or a paraphrase reflecting the actual language of the official 
record. We note incidentally that this passage is not included as a fragment of the 
autobiography by Malcovati, De Biasi and Ferrero, or Bringmann and Wiegandt. 


61 
M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl Portrayal of Cassius. Messalla’s focus on Cassius’ demeanour and fortitude in 
his final hours belongs to contemporary patterns of commemoration even for 
private individuals (Nep. Att. 21-2 (pre-27 BC); cf. esp. Plut. Ant. 75.1~3, presumably 
deriving from contemporary accounts (cf. Pelling on Plut. An/., 28; 294)); and it is a 
reasonable assumption that Plutarch’s main version of Cassius’ suicide (Brut. 43.4—-9) 
also appeared in Messalla (cf. Peter 2. Ixxxi-lxxxiii; Moles, Comm. xlii). Accounts of 
Cato’s suicide had quickened such interests but, as with Nepos’ account of Atticus’ 
death (i. 21.1-22.3), Messalla appears to have avoided any suggestion of a 
(potentially ostentatious) ‘philosophic’ death. Unlike Brutus (Plut. Brut. 40.1), 
Cassius does not discourse on philosophy at dinner and his demeanour here is 
potentially at odds with his Epicurean professions but conveniently in keeping with 
Plutarch’s own depiction of him as deficient in his grasp of Epicurean doctrine and 
irresolute in its implementation (cf. P. M. Fitzgibbon in A. G. Nikolaidis (ed.), The 
Unity of Plutarch’s Work (Berlin and New York, 2008), 455-9); although his final 
words before suicide dwell on the fate of his friends, there is no attempt to confront 
the problem of justifying the suicide itself in Epicurean terms; and his parting words 
to Messalla are not couched in the language of Epicurus, who rejected any trust in 
Tyche (Fortune), let alone her elevation to divine status (RS 16; Ep. ad Menoec. 133-5; 
Gnom. Vat. 17; Usener fr. 489; DL 10.120). Like Brutus in the letter to Atticus cited in 
Plut. Brut. 29.9, Cassius is here credited (not necessarily reliably) with the common- 
places of public discourse rather than philosophic concern with individual well-being, 
perhaps with an implicit ironic comment both on the consequences of engagement 
in politics and warfare and on the necessity of trusting a deity more commonly 
associated with Caesar and his avengers (Weinstock, Divus Julius, 112-27; there is, of 
course, the further irony of the role played by chance in Cassius’ suicide (Plut. Brut. 
43-4-9); cf. also App. 4c. 4.38.160, attributing to Messalla himself the argument that 
one should not fight against fortune). Such an interpretation is supported by the dice 
image, recalling Caesar at the Rubicon (Suet. Ju/. 32; Plut. Caes. 32.8; Pomp. 60.4; 
App. &.c. 2.35.140; cf. Suet. Aug. 70.2 (¢.36 BC) for its contemporary exploitation), and 
reinforcing Cassius’ self-comparison with Pompey, by which Messalla evidently 
sought to emphasize the parallel between Pharsalus and Philippi (for such a parallel 
cf. also App. bc. 4.124.520). Avappibat is a favourite usage of Plutarch’s in such 
contexts (EF E. Brenk, In Mist Apparelled (Leiden, 1977), 226-7). That raises the 
possibility that the image itself represents Plutarch’s own elaboration of Messalla’s 
account (Moles, Comm. 424-5), although it may simply result from translation 
or rephrasing of Messalla’s text. On the implications of Cassius’ words for the 
republican strategy at Philippi itself see I. 468-9. On Kilpatrick’s interpretation of 
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Hor. Epode 13 as set in the context described by our fragment (R. S. Kilpatrick, CQ 20 
(1970), 135-41) see L. C. Watson on Hor. Epod. (Oxford, 2003), 418-19. 

Cassius’ use of Greek goes beyond the more usual code-switching into a single Greek 
word, phrase, or sentence within a Latin context and suggests that Cassius not 
uncommonly conversed with Roman close friends in Greek (for his own education on 
Rhodes see App. 6.c. 4.65.218; 67—9.283—292; Dio 47.33.4). J. N. Adams, Bilingualism 
and the Latin Language (Cambridge, 2003), 311 argues that this was because he was 
reluctant to express deep personal feelings in Latin, but that hardly fits Cassius’ 
statements here, and Plutarch’s ¢iAodpovotpevos implies rather a sense of the 
privileged sharing of confidences, a positive complement to the ‘conspiratorial’ use of 
Greek suggested by von Albrecht, RE Suppl. 13. 1275; G. E. Dunkel, MH 57 (2000), 
128. The contexts in which Greek might or might not be employed appropriately by 
Romans was potentially a sensitive issue, and Messalla’s own scrupulous avoidance of 
Greek or Greek word forms in his public discourse (see I. 467) makes his emphasis 
here on its use in a private context (and to Messalla himself) particularly significant. It 
would be no less significant if Messalla wrote in Latin but quoted Cassius’ Greek 
verbatim (as G. B. Townend, Hermes 88 (1960), 100), but neither premiss is certain. 

Birthday. The transmitted xexAnweévov implies that the invitation was issued to 
Cassius by Messalla, but we would then expect dd’ adrov (‘[invited] by himself’), 
even if Plutarch is not wholly consistent in his usage. Appian, perhaps drawing on 
Plutarch (above), states explicitly that Cassius died on his birthday (4c. 4.113.475), 
and a reference to Messalla’s birthday lacks obvious point here; Schaefer’s correction, 
implying that Cassius issued the invitation, should probably therefore be adopted 
despite the counter-arguments of Voegelin ad loc. and the possibility that Messalla’s 
own birthday fell around this time (D. Porte, REA 96 (1994), 483). For other alleged 
instances of death on one’s birthday (the first three certainly fictitious) see Sen. epist, 
38.31 (Plato); Aelian VH 2.25 (Alexander); Plut. Cam. 19.11; mor. 717C (Attalus): 
Clem. Strom. 1.80.2 with F. Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik (Berlin, 1902), 358 (Epicurus): 
Val. Max. 1.8ext.4; Pliny nai. 7.172; cf. Cic. fat. 5 (Antipater of Sidon); Jacoby, 
-Apollodors Chrontk, 309 n. 11. Some supposed the same to be true of Pompey (Plut. 
hes cf. Dio 42.5.5 with Pliny nal. 37.13), reinforcing the parallel drawn here, but that 
was disputed (Plut. mor. 717C; cf. Vell. 2.53.3; Plut. Pomp. 79.5). Messalla himself 
may have been peculiarly alive to the significance of birthdays (cf. Tib. 1.7 with 
Weinstock, Divus Julius, 209; F. Cairns, PLILS to (1998), 204-5 (=id. Papers on 
Roman Elegy 1969-2003 (Bologna, 2007), 362); Nisbet in A. J. Woodman, D. C. 
Feeney (eds.), Traditions and Contexts in the Poetry of Horace (Cambridge, 2002), 83); 
certainly, interest in such coincidences (not unknown to earlier Greek historiography: 
e.g. Timaeus /GrHist 566 F106) was or became a fashion, perhaps encouraged by 
the introduction of the Caesarian calendar (Feeney, Caesar’s Calendar, 156-8; cf. 148-9, 
158-60) and contemporary interest in astrology, and attracted Tacitus’ scorn (ann. 
1.9.1; cf. 13.34.1 on Messalla himself; also 15.41.2). Here it clearly injected a further 
note of dramatic irony and pathos. For the date in question see Jnscr. Ital. 13.2.134 
with Plut. Brut. 47.5 (not necessarily exact); J. Schmidt, RE 19. 2224-5. 


F2 Messalla here clearly responds to controversy about the outcome of the first 
battle of Philippi, reflected in App. bc. 4.114.478; 117-489-492; 119.499—502; cf. Dio 
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47-45.3-46.1. In Brut. 42.1 Brutus’ forces ‘destroy’ three of Octavian’s legions, and it 
is plausible to suppose that it was their eagles that were captured (Moles, Comm. 438; 
cf. W. C. G. Schmitthenner, “The Armies of the Triumviral Period’, DPhil. 
thesis, Oxford (1958), 50-1, arguing that App. bc. 4.121.510—-1 implies the loss of 
three legions in the first battle). However, if the fourth legion was among those 
‘destroyed’ (as App. 4.c. 4.117.490 apparently makes Brutus claim), its ‘annihilation’ is 
a considerable exaggeration and its aguilifer may have survived (JLS 2340; Ritterling, 
RE 12. 1549-50; L. J. F Keppie, Colonisation and Veteran Settlement in Italy, 47-14 BC 
(London, 1983), 181-2; for the possibility that a legion might have more than one 
eagle-bearer, as a maniple evidently had two signiferi (Pol. 6.24.6), see M. P. Speidel, 


BF 176 (1976), 146). 


F3  Messalla must have supplied both sets of casualty figures for the first battle, 
presumably in the same context and to the same purpose as F2; the figure of 8,000 
must cover the entire ‘republican’ force, not just that of Brutus (as the context in 
Plutarch might strictly imply). Messalla’s figures, which clearly did not minimize the 
losses inflicted by civil conflict or sustained principally by Octavian, do not include 
legionaries alone, and it is impossible to calculate what proportion of the fallen they 
represented. Messalla presumably also recorded Brutus’ learned but laboured joke on 
‘Briges’, based on the supposed original name of people(s) of N. Greece or Thrace who 
migrated to Asia Minor and whose name was modified to ‘Phrygians’ (e.g. Hdt. 7.73; 
Konon FGrHist 26 F1; Strabo 295; 330 fr. 25; 550; Oberhummer, RE 3. 920-1; Moles, 
Comm. 447, adducing also the common association of ‘Phrygian’ and ‘slave’): on their 
‘returning’ to Macedonia Brutus reverts to their ‘proper’ nomenclature. There would 
be a further irony if Brutus knew that among the Lydians the word supposedly meant 
‘free’ (as Juba FGrHist 275 Fo8 (=Hesychius s.v. Bptyes)). On Appian’s (slightly 
loose) version of Messalla’s data (b.c. 4.112.471) see I. 470-1. Notably no comparable 
casualty figures are provided for the second battle (App. 4c. 4.137.578 is vague). 


F4 On the possible origins and background of Menas (‘Menodorus’ in Appian) see 
M. Hadas, Sextus Pompey (New York, 1930), 70; Miinzer, RE 15. 896—goo. Sextus 
Pompey inherited him from his father and in 39 put him in charge of Corsica and 
Sardinia, but in 38 Menas surrendered the province and his naval and land forces to 
Octavian. Appian (4.c. 5.80.338) dates now his achievement of freeborn status, whilst 
Dio 48.45.7 states that he was rewarded with the gold ring and enrolment in the 
equestrian order, among the first freedmen to be so honoured in a development 
occasioned by the exceptional circumstances of the triumviral period (W. Eck in 
S. Demougin et a/. (eds.), L’Ordre équestre (Rome, 1999), 17, 23). If so, these privileges 
must in some way have survived Menas’ subsequent reversion to Sextus and 
second defection to Octavian in 36. Whether, however, Suetonius refers to the initial 
defection in 38 is perhaps less certain: it is odd that he ignores Menas’ surrender 
of two strategically important islands, and Dio 49.1.4 asserts that Menas’ second 
defection to Octavian in 36 was accompanied by the betrayal (77poédwxe) of his fleet 
(cf. and contrast App. 4.c. 5.100.419—102.426). 

Our fragment could come from Messalla’s historical work, but if so, Suetonius 
will have refocused the citation to suit his own preoccupation with Augustus’ 
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scrupulous enforcement of the social hierarchy. Messalla himself presumably 
emphasized the exceptional privileges accorded to Menas, e.g. to justify his own 
hesitations in granting him safe conduct when he sought to desert to Octavian 
again in 36 (see I. 464). However, the fragment, with its suggestion of apologia in 
Octavian’s interest, might equally, if not more probably, come from another work 
(as M. Toher in K. Raaflaub, M. Toher (eds.), Between Republic and Empire (Berkeley, 
1990), 143 n. 12; D. Porte, Orphea Voce 4 (1992), 19), particularly one of the attacks 
on Antony. Antony himself could well have exploited Octavian’s use of freedmen 
and specifically his reception and advancement of Menas, perhaps in response to 
accusations against himself of assuming a servile identity (Plut. Ani. 29.2) or 
keeping low company (Plut. Ant. 24.2-6; cf. Cic. Phil. 2.15; 67; 101). Messalla 
could then have responded in kind, with a careful justification of his and Octavian’s 
actions, 

Menas was of particular interest to Antony. When he deserted to Octavian in 38, 
Antony threatened to claim him as his own slave, as part of the property of Pompey 
the Great which he had purchased (App. 4.¢. 5.79.336). Establishing Menas’ freeborn 
status would therefore definitively extinguish any claims to ownership or patronal 
rights by Antony as well as Sextus, and also ease his entry into the equestrian 
centuries and (minor) office. It is very doubtful that at this date the grant of the gold 
ring itself conferred the semblance (imago: Papinian /7. Vat. 226; etc.) of freeborn 
status that it did later, or that it extinguished patronal rights (cf. Hadrian ap. Ulp. dig. 
40.10.6, etc.). In fact, Suetonius’ language (especially asserio in ingenuitatem: cf. id. 
Fesp. 3 (patre asserente), Saturninus dig. 40.14.2.1; H. Kruger in Studi S. Riccobono 2 
(Palermo, 1936), 232) suggests that a separate (presumably collusive) action was 
employed to establish Sextus’ freeborn status (Kubler, RE g. 1548 (citing esp. Ulp. dig. 
1.5.25)), one in which Antony’s friends in Rome must have been persuaded to 
acquiesce. 


F5 Seneca is apparently unable to determine whether Messalla or Valgius could 
claim priority in this characterization of Etna, perhaps suggesting that they were 
writing similar works, and the attribution of this fragment to Messalla’s historical 
work rather than (e.g.) a work in verse is highly conjectural. Valgius’ allusion did not 
necessarily appear in a prose work (as Courtney, FLP 290): if he could pen an elegiac 
couplet on the topography of the Po (fr. 3 Courtney), he may equally have alluded to 
Etna in verse (despite his omission in Sen. epist. 79.5), even perhaps echoing Messalla, 
who may have assisted his career (cf. pan. Mess. 163; R. Syme, History in Ovid 
(Oxford, 1978), 111-12; A. S. Hollis, Fragments of Roman Poetry c.60 BC-AD 20 
(Oxford, 2007), 290, 294-6, 298-9). However, if Messalla’s historical work treated of 
the war against Sextus Pompeius, the reported eruption of 36 Bc shortly before the 
battle of Naulochus (App. 4c 5.117.486; cf. Lucan 1.43) provides a plausible context 
for this fragment (cf. also Hollis, o.c. 299, 350-1). Messalla and Valgius presumably 
meant that Etna was unmatched among volcanoes (A. Rostagni in Studi i onore di 
Luigi Castiglioni (Florence, 1960), 2. 822=id., Virgilio minore (2nd edn., Rome, 1961), 
416) or perhaps alluded to the notion that the volcanic complexes of Campania 
and Sicily comprise a single entity (Strabo 248; cf. Diod. 5.7.4; [Virg.] Aetna 434-47; 
Solin. 6.1; Hollis, 0.c. 298). 
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F6_ For the career of Q. Dellius, himself possessed of an acid tongue (Sen. suas. 1.7; 
Plut. Ant. 59.6—8), see I. 424, and esp. Vell. 2.84.2 (restored by Ruhnk on the basis of 
our passage). The socially derogatory image of the desultor (‘acrobat’) is taken from 
circus riders who jumped from horse to horse (cf. Crawford, RRC 491 no. 480, 20-2). 
Ovid am. 1.3.15 applies it to lotharios, apparently echoing Messalla (J. A. Barsby, CPh 
70 (1975), 44-5; cf. D. Gagliardi, SJFC ser. 3.2 (1984), 243-5). This may provide a 
terminus ante quem of c.21 BC for our fragment (cf. J. C. McKeown, Ovid, Amores 1 
(Liverpool, 1987), 75), which itself perhaps capitalizes on Dellius’ alleged frivolous 
and demeaning conduct (for which see Nisbet-Hubbard, Comm. 2. 51-2). 

Messalla’s jibe could have appeared in his historical work (e.g. in the context of 
Cassius’ campaigns in the East), but the sardonic partisan image is extravagant for 
such a context, and since Messalla himself was open to accusations of opportunism, 
it may well have figured in invective, as a riposte to attacks on himself, e.g. by Antony 
or his associates (Peter 2. xxx; Hanslik, RE 8A. 147): the insult would certainly fit 
better before Dellius’ rehabilitation by Octavian (Sen. clem. 1.10.1; cf. Hor. carm. 2.3). 
Admittedly, Seneca’s explanation implies that it post-dates Dellius’ desertion to 
Octavian shortly before Actium, but Messalla can hardly have represented Cassius as 
a party to the bargain Seneca alleges here, and this whole elaborating explanation 
must be owed to Seneca himself. 


F7  Victorinus probably refers to Messalla’s published speeches, but if his historical 
work was in Latin he may (also) have used this form there. On the form itself see 
Neue—Wagener 3. 594; Leumann 522. Suet. Aug. 87.2 attributes the same affectation 
to Augustus. 


62 
TT. Labienus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl Charisius cites Labienus for the use of the neuter c/ipeum as opposed to the more 
common masculine c/ipeus, and suggests that the former is appropriate when it refers 
to a decorated shield regarded more as a work of art than as a piece of armour. 
Charisius goes on to say that Livy regularly uses the neuter of a shield. In fact this is 
the case concerning armour only at 1.43.2; at 34.52.7, 35.10.12, 35.41.10, 38.35.5 
decorative shields are in question (of course, it is only in the nominative that we can 
tell). But Labienus is talking about imagines clipeatae, not just ornamental shields. The 
context can only be conjectured, but may have been historical; the reference may 
therefore be to Labienus’ History. 


F2 The meaning of the phrase rebus agentibus is difficult to guess without the 
context. It could mean either ‘while matters were progressing’ or ‘as circumstances 
necessitated’. Pollio objected to Labienus’ use of the phrase, but we cannot know 
where he did so or which of Labienus’ works he was criticizing. It could have been in 
one of Labienus’ private declamations that Pollio may have attended (cf. Sen. contr. 4 
pr. 2-4), or in a forensic context where the two men opposed each other (Quint. inst. 
4.1.11), although one would not expect criticism of linguistic usage in such circum- 
stances. But equally likely, if not more so, is the possibility that Pollio as a historian 
found fault with Labienus’ use of a vulgar expression in his History. 


63 
C. Julius Hyginus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl See on Antias 25 F21, with Miinzer, Beitrage ... Plinius, 169-70, and Marshall, 
A Historical Commentary on Asconius (Columbia, Mo., 1985), 104-5; R. G. Lewis, 
Asconius Commentaries (Oxford, 2006), 208. In this passage Asconius is seeking to test 
Cicero’s claim that no one before him had had his house built at public expense (what 
Cicero should have said is that his was the first house to be rebuilt at public expense: 
see Nisbet (on Cic. Pis. (Oxford, 1961), ad loc.). After citing Antias on the house of 
M. Valerius (cos. 505) on the Palatine (on the cognomen Maximus see comm. on 
Antias 25 F21), Asconius refers to Hyginus as the conduit for Varro’s opinion on the 
matter. The first part of Hyginus/Varro’s report appears to agree with Antias, 
although it is credited with the additional detail that M. Valerius’ house was a reward 
for his victory over the Sabines. And they alone are cited in connection with the 
house of P. Valerius Publicola. Most of the surviving historical accounts have the 
simple story that Publicola demolished his house on the Velia when the people 
suspected him of monarchic ambitions, and then rebuilt it at the foot of the hill 
(Cic. rep. 2.53; Livy 2.7.6-12; DH 5.19.1-2; Val. Max. 4.1.1; wir. ill. 15.2; cf. Serv. 
Aen. 4.410). Although Plutarch (uniquely) says that Publicola’s new house was 
given him by the people (Plut. Pop/. 10.3-4), other sources are careful to say that 
the site, but not the house itself, was publicly provided (Plin. nat. 36.112; the 
distinction is crucial for Cicero at har. resp.16). This was evidently the version 
favoured by Varro and Hyginus. The fragment adds two further details: that the 
house was located at the site of the temple of Victoria (in Livy 2.7.12 and Plut. 
Popl. 10.6 it is called the temple of Vica Pota, an archaic divinity later identified 
with Victoria: Wissowa, RuK’ 140; Weinstock, RE 8A. 2014-15; Ogilvie, Comm. 
251-2), and that the site was granted to Publicola as a result of a law proposed 
by himself. No such /ex Valeria is recorded elsewhere in the tradition. For the 
contemporary relevance of the topic, see Weinstock, Divus Julius, 276-81; for discus- 
sion of the tradition on the houses of the Valerii, and the topography, see Coarelli, 
Foro Romano, 1. 79-83. 

This is only one item in a series in which Hyginus acknowledges or is ascribed 
dependency on Varro; see also F11, 13. 

There is a conflict between /ibro priore (implying a work in two books) in this 
passage and the minimum of six books indicated in F2; for discussion of this problem 
see introduction, I. 478-9. 


F2  Gellius ascribes the fragment to the sixth book, which appears to conflict 
with Asconius’ implication that book 1 was the first of two (see on Fr above and 
introduction, I. 478-9). 
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As for the fragment itself, there can be little doubt of the extent of the report from 
Hyginus, despite the move from oratio obliqua to direct speech in §2: that section 
contains the point of the story, which Gellius evidently took in its entirety from 
Hyginus. The story appears also in Val. Max. 4.3.6, and is paralleled by an identical 
tale involving M’. Curius Dentatus: Cic. sen. 55; rep. 3.40; Val. Max. 4.3.5; Plut. Ca. 
Mai. 2.2. C. Fabricius Luscinus, cos. 282 and 278, and censor 275, always as colleague 
of the patrician Q. Aemilius Papus (on their association Cic. amic. 39; and see Cornell, 
Beginnings, 343), had long been held up as an example of frugalitas and integrity in 
a new man. Most famously he had refused both to accept bribes from Pyrrhus of 
Epirus and to have him poisoned (note e.g. Quadrigarius 24 F41 and Antias 25 F25; 
further references in Broughton, MRR 1. 194); as censor he expelled the patrician 
P. Cornelius Rufinus, a forebear of Sulla the Dictator, for possessing ten pounds of 
silver vessels (sources in MRR 1. 196). An interesting feature of the story as told in 
the fragment is that the Samnites offered the money to Fabricius not as a bribe (as 
in the Pyrrhus episode), but as a payment for services rendered after peace had been 
concluded. It thus provides an early example of the patronage that a victor came to 
exercise over defeated enemies (the same point in Val. Max. 4.3.6a, where it is said 
that Fabricius held all of the Samnites in his clientele (uniuersos in clientela habebat), 
and in the parallel story involving M’. Curius Dentatus, for whom the Samnites were 
‘formerly enemies, now clients’ (quondam hostes iam clientes: Cic. rep. 3.40)). 


F3-4 The two fragments come from a continuous passage of Gellius, but are 
separated here (as in Peter 2. 46-7) because the two stories about Scipio were probably 
not taken from a continuous passage in Hyginus (or Oppius). 

On the substance of the stories, and the evidence for the ‘Scipionic legend’, see on 
Oppius 40 F 1-2. 

The two fragments at least make it clear that Africanus was one of Hyginus’ i//ustres 
uirt. But as with all multiple citations it is not certain precisely which elements of 
Gellius’ account should be ascribed to Hyginus, and which to Oppius and ‘the others 
who have written about Africanus’. The same applies to the further story which 
Gellius adds at the end of 6.1, without specifying the source(s), about Scipio’s ability 
to predict the future (cf. on Oppius 40 Fi—z). It is possible, but not certain, that 
Gellius’ whole chapter, including the references to Oppius and other sources, 
was taken from Hyginus (for the allegedly derivative character of his work and his 
supposed lack of originality, see introduction, I. 481). 

In any case, Gellius’ references to other sources is itself enough to refute the 
suggestion that the presence of similar stories about Scipio in uz. ill. 49.1-2 confirms 
Hyginus as the source of wir. il/. (see introduction, I. 478 and nn. 22-4). 


F5 The passage of Virgil to which Macrobius refers is Aen. 7.684-9, which 
describes the rustic followers of Caeculus (on whom see Cato 5 F67), who included 
the Hernici of Anagnia, going into battle wearing protection for only one foot 
(7.688—9). Macrobius says that the custom was unknown in Italy (5.18.14), it seems 
wrongly: refs. and bibliography in G. Capdeville, Volcanus (Rome, 1995), 56, with nn. 
61-4; Macrobius claims that it was derived from Aetolia (cf. Serv. den. 7.689: a 
Graeciae more), and that Virgil, in attributing it to the followers of Caeculus, was 
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making a learned allusion to the Pelasgian origin of the Hernici (an interpretation 
doubted by Horsfall, on Aen. 7.690; in general see Briquel, Pelasges, 525-40). 

The Hernici lived in the Upper Sacco valley and had been allied to Rome since the 
early fifth century. Their main centres were Anagnia, Ferentinum, Aletrium, and 
Verulae: see G. Colonna in Italia omnium terrarum alumna (Milan, 1988), 519 
(=Colonna, Jtalia ante Romanum Imperium 1.2 (Pisa and Rome, 2005), 598-9); 
Cornell, Beginnings, 300-1; Oakley, Comm. 1, on Livy 6.2.3. Hyginus is cited for the 
idea that they took their name from their Pelasgian leader, Hernicus. Although 
this explanation is unique to Hyginus, Briquel suspects that he is retailing a well- 
established tradition (Pelasges, 535-6). Other sources have a different etymology: 
Schol. Veron. Aen. 7.684 and Paul. Fest. 89 say the name comes from herna, the 
Marsic word for ‘stone’; Servius (Aen. 7.684) says it was a Sabine word, and that some 
Sabines were induced by one of their leaders to live in the stony mountains, and were 
known as Hernici (‘people of the rocks’). 


F6 The difficulty here is to know what exactly is being attributed to Hyginus, 
especially as the key part of the text is hopelessly corrupt. Servius is commenting on 
Virgil's Caulonisque arces (‘the heights of Caulon’), which must refer to the ancient 
Greek city of Caulonia (modern Punta Stilo, near Marina di Monasterace), on the east 
coast of Bruttium (modern Calabria). Virgil’s lines (3.351-3, reproduced here in 
full) indicate the general location and make it clear beyond all doubt that Caulonia 
is meant. Servius is therefore mistaken in associating ‘the heights of Caulon’ with 
Horace’s Aulon (carm. 2.6.18), a ridge famous for its wines, situated above Tarentum 
in Messapia (ancient Calabria). Servius appears to locate the city of Caulonia on this 
ridge. This emerges both from the phrase in quo oppidum fuit and from the final 
Danieline note that others attribute its foundation to Caulus, where ‘it’ can only be 
Caulonia. This raises the question of what should be read in place of the meaningless 
olim non est. The sense requires the name of the town, or a phrase explaining its name; 
but neither can be produced by a minor change, and we have to suspect a major 
corruption. Schoell’s a coli (=cault) nominatum est and Samter’s Caulon nunc est are 
clever conjectures, but conjectures they remain. Peter accepted Samter’s emendation 
because Strabo (6.261) has a very similar version to the one being proposed for 
Hyginus, namely that the place now called Caulonia was formerly known as Aulonia, 
because of the valley (adA@v) that lay in front of it. To Peter (2. 76 n.) this indicated 
that Strabo and Hyginus were following the same erroneous tradition; but Strabo 
knew where Caulonia was, and his text locates it correctly. His statement that it was 
formerly called Aulonia was probably a faithful report of what he found in his source; 
that source may have been Hyginus. If not, they were following a common tradition, 
which can in fact be shown to go back to Hecataeus (F'GrHist 1 F84; cf. ps.-Scymn. 
318-22). It is far more likely that the error was committed by Servius (or his source), 
who mistakenly identified Hyginus’ Aulonia with Horace’s Aulon, and wrongly 
located Virgil’s Cau/onis arces in the hills above Tarentum. 

Whether Hyginus was also the source of the Danieline parenthesis that Caulonia 
was founded by Locri cannot be known, but is certainly likely. Locri was situated 
south of Caulonia and the two cities shared a common border; but other sources made 
Caulonia an Achaean (Strabo 6.261; Paus. 6.3.12) or Crotoniate (ps.-Scymn. 318-19; 
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Solin. 3.74; Steph. Byz. s.v. AdAwv) foundation. Full discussion of the sources in 
S. De Vido in M. C. Parra (ed.), Kaulonia, Caulonia, Stilida (e oltre), ASNP Quaderni 
11-12 (Pisa, 2001), 1-12; see also G. De Sanctis, MAL 23 (1914), 685—-98=Scritts 
Minori 3 (Rome, 1972), 498-510. 


F7 ‘Ardea’ means ‘heron’. Hyginus is the only source to use this fact to explain the 
name of the city (although J. T: Dyson, CQ 47 (1997), 314-15, detects in Virgil a word 
play between auis (‘by our grandfathers’) and awis (‘bird’); for a cautious verdict 
Horsfall ad loc.), which is elsewhere attributed to an eponymous founder, Ardeias the 
son of Odysseus and Circe (Xenagoras FGrHist 240 F29). In a typical flight of fancy 
Ovid (met. 14.573-80) inverts Hyginus’ etymology, and has a heron rise from the 
ashes of the fallen city; the bird, never before seen, is thus given the name ardea. Ovid 
and Hyginus were friends (see introduction), and Funaioli (GLF 534), like Peter, 
suspects that Ovid made use of Hyginus here. 


F8 Cf. Serv. Aen. 10.183. The Etruscan city known to the Romans as Caere (mod. 
Cerveteri) was called Agylla by the Greeks (thus, already, Hdt. 1.167), and had a 
tradition of close contact with the Greek world, even maintaining a treasury at Delphi 
(Strabo 5.220). Hyginus’ statement that the inhabitants were Greeks is likely to be 
based, however, on his view that the Etruscans were of Pelasgian origin (see F13 and 
comm.); along with other ancient writers he probably believed that the Pelasgians 
were Greeks (Strabo 5.221; DH 1.17.1—2; at 1.20.5 DH says that Caere, then called 
Agylla, was one of the cities built by the Pelasgians). In any case, Hyginus’ story of 
how the city of Caere got its name is found also in Strabo 5.220 (another case where 
the two authors coincide; cf. comm. on F6), but with the important difference that in 
Strabo it is the Etruscans who approach the city and are hailed by its Greek-speaking 
Pelasgian inhabitants, and after occupying it change its name to Caere (yaipe 
(chaire)=‘greetings’), whereas in Hyginus the Pelasgians and Etruscans are the same 
people (F13; so too the authors cited in DH 1.28), and it is the Romans who receive, 
and misunderstand, their greeting. Strabo (or his source) evidently shared the view 
of DH (1.29—30) that the Etruscans were different from the Pelasgians; and their 
opinion that the Etruscans did not speak Greek was an observable fact. The identifi- 
cation of Pelasgians and Etruscans was not a problem for those who believed that the 
Pelasgians were not Greek (e.g. Hellanicus of Lesbos FGrHist 4 F4=DH 1.28.3), but 
Hvginus evidently thought they were. Whether he tried to resolve this problem, and 
if so how, we do not know. See Briquel, Pe/asges, 169-224, esp. 172-4. 

We have not emboldened the first sentence of the Servius passage (the origin of 
the name Agylla) because we cannot be certain that it is from Hyginus (although it 
probably is). Tuscia as an alternative to Etruria (cf. Tusci, Etrusci) is found mainly in 
late Latin texts and may not have occurred in Hyginus. Note that Tuscia/Etruria only 
partially coincides with modern Tuscany; in fact Caere (Cerveteri) is in modern 
Lazio. 


F9 There are two textual problems in the key part of this fragment. First, we cannot 
believe that the active uppellare is right; on the suggestion of JB we have printed 
appellari. Second, we have accepted Biicheler’s Casperini as the most plausible 
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emendation of Casperin, the reading of F, the only DS witness at this point. Daniel’s 
conjecture, Casperuli, which has been accepted by subsequent editors and commenta- 
tors, including Peter and J. Poucet (below), is based on Casperulu at Sil. 8.415 (cited 
below: Casperula is the reading of all the extant MSS; Cusperia is cited by Heinsius 
from the lost Cologne MS). There is then the difficult issue of how the sentence is to 
be translated. Our version follows the natural order of words, taking Persarum with 
partem. We are aware, however, that the result is not easily comprehensible, and that 
there may be merit in Poucet’s interpretation, which emphasizes the explicative force 
of nam, and takes Persarum with nomine, thus: ‘La preuve en est qu’une fraction des 
Sabins a commencé par porter le méme nom que certains Perses: Cuspiri, appellation 
qui a été corrompue dans la suite en Cusperuli’ (Poucet, in Etudes étrusco-italiques 
(1963), 204). The problem, however, is that understanding Sabinorum or eorum with 
partem seems a rather desperate measure. 

The passage immediately precedes the text printed as Cato 5 F51 and Cn. Gellius 
14 F20, both of whom, according to DS, traced the origin of the Sabines to Sabus the 
Lacedaemonian. Although there are problems with this as far as Cato is concerned, 
since his F50 describes Sabus as the son of Sancus, a native deity, it is nevertheless 
likely that Cato connected the Sabines in some way with Sparta (see comm. on Cato 5 
F 50-1). From the present fragment it appears that Hyginus also did so, while at the 
same time suggesting a non-Spartan (Persian) origin for Sabus. Poucet believes 
that Hyginus took the idea of a Persian Sabus from either Alexander Polyhistor or 
Protarchus of Tralles (see F1o0) and then tried to reconcile it with the well-established 
Spartan tradition by making Sabus call in at Sparta on his way to Italy (Poucet, in 
Etudes étrusco-italiques (1963), 212). Hyginus also seems to have found evidence of the 
Persian connection in the name of the Casperini, who are generally taken to be the 
inhabitants of Casperia, an unidentifiable place in Sabine territory (Virg. den. 7.714 
with Horsfall ad loc. Poucet, in Etudes étrusco-italiques (1963), 205). Peoples and 
places named Caspii, Caspiri, Casperia, etc. (most obviously the Caspian Sea: mare 
Caspium) are found throughout the territory of the old Persian empire, as Hyginus is 
likely to have known (for his eastern interests see Poucet, in Etudes étrusco-italiques 
(1963), 207-8). Whether this etymological link itself gave rise to the idea that the 
Sabines were (at least in part) of Persian origin (thus Firpo, Athenaeum 83 (1995), 
515 n. 9), or whether it was held merely to confirm it, cannot be known. For Silius 
Italicus, who probably drew upon Hyginus, it provided an opportunity for a learned 
allusion (Punica 8.414-5): hunc Amuerna cohors et Bactris nomina ducens | Casperta 
(C: Casperula cett.) (hither the forces of Amiternum, and Casperia, taking its name 
from the Bactrians . . . ’). 


F10 The work is not specified, and the attribution of this fragment to the De talicis 
urbibus is only the most probable of several possibilities. Other works from which it 
could be taken include the commentary on Virgil, the De proprietatibus deorum (note 
in particular the description of the characteristics of Janus in §20), or even the De uiris 
illustribus, if Hyginus included mythical kings among his subjects. It is also uncertain 
how far the Hyginus fragment extends. The passage we have printed forms the first 
of three different explanations given by Macrobius of the origin of the Saturnalia; the 
second, introduced by an anonymous /raditur, ascribes the festival to Hercules 
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(1.7.27), while the third, from Varro (1.7.28-32), traces it back to the Pelasgians, 
who migrated to central Italy and established the cult and festival of Saturn there 
(cf. DH 1.19). The first of the three versions forms a coherent story that is given unity 
by the Janus theme, and there must be a prima facie case for attributing the whole of it 
to Hyginus (and his source, Protarchus of Tralles). We have therefore printed all of it, 
while recognizing that only the first sentence can be credited to the named sources 
with absolute certainty (and is accordingly printed in bold type). Even so, it would 
not follow that Hyginus was the only source. Some of the digressions and passing 
comments may come from elsewhere, e.g. on Janus’ two faces (NB creditur) and 
Anteuorta and Postuorta (§20), on coin-tossing (§22), on their twin foundations, with 
the quotation from Virgil, and on months (§23). These could be glosses inserted by 
Macrobius or an intermediary source (note that the latter sections are omitted by 
Peter). The final sections (§§25—6), characterizing Saturn and his festival in general 
terms, are commonplaces that could come from anywhere (Peter, ad loc., suggests 
Varro), but there is no reason in principle why they too should not have been in 
Hvginus, and we have therefore included them in the fragment (cf. M. Wifstrand 
Schiebe, Vergil und die Tradition von den romischen Urkonigen (Stuttgart, 1997), 
87-95). 

Once again Hyginus’ dependence on an earlier writer is explicitly acknowledged: 
Protarchus of Tralles is virtually unknown apart from this passage (the only other 
citation is from Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘YzrepBdpeor), which serves to date him no later than 
the first century Bc (K. Ziegler, RE 23. 923—4). 

The story of Janus and Saturn is a classic example of euhemerism (see introduction 
to Hemina (6), I. 223). Janus and Saturn are here represented as early kings of Italy, 
a tradition that is present in Virgil (4en. 7.180) and may be older, although nothing 
before Virgil refers to Janus as a king, and this fragment, if indeed from Hyginus, is 
the earliest evidence for the story that he welcomed Saturn to Italy and ruled jointly 
with him (cf. Horsfall ad loc.). Euhemeristic accounts of Saturn as an ancient Italian 
king, on the other hand, go back to Ennius and Cassius Hemina (see comm. on 
Hemina 6 F1). The origin of this idea was Euhemerus’ own Sacred History, which 
Ennius had translated, and the identification of Cronus with Saturn (already in Livius 
Andronicus, Od. fr. 2, 16); the Saturnian ‘golden age’ thus took its starting point 
from Hesiod (erga 109-11). In Ennius’ Annals the ‘Saturnian land’ (Saturnia terra: 
ann. 21 Sk.) was probably confined to Latium, although it later came to signify Italy 
(Skutsch ad loc.), and the cult of Saturn was firmly located in Rome, where his altar, 
and subsequently his temple, were situated at the foot of the Capitol (LTUR s.v.; 
Coarelli, Foro Romano, 1. 199-226). According to Varro, the Capitol itself was also 
known as the mons Saturnius and the town that stood on it as Saturnia (Varro /ing. 
5.42; cf. Fest. 430); Janiculum and Saturnia appear as twin foundations of Janus and 
Saturn in Virgil (Aen. 8.357-8). 

The story of how Saturnus was welcomed at Rome by Janus, and how this scene 
came to be represented on early bronze coins, appears also in Ovid (fast. 1.229-48), 
which may support the attribution of the whole of the present fragment to his friend 
Hyginus. Further coincidences between the two texts include the description of 
Saturnus as sickle-bearing (falcifer: 1.234), and the idea that Janus reigned over 
Latium from his citadel on the Janiculum (1.245~7). Although the explanation is 
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fanciful, the coin types themselves are real enough: from the Second Punic War to the 
end of the republic the standard obverse type of bronze asses was the bearded laureate 
head of Janus, and the standard reverse type the prow of a ship (Crawford, RRC nos. 
36-530 and plates; discussion on pp. 718-19). The story, and the aetiology of the coin 
types, appear frequently (with variations of detail) in later sources, including Plut. 
mor. 274E-F; Tert. apol. 10.7—-8; id. nat. 2.12; Min. Fel. Octav. 23.10; Cypr. idol. 2; 
Serv. Aen. 8.319, 357; Lact. mst. 1.13.6-7; OGR 1.3; 3.1-8; Aug. ciu. 7.4. But Ovid, 
Hyginus, and the mysterious Protarchus of Tralles provide the earliest evidence in the 
historical/antiquarian tradition, which clearly suggests that it must have originated 
with them. The absence of any sign of it in Varro and the republican historians is 
undoubtedly significant; if they had known of it they would certainly have been cited 
by later sources, especially the Virgil commentators. 

The fragment is also notable for its suggestion of divided kingship. Janus first 
agrees to share his kingdom with the wholly mysterious Camesis, to whom this is the 
only surviving reference (so too Camesene as a place-name), and subsequently with 
Saturn: the story is thus potentially a parallel to that of Romulus and Titus Tatius, the 
Sabine king who shared sovereignty with Romulus until his assassination at Lavinium 
(Livy 1.10.1; 14.3), and the notion that Romulus ruled jointly with Remus (Hemina 
6 Fi4 and comm.). For other examples of shared kingship in early Latium see 
Cornell, Beginnings, 236. Finally we may note that Saturnus becomes a god when 
Janus establishes a cult in his honour after his disappearance. This motif (the idea that 
the disappearance of a person’s physical body implies assumption into heaven) has 
many parallels, including the Roman examples of Aeneas (Cato 5 F7; Cassius Hemina 
6 F8; Diod. 7.5.2; DH 1.64.4; OGR 14.2), Latinus (Festus 212), and Romulus 
(Cic. rep. 2.17; Liv. 1.16.1; DH 2.56.2; Plut. Rom. 27.6-9, Numa 2.1—2). 


Fil Once again the work is not specified, but the phrase de situ urbis (‘about the 
site of the city’) may indicate the work on Italian cities (cf. esp. F6: de situ urbium 
Ttalicarum); in that case it would follow that Hyginus’ Italian cities included Rome. 
Here too Hyginus is again cited alongside Varro. The secret name of Rome, 
mentioned also by Pliny, mat. 3.65, is elucidated by H. Zehnacker ad loc. (Budé edn. 
(Paris, 1998), 175-6). Deducing from its place in Pliny’s alphabetical list (of inland 
cities in Region I, Latium and Campania) that it began with V, he suggests Valentia 
(cf. Hyperochus ap. Fest. 328 (= FGrHist 576 F4); Ateius Capito ap. Serv. Aen. 1.273 
(=GRF F5); Solin. 1; Plut. Rom. 1.1), or Volupia, with their associations with 
strength and wolves; the reason for the prohibition was that the Romans feared that 
they might become victims of their own practice of euocatio, the summoning of a 
city’s patron deity to the city of their enemies. Varro’s story of the tribune, named 
Valerius Soranus by Pliny, is discussed by R. Helm, RE 8A. 225. 


F12_ For this fragment, and for F13, attribution to the work on Italian cities is only 
one possibility; Hyginus’ commentary on Virgil would be equally likely. Hesperia as 
Italy features in Ennius (ann. 20 Sk.), in the Augustan poets (Virgil, Aen. loc. cit.; 
1.569; 3.163, 185-6, 503; 7.4, 44, 503; etc.; Hor. carm. 3.6.8), and in Greek writing of 
the period (Agathyllus, in DH 1.49). In general see N. Horsfall, JAS 99 (1979), 39; 
G. Maddoli, EV 2 (1985), 390—1. Hesperus is mentioned by Diodorus (4.27.1-2) as 
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brother of Atlas and father of Hesperis, who married Atlas and became the mother 
of the Hesperides (a different version in Diod. 3.60.2-3, where Hesperus is the son of 
Atlas). The story of Hesperus’ expulsion by Atlas and flight to Italy is known only 
from this fragment. 


F13 On the question of attribution see above on F 12. If it is not coincidence, this 
looks like another instance of Hyginus following Varro, though dicit might be a 
simplification of an extended discussion. The Pelasgians were believed to have been 
an autochthonous people of the Aegean region, who were credited with colonizing 
central Italy, including Etruria, in prehistoric times; thus DH 1.17—30, who cites 
Thucydides (4.109.4, at 1.25.3) and Hellanicus (FGrHist 4 F4 at 1.28.3) for the view 
that the Etruscans were originally called Pelasgians—a view that he (DH) vigorously 
disputes (1.29~30). In general see F Schachermeyr, RE 19. 252-6, esp. 255 (Etruria); 
Briquel, Pélasges; and cf. above, on F5 and F8. 


F14 This is the only certain fragment of Hyginus’ work on Trojan families. Pre- 
sumably Entellus had some role in the origin legend of one of Rome’s great families, 
but we cannot begin to guess which one. Entellus was the eponymous hero of Entella, 
one of the Elymian cities in western Sicily, whose Trojan connections can be traced 
back at least as far as Thucydides (6.2.3). While Virgil (Aen. 5.387-484) makes him, 
along with Acestes, Elymus, and Eryx, a native Sicilian, Hyginus regarded him as 
Trojan, probably in reaction to Virgil (the text should not be taken to imply that Virgil 
wrote after Hyginus). The compromise position adopted by DH (1.52), namely that 
Elymus and Aegestus (= Acestes) were born in Sicily but of Trojan descent, and had 
fought at Troy against the Greeks before returning to Sicily (cf. Fabius 1 F28 and 
comm.), was probably not suitable for Hyginus, if his aim was to trace the ancestry of 
one of Rome’s Trojan families back to Entellus; the families in question claimed 
descent from the Trojans who had accompanied Aeneas to Italy and settled at Alba 
Longa. On Entellus see K. Tiimpel, RE 5. 2649; L. Polverini, EV 2 (1985), 321. For 
ancient sources on Entella, M. Lombardo, ASNP ser. 3.12 (1982), 1087-96. 


F15 The fragment is included here because it is explicitly said to come from a 
historical work (and Hyginus is cited together with Tubero), although it is an open 
question which work is actually meant. The commentary on Virgil would be the 
obvious choice, were it not for the fact that it is described as historia; other possibilities 
include the work on Trojan families, which may have included some reference to the 
Trojan horse, or the De wiris illustribus, if Hyginus’ ‘distinguished men’ included 
heroic figures such as Aeneas. Even the work on Italian cities cannot be ruled out, 
since Epeus, the creator of the wooden horse, was connected in one tradition with 
the foundation of Pisa (Serv. en. 10.179, and see comm. on Cato 5 F'70). For the 
rationalization of the legend of the Trojan horse, see comm. on Tubero 38 F1. 


64 
C. Clodius Licinus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The fragment is inserted in Livy’s account of 204 Bc, when Q. Pleminius was 
put on trial for his sacrilegious behaviour at Locri, a well-known scandal in the 
Second Punic War. On Pleminius see F Miinzer, RE 21. 221-2; on the trial see 
Briscoe on Livy 31.12.2. 

Our apparatus is based on Luchs’s 1879 and Frangois’s 1994 editions of Livy 29, 
with some material added from private researches; for the sigla used see Oakley, in 
P. Millett, S. P. Oakley, R. J. E. Thompson (eds.), Ratio et Res Ipsa (Cambridge, 2011), 
168-4, §10 of Livy’s text is omitted in the best ‘Spirensian’ MSS and was deleted by 
Luchs, followed by e.g. Cichorius (RE 4. 78) and Miinzer (Hermes 48 (1912), 163). 
The most important reason for deletion is that Clodius Licinus is unlikely to have 
published his history before Livy wrote book 29. Nevertheless, that need not mean 
that the fragment should be rejected: it probably derives from a gloss incorporated by 
an ancestor of the codex Puteaneus into the text. For full discussion see Oakley, CQ 42 
(1992), 547-51. 

The fragment places Pleminius’ attempted escape in 194 BC, under which Livy 
himself (34.44.6—8) tells a very similar tale: 

uer sacrum ludique uotiui quos uouerat Ser. Sulpicius Galba consul facti. cum spectaculo 
corum occupati animi hominum essent, Q. Pleminius, qui propter multa in deos hominesque 
scelera Locris admissa in carcerem contectus fuerat, comparauerat homines qui pluribus 
simul locis urbis nocte incendia facerent, ut in consternata nocturno tumultu ciuitate refringt 
carcer posset. ea res indicio consciorum palam facta delataque ad senatum est. Pleminius in 
inferiorem demissus carcarem necatusque (‘the Sacred Spring and the votive games 
that Ser. Sulpicius Galba had vowed as consul were held. While men’s minds were 
distracted by the spectacle, Q. Pleminius, who had been thrown into gaol for the many 
crimes he had admitted against gods and men at Locri, had organized a gang of men 
to start simultaneous fires one night in several parts of the city, so that while the state 
was thrown into confusion the gaol could be forced open. The plan was revealed 
by some of the plotters and denounced in the senate. Pleminius was taken down to a 
deeper dungeon and executed.’) 

The argument that Livy here follows Clodius Licinus goes back at least to 
Perizonius (Animadversiones historicae (Amsterdam, 1685), 348-590) but is almost 
certainly false: quite apart from the chronological difficulty, once 29.22.10 has been 
deleted from the text of Livy, there remains no evidence that he ever consulted 
Clodius Licinus; this passage could therefore come from one of his two usual 
annalistic sources, either Claudius Quadrigarius or, more probably, Valerius Antias, 
who is known to have interested himself in the games of this year (see Antias 25 F'41); 
and Clodius Licinus too could have drawn on this source. 
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There is no sure means of ascertaining whether Pleminius died in 204 or 194, but 
204 is more likely: it seems unlikely that he would have languished in prison for a 
decade, and the accounts of his death in 194 are more sensational and hence less likely 
to be true. However, whether Miinzer (Hermes 48 (1912), 62—6) was right to argue 
that versions which have the later date are modelled on events at the end of 63 BC, 
when the threat that Lentulus and his fellow internees might be freed by their 
supporters hastened their execution (Sall. Cat. 50.1, App. 4c. 2.6.21), is doubtful (the 
threat from outside is the only strong thematic similarity). 


F2 This fragment is quoted in book 12 of Nonius, devoted to different kinds of 
ships. Holzapfel (RSA 1.2 (1895), 62—3), followed by Cichorius (RE 4. 79), observed 
that five pristes are mentioned also at Liv. 44.28.1 Perseus... Antenorem et Callippum 
praefectos classis cum quadraginia lembis (adtectae ad hunc numerum quinque pristes 
erant) Tenedum mittit (‘Perseus . . . sent the fleet-commanders Antenor and Callippus 
to Tenedos with forty /embi, to which number five pristes had been added’), which 
deals with the events of 168 Bc. He therefore argued that our fragment comes from 
the same context; the argument is possible but far from certain. 

The mpiotis or wiorpié, Latin pristis or pistrix, is usually identified with the 
sawfish, though doubtless it could be used occasionally of other large sea-animals. As 
applied to a ship it is rare, being attested elsewhere only at Pol. 16.2.9 (which Livy 
(32.32.9) adapts to mauis rostrata, not necessarily overestimating its size, as Briscoe 
(ad loc.) thinks possible), 18.1.1, Liv 35.26.1 tres lectas naues et lembos pristesque, and 
Gloss. 4.553 pistrix: belua marina uel nauis. pristis: nauis (cf. Gloss. 4.151, 5.475, and 
5.622). In addition, it is the name of Mnestheus’ ship in Virgil (-4en. 5.116, 154, 156, 
187, 218). Presumably a 7pioris was a ship with a beak and decoration that made it 
resemble a sawfish. 

The punctuation and emendation of Nonius’ entry for pristis are not entirely 
clear. Peter, who in 1870 and in 1883 accepted Giesebrecht’s (and later Hertz’s) 
ascription to Clodius Licinus only with reluctance, was probably right to punctuate 
with parentheses: Clodius is explaining the technical term in the manner of a Roman 
historian (Clodius’ older contemporary Livy, although he did not see the need to 
gloss pristis, provides numerous parallels for explanation of technical terms of this 
kind, though usually placing the term in the parenthesis; see e.g. 37.42.4). Hertz 
postulated the conflation of the Clodius citation with the ensuing citations from 
Virgil (i.e. reading ‘guinque pristis.’ pristis, nauigium; ea forma a marina belua 
dicta est); this is needlessly complicated. Similarly Peter in the first edition of HRR 1 
(cccii) and in HRF (xxiii) read ‘guinque pristis’: nauigium a forma a marina belua 
dictum est. 

Miller (2. 197, followed by Marchionni, TLL 10.2.1383.35) glossed nauigium 
‘genetiuum’; but since the form is unattested elsewhere, and it is not easy to see why 
Clodius should have written thus, it is preferable to take it as nominative and emend 
dicta to dictum with Junius; the corruption would be an easy perseveration. 


F3 The context of the fragment is uncertain. Holzapfel (RSA 1.2 (1895), 65-6) 
suggested the Sicilian Slave War of 133, since slaves were affixed to gibbets more often 
than members of any other class and since Orosius (5.9.6) specifically refers to Piso, 
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the consul of that year, punishing the rebellious slaves in this way. The suggestion is 
possible but far from certain. 

As presented by the MSS the text is barely intelligible: translate ‘Bound to gibbets. 
They are bound and paraded, and then they are fixed to the cross’; but the polyptoton 
is extremely awkward. All the conjectures listed restore reasonable or good sense. 
None is more economical than Lipsius’ deletion of deligata, which allows the 
quotation from Clodius to continue to defiguntur; our text differs from Lipsius only 
in retaining the passive circumferuntur of the MSS. Cobet’s double conjecture 
(Mnemosyne 8 (1859), 276-7) also gives good sense but is somewhat less economical. 
Hertz limited the quotation from Clodius to deligat ad patibulos, regarding the 
remaining words as part of an explanation of Nonius garbled in the MSS; he provided 
a supplement exempli gratia that would explain the postulated omission. Onions, who 
read ‘“deligat ad patibulos.’ Ad patibulos deligantur et circumferuntur, cruci defiguntur, 
interpreted the text and corruption in a similar way but provided a simpler 
explanation for it. Peter once considered emending so as to make the quotation 
from Nonius read as three words of direct speech (deligate ad patibulos) followed by 
narrative (deligantur et circumferunt, tum cruci defiguntur);, this is possible, but the 
active circum/ferunt seems unnecessary. 

In both Greek and Latin the terminology used to describe crucifixion and related 
punishments is imprecise (it is even more so in Christian literature, in which the 
notion becomes a theological concept) and sometimes confused. However, it seems 
clear that a patibulum (‘gibbet’?)—-sometimes used in the context of viticulture to 
describe a prop for vines—was an instrument of punishment, usually for slaves; cf. 
e.g. Plaut. Carbonaria fr. 2 patibulum ferat per urbem, deinde adfigatur cruci, “Let him 
carry his gibbet through the city; then let him be fastened to a cross’ (cited by Nonius 
immediately after our passage), Mil. 360, Cic. 2 Verr. 4. go, Sall. hist. 3, fr. 9, Val. Max. 
9.2.3. It consisted of one or two pieces of wood to which a criminal was fastened 
with his arms outstretched (Plaut. Mi/. 360, DH 7.69.2, Sen. dial. 6.20.3). After this 
fastening he might be paraded carrying his gibbet and/or forced to carry it to the 
scene of crucifixion (circumferuntur in our passage); cf. Plaut. Carbonaria loc. cit.; 
mor. 554A; Charit. 4.2.7, but most famously Matt. 16: 24, Mark 8: 34, Luke 9: 23, 
John 19: 17 (the practice is implicit at Plaut. Most. 56—7 and Macr. 1.11.3). Next the 
patibulum with the delinquent attached was fastened to an upright pole outside 
the town or city (Plaut. Mi/. 359 and the narratives of Jesus’ crucifixion), thereby 
making a crux (cruci defiguntur in our passage); and then the delinquent was left 
to die. The essential facts on crucifixion, related punishments, and the role of the 
patibulum in them were assembled by C. G. Cobet (Mnemosyne 8 (1859), 275-7); 
more recent discussions include H. Bliimner, Die rémischen Privataltertiimer’ 
(Munich, 1g9tt), 295, and F Parente RFIC 107 (1979), 369-78. See too TLL 
10.1.706.48-708.39. Cobet demonstrated that the Christian image of Christ 
carrying a cross (rather than a gibbet) rests on a misunderstanding of the Greek of 
the gospels. 

The masculine form attested for Clodius Licinus is unparalleled; for Nonius fails to 
see that patibulum could be neuter in the Carbonaria. For the phenomenon of second 
declension nouns that have both masculine and neuter forms see Neue—Wagener 
1. 789-808, with 802 for patibulum. 
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F4 That this passage should be regarded as a fragment of the Res Romanae was 
argued by e.g. Hertz (De hist. Rom. rel. (1871), 9). Although Holzapfel (RSA 1.2 
(1894), 66) objected that such subject matter was hardly appropriate to Aistoria, 
Cichorius (RE 4. 78-9) observed that it could have come from a preface. Nevertheless, 
it would be unwise to assume that this passage proves that the history continued until 
Clodius’ own day. 

Given the evidence adduced elsewhere for Clodius Licinus, there is no doubt that 
Licino should be read. Someone has to be given credit for this conjecture; but the 
editors of Suetonius who ascribe it to Oudendorp have been followed here only with 
reluctance, since Oudendorp actually wrote Cajo Licinio.]... Et certe Clodius Licinius 
vel Licinus fuit celebris historicus, sed antiquior, nec consularis, ut opinor. 


65 
Julius Marathus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The quotation occurs in Suetonius’ account of Augustus’ physical appearance 
and health. Strictly speaking, only the words in bold can be certainly attributed to 
Marathus, but it is likely that he was also the source of the compensating (and 
flattering) clause that follows. Five and three-quarter Roman feet are equivalent to 
approximately 5 ft 7 inches or 1.70 m. 


F2 The fragment is part of Suetonius’ account of the prodigies that attended 
Augustus’ birth (cf. C. Drusus 66 F1). Suetonius does not specify the nature of the 
prodigy, which is not mentioned in any other source, although the other omens 
mentioned in this passage are also listed by Dio (45.1); the story about the senate’s 
decree is also unique. The parallel with the story of Herod’s massacre of the innocents 
in Matthew’s gospel (Matt. 2:16—18) is striking; see J. B. Bauer, Hermes 102 (1974), 
124-7, and E. Norden, Die Geburt des Kindes: Geschichte einer religidsen Idee (Berlin, 
1924) 158. 


66 
C. Drusus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl Suetonius in this chapter describes the favourable omens attending Augustus’ 
birth and early life (cf. Julius Marathus 65 F2). 


67 
Aquilius Niger 


COMMENTARY 


F1 In his list of Augustus’ military achievements, Suetonius is here discussing the 
battles of Forum Gallorum and Mutina on 14 and 21 April 43 BC, in which Octavian, 
with the consuls Hirtius and Pansa, engaged with Antony, who was besieging 
Decimus Brutus at Mutina. Of the first battle we also have an eyewitness account by 
Ser. Galba (Cic. fam. 10.30). Brutus knew but did not believe the rumour that Glyco 
had poisoned Pansa (Cic. ad Brut. 1.6.2). Suspicion over the convenient deaths of the 
two consuls lingered; Tacitus (ann. 1.10.1), in his account of the negative assessment 
of Augustus after his death, mentions the poisoning of Pansa, and the murder of 
Hirtius by his own troops at Octavian’s instigation (machinator doli Caesar); but 
Aquilius Niger is the only source known to have made Octavian directly responsible 
for his death. 


68 
Julius Saturninus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The context is the triumviral proscriptions of late 43 Bc, described by Appian 
(4.4.17-4.6.61) and Dio (47.3-17), though neither has this detail about the conclusion 
of the proscriptions; or maybe early 42, when Lepidus was consul, which would 
explain why he spoke first. For the proscriptions in general see Hinard, Proscriptions, 
227-318. Octavian’s role was variously represented, as was that of Lepidus, who 
is portrayed as merciless in the Laudatio Turiae. Suetonius goes on to tell the story 
of Octavian’s remorse and magnanimity towards T. Vinius Philopoemen, also told by 
Dio in 47.7 where he (typically) excuses Octavian’s part, saying that he joined in 
merely to maintain his share of authority (cf. Vell. 2.66.1, and see J. W. Rich in 
A. Cameron (ed.), History as Text (London, 1989), 97). Suetonius, on the other hand, 
says that once the proscriptions had started Octavian was the most savage (Aug. 27.1). 
This fragment shows that Julius Saturninus too was part of a wider debate about 
Augustus’ role in the proscriptions; cf. for a similar instance Augustus 60 F14 on his 
treatment of Q. Gallius. 


69 
Alfius 


COMMENTARY 


Fl This passage is from a badly damaged page of the Farnesianus; there is a hole in 
the centre of the vellum, and much of the preserved text is very faint, and in parts now 
virtually illegible. The central portion (from in parte ea Si<ciliae> to ob <me>ritum 
eorum) is especially problematic, and we have little confidence in the text as printed. 
The codex has been re-examined recently by members of the Festus Lexicon Project 
(henceforth ‘Fest. Lex. Proj.’); we are grateful to them, and in particular to Fay 
Glinister, for sharing their findings with us, and for bibliographical information. 
For discussion of detailed points, see below. 

As for the content, the most striking aspect of the fragment in general is that it 
contrasts so sharply with other accounts of the Mamertini. Other sources describe the 
Mamertini as Campanian mercenaries, settled by Agathocles in Syracuse. After his 
death (289 Bc) they left Syracuse and started back to Italy. At the Straits they were 
welcomed by the people of Messana and invited into their homes, but in the night 
they murdered their hosts, seized their wives, and took over the city (Diod. 21.18.3; 
Dio fr. 40.8; Pol. 1.7.1-8; Strabo’s account (6.268) is more neutral; the Mamertini 
are described as gaining control of the city, but without explicit mention of violence); 
the event can be dated some time between 288 and 283 Bc. The Mamertini sub- 
sequently proved a thorn in the side of successive Sicilian rulers, and played their part 
in the outbreak of the First Punic War, when the Romans responded to their appeal 
and helped them evict a Carthaginian garrison in 264. The basic account closely 
resembles parallel episodes in which barbaric (Oscan-speaking) interlopers take over 
a city in a treacherous and bloody nocturnal coup—thus at Capua in 423 BC Varr. 
(Livy 4.37.1-2; cf. 10.38.6), Cumae in 420 Bc Varr. (DH 15.6.4; Strabo 5.243), Entella 
in 400 BC Varr. (Diod. 14.9.8-9), Rhegium in 282 or 280 (Pol. 1.7.7-8; Livy per. 12; 
DH 20.4.6-7; Oros. 4.3.3-6), and (probably) Caulonia around the same time 
(Pausanias 6.3.12). In general see Oakley, Comm. 4. 401-3. These accounts derive 
from a hostile Greek tradition presenting a stereotypical picture of the behaviour of 
Oscan (usually Campanian) armed bands, typically mercenaries, and form a literary 
topos that would have been firmly established in western Greek historiography in the 
third century (cf. M. Moggi, in A. Corretti (ed.), Quarte giornate internazionalt di studi 
sull’ area elima (Pisa, 2003), 973-4). The account given by Alfius, on the other hand, 
offers an alternative version representing the event from the Mamertine point of view. 
Their takeover of the city is sanitized, and although there is no mention of violence, 
the account seems to excuse, rather than to deny, what we may suspect actually 
happened. 

Another difference is that for Alfius the Mamertini are from Samnium, not from 
Campania as in the other sources. This may reflect no more than the casual approach 
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of Greek observers, for whom all Oscan-speaking mercenaries were Campanians, 
whatever their actual origins; it is also true that the Campani themselves were 
originally Samnites (Livy 4.37.1; Diod. 12.31.1, with Cornell, MH 31 (1974), 195-8), 
and that Oscan-speaking mercenaries in Sicily were probably drawn from all regions 
of the Mezzogiorno; we know that Agathocles’ forces included Samnites as well as 
Campanians (Diod. 20.11.1; 20.64.2: cf. G. Tagliamonte, J figli di Marte (Rome, 
1994), 191-8). We may infer from this fragment that the Mamertines regarded 
themselves as Samnite in origin. The story begins with a divinely inspired Sacred 
Spring, which the Samnites vow on the orders of Sthennius Mettius, who is described 
as the leader (or a leader) of the whole Samnite people (the second part of his name, 
Mettius, could be a distortion of the Oscan magisterial title meddix: thus C. De 
Simone in E. Campanile (ed.), Rapporti linguistict e cultural tra i popoli dell’Ttalia 
antica (Pisa, 1991), 129-47; cf. J. Gagé, RHD 53 (1975), 201-24). The Sacred Spring 
consisted of a vow to Apollo that everything born in the following spring be dedicated 
to him. This is a surprising departure from the normal pattern, since in most other 
known Sacred Springs the god in question was Mars (W. Eisenhut, RE 8A. 921-2; 
Heurgon, Trois études (1957), 6 and passim; and see comm. on Cato 5 F 39); it is 
especially surprising because, as the fragment makes clear, the Mamertini took their 
name from Mamers, the Oscan for Mars (cf. Varro, ding. 5.73; Diod. 21.18.3; Festus 
116; Paul. Fest. 117 s.v. Mamercus, Mamers). Probably the role of Apollo reflects a 
process of hellenization, and an attempt to assimilate the origin of the Mamertines to 
stories of Greek colonization, in which Apollo featured prominently; a particular case 
in point is the foundation legend of Rhegium, in which the Chalcidians, afflicted by a 
plague, were ordered by the Delphic oracle to dedicate every tenth man to Apollo, and 
send them away to found a colony (Heurgon, 7rois études (1957), 28-33; F. Costabile, 
Istituzioni e forme costituzionali nelle citta del Bruzio in eta romana (Naples, 1984), 
37; Dench, From Barbarians to New Men (1995), 56). However that may be, the 
Mamertines’ devotion to Apollo is confirmed by an inscription from Messana (Vetter 
196=M. H. Crawford, Jmagines Italicae (London, 2011), 1515-16) recording the 
dedication of a monument or building to Apollo by the meddices Stenis Calinis 
(Sthenius Calinius) and Maras Pompties (Marus Pomptius), together with the 
Mamertine people (¢outo Mamertino); and Mamertine coinage from around 220 BC 
displays, among other representations of Olympian deities, images of Apollo with the 
tripod and omphalos (M. Sarstrém, A Study in the Coinage of the Mameriines (Lund, 
1940), 101-3; Crawford, Imagines Italicae, 1511). The inscriptions and coins are 
discussed, with reference to the problem of negotiation between the Mamertines and 
the Greek world, by M. H. Crawford in Guerra e Pace in Sictha: attt quinte giornate 
internazionali di studi sull’area elima (Pisa, 2006), 521-5. 

The men who were born in the Sacred Spring were ordered to leave, and settled ‘in 
that part of Sicily that is still called Tauricana’. To Cichorius “Tauricana’ indicated 
Italy rather than Sicily, given the many /aur- names in the area of the ‘toe’ (see comm. 
on Cato 5 F45). Hence his brilliant restoration Si</ae stluae> in place of earlier 
editors’ Si<ciliae>—the Sila Forest being a wooded mountain range in the centre 
of Bruttium. The Greek sources, however, say that the Mamertines served as 
mercenaries in Sicily, and intervened at Messana on their way back to the Straits. We 
should not in any case rule out the possibility that Tauricana was, in fact, on the 
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Sicilian side. Scaliger thought to emend it to Tauromenia, but this is not strictly 
necessary; the very existence of Tauromenium is enough to show that taur- place- 
names were to be found on both sides of the Straits. On the other hand, Fest. Lex. 
Proj. report that there is no visible sign of S1<ciliae or Si<lae, but can see possible 
traces of Ji<aliae. However that may be, it is probable that the fragment has com- 
pressed what was originally a longer and more complicated story, and that the settle- 
ment of the group in Tauricana (wherever that was) came after a series of earlier 
adventures. This possibility would serve to explain the statement that the people of 
Messana appealed to them for aid in a ‘new’ war (if the editors’ no<u>o is correct; 
nothing is now visible in the relevant part of the codex, according to Fest. Lex. Proj.), 
which would imply that earlier wars had been described in the full version of the 
story. 

Earlier editors read prouinciales at the end of the sentence, which makes no sense 
and cannot be right; Peter suggested deleting it or emending it to periculo. The Fest. 
Lex. Proj. researchers are unable to see anything resembling prouinciales quod, but 
have discerned a word ending /<.>sque or i<.>sque (rather than /<.>s quod), and 
suggest sociosque or Siculosque. 


70 
Fenestella 


COMMENTARY 


Fl Porricere is the technical term for the offering of sacrificial entrails on the altar 
(Macr. 3.2.2-5) and the relevant form should probably be restored here, although 
MSS of other texts also offer forms of proicere in such contexts (TLL 5.2.1964.64-75; 
cf. 10.2. 1796.38—51). The meaningless exuis must conceal an ablative plural since 
Nonius cites this extract to illustrate the use of singular praesente (‘in the presence of”) 
as a quasi-preposition followed by plural noun. This rare usage (7LL 10.2.838.55- 
68), like that of absente (TLL 1.213.54—6), appears primarily in earlier dramatic texts, 
especially comedy, and is apparently regarded as characterizing an impoverished 
and ignoble style in rhet. Her. 4.11.16, although by Fenestella’s day it may simply 
have appeared old-fashioned (cf. Donat. Ter. Eun. 4.3.7); on its possible origin see 
Th. Birt, RAM 51 (1896), 248; it was discussed by Varro in the De sermone Latino 
(Donat. l.c. with Dahlmann, RE Suppl. 6. 1217). 

The only known episode of early or mid-republican history in which presence or 
absence at a sacrificial rite was critical is the failure of the Pinarii to attend the initial 
sacrifice at the Ara Maxima. In most versions (see esp. Livy 1.7.13; DH 1.40.4; Plut. 
mor. 278E—-F; Veranius ap. Macr. 3.6.14; OGR 8.1—4) only one sacrifice was involved, 
but Serv. Aen. 8.269 preserves a version in which there were two separate sacrifices, 
in the morning and evening, and the Pinarii arrived late for the second of them, after 
the entrails had been offered (extis iam redditis: cf. TLL 5.2.1964.75—82). If Fenestella 
refers to that here, ex(s)uis may conceal a simple et eis (cf. Lindsay ad loc. for ex as a 
corruption of e/): ‘in their presence (i.e. of the Pinarii) also’. However, the first person 
form of porrecissem (‘I had offered’) would then imply a narrative of past actions 
delivered by Hercules that is implausible in a historical work and should probably 
be emended to porrecissent (‘when they [sc. the officiating priests] had offered’) or 
porrecisset (‘when he [Hercules] had offered’). This would have the further advantage 
that Fenestella need not have focused on the pre-foundation period in book 2 but like 
Livy could have incorporated the myth retrospectively, perhaps in connection with 
the revision of arrangements for the supervision of the cult attributed to Ap. Claudius 
Caecus (cens. 312), which are often recorded in this context. 


F2 Taken from Fenestella’s narrative of the political intrigues of 57 BC over the 
restoration of Ptolemy Auletes to the Egyptian throne after he had been ousted by the 
people of Alexandria, and if correct, refuting the assumption (e.g. J. Linderski, Roman 
Questions (Stuttgart, 1995), 80) that the consul P. Lentulus Spinther had already 
left Rome to take over the province of Cilicia and restore the king (cf. L. R. Taylor and 
T. R. S. Broughton, Historia 17 (1968), 169 n. 15). C. Cato, who entered office as one 
of the new tribunes on 10 December, sought to deprive Spinther of this commission 
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and his initiatives ushered in a period of complicated political manoeuvring over the 
restoration of Auletes in early 56 (see e.g. P. A. Brunt, The Fall of the Roman Republic 
and Related Essays (Oxford, 1988), 484-6). Itaque (‘hence’) clearly links to a preceding 
narrative of the events that prompted C. Cato’s attack on the king and on Spinther 
(cos. 57). Those events must be principally the murder of members of the rival 
Alexandrian delegation, including their leader Dio (Cic. Cael. 23-4; har. resp. 34; 
Strabo 796; Dio 39.13.2; 14.2-3), together with the senate’s failure to investigate 
the assassinations (cf. Dio 39.14.1—3), allegations of bribery of senators (cf. Cic. fam. 
1.1.1; Rab. Post. 6; Dio 39.14.1), and perhaps the resentment (inuidia) of Spinther in 
some quarters, in part because of his role in securing Pompey his corn commission 
(Cic. fam. 1.1.3; 1.4.2; etc.). On C. Cato see in particular Linderski, Roman Questions 
(Stuttgart, 1995), 115-36, esp. 122-3 n. 42 on Fenestella’s description of him here 
as adulescens (correcting ‘praetorship in 59’ to ‘praetorship in 55’). His ‘headstrong 
character’ had already been evidenced in his attempted prosecution of Gabinius 
and denunciation of Pompey in 59 (Cic. ad Q. f’ 1.2.15 (adulescens)), but clearly this 
was his first appearance in Fenestella. 

Language and style owe much to Cicero and Livy. Turbulentus (‘unruly’) is a 
favourite Ciceronian designation of ‘populares’ not found in Sallust (and used by 
Livy of individuals only in 7.39.1), audax a stock epithet (e.g. Sisenna 26 F72; 81: 
C. Wirszubski, JRS 51 (1961), 12-22). Dicendum (‘public speaking’) is a necessary 
emendation for the meaningless deiciendum (‘dislodging’): dicendum will have 
been written as deicendum (cf. TLL 5.1.967.27-32) and this then interpreted as an 
error for deiciendum (cf. DS Aen. 9.266). The two positives followed by a negated 
negative have a Ciceronian parallel in usc. 1.15; in the process imparatus acquires 
the novel generalizing sense of ‘ill-equipped’ (not noticed in TLL s.u.; cf. and 
contrast Cic. Brut. 139), through the equivalence of the whole phrase to the 
positive paratus ad dicendum (cf. esp. Ascon. Mil. 37St=42C of T. Munatius Plancus, 
tr. pl. 52 (from Fenestella?)). Znuidiam concitare (‘arouse hostility’: a compelling 
emendation of the meaningless inuideat cogitare) also has good Ciceronian credentials 
(Verr, 2.5.21; Phil. 2.33; Brut. 164). Livian influence may be detected in ut magistra- 
tum tribunt inierunt (‘when the tribunes entered office’) and guarantees the correction 
of the meaningless adsiduis initionibus to adsiduis contionibus ‘succession of speeches’ 
(cf. esp. Livy 3.19.4 (Cincinnatus): is uf magisiratum init, adsiduis contionibus ..., 
‘when he entered office, in a succession of speeches he .. .”). A poetic, and perhaps 
specifically Ennian, touch is provided by secundo ... populi rumore, ‘with roars of 
popular approval’ (cf. Ennius ann. 244 Sk. (... populi rumore secundo) with Skutsch 
ad loc.). 


F3 Cited by Nonius to illustrate the masculine form reticulus (for which he also 
misleadingly quotes Cic. Verr. 2.5.57) as an alternative to the neuter reticulum (for 
which he adduces Quadrigarius 24 F32). Pectoralis (‘of the chest’) is commonly 
assumed to qualify reticulus (‘a small net’) and refer to some kind of vest (cf. TLL 
10.1.907.43: OLD s.v. reticulum), but there is no clear evidence for such a usage (the 
reference in Festus 364 is quite uncertain). Miiller’s emendation of the apparently 
purposeless fascem gives cohesion to the citation and better word order: the two 
nominatives in asyndeton then refer to different items of women’s dress, the 
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breastband (fascia pectoralis: cf. Mart. 14.134tit.; TLL 6.1.296.81-297.27) and the 
hairnet (reticulus); cf. Cato 5 Frog. However, the context is irrecoverable. 


F4 Obseg. 22 records an androgynus at Luna in 142 BC, accompanied by a plague 
of Thucydidean proportions; Oros. 5.4.8—-9 has a similar account but transfers the 
portent and its consequences to Rome for his own purposes (D. Engels, Das romische 
Vorzeichenwesen (753-27 v.Chr.) (Stuttgart, 2007), 538). Presumably Livy recorded 
these events in some detail, and Fenestella may well have done the same (Peter showed 
that commentator annalium here means simply ‘author of annals’ (2. cxiii n. 3; cf. TLL 
3.1862.28-39)). He can, however, hardly have regarded the Luna hermaphrodite 
as unique since androgyne prodigies are frequent (list in B. MacBain, Prodigy and 
Expiation (Brussels, 1982), 127-32). Tertullian’s citation of Fenestella is therefore 
best interpreted as an ironic (and rhetorically exaggerated) comment on his 
opponents (cf. OLD s.u. ne 11b): they made Bythus both male and female just in case 
historians like Fenestella should suppose that hermaphrodites were confined to 
the case at Luna. That would have additional point if Fenestella had elaborated the 
Luna example as a particularly striking instance or identified it as a type of 
hermaphroditism otherwise unknown (on the varying significance of hermaphrodites 
at Rome see Pliny nat. 7.34; V. Rosenberger, Gezadhmie Gotter (Stuttgart, 1998), 
229-32 with bibliography). If hermaphroditus is Fenestella’s term, rather than 
Tertullian’s, this may be its earliest occurrence in Latin as a generic description rather 
than proper name (in Titin. com. 112 the reference is uncertain). Livy was clearly 
uncomfortable with androgynus in historical prose (Livy 27.11.5; it is rare in earlier 
texts (7LL 2.37.72—38.6)) and prefers circumlocutions (27.37.5; 31.12.6) and/or 
semimas (31.12.8; 39.22.5), but hermaphroditus had replaced androgynus by the time of 
the elder Pliny (nat. 7.34), perhaps popularized by Ovid’s memorable elaboration 
of the relevant myth in met. 4.285—388. 


F5  Censorinus almost certainly derives from Suetonius’ lost work on the Roman 
calendar, the De anno Romanorum (cf. fr. 119 Reifferscheid). Macrobius, probably 
drawing on the same source, cites Macer as also attributing intercalation to Romulus 
(1.13.20=Licinius Macer 27 F11). Despite Macrobius’ silence Fenestella may have 
attributed this fundamental element of the pre-Julian calendar to Romulus as well and 
Suetonius could have drawn his knowledge of Macer from him (or Varro). Fenestella’s 
view here notably contradicts the tradition reputedly going back at least to (Q.?) 
Fulvius (Nobilior?) (ap. Censor. 20.2) and adopted among recent or contemporary 
writers by Varro (ap. Censor. 20.2; cf. ling. 6.33-4), Livy (by implication: cf. 1.19.6 
with Ogilvie ad loc.) and the dominant tradition in Ovid’s Fasti (1.278; 3.71—134), 
that the Romulean year comprised ten months. On these traditions in general see 
Michels, Calendar, 121-5. Attempts at reconstructing the early history of the calendar 
from these accounts (e.g. L. Pedroni, PBSR 66 (1998), 39—55) are perilous. 


F6  Plut. Pub/. 11.6—7 (‘they still call their property by the term peculia derived from 
livestock [i.e. pecus] and stamped on their earliest coins a bull, sheep, or pig; they 
also gave their children the names Suill<i>us, Bubulcus, Caprarius, and Porcius, 
calling goats caprae and pigs porci’) is closely similar and, despite the reservations of 
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S. Verdegem (in A. G. Nikolaidis (ed.), The Unity of Plutarch’s Work (Berlin and 
New York, 2008), 177 (with further bibliographv)), the last clause at least must also 
come from Fenestella. Varro, rust. 2.1.10 adduces a similar list of names to the 
same purpose, although only Porcius appears in both authors. For the derivation of 
Bubulcus from dos (‘ox’) see also perhaps Crawford, RRC 337.1a (91 BC) with 
commentary; Pliny nat.18.10. 

Neither Fenestella’s list nor Varro’s takes account of the actual antiquity of the 
names in question: Fenestella’s inclusion of Suellius/Suillius (alternative forms of 
the same name and taken to derive from sus (‘pig’)) is particularly notable. Two Suellii 
are attested in municipal contexts in the late republican/Augustan period (C/L 
1.1731 (Beneventum); 3265 (Fontecchio)) but Fenestella’s other names are associated 
with established political families or individuals, and the first attested Suillius 
at Rome is P. Suillius Rufus, the husband of Ovid’s stepdaughter and quaestor to 
Germanicus (?AD 15), who was to enjoy a chequered political and forensic career 
(Syme, RP 2. 805-14). This might support the hypothesis that Fenestella wrote 
principally under Tiberius, particularly as the passage is likely to have come relatively 
early in the work, perhaps in connection with regulations governing fines (Plut. Publ. 
11.6—7 records it in connection with an otherwise unattested law of Publicola in which 
the penalties were supposedly fixed in terms of cattle and sheep), although Alfisi’s 
attempt (CSDIR 6 (1974-5), 9-29) to construct from it a general account of the 
history of Roman finances in Fenestella lacks any solid foundation. 

That Fenestella also included the evidence of coin types is not explicitly stated but 
likely: the supposed appearance of livestock on early Roman coinage had already been 
adduced by Varro to a similar purpose (Varro rust. 2.1.9; cf. de uita populi Romani t fr. 
11 Rip., 292 Salv.=Non. 189M 278L; Pliny nat. 18.12). This was not based on the 
early coinage itself (on which sheep do not appear) but was presumably an inference 
from the tradition that fines had originally been levied in terms of sheep and cattle 
(Varro rust. 2.1.9; cf. Cic. rep. 2.16; 2.60; etc.). The inclusion of the pig in both 
Plutarch passages is probably a subsequent addition and in F6 transforms the type 
into a representation of the suwouetaurilia. Whether that specific detail is owed to 
Fenestella we cannot say, although Plut. Pud/. 11.7 suggests that Fenestella included 
at least one significant name (Caprarius) derived from an animal not identified as 
an early coin type. 


F7_Fenestella evidently discussed the institution of the quaestorship in some detail, 
thus filling a gap in Livy’s account (and that of Dionysius). The derivation of the 
name from guaerere was obvious and commonplace (R. Maltby, Lexicon of Latin 
Etymologies (Leeds, 1991), 514: add Zon. 7.13; Paul. Fest. 247L; cf. Festus 310L), but 
there was no agreement on whether it referred to financial or judicial responsibilities 
(or both), on the date that the office was instituted or on the relationship (both in 
terms of identity and function) between the financial quaestors and the guaestores 
parricidit charged with trying particular types of murder (evidence assembled in 
Mommsen, Staatsr. 2°. 523-5, 537-8; cf. most recently J. D. Cloud, Chiron 33 (2003), 
93-120). Mommsen (Staatsr. 2°. 537 n. 1) interpreted Ulpian’s statement that, 
according to Fenestella and others, the title derived from the type of enquiry they 
conducted, to mean that the different quaestors were given their names on the basis 
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of their different responsibilities and therefore that all three authors differentiated 
the quaestores parricidu from the financial officials, although Ulpian’s ‘originally’ 
might rather imply that the quaestores parricidiu later acquired other (i.e. financial) 
duties (and perhaps a different basis and form to their title). Ulpian’s exposition may 
also suggest (but similarly does not prove) that Trebatius and Fenestella were amongst 
those who attributed the creation of the first quaestores to Tullus Hostilius: that 
version was clearly based on their identification with the officials who presided 
over the comitial trial of Horatius (Mommsen, Staatsr. 2°. 525; R. A. Bauman, The 
Duumviri in the Roman Criminal Law and the Horatius Legend (Wiesbaden, 1969), 
22-5; for parricidium as the charge in this case cf. DH 3.22.3; Festus 380L; Florus 
1.3.5; Schol. Bob. 113St). If Fenestella believed that ‘appeal to the people’ was 
permitted under the kings (cf. comm. on F8), he may, like Livy (1.26.8; cf. Festus 
380L; Schol. Bob. 113St), have supposed that Horatius’ comitial trial resulted from 
such an appeal, though disagreeing on the charge and presiding officers. 


F8 The purport of the citation of Fenestella can be illuminated from the overall 
structure of the passage. Seneca here discusses the distinctive approach to reading 
the De re publica adopted by the scholar (philo/ogus) as opposed to the student of 
language and student of philosophy. He cites three sets of data from the De re publica, 
illustrating what would attract the attention of a phz/o/ogus and, in the first two cases 
at least, adds in his own person further explanatory detail from the De re publica. Thus 
Cic. rep. 2.37 reports a tradition that Servius Tullius was the son of a Tarquinian 
slave-woman, and the uncertainty about her identity is presumably an inference from 
Cicero’s ferunt (‘they say’), whilst the silence about Ancus Marcius’ father is taken 
from rep. 2.33. Likewise Cicero’s datum about the dictator’s original title comes from 
rep. 1.63, and citation of the supporting evidence of the augural books is an explication 
of Scipio’s ‘in our books’ (Mommsen, Staatsr. 2°. 143 n. 2); the inference from the 
title magister equitum does not appear in our (lacunose) text of the De re publica and 
may (or may not) be a contribution of Seneca himself (imitating the typical reasoning 
of a philologus). The death of Romulus and availability of appeal to the people 
(prouocatio) are both implicit citations of Cicero (rep. 1.25; 2.17). Cicero also adduces 
the pontifical books as evidence for the availability of prouocatio in the regal period 
(rep. 2.54). This implies that, despite the apparently lacunose state of the text, id 
ita <inueniri?> in pontficalibus libris (‘this <is found?> so in the pontifical books’) 
continues the rehearsal of Ciceronian material and that, however the rest of the 
sentence is to be restored (no current proposal convinces), Fenestella is adduced here 
as the kind of historical source a philologus might cite as supporting evidence, not as 
such a pedant himself (as Peter 2. cxi; Accornero 55). Presumably Fenestella’s account 
of prouocatio, if not also of Romulus’ death, mirrored Cicero’s by citing the pontifical 
books. If so, he may of course simply have relied, directly or indirectly, on Cicero 
himself. 


F9 For Theophrastus see HP 6.2.4; cf. 4.4.1. As certainly with the dating of 
Theophrastus, the interval of 173 years from the foundation of Rome is probably 
Pliny’s own addition. Chronologies of the regal period varied (L. Holzapfel, Romische 
Chronologie (Leipzig, 1885), 250-9) and Pliny may use a scheme in which the period 
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to the end of Priscus’ reign lasted 173 vears. However, the chronology used by Livy 
and Dionysius would put the end of this interval two years before Priscus’ death, 
raising the possibility that Fenestella discussed the matter in connection with some 
event late in the reign (perhaps the inclusion of Minerva in the Capitoline triad: 
cf. Varro ant. diu. fr. 18 Cardauns with commentary for the chronology). At all events, 
the citation suggests that Fenestella may not have followed Cicero (rep. 2.34—7) in 
seeing Priscus as responsible for the introduction of elements derived from Greek 
culture. He may not have been alone in his supposition about the olive (Diod. 
13.81.4-5 (from Timaeus?) records its absence from Libya as late as 406 BC), but even 
if he refers only to the cultivated variety he is in error, at least as far as central Italy 
is concerned (G. Vallet, in M. Renard (ed.), Hommages A. Grenier 3 (Brussels, 1962), 
1554-63; C. J. Smith, Early Rome and Latium (Oxford, 1996), 104). 


F10 Pessinus (Barrington Atlas 62 G3), a ‘temple-state’ initially of Phrygia and 
later Galatia, was famous primarily for its cult of Cybele (Magna Mater). The 
alleged Gallic defeat must be associated with their settlement in the hinterland of 
Anatolia, perhaps in the 270s (e.g. K. Strobel, Die Galater 1 (Berlin, 1996), 241-3, 
252-3), certainly by the end of the 260s (e.g. S. Mitchell, Anatolia (Oxford, 1993), 
I. 19; on the conflicting literary evidence see Briscoe on Livy 38.16.13), but its 
historicity is questionable. Brennus, who led the initial Gallic invasion of Macedonia 
in 280, committed suicide when severely wounded in an attack on Delphi in 279/8 
(Diod. 22.9.2; Justin. 24.8.11; Paus. 10.23.12). His appearance here (conceivably due 
to garbled over-compression by Lydus) is therefore as fictitious as in Clitophon’s 
adaptation of the Tarpeia story to a Gallic attack on Ephesus in this same period 
([Plut.] mor. 309B—C with Momigliano, Quarto contributo 483). The Gallic defeat 
itself may have been invented to explain Pessinus’ preservation of its independence 
(for a different explanation of which see Strobel, Die Galater 1. 260-1; Klio 89 (2007), 
378-9, 395-6) and/or to facilitate the puerile etymology of Pessinus from zrecetv (‘to 
fall’): it is not recorded elsewhere and the Gallic invasion was a ready source of legend 
(F. Stahelin, Geschichte der kleinasiatischen Galater (and edn., Leipzig, 1907), 8-9). 
The context in which Fenestella introduced the etymology is unrecoverable: rather 
than that of Sisenna (cf. comm. on Sisenna 26 F143), it may, for example, have been 
the transfer of the sacred stone of Magna Mater in 205/4 BC or Clodius’ assignation of 
Pessinus to Brogitarus in 58 BC. 

No matter what chronology is adopted for Fenestella, he cannot have been used by 
Varro in the Antiquitates rerum humanarum (cf. Accornero 50-2). Even if Lydus had 
some knowledge of Varro (E. Flintoff, Ati congr. int. studi Varroniant (Rieti, 1976), 
2. 365-77), he will have taken these names from an intermediary source (he admits 
to having no personal knowledge of Fenestella or Sisenna here: see further A. Klotz, 
RE 13. 2215) and presumably translated a simple list of authorities into one of sources 
(there is another probable instance, also involving Varro, in the prologue to the De 
magistratibus (=de mensibus 1.37): cf. C. Wachsmuth, Lydus, de ostentis (Leipzig, 
1897), xxiv-xxvii; S. Weinstock, PBSR 5 (1950), 44-9; see also Lydus mag. 1.24 with 
J. D. Cloud, Chiron 33 (2003), 108 n. 49). This ‘Roman’ tradition on the origin of the 
name Pessinus is found only here and differs from those in Greek sources (cf. Ruge, 
RE 19. 1105). Given Lydus’ habitual inaccuracy and invention in such citations 
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(J. D. Cloud in M. Humbert, Y. Thomas (eds.), Mélanges de droit romain et d’histoire 
ancienne: hommages a la mémotre de André Magdelain (Paris, 1998), 91-108), implicit 
reliance on his testimony may therefore be misplaced. If he is right, however, 
the distinctive character of this version clearly implies Fenestella’s dependence on 
Sisenna and/or Varro. 


F1l Mommsen’s text (‘he could not have been brought to Rome and sold there’), 
like that of Schopen, must at least represent the sense of the original. The transmitted 
text of ATV has Fenestella denying that Terence could have come into the hands of a 
Roman general, but a Roman general has no place in an argument that a prisoner of 
the Gaetulians or Numidians could not have ended as the slave of a Roman senator 
because of the absence of trade between Italians and Africans before 146 BC, especially 
since Lucanus himself is not attested in such a military capacity (cf. M. Brozek, Eos 
50.1 (1959/60), 115-16). By commercium here must be meant trade in a general sense 
(cf. M. Kaser, Ausgewahlte Schriften (Naples, 1976), 276), not the technical right of 
commercium (as e.g. TLL 3.1873.78; T. Frank AFPh 54 (1933), 271; Accornero 62); 
since that would apply to transactions involving Romans specifically rather than 
Italians in general, the absence of such a right would not preclude trade in captives 
as such. There is no evidence for the institution of such a right after 146 as this 
interpretation would imply, and coepto (‘begin’) more naturally refers to the develop- 
ment of trade than the establishment of a right. Even so, Fenestella’s argument is 
implausible, particularly given Massinissa’s ties with Rome, Numidia’s development 
(Pol. 36.16.7—8; Strabo 833; App. Lib, 106.499) and acquisition of the Carthaginian 
emporia on the Lesser Syrtes, and the known traffic of goods between Italy and 
Carthage in this period (S. Lancel, Carthage (Oxford, 1995), 404-9; cf. W. V. Harris, 
War and Imperialism in Republican Rome 327-70 Bc (Oxford, 1979), 99 n. 2). We do 
not know what alternative explanation of Terence’s origins Fenestella offered nor 
whose account he was attacking, although the supposition that he was a war-captive 
may be as much a conjecture as Accius’ similar account of Livius Andronicus 
(Cic. Brut. 72-3 with e.g. W. Beare, CQ 34 (1940), 11-14). 

The accusation that Terence was a homosexual favourite of the younger Scipio 
and Laelius appears elsewhere only in the lines of the (late second-century?) poet 
Porcius Licinus that Suetonius cites immediately after this passage (cf. Courtney, 
FLP 87-90). Fenestella may have referred to this, but Suetonius’ quotation of 
Porcius can hardly be owed to him (as tentatively A. Rostagni, Suetonio De poetis e 
biografi nunort (Turin, 1944), 30; cf. G. D’Anna, RIL 89 (1956), 35-6). Scipio was 
almost certainly born in 185, shortly after Laelius (Sumner, Orators, 44). Fenestella 
may have argued (perhaps correctly: Jachmann RE 5A. 599) for Terence as their 
senior on the basis that his first play was produced in 166, or have been influenced 
by his contemporary Santra’s contention that it was not Scipio or Laelius that were 
the noble friends referred to in Ter. 4d. prol. 15-21, but men of the previous 
generation (Suet. usta Ter. 4; cf. H. B. Mattingly, RCCM 5 (1963), 35—7): so Brozek, 
Eos 50.1 (1959/60), 119-20. On the problems of Terence’s career, including the 
variant manuscript traditions on Suetonius’ figure for his age at death (implying 
that he was born in 195 or 185 BC), cf. eg. W. Beare, Hermathena 59 (1942), 
20-9; G. E. Duckworth, The Nature of Roman Comedy (Princeton, 1952), 56-61; 
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Brozek, Eos 50.1 (1959/60), 114~-20; P. Kruschwitz, Terenz (Hildesheim, etc., 2004), 
esp. Q-II. 


F12 Despite the uncertainties of the text in the preceding passage (see Rodgers ad 
loc.), it is clear that ‘these projects’ refers not only to the construction of the Aqua 
Marcia but also to the repairs to the Aqua Appia and Anio (cf. Pliny mat. 36.121). 
Schultz’s emendation of the meaningless figure in C is palaeographically easy and 
may receive some support from Pliny na/. 36.122, where the Bambergensis gives 
300,000,500 sesterces (emended plausibly by von Jan to 350 million) for the combined 
cost, two centuries later, of the Aqua Claudia and Anio Novus; their combined length 
was some 60 per cent greater than that of the Marcia, taking account of their shared 
structures above ground (cf. D. R. Blackman, PBSR 47 (1979), 12-18). However, 
allowance has to be made for differences in construction strategies and techniques as 
well as the cost of materials and labour, and none of these can be estimated with any 
precision (cf. e.g. P. Leveau in D. R. Blackman, A. T. Hodge (eds.), Frontinus’ Legacy 
(Ann Arbor, Mich., 2001), 93-4). Asa result, no control of Fenestella’s putative figure 
has been established, although it represents a vast expenditure by second-century BC 
standards (perhaps Fenestella’s reason for specifying it); cf. Blackman and Hodge, 
o.c. 81; Leveau L.c.; on the questionable reliability of many such figures in literary 
sources in general see W. Scheidel, CQ 46 (1996), 222-37. Nor can Fenestella’s source 
be securely identified: if the statue of Q. Marcius on the Capitol (C/L 3.846= 16.5) 
celebrated our praetor, its inscription might have recorded the figure, but the identifi- 
cation depends on the (disputed) interpretation of Crawford, RRC 425 (cf. eg. 
M. Sehlmeyer, Stadtromische Ehrenstatuen der republikanischen Zeit (Stuttgart, 1999), 
57-60) and Frontinus may have derived the figure from elsewhere (most obviously the 
senatorial records). 

Peter followed Biicheler in deleting est, with the implication that Fenestella is also 
cited for the (highly exceptional) prorogation of Marcius’ praetorship, presumably to 
conclude the initial preparations for the work (M. G. Morgan, Philologus 122 (1978), 
46-7; cf. also Brennan, Praetorship, 219; F. del Chicca ad loc.). However, the trans- 
mitted text, although less smooth, is not obviously impossible and should be 
retained (W.-W. Ehlers’ defence of sed (RAM 126 (1983), 77-8) is less compelling: 
both halves of the sentence emphasize the magnitude of the undertaking and hence 
are complementary). This direct citation of a named literary source is unique in the 
De aquaeductu and may here be a supplementary addition, but Frontinus gives an 
unusually detailed account of the politics of the Aqua Marcia, including a reference to 
different traditions about the subsequent pronouncement of the Sibylline Books 
(7.5; cf. R. H. Rodgers, CQ 32 (1982), 174-7), and may have used Fenestella more 
extensively (cf. D. Engels, Das romische Vorzeichenwesen (753-27 v.Chr.) (Stuttgart, 


2007), 537-8). 


F13 The evidence for the trials of the Vestals in 114-113 is conveniently assembled 
by Gruen, Roman Politics, 127-31; see also Cornell in Le Délit religieux dans la cité 
antique (Rome, 1981), 27-37; R. G. Lewis, CQ 51 (2001), 142-3 (on the procedural 
implications of our fragment). Fenestella refers to the initial proceedings before the 
pontifices: since they convicted Aemilia, her case was not heard by the qguaestio set up 
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subsequently by a bill of the tribune Sex. Peducaeus (cf. Ascon. Mil. 39—40St= 
45-6C). As the latter took place in 113 (Cic. Brut. 160 with ibid. 161), the pontifical 
trials must belong to the close of the previous year. The Licinii Crassi (cf. F16) were 
deeply involved: Licinia was perhaps the daughter of the tribune of 145, her brother 
may also have been accused (Dio 26 fr. 87.4), and both were clearly related to 
L. Crassus (cos. 95) who defended her (Cic. Brut. 160): F Miinzer, Romische 
Adelsparteien und Adelsfamilien (Stuttgart, 1920), 243. However, there are no positive 
grounds for attributing to Fenestella the critical account of the later trials in Ascon. 
lic. (as B. A. Marshall, RAM 123 (1980), 351). 

Fenestella apparently employed a spare style at this point, using specific dates as 
the framework. Not only does the italicized citation (sequebantur eum diem Saturnalia) 
represent Fenestella’s own words but, given Macrobius’ need to demonstrate from 
Fenestella that the Saturnalia occupied only one day and his own subsequent explicit 
inference that the thirteenth day before the Kalends was not a festival day, the final 
citation, including the clause ‘this was the thirteenth day before the Kalends of 
January’, must also reproduce Fenestella’s wording (apart probably from its trans- 
formation into an accusative-and-infinitive construction). This apparent artlessness 
must be a conscious device, advertising the sobriety and factual character of his 
record, and perhaps its derivation from pontifical records. It may have contrasted with 
an elaborate and perhaps sensational account of the whole episode in Livy (per. 63; 
cf. Obseq. 37; Oros. 5.15.22; also perhaps Plut. mor. 284A—C; Dio L.c.). 


F14 For A. Manlius as Marius’ legate in 107-105 see Sall. Jug. 86.1; 90.2; 100.2; 
102.2—4; 102.15; Appian Num. fr. 4.1-3: as no Manilius appears in that role, the 
correction of the name here is certain. ‘Calpurnius’ is problematic. Pliny’s context 
provides no clues, other than a dating to the early first century, but the bare and 
uninformative family name presumably reflects inadequacy in his excerpting: perhaps 
the original context in Fenestella focused on Calpurnius (making evident his 
identity) and introduced Manlius simply as a parallel. Syme, RP 1. 277-8, rejects the 
possibility of a Piso on the grounds that Pisones are not normally called simply 
Calpurnius. Given the garbled nature of Pliny’s excerpt, perhaps further exemplified 
in the fact that elsewhere he consistently includes the cognomen of any Calpurnius he 
mentions, that is not conclusive: Fenestella shows some detailed knowledge of the 
family of the consul of 58 (F22) and the Piso who was praetor in 112 had a replace- 
ment go/d ring made for him publicly in the forum at Corduba as a demonstration of 
his integrity and perhaps his temperance (Cic. Verr. 2.4.56-7; EF. Miinzer, Rémische 
Adelsparteien und Adelsfamilien (Stuttgart, 1920), 390-1; cf. also Val. Max. 4.3.10; 
Pliny nat. 33.38=Piso 9 F23 (L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi, cos. 133 Bc)). Another Piso 
may well have contented himself with an iron ring to advertise his restraint and his 
lack of ostentation (a tradition continued by the consul of 58). That was in any case 
presumably the point of Fenestella’s notice: he was not the only contemporary to 
comment on developments in the wearing of rings as an instance of /uxuria (cf. Ateius 
Capito ap. Macr. 7.13.12—15=fr.12 Strzelecki) and the issue also had considerable 
contemporary socio-political relevance (cf. e.g. I. M. Henderson, JRS 53 (1963), 
67-8; S. Demougin in C. Nicolet (ed.), Des ordres d Rome (Paris, 1984), 228-31; 
R. Hawley in E. Bispham et al. (eds.), Vita Vigtha Est: Essays in Honour of Barbara 
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Levick (London, 2007), 103-11), but it mav be significant that Fenestella noted that 
instances of an older and supposedly less ostentatious fashion could still be 
encountered at so late a date. Miinzer’s identification of Stilo as Fenestella’s source 
(Beurage ... Plinius, 344-5) is implausible, given Fenestella’s apparent ignorance of 
Stilo in F25. So also is Reitzenstein’s attempt (Festschr. 7. Vahlen (1900), 414) to 
attribute much else of Pliny’s discussion of rings to Fenestella; whether he even 
recorded Marius’ retention of an iron ring until his third consulship (Pliny nat. 33.12) 
must remain uncertain. 


F15 The emphasis here on Rome is due to Pliny, who has just recounted a contest 
between a Roman captive and an elephant organized by Hannibal. Gran. Lic. 36.6—7, 
p. 25 Criniti is very close to Fenestella (who like him may have recorded this in a 
comment on the aedileship of the Luculli); he implies that Claudius staged a fight 
between elephants and bulls, but does not specify this as the first elephant fight at 
Rome. Fenestella’s contemporary, Verrius Flaccus, claimed that elephants had been 
hunted down in the circus in 250 Bc (Pliny nat 8.17), but Piso (9 F32) had already 
given a different account, which Fenestella may have preferred. Elephants had 
also appeared at the games at Rome in 169 (Livy 44.18.8; cf. Pliny nas. 8.64 with MRR 
1. 423 n. 6; Lucilius 14M with EF Pontani, MD 47 (2001), 165-70 (speculative)), but 
apparently only for display. Fenestella’s account is otherwise credible: the aedileships 
of C. Claudius Pulcher (his colleague is consistently ignored) and the two Luculli 
were celebrated (Cic. off. 2.57; cf. Verr. 2.4.6; 4.133; har. resp. 26; Val. Max. 2.4.6; 
Pliny nat. 35.23; also Rawson, Roman Culture, 114). On this topic Asconius (Scaur. 
20St=16C) notably ignores Fenestella and assumes that the famous elephant fight at 
Pompey’s games in 55 was the first. So does Seneca (dia/. 10.13.6), who is therefore 
unlikely to have had Fenestella in mind in his mockery of those (perhaps like Hemina: 
I. 223) who were obsessed with ‘the first inventor’ (7pWrTos edpeTys) theme (as Peter 
2. cx—cxi), even if what he and Ascontus refer to was in fact the first occasion on which 
men, rather than other animals, fought elephants (Miinzer, Betrdge .. . Plinius, 382). 
In any case, Fenestella’s interest, like Livy’s (I.c.), was not necessarily in such trivia for 
their own sake but in the escalating magnificence of public spectacles that had reached 
new heights under Augustus. 


F16 The principal features of this entire narrative must clearly come from 
Fenestella, even if Plutarch has probably elaborated it in detail. Fenestella will also 
be the source of Plutarch’s information (6.1) that Crassus remained in hiding for 
eight months, since this leaves well over a year unaccounted for in Plutarch’s 
narrative of the period between the deaths of Crassus’ father and brother in late 87 
and his mustering of a force in Spain after the death of Cinna in early 84. Presumably 
Plutarch has taken the figure of eight months from Fenestella and then charac- 
teristically telescoped the time-scale. 

Crassus clearly took refuge in Further Spain, perhaps near Malaca (cf. Plut. Crass. 
6.1: for a proposed identification of the cave near Cuev de Nerja see D. M. Cano, 
Rutas de Espana: Ruta N°’ 2 (Madrid, 1963), 43, as reported by P. O, Spann, Quintus 
Sertorius and the Legacy of Sulla (Fayetteville, NC, 1987), 188 n. 69). The strong links 
of Marius and his family with Further Spain (where Marius himself and perhaps his 
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brother had served as governor) no doubt in part explain Crassus’ difficulties there: it 
was to Spain, for example, that M. Junius Brutus and others had fled in 88 (Gran. Lic. 
35-7 p. 13 Criniti; cf. App. 4c. 1.60.271). However, as Plutarch notes, Crassus’ father, 
P. Crassus (cos. 97), himself had governed Hispania Ulterior (from 96 to 93), and the 
Licinii developed considerable local patronage (cf. E. Badian, Foreign Clientelae 
(Oxford, 1958), 258). It is likely that Crassus’ benefactor came from a prominent local 
family, the (Vibii) Paciaeci (for the view that in our case Vibius is a praenomen and 
Paciaecus the family name see Syme, RP 6. 467-8; but cf. L. Vibius Paciaecus below, 
identified by Miinzer, RE 18.2. 2061-2, with the son of our man). Similar manuscript 
disagreement and uncertainties over the form of the name to those found here 
reappear in Plut. Seri. 9.5 (a Vibius Paccianus/Pacciacus who met his death attempt- 
ing to assist the Mauretanian chief Ascilis against Sertorius in 81 or 80) and in 
Plut. Crass. 32.2, where, after their victory at Carrhae, the Parthians chose a Gaius 
Paccianus/Pacciacus to dress as a woman because of his close resemblance to 
M. Crassus. Paccianus is an occasionally attested cognomen (I. Kajanto, The Latin 
Cognomina (Helsinki, 1965), 152), but Pacia(e)cus is the /ectio difficthor (T. P. Wiseman, 
New Men in the Roman Senate, 139 B.C.—A.D.14 (Oxford, 1971), 248 no. 300). Paciaeci 
appear in Val. Max. 5.4 ext. 3 as an obviously powerful Spanish family (perhaps in 
the early—mid first century Bc: cf. Syme, RP 6. 469; also CIL? 2.7.438 (Corduba: 
mid-first century AD)), and the L. Vibius Paciaecus who served as Caesar’s prefect 
in Further Spain in 45 was a significant local figure (BHisp. 3.4; Cic. fam. 6.18.2; 
Alt, 12.2.1; cf. CIL? 2.7.372 (Corduba: first century BC)). Plutarch’s text should 
probably therefore be emended accordingly (Miinzer, RE 18.2. 2061-2; Syme, RP 
6. 467-8; C. F Konrad, Plutarch’s Sertorius (Chapel Hill, NC, 1994), 112; cf. MRR 
3. 153). Various other consequences also follow from this material: the young Crassus’ 
benefactor may be identical with the victim of Sertorius (Wiseman l.c.); the parentage 
of C. Paciaecus invites speculation; and Syme (RP 6. 469) conjectures that Fenestella 
was Valerius Maximus’ source for the story about the Paciaeci who avenged the 
death of their father at the hands of a (Mauretanian?) chieftain Etpastus. There are, 
however, no grounds for supposing that Fenestella was Plutarch’s primary source for 
all the opening chapters of the Crassus (as Pelling, Plutarch and History, 36 n. 80): the 
Vestal Licinia of Plut. Crass. 1.4-5 is distinct from that of F13. 


F17  Plutarch’s principal version of the battle of Sacriportus depicts the younger 
Marius as overconfident but in the vanguard of the attack (Sw//. 28.11). This almost 
certainly depends ultimately on Sulla’s memoirs (as e.g. Miinzer, RE 14. 1813-14), 
particularly given Plutarch’s probable general debt to them in this life, the specific 
reference here (28.7—8; 12) to the fulfilment of one of Sulla’s dreams, and the explicit 
citation of Sulla’s casualty figures for the battle (28.15=Sulla 22 F25; cf. I. 285). 
Other accounts of Marius’ conduct in the engagement, with no obvious prejudice in 
his favour, comment on his courage (Diod. 38/39.15; Vell. 2.26.1; cf. 2.27.5; App. dc 
1.87.397), and the circumstances of the battle reveal no particular grounds for his 
supposed exhaustion. Plutarch’s introductory formula here is not good evidence that 
he found this allegation in other sources besides Fenestella, whose version is clearly 
secondary, tendentious, and hostile; it cannot serve as a basis for historical argument 
(as tentatively E. Rawson, CQ 37 (1987), 172). The same version reappears (only) in 
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uir. 1. 68.3 (in a passage generally critical of the elder and younger Marius), but the 
precise relationship between this and Fenestella cannot be determined (the attempt of 
Delvaux, LEC 61 (1993), 13-23, 115-30, to argue for a wide-scale use of Fenestella by 
Plutarch and the De viris illustribus is self-evidently adventurous). Antony levelled 
a similar accusation at Octavian (Suet. dug. 16.1-2 (Naulochus); M. P. Charlesworth, 
CQ 27 (1933), 174-5): whether it influenced Fenestella here we cannot say. Cf. and 
contrast Diod. 17.56.1-4; Plut. Alex. 32.1-3; Justin 11.13.1-3; Curt. 4.13.17-24 
(Alexander before Gaugamela). 


F18 Géellius’ immediate source for Asconius and (through him) Fenestella may be 
Suetonius’ Life of Cicero, but his knowledge of Nepos, cited immediately before this 
(Nepos 45 F12; cf. comm. ad loc.), is probably direct (cf. Holford-Strevens, Aulus 
Gellius’, 161-2, 167 with n. 48), and there is therefore no evidence that Fenestella 
himself referred to Nepos. Asconius probably discussed the question in a lost 
commentary on the Pro Roscio Amerino (cf. Marshall, Comm. 11). Internal evidence 
from that speech and the Pro Quinctio supports Gellius’ dating of them to 80 and 81 
respectively (15.28.3; cf. Quint. inst. 12.6.4; T. E. Kinsey, Mnemosyne 20 (1967), 61-7; 
J. Platschek, Studien zu Ciceros Rede fiir P. Quinctius (Munich, 2005), 2, 279), when 
Cicero (b. 3 January 106) was 26 and 25 respectively. Rather than suppose that 
Fenestella put Cicero’s birth a year late (B. Twyman, SELRA 1 (1979), 201 n. 113), 
we may attribute his error to the common confusion (or identification) of the ‘born 
n years’ and ‘in his th year’ formulae (cf. E. Badian, Hermes 83 (1955), 107, 117 N. 3; 
G. V. Sumner, Latomus 26 (1967), 415, 418-9; id., Orators, 134; Twyman, l.c. 195-9): 
the same confusion (in reverse) appears in Gellius himself here (15.28.33 cf. Kinsey, 
lic. 61-2; Twyman, l.c. 196). The Pro Roscio was Cicero’s first public case and 
established his reputation (Brut. 312). Fenestella perhaps also saw it as an attack on 
Sulla; although Cicero himself only claimed (much later) that the prosecution enjoyed 
powerful Sullan backing (eff? 2.51), this interpretation is found in later sources and 
some modern accounts (cf. Sen. suas. 7.2; Plut. Cic. 3.4—-6; wir. ill. 81.2; D. H. Berry, 
Mnemosyne 57 (2004), 80-7; EK Hinard, Y. Benferhat, Cicéron Discours (Tome 1.2): 
Pour Sextus Roscius (Paris, 2006), xxv—xxviii; contra, e.g. A. Dyck, CQ 53 (2003), 
241-3, 245; P. B. Harvey, BMCR 2007.03.35) and would be enhanced by emphasis on 
Cicero’s youth. 


F19 Lactantius inserts F1ga into a long account of the Sibyls drawn largely from 
Varro (below); it is unclear whether he knew Fenestella at first hand, since he cites 
him only for this episode. The Capitoline temple had been burnt down on 6 July 83 
BC, destroying the Sibylline Books that were housed there (DH 4.62.6; Plut. Sul. 
27.12—13). Reconstruction was presumably well under way by 76 but can hardly have 
been completed as Lactantius implies: the new structure was not dedicated until 69 
and had probably only been recently completed in 70 Bc (cf. Cic. Verr. 2.4.69). The 
introductory ‘speaking about the quindecimviri’ in our fragment may imply that, if 
this extract derives from the Annales, Fenestella recorded the action taken in 76 in the 
course of a digression on that priesthood: the quindecimviri were in charge of the 
books and the three envoys were probably themselves members of the college (see 
esp. Miinzer, RE 8A.1. 31). Similarly, Varro’s elaborate discussion of the Sibyls 
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and their books appeared in the section of the Aniiquitates rerum diuinarum which 
concerned the quindecimviri (Lact. inst. 1.6.7; see fr. 56a—c Cardauns) and included 
mention of this same embassy (DH 4.62.6 (=fr. 60 Cardauns); Lact. inst. 1.6.11, 14). 
However, although Fenestella evidently discussed the special status of the Sibyl of 
Erythrae, there is no warrant for supposing that he gave a comprehensive account of 
the Sibyls, still less that he is the source of the Anonymus oraculorum Sibyllinorum 
(as E. Maas, De Sibyllarum Indicibus (Berlin, 1879), 37-42). That he drew on Varro is 
likely, but if Dionysius’ wording and that of Lactantius can be trusted, Varro’s 
account differed from that attributed to Fenestella here in that he distinguished the 
oracles collected from Erythrae by the senatorial commission from those acquired 
(elsewhere) from private sources, and specified that oracles were assembled not only 
from Erythrae but from Italian (and other) cities (cf. also Tac. ann. 6.12.3; J. Gagé, 
Apollon Romaine (Paris, 1955), 445-64; G. Radke, Gymnasium 66 (1959), 225-0; 
F. Graf, Nordionische Kulte (Rome, 1985), 343-4; H. W. Parke, Sibyls and Sibylline 
Prophecy in Classical Antiquity (London and New York, 1988), 138-40; Crawford on 
RRC 464 (46 Bc)). However, Lactantius may well be (misleadingly) abbreviating 
a more elaborate account in Fenestella (just as he oversimplifies if he implies that a 
formal proposal to send the commission was moved by a serving consul). The issue of 
sifting and control of (allegedly) Sibylline material was of continuing importance in 
the period of Augustus and Tiberius (Suet. Aug. 31.1 (12 BC); Dio 57.18.4 (AD 19); 
Tac. ann. 6.12.1—3 (AD 32); cf. also 1.76.1 (AD 15)), as was the housing of the Sibylline 
Books themselves (Suet. Aug. 31.1 with Parke, o.c. 149-50 n. 11). If Fenestella 
correctly referred to the quindecimviri, rather than decemviri, in the context of 76 BC, 
this is the earliest attestation of the enlarged college and reinforces the case for Sulla 
as the author of that enlargement: cf. J. Riipke, Fast? Sacerdotum (Stuttgart, 2005), 
3. 1640 with n. 124. 

On the Sibyl of Erythrae (identified by some with the Sibyl of Cumae as early as 
the fourth or third century Bc: [Arist.] mir. 838a5 ff. with Parke, o.c. 78-9), see Rzach, 
RE 2A. 2084-7; Radke, l.c.; Parke, 0.c., esp. 51-3, 64-6, 107—10. For Fenestella’s own 
connections with Cumae see T5; I. 4809. 

P. Gabinius is presumed to be the praetor of 89 (MRR 3. 98 with bibliography). 
Cichorius, RS 179-80, identified Otacilius with a legate in the Social War (Sisenna 26 
F'47) and the father of the M’. Otacilius M’. f. who appears as an eques in the Asculum 
inscription (JLLRP 515) and hence emended his praenomen to M’. (Marcus is not 
certainly attested for any republican Otacilius, whereas the consul of 263 and 246 
and his grandfather were also Manii; cf. also I. 333 on (?)M’. Otacilius Pitholaus 
(29)). L. Valerius may be L. Valerius Flaccus, the future praetor of 63 (cf. Miinzer, 
RE 8A.1. 31). For Q, Lutatius Catulus (cos. 78) see Munzer, RE 13. 2082~94 (n. 8). 


F20 The meaningless and lacunose MS text has been corrected principally on 
the basis of Ascon. Corn. 61St=78C (cf. also Sall. fist. 3.48.8M; ps.-Ascon. 255St). 
Asconius’ discussion does not strictly prove that Fenestella recorded the bill concern- 
ing the tribunate, but he can hardly have omitted this landmark in the progressive 
removal of the Sullan restrictions (and the probability would become a virtual 
certainty if, not implausibly, we read neque... significant (‘they [sc. Livy, Sallust, and 
Fenestella] do not suggest’) rather than neque ... significat (‘he [Cicero] does not 
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imply’)). Taken literally, Asconius implies that Fenestella passed over Cotta’s bill 
concerning private lawsuits whose abrogation in 74 he records in Corn. 54St=67C; 
but Asconius implicitly excludes that measure from the discussion here, probably 
because he believed Cicero was referring to laws actually abrogated during Cotta’s 
consulship (J. T. Ramsey, CP 83 (1988), 173; cf. M. T. Griffin, CR 37 (1987), 189). If 
so, however, that was a false inference from Cicero’s text: a relatio does not even imply 
that Cotta proposed abrogation (as Griffin I.c.), still less that any such proposal was 
implemented (as Ramsey l.c.). 


F21_ It is not clear whether the wording in F21b implies that Fenestella showed 
some caution in his claim that Cicero had actually defended Catiline (so Reitzenstein, 
Festschr. J. Vahlen (1900), 421-2), but Asconius convincingly refutes it, on the basis 
both of the internal evidence of the Jn toga candida (tog. cand. 66—7St=85-7C) and of 
the absence of such a speech from the collections of outlines and opening passages of 
Cicero’s speeches (tog. cand. 67—8St=87C). He could easily have added other passages 
that are difficult to reconcile with such a scenario (e.g. Cic. Cae/. 10) or where Cicero 
(or his enemies) might have capitalized on it (e.g. Su//. 81). No trace of Fenestella’s 
claim is found in later accounts of the period. 

Syme (Sallust, 297; cf. Mercklin, De Fenestella (1844), 9) suggested that Fenestella 
was duped by a fabricated mock-Ciceronian Pro Catilina circulating in the Augustan 
period. It is not, however, easily believed that a speech so apparently counter- 
historical would either have been concocted or, if it was, have deceived Fenestella; and 
Asconius’ failure to expose it also needs explanation. A more attractive explanation 
(C. Lichtenfeldt, De Q. Asconit Pediani fontibus ac fide (Breslau, 1888), 25) is that 
Fenestella drew a hasty inference from Cic. Att. 1.2.1 (summer 65): ‘at this point Iam 
planning to defend my rival Catiline: we have the jury that we want, with complete 
compliance on the part of the prosecutor [sc. Clodius].’ That Asconius does not 
refer to or discuss the passage is intelligible, even supposing that Fenestella cited his 
source (cf. e.g. E. Meyer, Caesars Monarchie und das Principat des Pompejus (3rd edn., 
Stuttgart, 1922), 22-3 n. 2; contra see esp. Shackleton Bailey, Cic. ad Alt. 1. 66-8): 
there was no need to point out that the passage was inconclusive when he had positive 
counter-arguments to deploy. The case for Fenestella’s dependence on Alt. 1.2 
can perhaps be strengthened. Immediately after his running confrontation with 
Fenestella, Asconius records that Catiline’s acquittal was due to the collusion 
(praeuaricatio) of the prosecutor, since the choice of jurors appeared to have been 
conducted in the interests of the defendant (log. cand. 68St=87C). The charge of 
collusion was levelled much later by Cicero in two passing references (har. resp. 42; 
Pis, 23), but in neither case is the accusation developed, it is not cited elsewhere, and it 
may well be false (E. S. Gruen, Athenaeum 49 (1971), 59-62). Whilst Cicero might 
have expanded on it in a passage now lost, notably in his attack on Clodius and Curio 
of 61 BC, there must be at least a possibility that Asconius here followed Fenestella, 
who himself relied on Cicero’s statement about the jury selection in Adi. 1.2.1. In that 
case, he had the piquant scenario of Cicero, Catiline, and Clodius all co-operating 
towards a common end in proceedings that did none of them credit. The principal 
obstacle to this hypothesis is the supposition that the Letters to Atticus were published 
only in the Neronian period (cf. e.g. Shackleton Bailey, Cic. ad Ali. 1. 59-733 
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Marshall, Comm. (1985) 47-50, with bibliography), but as J. Nicholson argues 
(SLLRH 9 (1998), 63-73), even if that was so, it may have been possible to consult 
them earlier or use material drawn from them at second hand. Whether that was true 
of Fenestella we cannot say. 


F22 The redundant second nomen Atilius will be the result of dittography. No Atilii 
Nudi are attested, whereas the Nudus who served under M. Cotta (cos. 74) and failed 
to withstand Mithridates’ forces at Chalcedon (App. Mithr. 71.300—4) appears to be 
identical with the P. Rutilius recorded as commander in the same encounter by Oros. 
6.2.13, and presumably with the P. Rutilius Nudus honoured as quaestor at Aigion 
in Achaea (ILLRP 370; cf. MRR 3. 183). Whether he was the Rutilius sent by Sulla 
to negotiate with Fimbria in 86 (App. Mithr. 60.246; E. Badian, Gnomon 33 (1961), 
492-3) is more doubtful. Rutilius probably served as quaestor in the province 
(Macedonia) which his son-in-law, L. Calpurnius Piso, cos. 58, was to govern (D. van 
Berchem’s supposition (BCH 87 (1963), 322-3) that he was Cotta’s quaestor in 
Bithynia is difficult to reconcile chronologically with the marriage of his presumed 
granddaughter to Caesar in 59 and with Dio’s evidence that P. Oppius served as 
Cotta’s quaestor (36.40.3)). Rutilius may well also have provided a link between Piso 
and his son-in-law Caesar through Rutilia, the mother or aunt of Caesar’s own mother 
Aurelia (Cic. de oral. 1.229; Brut. 115; nat. deor. 3.80; Miinzer, RE 1A. 1280-1; Syme, 
RP 1. 167). The context in Fenestella is obviously irrecoverable, though Ascon. Ps. 
17St=10C shows that he did not provide the name of Rutilius’ wife; presumably, as 
Asconius implies, only distinguished women were named in his narrative. 


F23  Cic. Mil. 27 indicates that (as Clodius knew) Milo was due to depart for 
Lanuvium on 18 January and ibid. 45 that he did so. If Fenestella’s error was con- 
scious, it might be attributable to incautious reading of Mz/. 28, where Cicero does 
not clearly indicate the transition from 17 to 18 January. However, a more plausible 
explanation of Fenestella’s ‘error’ is a slip of the pen, perhaps by a copyist (a 
possibility Asconius is happy to entertain in the case of Cicero himself: Corn. 
60St=76C). In any event, Asconius gives no hint that Fenestella undermined Cicero 
and Milo’s whole case by putting his departure the day before Clodius’ murder, with 
the implication that Milo then deliberately waited overnight to ambush Clodius. 
What he gave was (also) the date for the murder, as a useful chronological starting 
point for his subsequent narrative. There is unfortunately no means of determining 
whether Asconius used Fenestella more extensively here, and in particular whether 
Fenestella’s account supported the detached assessment of the events of early 52 
that Asconius offers, but Asconius evidently found in the acta material ignored by 
Fenestella and other sources (see esp. Mil. 38-gSt=44C; 42St=49C). 


F24 Miinzer (Bettrage . . . Plinius, 345-6) showed that the citation of Nepos (ff. 31 
Marshall) extended only to the data on dining-couches (already a moralizing pre- 
occupation in Piso (9) F38; Antias (25) F67), and the initial references to the addition 
of silver to repositoria and use of tortoiseshell appear to be Pliny’s extrapolation 
from what Fenestella represented as the final stages in the elaboration of these 
serving-stands. However, Fenestella’s personalized manner of tracing progressive 
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development, in part dated by reference to stages in his own life, is strikingly 
reminiscent of Nepos (45) T1oa (=Pliny nat. 9.137; Nepos fr. 27 Marshall), and 
reflects the antiquarian tendency to cite personal experience and observation 
(cf. Rawson, Jntellectual life, 239). Even on the higher dates for Fenestella’s career (cf. 
introduction, I. 490) his chronology is significantly lower than that of Pliny na/. 9.39, 
which ascribes the introduction of tortoiseshell veneer for repositoria to a Carvilius 
Pollio, who apparently antedated the Sullan civil war (ibid. 33.144; cf. Miinzer, 
Beurage ... Plinius, 346-7). On the developing fashion for citrus (already denounced 
by the elder Cato: orat. F185 Malc., 139 Cugusi=Fest. 282L) and maple at Rome 
cf. R. Meiggs, Trees and Timber in the Ancient Mediterranean World (Oxford, 1982), 
286-92. Our fragment appears to be the earliest attestation of the use of wood as a 
veneer at Rome (ibid. 297). 

Fenestella’s comments on terminology (also a characteristic preoccupation of 
antiquarians and grammatici) are presumably separate and supplementary (so that 
‘when he was a young man’ does not necessarily imply that the addition of silver 
decoration had occurred earlier). The word repositorium does not otherwise occur 
before Seneca and Petronius (OLD s.v.), so it is no surprise that different terms had 
been used earlier (though this is the only evidence for ‘ympanum in such a sense), 
but the final comment on the word /ances is puzzling. It appears that Pliny has over- 
condensed Fenestella, who asserted that serving-dishes acquired the name /ances, 
in place of the earlier Graecising magides, at the same time as fympana was used of 
serving-stands (what name had earlier been given to the stands themselves Pliny does 
not state). This is curious on two counts: /anx had been used as a term for table 
service, at least occasionally, well before Fenestella’s ‘youth’ (TLL 7.2.938.48—51 (cf. 
30-47)), and the use of the term for a scale pan may be secondary, occurring first in 
Cicero (ac. 2.38; fin. 5.g1-2; Tusc. 5.51; TLL 7.2.939.10—940.18). Either Fenestella fell 
into (serious) error or Pliny has misrepresented his source. However, the information 
that magides was once the term for dishes, which also presumably derives from 
Fenestella despite the use of the indicative, is probably correct: Varro /ing. 5.120 (its 
only earlier occurrence, here in the form magida according to the MSS) similarly 
implies its earlier use (alongside /ancula, the diminutive of /anx). 


F25 Immediately before this passage Pliny has recounted how Cleopatra won a 
wager with Antony (overseen by L. Munatius Plancus) by dissolving a large pearl 
worth 5 million sesterces in wine vinegar and then drinking it (nat. 9.11922; cf. 
Macr. 3.17.15), a feat supposedly earlier performed at Rome by the son of the tragic 
actor Aesopus (Pliny l.c. 122; cf. Hor. sat. 2.3.239-41; Val. Max. 9.1.2) and in sharp 
contrast to the transformation of a second large pear! of Cleopatra into earrings for 
the statue of Venus in the Pantheon (Macr. 3.17.18; cf. M. B. Flory, Historia 37 (1988), 
502-4). This suggests that the ‘subjugation of Alexandria’ refers to Octavian’s con- 
quest in 30 rather than that of Caesar in 47, and it is attractive (but highly speculative) 
to suppose that the (apocryphal?) story about Cleopatra, which presaged Antony’s 
defeat and was presumably circulated by Plancus after his defection (Flory, l.c. 502), 
also derives immediately from Fenestella, who saw Cleopatra’s huge pearls as setting a 
fashion at Rome (cf. Reitzenstein, Festschr. J. Vahlen (1900), 418). Strictly, Aelius 
Stilo’s observation (cf. Pliny nat. 9.112), presumably based on personal knowledge, 
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contradicts only Fenestella’s statement about the first appearance and size of pearls at 
Rome, but Fenestella certainly underestimated their popularity and the value attached 
to them in the early—mid first century Bc (see e.g. Varro, Men. 283B=279C; 
382B=378C; Cic. orat. 78; Laudatio Turiae (ILS 8393) 2.2; cf. Vitr. 8 praef. 3; JLERP 
797); Caesar allegedly purchased a pearl worth 6 million sesterces for Servilia 
(Suet. Jul. 50.2), in 46 he dedicated a breastplate fashioned from British pearls to 
Venus Genetrix (Pliny nat. 9.116; whence Solin. 53.28; for the symbolism see Flory, 
l.c. 499-500; for allegations that he invaded Britain in the search for pearls cf. Suet. 
Tul. 47.1), and in his dictatorship he attempted to restrict their use for adornment 
(Suet. Jul. 43.1). Others attributed the fashion for pearls to the effects of Pompey’s 
triumph in 61 (Pliny nat. 37.12; from Varro according to Miinzer, Beitrage .. . Plinius, 
211, 283), a tradition that (if he knew of it) Fenestella conspicuously ignored. 


F26 ‘In the final years of the Deified Augustus’ could be Pliny’s recasting of the 
chronological indication in Fenestella and does not necessarily imply that Fenestella 
was writing under Tiberius, though that is probable. For Martial 2.85.3-4 the toga 
with a smooth-cut nap (toga rasa) is specifically summer wear and hence evidently 
light (cf. H. R. Goette, Studien zur rémischen Togadarstellungen (Mainz, 1990), 4, 6-7): 
Fenestella presumably saw it as a sign of degeneracy and perhaps effeminacy (cf. the 
galbina rasa of Juv. 2.97). ‘Phryxians’ otherwise appear as an alternative to closely 
woven garments (spissis) in Seneca benef: 1.3.7, apparently as an idiosyncratic poetic 
dress for the Graces that contrasted with their normal loose, transparent drapery. 
They are perhaps included here specifically as luxury winter wear. The name 
supposedly derives from the Phrixos who fled to Colchis on the ram with the golden 
fleece, and may refer to the exquisite qualities of the wool used rather than its colour. 
Although Martial (12.98.1-2; cf. 9.61.3) claims gold-tinted wool as a product of 
Baetica, it was probably in fact reddish (Pliny nat. 8.191; cf. Col. 7.2.4) and used for 
cloaks (/acernae: cf. Mart. 14.133.1-2), not togas (though cf. Mart. 8.28.5-6 (a toga 
potentially of Baetic wool); Strabo 499 (on the origin of the golden fleece)). As the 
specific male citizen dress (on whose use in the Forum and its environs Augustus 
insisted: Suet. Aug. 40.5) and a potential source of display (e.g. Cic. Cat. 2.22), the 
toga carried ideological overtones exploited by moralists (cf. eg. Sen. epist. 5.3; 
114.21; Quint. ist. 11.3.137): Fenestella may well have seen this development as 
symbolic of the more general insidious effects of /uxuria and its threat to traditional 
Roman (male) identity and values. 


F27 Others, apparently correctly, derived the name of the shoe (mudleus) from 
that of the fish (mudllus): Isid. orig. 19.34.10; Gloss. Lat. (edd. Pirie and Lindsay) 
4.16 (ps.-Plac. M 16); Schuppe, RE 16. 496; a different etymology in Festus 128. 
Fenestella perhaps supposed that since the term mu/leus was often used specifically of 
the patrician shoe (cf. TLL 3.132.78-138.11; comm. on Cato 5 F108), which some 
traced back to the Alban kings (Festus l.c.), the name (already in Cato 5 F108) must 
be older than that of the mullet, which came into fashion only in the late republic 
and whose name is first attested for us in Cicero and Varro: TLL 8.1578.23-49. In 
addition, this offered scope for moralizing comment on the adaptation of such a term 
to an item of luxury (as did the alternative derivation of mullus from mollis: CGL 
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(ed. Goetz) 2.587.50; cf. Col. 8.17.7; Isid. orig. 12.6.25), particularly since the mullet 
was cultivated by Roman aristocrats, not least as a pet fish (see e.g. Cic. Alt. 2.1.7; 
parad. 39; Varro rust. 3.17.5—-9; Pliny nat. 9.171), and owed much of its culinary 
popularity to the rich red colour it assumes on death, an effect which Fenestella’s 
gourmet contemporaries went to considerable lengths to enhance (see esp. Pliny naz. 
9.66; Steier, RE 16. 500—1). 


F28 The immediate context in Pliny focuses on the use of earthenware dishes, in 
this instance serving the purposes of /uxuria. Presumably Fenestella had specified 
the material used, but that may not have been his primary interest: fish and their 
consumption were an abiding index of social change, especially for moralists. The 
imperfect appellabatur (‘was called’) suggests that Fenestella was contrasting an 
earlier period with his own day, although ‘when conduct was, of course, already going 
downhill’ is evidently a comment by Pliny himself. There is, however, no ready means 
of identifying the period in question from the fish involved (both moray and bass 
remained table luxuries in the imperial period: e.g. Mart. 2.37.4—5). Moray is already 
identified as a South Italian delicacy in Archestratus fr. 17 Olson—Sens, and appears as 
a luxury fish from Plautus on (Amph. 319, etc.; cf. TLL 8.1668.43-84). Nepos 
and Laberius supposed that sturgeon preceded bass and hake as the fish of choice 
(Pliny nat. 9.61), and not all bass was to the fastidious taste of late republican 
gourmets (cf. Varro rust. 3.3.9), but that caught ‘between (the) two bridges’ of the 
Tiber (cf. D. Degrassi, ZTUR 2. 219) was already a delicacy in the mid-late second 
century (Macr. 3.16.16 (=C. Titius, ORF* 51 F2); 18 (=Lucilius 1176M)). The 
ability to serve a variety of fish was itself an index of wealth, advertisement 
of generosity (or decadence), instrument of social self-promotion, and earnest of 
culinary sophistication (cf. e.g. Val. Max. 9.1.1); for fish as a symbol of power—and 
expression of social hierarchization—see e.g. N. Purcell in J. Wilkins et a/. (eds.), Food 
in Antiquity (Exeter, 1995), esp. 136-7. There is no other evidence for the word 
tripatinium itself. 


F29 Corruption runs deep in the citations adduced here to illustrate verbs that 
appear in both active and deponent forms (cf. also Prisc. GL 2.396.18). The immedi- 
ately following discussion of adsentio/adsentior suggests that the initial quirito is 
a rubric introducing examples of the active forms and was probably balanced by a 
subsequent quiritor to introduce the example(s) of the deponent forms. It also sug- 
gests that the defective guirit<. .> is the citation not from Varro (Goetz—Schoell) but 
from ‘Livius’ (cf. Keil ad loc.), as Diomedes’ usual practice would in any case suggest 
(although the reference to ‘Livius in the Atticus’ is certainly corrupt unless it refers 
to e.g. a lost philosophical work by Livy). ‘Varro to Cicero’ refers to the De lingua 
Latina. Goetz—Schoell restore the full title but that does not normally appear in the 
grammatict and a book number is to be expected (cf. esp. Diom. GZ 1.377.12-13: 
Varro ad Ciceronem tertio); de in our text may therefore be corrupt. Peter (2. cxiii n. 4) 
accepted Mercklin’s punctuation and interpretation, which identifies de fenestella 
quiritalur as a quotation from the Varronian work (‘(s)he appeals to the citizens from 
the little window’), but in the preserved instance of the verb from the De lingua Latina 
(6.68) the MSS have an active form (quiritare, admittedly easily corrupted from the 
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passive quiritari), and although the name Fenestella might itself be a derivative of 
fenestra, the diminutive fenestella first appears as a common noun in Columella 
(1.6.10, etc.). The strong probability is, therefore, that there is a lacuna before 
‘Fenestella’, who is cited for the rare deponent form, otherwise attested only in 
Nigidius Figulus fr. 33 Mazzarino=fr. 58 Swoboda and ‘old writers’ in Donatus on 
Ter. Ad. 2.1.1. It may be an (archaizing?) affectation and probably, in the historic 
present, part of a graphic narrative (cf. eg. Livy 2.23.8; 2.55.4-11; 3.44.7). On 
the custom of appealing to one’s fellow citizens for assistance, to which the 
verb commonly refers, see W. Schulze, Kleine Schrifien (Gottingen, 1934), 160-79; 
A. W. Lintott, Violence in Republican Rome (and edn., Oxford, 1999), 11-16. 


F30 The cheating of hopes or expectations (e.g. Sisenna 26 F105: opinione frustrata: 
the first attested passive use of the word (comm. ad loc.)) or the motif of hopes 
deceiving the individual (e.g. Sall. Zug. 101.3: Iugurtham spes frustraia) were familiar 
historiographical notions, but the combination of /rustror in a passive sense (for which 
Priscian cites this fragment) with a personal subject and the agent spes (‘hope’) 
semi-personified is an innovation, probably modelled on Livy’s destitutus a(b) spe 
(‘abandoned by hope’: 22.15.2; 25.27.13, etc.: TLL 5.1.763.37—42). Deuinco, used in 
formal contexts of a comprehensive victory, was much loved of Cicero and of Livy 
(TLL 5.1.861.48-862.25), who favours the past participle. The juxtaposition of spe 
deuictus and (unless a collective enemy is the subject) the personalizing interpretation 
of conflict point up the dramatizing and moralizing contrast. Whether the context is 
external warfare or civil conflict cannot be determined. 


F31 Diomedes’ citation of Plautus as it stands in the manuscripts makes no 
sense and we have therefore restored, exempli gratia, the original text of Plaut. Cupv. 
496-7 to which Diomedes clearly refers (F Winter, Plauti Fabularum Deperditarum 
Fragmenta (Bonn, 1885), 16). For the plural epitomarum cf. e.g. Col. 1.1.10; OGR 
18.3; 18.4; TLL 5.2.692.39-56. 

Diomedes here assimilates two different verbs (cf. TLL 5.1.198.30-56; 57-63): 
decolo (which he interpreted as ‘cheat’ but more literally means ‘drain away’), some- 
times written decollo in MSS, and decollo (‘behead’). He clearly differentiated between 
the two uses or senses of what he took to be the same verb and, correspondingly, 
between the usage of the ‘old writers’ (such as Plautus and Lucilius) and that of 
Fenestella. A lacuna must therefore be posited after his examples of the first usage in 
which he introduced the alternative sense ‘behead’ that the quotation from Fenestella 
exemplifies. 

The uncompromising deco//o otherwise first occurs in the elder Seneca (contr. 9.2 
pr.; 9.2.4; 9.2.10), but may be owed to the epitomator, if he is not Fenestella himself. 
Nearly all other accounts of this episode that record the form of execution specify 
crucifixion (Vell. 2.42.3; Val. Max. 6.9.15; Plut. Cues. 2.7; cf. Suet. Jul. 74.1; on 
Polyaenus 8.23.1 cf. A. M. Ward, CPA 70 (1975), 268). They may derive ultimately 
from a single source (cf. H. Drexler, K/io 51 (1969), 235—7 with bibliography), but 
although beheading was apparently the standard method of execution for pirates 
in Sicily in this same period (Cic. Verr. 2.5.67-8, 71, 73-4, 79, 156-7; cf. also 
L.-M. Giinther, Chiron 29 (1999), 334 n. 36, with bibliography, on the restricted use 
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of crucifixion), the paucity of primary sources for Caesar’s early career makes it 
questionable whether Fenestella drew on a different (and more reliable) tradition. 
His version may be either an exculpatory rewriting of the original account or an 
elaborating inference from a simple statement that Caesar executed his captives. 
On the problem of the episode’s date see Ward, AJAH 2 (1977), 26-36; Pelling, 
Plutarch and History, 76-7, 93 with 10g n. 3; id., Plutarch, Caesar, 139; also Giinther, 
lic. 321-37 (uncritically favouring Plutarch). On the possible contemporary 
ideological and political resonances of the episode cf. U. Schmitzer, Velleius Paterculus 
und das Interesse an der Geschichte im Zeitalter des Tiberius (Heidelberg, 2000), 171-2. 
Velleius Paterculus 2.43.3-4 may suggest that previous historians had not usually 
covered the episode itself in great detail. 


F32 This passage largely repeats and interprets Fulgentius’ preceding account of 
how Perdiccas fell in love with his mother and was reduced to extreme emaciation as a 
result (on the legend see E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman und seine Vorlaiifer (4th edn., 
Hildesheim, 1960), 55-9; Vollmer, RE 5. 1644). ‘Fenestella’ is presumably cited for 
more than the fact that Perdiccas was a huntsman and ‘initially’ suggests a contrast 
with his later lifestyle, but how much of the following account Fulgentius attributes 
to Fenestella remains uncertain. The version of the story Fulgentius rehearses offers 
a characteristic demythologizing interpretation in which Perdiccas’ passion for his 
mother is explained as a metaphor for his new-found devotion to the earth, itself 
symbolic of the transition from hunting to agriculture. The citation of Policaste 
(rather than the similarly semantically significant Castalia of the aegritudo Perdicae) 
as the name of his mother (cf. Claudian, carm. min. 8 inscr.) and its interpretation 
as implying fertility presumably also belongs to this version. Fulgentius himself 
may be responsible for its fusion with the myth of Perdix, nephew of Daedalus and 
inventor of the saw, of which he also offers a symbolic interpretation (E. Baehrens, 
Unedirle lateinische Gedichte (Leipzig, 1877), 6; contra, Hofer in Roscher, Myth. Lex. 
3- 1953). 

The attribution to Fenestella, and in particular to the Annales, of any of this is 
difficult to defend. The Greek ‘title’ archaica would be a bizarre distortion, and the 
symbolic interpretations are clearly owed principally to Fulgentius himself. Some 
reworking of the story (originally recounted of the son of Alexander I of Macedon: 
[Soranus?], wita Hippocratis 5) by Fenestella to illustrate the development of human 
civilization cannot perhaps be excluded entirely but, unless the reference is to 
another work by Fenestella, perhaps in verse, this should be added to the instances in 
which Fulgentius has invented his authorities (cf. M. Zink, Der Mytholog Fulgentius 
(Wiirzburg, 1867), 79-80; Skutsch, RE 7. 219-20; B. Baldwin, Traditio 44 (1988), 
37-57; General Introduction, I. 69). 


F33 Helm’s text and punctuation (‘[he was] bonded under his control, his 
friendships were held by a little knot’) yield poor sense and worse style. Pizzani’s 
interpretation and punctuation is supported by the passages in Plautus and Cicero 
from which the ‘fragment’ has been created. L. Lersch, Fabius Planciades Fulgentius, 
De abstrusis sermonibus (Bonn, 1844), 75, saw the debt to Plaut. Bacch. 181 (ta me 
uadatum amore uinctumque attines, ‘you have me bonded so and bound by love’ 
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(Barsby)). This has been combined with the image of friendship as a knot in Cic. Lael. 
51 (cf. Porph. Hor. carm. 3.21.22). The resulting jarring combination of metaphors 
should be ascribed to Fulgentius rather than Fenestella, especially as Fulgentius 
creates such compound citations elsewhere (see esp. Skutsch, RE 7. 219-20). The 
precious diminutive nodu/us (not attested before Pliny nat. 21.26 and favoured 
especially by Apuleius, an author familiar to Fulgentius) supports this, and the 
combination of penes with /eneo or its compounds is not found in the classical period 
(TLL 10.1.1058.25—44). That F32 and F33 both include a legal metaphor will also be 
due to Fulgentius. 


71 


A. Cremutius Cordus 


COMMENTARY 


F1-2 Cremutius, in writing triumviral history, involved himself in the literary contest 
of doing justice to Cicero’s death (cf. Aufidius Bassus 78 F1—2); the language of his 
judgement on Cicero is certainly not memorable. As for the extended passage, 
S. E Bonner, Roman Declamation in the Late Republic and Early Empire (Liverpool, 
1969), 158-9, remarks on the eloquent but restrained style of Livy in comparison with 
that of Cremutius Cordus, which is reminiscent of Velleius Paterculus; this is in line 
with the judgment of Columba, 4&R 4 (1901), 362 (‘un semplice esercizio di amplifi- 
cazione’). Antony’s remark is also recorded by Plut. Cic. 49, who goes on to speak of the 
display of both hands (so Livy and Bruttedius Niger 72 F1 (=Sen. suas. 6.21-2)). 

For other versions of Cicero’s death see commentary on Aufidius Bassus 78 F1—2. 
Odium for the deed focuses on Antony in them too, whether or not the question of 
Cicero’s burning his writings in return for Antony’s promise of safety (suas. 7) is the 
subject of debate. The proscriptions were authorized by all three Triumvirs jointly 
(App. 4c. 4.8.31), but modern scholars accept that Antony made sure that Cicero’s 
name was on the list (e.g. E. Rawson, CAH 9’. 486). 


F3a-—b Cremutius did not originate the durable expression ‘last of the Greeks/ 
Romans/ Mohicans’. Furneaux ad loc. argues that he must have been quoting Brutus 
(Plut. Brut. 44; App. bc. 4.114.476), or he would have included him in the description, 
as he is made to do by Suetonius in F3b; so Schanz—Hosius 2*. 422. That should 
have reduced the seriousness of the charge; but the phrase must have been quoted 
with approval, and the judgement that true Romans were extinct carries harsh impli- 
cations, not only for the regime of the Triumvirs (Antony could serve as a scapegoat) 
but for that of Augustus, for all its claim to have restored the commonwealth to 
working order. 

Suetonius, failing to distinguish between Cremutius’ handling of Brutus and 
Cassius, does not seem to have read the offending passage, or reports of the trial, very 
carefully. He is expressly writing here by genera, and mentions a poet who suffered 
alongside Cremutius, Mamercus Aemilius Scaurus, suff. 21, who committed suicide 
only in 34 (Tac. ann. 6.29.4-7; Dio 58.24.3-4). According to Dio his play was an 
‘Atreus’; there is no other reason than what Suetonius says to suppose that Augustus 
had heard it. 


F4 For Augustus’ invidious attempts to purge the senate, see A. H. M. Jones, 
Studies in Roman Government and Law (Oxford, 1960), 19-26. Augustus himself 
mentions three occasions in res gestae 8.2 (see P. A. Brunt and J. M. Moore, Res Gestae 
Diui Augustae (Oxford, 1967), ad loc.); Suetonius mentions his first occasion cum 
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uir uirum legeret again in 54; Dio deals with the selections of 29 (52.42) and 18 BC 
(54.13-14), describing the manner of operating that Suetonius attributes to the first 
lectio, It looks as if Suetonius has inverted their true order (so Jones, Brunt, and Rich 
on Dio 54.13; Trankle, WS 3 (1969), 121 and 123, and MH 37 (1980), 231-41, regards 
Cordus as the source of the account of the /ectio of 18), and the episode to which 
Cremutius referred belongs to 29 Bc. However, Suetonius might be describing two 
phases of the /ectzo of 18. The first failed, and Augustus completed the work himself 
(Dio 54.14.3). This solution has two advantages: Agrippa’s role is explained: he had 
not been consul in 29 (although Augustus says that he carried out the census of that 
year with Agrippa as colleague), but in 18 he was granted tribunician power; then Dio 
mentions Augustus’ wearing of a breastplate in this tract of his principate (54.12.3: 
but 7roAAdKis). However, Suetonius’ account does seem to be presenting two separate 
lectiones rather than a single occasion divided into two parts, and, as Manuwald 
(Cassius Dio und Augustus, 256) argues, Augustus would have been more in danger 
and so likely to don a breastplate when he was personally responsible for the /ectio, 
as he was in 29; moreover, Suetonius goes on in this passage to refer to ‘voluntary 
resignations’, which Dio 52.42.2 associates with the /ectio of 29. 

Body searches of the emperor’s peers were an affront, perpetrated also by the 
timid Claudius (Suet. C/aud. 35.1) and renounced by Vespasian (Suet. Vesp.12), who 
possessed the deterrent of two sons to avenge his assassination. Cremutius could have 
stressed the real need for protection when feelings (among undesirable senators) were 
running high, or, if the allusion is indeed to the /ectio of 29 BC, he might have been 
showing how unsure of his position Octavian still felt. 


F5 These ‘daughters of Memnon’ the Ethiopian king, son of Tithonus and Aurora, 
who fought against the Greeks at Troy (Ovid met. 13.618-19; his tomb was in the 
Troad: Strabo 13.587), are identified (OLD s.u.) with the ruff, machetes pugnax, or 
with tringa pugnax (E. Saint Denis ad loc.). There are many other references to them 
(Mosch. 3.4.2; Paus. 10.3.6—7; Solin. 40.14), but their place in Cremutius’ history 
is a question. The starting point should be either the Troad or, given the point of 
Cremutius’ observation, Ethiopia. If it is the Troad, the occasion might be Sex. 
Pompetus’ operations there in 36 Bc (App. 6c. 5.137.567—-138.575; Dio 49.17.6—18.4); 
if it is Ethiopia it is natural to think either of the aftermath of the fall of Egypt to 
Octavian in 30 BC, and the expedition of Cornelius Gallus (JLS 8995), or, more 
plausibly, of the campaigns of 24-22 BC (res gestae 26.5). 


F6 Phyllis was the daughter of Sithon, king of Thrace, who killed herself on the 
mistaken idea that her lover Demophoon was unfaithful (Ovid. epist. 3; cf. am. 1.13.3; 
Hyg. 59) and was changed into an almond tree. If a particular tree is in question, it 
was presumably in Thrace, an area that was involved in M. Crassus’ operations in 
29 BC (Dio 51.23; 25. 4, defending a King Sitas), in those of M. Primus «25 Bc (Dio 
54.3.2), M. Lollius in 19/18 Bc (Dio 54.20.3), and L. Piso in 13-11 BC (Dio 54.34.5— 
7). F5 and F6 both have allusions to subjects of interest to Cordus’ contemporary 
Ovid, namely Memnon and Phyllis; if he was influenced by his reading of the poetry, 
and ornamented his history from it, these parts of the history must post-date it: the 
latest, the Metamorphoses, belongs to the years just before Ovid’s exile in AD 8. 


TZ 
Bruttedius Niger 


COMMENTARY 


Fl Bruttedius plays a part in the development of the tradition of Cicero’s death; 
for other accounts, see Cremutius Cordus 71 F1-2, Aufidius Bassus 78 F1—2, and, for 
bibliography, Tiro (46). Peter noted that a similar story is told by Val. Max. 5.3.4, 
cf. App. 4c 4.19.73-20.83; Dio 47.11.1-2. Details about Popillius (that Cicero had 
defended him on a charge of parricide) are expressly discounted by Sen. contr. 7.2.8, 
who writes that ‘a few of the historians have recorded Popillius as the killer of Cicero, 
and even they not as a man defended by Cicero on a charge of parricide, but in a civil 
suit’. Bruttedius has nothing of the parricide, attractive as it would have been for his 
theme. The sentence at the end of 20 may imply that Bruttedius actually professed 
himself unable to go into detail. Bardon (Litt. inconnue, 2. 162) says that the passage 
‘est facile, élégante, et ne manque ni d’émotion ni de grandeur’; but he cites the 
more critical J. Martha, RCC 13 (1903-4), 685, who says that the passage is ‘froid 
et prétentueux, et ne nous donne pas une idée bien haute du talent de l’auteur’. 
Certainly the rhetorical antitheses of the passage, and the exaggerations, are clear; so 
is the line taken by Bruttedius: it is Antony who bears the blame for the crime—his 
name is mentioned three times, the third, in a strained comparison with Catiline, 
making him responsible for Rome’s enslavement, while Octavian is concealed in the 
word ‘uictoribus’. 
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Ti. Claudius Nero 
(T1. [Julius] Caesar Augustus) 


COMMENTARY 


Fl For the events of 31 in which Sejanus, the confidant of Tiberius and his 
colleague in the consulship of the year, was condemned by the senate and executed the 
same day, see Marsh, The Reign of Tiberius (1931), 192-8; Seager , Tiberius’ (2005), 
180-6; and Levick, Tiberius the Politician’ (1999), 168-79. How Tiberius discovered 
his plans is a matter of controversy; Tiberius’ sister-in-law Antonia Minor is named 
(Jos. Ant. 18.181-2; Dio 65.14.1), but see J. Nicols, Historia 24 (1975), 48-58; N. 
Kokkinos (Antonia Augusta (London, 1992), 26) is less sceptical. As to the hypocrisy 
that Suetonius implies (although Nero Caesar the son of Germanicus had already 
died in exile, Drusus Caesar was still in prison, and remained there until his death in 
33), Levick (Tiberius the Politician’ (1999),173), noting the present tense of furere— 
the attack was ongoing—suggests that Tiberius used the word /iberi purposely; the 
apparently plural word could have a singular sense: the son of Germanicus who 
was being attacked was Gaius Caligula—who benefited more than anyone else from 
Sejanus’ downfall. At the same time the other children were not definitely excluded, 
guilty though they might have been in Tiberius’ sight. 


74 
L.(?) Annaeus Seneca (Maior) 


COMMENTARY 


Fl For the view of Syme (7acitus, 277 n. 4) and Griffin (JRS 62 (1972), 10, 19) 
that these words should be attributed to the younger rather than the elder Seneca, 
see introduction, I. 507; but the story seems to be told for its own sake, not for 
philosophical or moral purposes; Sussman (The Elder Seneca (1978), 141) declares 
non liguet. Suetonius is recounting different versions of the death of Tiberius, on 
16 March 37. Seneca’s differs from the others in omitting stories of Gaius’ and 
Macro’s hastening of the emperor’s death. Klotz (RAM 56 (1901), 430) had already 
claimed that this facet of the piece bespeaks the courtier, but that quality was not 
necessary to make a writer avoid accusing the incumbent emperor of murder: the last 
part of Seneca’s work was probably being written under Gaius. Klotz also notices the 
influence of accounts of the death of Alexander the Great, and that would not have 
pleased Tiberius’ successor. The scale of the work seems to be considerable, if it 
began in 49 Bc and included so detailed an account of Tiberius’ death. 


F2 In this passage the defeat of Carthage does not mark the start of Rome’s decline 
(as probably in Varro’s De uita populi Romani as well as Sallust), but its subsequent 
achievement of world domination: cf. the preface to Sallust’s Histories for Caesar’s 
conquest of Gaul as signalling this landmark. This would be appropriate for a work 
beginning in 49 or 43, and offers an ambivalent justification for the principate. 
The context in Lactantius is the succession of empires, culminating in that of the 
Romans—who have that much further to fall. Here too it is uncertain which of the 
two Senecas should be credited with the passage. Peter followed the younger Seneca’s 
editor F, Haase (3.437) in ascribing it to the elder Seneca. Syme and Griffin (above, on 
F1) plausibly argue that for Lactantius, as for Suetonius, ‘Seneca’ meant the more 
famous son. Griffin points out that Lactantius was familiar with his works and links 
the fragment with the doctrine about the first generation of men in Sen. epist. 90.4-6, 
when the best man ruled as both rex and /ex, an idea drawn from Posidonius. Sussman 
(The Elder Seneca (1978), 141) concludes that assigning the passage to the elder 
Seneca is ‘only a conjecture’. However, the theme is equally suitable for use by 
philosophers and historians; moralizing on the senescent republic would, as an 
opening, fit the theme of the elder’s work on the civil wars. Hence a second problem. 
Since the same idea of the ‘ages’ is expressed by another historian, Florus 1 pr. 4-8, 
but with the precise ending a Caesare Augusto in saeculum nostrum haut multo minus 
anni ducenti, quibus inertia Caesarum consenuit atque decoxiu (‘from Caesar Augustus to 
our own age there are almost two hundred years, in which, thanks to stagnation 
under the Caesars, it has grown old and wasted’), and since this Florus bears the 
name Annaeus (see OCD* 582), Spengel (ABAW 9.1 (1861), 345-6) and Unger 
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(Philologus 43 (1888), 438-41) attributed the Lactantius fragment to him, an idea 
rebutted by Rossbach (RE 1. 2239) and by Peter (2. cxviii—cxviiii); Griffin (Seneca, 19) 
is magisterially brief in her dismissal of Florus as the author of the passage: there are 
differences between the two passages, that of Florus contains inaccuracies and self- 
contradictions, and it connects loss of Libertas with the death of Brutus the assassin of 
Caesar (Peter regarded this as even less suitable for the younger Seneca), when the 
Brutus mentioned in the passage is the liberator from the kings. She concludes that 
Florus may have borrowed from the elder Seneca and ‘improved’ on what he took. 
Peter (2. cxvilii) rejects suggestions that the elder Seneca was the source of other 
passages of Lactantius (1.15.31; 22.1-4; 5.13.13): O. Rossbach, De Senecae phil. 
librorum recensione et emendatione (Breslau, 1888), liii—lv. 


75 
Ti. Claudius Nero Germanicus 
(Ti. Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus) 


COMMENTARY 


Fl For sources and bibliography on the secular games see comm. on Valerius Antias 
25 F22; Claudius’ games and the associated computations are alluded to by Tacitus, 
ann. 11.11, with a cross-reference to the lost part of the Histories that dealt with the 
games of aD 88 (see Furneaux and Koestermann ad loc.). Augustus had held secular 
games in 17 BC (though a celebration in 23 or 22 may have been mooted: Hirschfeld, 
KI. Schr. 444; M. P. Nilsson, RE 1A. 1710; R. Merkelbach, MH 19 (1961), 91-9). He 
was reviving a ceremony that had been held in 249 and 146 Bc (see Cassius Hemina 
6 F4o and Valerius Antias 25 F64, with comm. ad locc.) and was due roughly every 
100 years, but in response to a Sibylline oracle, conveniently interpreted by the 
scholar and jurist Ateius Capito, the length of a saecu/um was extended to 110 years 
(Zosimus 2.4= FGrHist 257 F4o), thus ensuring that no person could see the cele- 
bration twice (cf. the joke against Claudius in Suet. Vit. 2.5). Augustus’ advisers 
devised a wholly artificial and unhistorical series of games, starting in 456 BC and 
recurring in 346, 236, and 126 (for a lucid account see L. R. Taylor, AJPh 55 (1934), 
105-6); this series was duly enshrined in the records of the XVuiri sacris faciundts 
(Censor. 17.10-11) and reported in the fastt Capitolint (Inscr. Ital. 13.1, 62-3, 142). 
Why the games were held in 17, rather than in 16 as the fictitious series required, is 
a mystery (cf. S. Price in Beard, North, Price, Religions of Rome 1 (Cambridge, 1998), 
205 and n. 126), although in the event they were well timed to sanctify the revival of 
morals, as Horace made clear in the official hymn composed for the occasion (carm. 
saec. 45-8, 57-9, etc.). The Augustan cycle was subsequently observed by Domitian, 
who held games in 88 (Suet. Dom. 4.3—six years early: cf Syme, 7acitus, 65 and n. 6), 
and by Septimius Severus, on schedule, in 204 (C/L 6.32327; Zosimus 2.4). It is 
beyond question, therefore, that when Claudius held secular games in AD 47 he was 
(at least implicitly) rejecting the Augustan series—a fact that exposed him to ridicule 
(Syme, Zacilus, 472), not least because, as Suetonius points out in this passage, in his 
Histories he had endorsed Augustus’ calculations. Incidentally this must mean that the 
Histories had been completed and published before he decided to hold his own secular 
games on a different cycle. The games of 47 took place in Rome’s 800th birthday year 
(noted by Tac. ann. 11.11), and it may be that Claudius was going back to the idea of a 
hundred-year saecu/um, as Mommsen supposed (Ges. Schr. 8. 581-3; Nilsson, RE 1A. 
1717-18). On the other hand, it has been observed that the year 47 also coincides with 
the 550th anniversary of Plutarch’s date for the first games, supposedly celebrated 
by P. Valerius Publicola in his fourth consulship (504 Bc Varr.: Plut. Pop/. 21.1). 
According to Hirschfeld (K/. Schr. 442-3), who also noted the further coincidence 
that 504 was the year that the Claudii migrated to Rome, this information, introduced 
into the historical tradition by Valerius Antias, was used by Claudius as the starting 
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point for an alternative 10-year cycle. If so, Claudius accepted the principle of the 
Augustan calculation but disagreed about the starting point; but whether this serves 
to absolve him from the charge of inconsistency (Momigliano, Claudius (1961), 89—90; 
Coarelli, Campo Marzio, 1. 112) is perhaps questionable: he is hardly likely to have 
said of the games that Augustus eos . . . in ordinem redeg(it) 1f he thought they were 
being celebrated in the wrong year. It is more likely that in the Histories Claudius 
approved not only the idea of a 110-year saeculum but also the Augustan dates 
for the celebration of games—only to contradict himself later when as emperor he 
found it convenient to celebrate the start of his own new age. His change of mind was 
evidently inspired by political self-interest, and the same may be true of the new 
computation of the secular series. The games of 504 BC may have been in Valerius 
Antias, and Coarelli has even argued that they are historically authentic (Campo 
Vlarzio, 1. 110-15); if so, they provided a convenient justification for the celebration 
in 47. But it is also possible, as Wiseman has suggested (Roman Drama, 166-7), that 
the games of 504 came not from Antias but from an antiquarian fiction of AD 47, when 
Claudius and his advisers fabricated a sequence of 1 10-year saecula, just as Augustus 
had done sixty-three years earlier. Both Augustus and Claudius needed the boost to 
morale that the initiating of a new era entailed in years of political unrest: Augustus 
had just carried his social legislation, and Claudius faced troubles of his own (he was 
about to discover the conspiracy of Valerius Asiaticus). 


F2 The passage is explicitly attributed to the Histories by Pliny, and they are 
probably the source of his other citations (F3—7), which also deal with geographical 
matters and natural wonders. Presumably they are taken from digressions from 
the main narrative, and attest to Claudius’ wide-ranging interests; but it must be 
remembered that the fragments reflect the interests of Pliny and are not necessarily 
representative of the character of the original work. Probably this passage comes 
from a book dealing with Augustus’ unsuccessful expedition into Arabia of 27—26 Bc 
(S. A. Jameson, JRS 58 (1968), 76-9), or with Gaius Caesar’s expedition of 1 BC-AD 
4, where he saw action in the ‘Arabian Gulf’, i.e. the Red Sea (PIR? I 216 (p. 167)); in 
any case it serves as an example of the extraneous material that Claudius could not 
resist inserting into his Histories. Remedies had a special interest for someone of weak 
health: he produced an edict on the use of yew-juice as a specific against snakebite 
(Suet. Claud. 16.4). The Elymaei (F H. Weissbach, RE 5. 2458-67) lived at the head 
of the Persian Gulf in Susiana (Barrington Allas 93 %1), where Sostrata (Shushtar) 
and the river Pasitigris (?Karun) are also placed. For textual problems here and 
elsewhere in the surrounding text see Mayhoff’s apparatus and the notes ad loc. by 
A. Ernout in the Budé edition (Paris, 1949). We have not noted them in our apparatus, 
as they do not affect the words directly attributed to Claudius. 


F3 The geographical information conveyed in this and the following fragments 
may well come from the Histories (see comm. on F2); this passage, concerning the 
dimensions of Lake Mareotis (Lake Mariut, to the south and west of Alexandria), 
could derive from any part of the narrative featuring Egypt. For example, an 
expedition against Ethiopia was conducted from Egypt in 24—22 Bc (Jameson, JRS 58 
(1968), 75-6), and the command of Gaius Caesar included a visit to Egypt (see on 
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F2 above). In the next sentence Pliny contrasts Claudius’ description of the size of 
Lake Mareotis with that of other authors, who made it 40 schoeni (=1,200 stades = 150 
miles) across in both directions (alii schoenos in longitudinem patere xl factunt, 
schoenumque stadia xxx, ita fieri longitudinis cl p., tantundem et latitudinis). This vastly 
overstates its size, even allowing for the fact that the lake was larger in antiquity 
than today, but Claudius’ estimates seem if anything too small (cf. Strabo 17.799, with 
figures of 150X300 stades). The lake was roughly L-shaped, with a narrow arm 
extending westwards some 50 km from Alexandria, and a broader expanse stretching 
some 45 km south and east of the city and reaching as far as Canopus (P. M. Fraser, 
Ptolemaic Alexandria (Oxford, 1972), 143-4; A. de Cosson, Mareotis (London, 1935)). 
For a modern map see Barrington Atlas 74 B4 (a broad expanse measuring ¢.35 X25 
km extending SE from Alexandria, with a narrow arm, ¢.25X4 km, stretching west- 
ward from its NW corner)). One would nevertheless expect Claudius’ figures to be 
internally consistent: if allowance is made for its irregular shape and for promontories 
and inlets, the perimeter of a lake measuring 30 miles across at its widest point could 
have approached 150 miles; we have therefore accepted Hardouin’s proposed CL 
(agreeing with Martianus Capella 6.676) against the transmitted reading CD (400, 
understand ‘milia’), and in preference to CCL (250) proposed by Nonius Pincianus 
(F. Nufiez de Guzman), which is adopted by most other modern editors (including 
Detlefsen, Mayhoff, Rackham (Loeb), Peter, and Jacoby). We note that Bardon 
(Empereurs et lettres, 131) presupposes CL. 


F4 For different calculations of the size of Armenia see comm. on Aufidius Bassus 
78 F3; as an item in Claudius’ Histories the passage would come most easily from an 
account of Tiberius’s expedition into Armenia to crown the Roman protégé Tigranes 
in 20 BC as the first occasion to mention it (PIR? C 941 (p. 220)); alternatively the 
campaigns of Gaius Caesar would again be suitable. 


F5 This might be another passage from the account of Tiberius’ expedition or of 
Gaius Caesar’s campaigns. For the area see Barrington Allas 84-5. Claudius offered an 
extra piece of information that demonstrates his learning in Hellenistic history: 
Seleucus Nicator, assassinated in 281 BC, aimed at reconstituting Alexander’s empire. 
But the plan Claudius attributed to him is not plausible: his 150 m.p. (220 km) for the 
distance between the straits of Kerch to the Caspian is a severe underestimate—as the 
crow flies it is 790 km; up the Hypanis (Kuban) valley and avoiding land over 100 m 
considerably further. Evidently Claudius followed the writers attacked by Strabo 
(11.491) for underestimating the distance, including Posidonius (FGrHist 87 F iota), 
who gave 1,500 stades, ¢.266 km. 


F6 This item can hardly be attached to Tiberius’ expedition, since he seems not to 
have penetrated far into Armenia; and it was hardly on these upper reaches of the 
Euphrates that Gaius met the Parthian king Phraataces on an island (Vell. Pat. 2.101). 
For the area described see Barrington Atlas 89 B2 (Arsanias) and 89 D2/E1 (Archene: 
we have followed Detlefsen in printing the received reading, rather than Ghelen’s 
proposed Arrhene, which is adopted by Mayhoff). The river Arsanias does debouch 
into the Euphrates, but comes near branches of the Tigris only south and east of 
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Arsamosata (89 Bz); Bardon (Empereurs et lettres, 132) remarks that the two rivers are 
separated only by an easy pass of 1,500 m. Strabo (11.529) also offers wonders about 
the flow of the Tigris in its upper reaches. 


F7 Pliny is writing on the topic of monstrous births. This may be another item 
from the Histories, but it is only the verb scribit that forbids the belief that it could 
come from an edict. Claudius liked to disseminate information by this means (see 
introduction). The games-going public would be interested in a ‘hippocentaur’ (i.e. 
‘centaur’, OLD, and cf. M. Beagon, The Elder Pliny on the Human Animal (Oxford, 
2005), 171-2 ad loc.), especially if they had recently seen one preserved in honey. 
Since the hippocentaur is offered in Cicero (diu. 2.49), Lucretius (5.890—1), and 
Gaius (inst. 3.97.44) as an example of something that cannot exist, Claudius may have 
been bent on proving that it did. 


F8 The ‘little book’ might be a section of Claudius’ eight-volume autobiography 
(Momigliano, Claudius, 8, calls it ‘an undoubted fragment’). Lewis (ANRW 2.34.1, 
695), finding the phrase difficult to apply to the entire biography, a problem that 
Bardon (Empereurs et leitres, 129) avoids by referring to the exiguousness of the 
material, cites Ovid, fasti 1.724 for the sense of one section of a work, and suggests 
translating ‘a book of his’. Alternatively, it refers to a separate composition. Clearly, 
with its implication of deliberate cruelty (ex industria), the publication appeared after 
the deaths of Augustus and Tiberius, and Hurley, Suet. Claud. (2001), ad loc. suggests 
that a complaint (/ibellus: OLD 3c) made in youth was recalled in the autobiography. 
However, as she also points out, /ibe/lus in Suetonius’ Lives of the Caesars may 
also refer to a ‘minor written communication’; perhaps Claudius composed a 
memorandum of complaint; he certainly put repeated demands to Tiberius asking for 
office (Suet. Claud. 5). If this was done after he reached the age for taking the 
toga uirilis, normally 14, this would put the complaint in the second half of the first 
decade aD. Claudius’ guardian should have been Tiberius. In his absence on campaign 
Claudius might have written to Augustus; we have another item from the ‘Claudius 
archive’ in Suet. Claud. 4: a letter from Augustus to Livia. That too would explain 
how Claudius came to be accusing his guardian of cruelty. 


77 
Julia Agrippina Claudi (Agrippina Minor) 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The context of this passage is the downfall of the elder Agrippina, instigated by 
L. Aelius Sejanus; the opening event was the prosecution of her kinswoman Claudia 
Pulchra for conspiracy against the emperor, which provoked Agrippina to a verbal 
attack on him when he was sacrificing to Augustus; after that came Agrippina’s 
illness and Tiberius’ visit, leading to her request for permission to remarry. Barrett 
(Agrippina (1996), 35 and 198-9) accepts this passage as an undated fragment inserted 
by Tacitus at an appropriate moment and as evidence of scholarly thoroughness: 
difficulties with its present position are that, according to Suetonius (714. 53.1), 
Tiberius did not have a proper conversation with Agrippina after her outburst; 
and that Agrippina claims to be still young, when she was about 40 years old in 26. 
Although there is no doubt that this passage constitutes a fragment, Tacitus may for 
his own purposes have embellished what he read. 


F2 Pliny insists on the ill omen of breech birth, which was considered unnatural 
(Arist. hist. anim. 568b; Solinus 1.65; Gell. 16.16.1). This makes for a possible sign 
of rancour against Nero in the memoirs, and Lewis (ANRW 2.34.1, 653-4) takes the 
notice as evidence of composition in AD 55-9. Half-heartedly he cites M. Agrippa 
(Nero’s great-grandfather) as a counter-example; for Agrippina that may have been 
a significantly fortunate precedent, which she may well have presented in her account 
as a good omen. 


78 
Aufidius Bassus 


COMMENTARY 


F1—2 The elder Seneca, on treatments of the theme ‘Cicero considers whether to 
beg Antony’s pardon’, passes to consideration of how historians conducted them- 
selves in relation to Cicero’s memory. Cicero, unable to prevent the coalition of Mark 
Antony, whom he had persistently attacked, Octavian, and M. Lepidus, fell victim on 
7 December 43 BC, to the proscriptions agreed by the Triumvirs. Aufidius Bassus 
regarded Cicero’s unrelenting hostility to Antony as a reason for the fall of the 
republic; Juv. 10.122—-6 is concerned only with its consequences for Cicero. The 
tradition of Cicero’s courageous death is also found in Livy (Sen. suas. 6.17=Livy 
fr. 60; at 6.14 Seneca insists that all historians except Asinius Pollio conceded that 
Cicero was neither coward enough to plead with Antony nor stupid enough to hope 
that he could be placated; cf. suas. 7, entitled ‘Cicero deliberates whether to burn his 
Writings, on Antony’s promise of safety on those terms’, with Q. Haterius, Cestius 
Pius and his pupil Surdinius, P. Asprenas, Pompeius Silo, Triarius, Argentarius, 
the elder Arellius Fuscus, and the inept Gargonius all for saving the works). See 
Quint. inst. 12.1.17, Plut. Cic. 47-8, Florus 2.16; it is absent from the account in 
App. b.c. 4.73-83; see Noé, Storiografia impertale, 54. 

The topos of Cicero’s end, one of the comparatively rare ones to be adopted from 
recent history, and to which Seneca devotes suas. 6 and 7 (for other accounts see 
Cremutius Cordus 71 F1—2 and Bruttedius Niger 72 F'1), is discussed by S. F Bonner, 
Roman Declamation in the Late Republic and Early Empire (Liverpool, 1969), 138—9, 
who remarks on the eloquent but restrained style of Livy in comparison with that 
of Cremutius Cordus, who is reminiscent of Velleius Paterculus. Aufidius Bassus’ 
language has not escaped criticism either. The striving for point and word play are 
typical of the style of one influenced by declamation, evinced by Velleius (whose 
unsuccessful sententia at 2.4.6 was quoted by Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, 1. 302, as a 
paradigm. Peter2. cxxvii, noted how it strained after elaborate effect, obscuring the 
meaning), while Bonner condemns a ‘stupid frigid sententia’, with Cicero actually 
thrusting himself forward with eagerness in a typical example of declamatory 
exaggeration, and Noé (Storiografia imperiale, 57) writes of ‘un linguaggio .. 
tormentato’. 

The remarks attributed to Cicero in F1 call for some explanation. On Cicero’s first 
statement, M. Winterbottom writes (Loeb edn. ad loc.): “There being nothing proper 
(rectum) about assassination, the actual cut should be properly (recite) made’; and on 
the second: ‘i.e. what if I had been your first victim?’ 


F3 Despite the existence of other literary Aufidii, Bassus was the prime historian, 
and so likely to be referred to in this bald way. His history would have concerned 
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Armenia, and invited an ethnographical digression of the kind loved by historians 
from Herodotus onwards (Sallust: R. Oniga, Sallustio e l’etnografia (Pisa, 1995); 
Livy: G. Forsythe, Livy and Early Rome (Stuttgart, 1999), 99-118; and see Oakley, 
Comm. 2. 628-9, with further references). Episodes to occasion an excursus were the 
campaigns of Mark Antony, 38-32 BC, the crowning of Tigranes by Tiberius in 20 Bc, 
the campaigns of Gaius Caesar in AD 2~3, and the crowning of Zeno-Artaxias by 
Germanicus in AD 18. Aufidius would presumably have given his measurements at the 
earliest occasion. 

As to the size of Armenia, Justin 42.2, based on Trogus, gives 1,100 m.p. (1,595 km) 
from Euphrates to Caspian and 700 m.p. (1,015 km) from north to south, whereas 
Claudius Caesar (75 F4), cited by Pliny immediately after the present passage, gives 
the distances from Dascusa near the Euphrates to the Caspian as 1300 m.p. (1,800 
km), and from Tigranocerta to ‘Hiberia’ as 650 m.p. (942 km). These figures are 
exaggerated: 700 and 300 m.p. (1,015 and 435 km) would be closer to the mark. 
Aufidius’ figure is for the circumference of all of Armenia (if we have translated the 
passage correctly), probably including Armenia Minor (a 130 km stretch to the west 
of the Euphrates). His estimate of 5000 m.p. (7,250 km) is certainly too great, but is 
not wildly out of line with Claudius’ exaggerated figures for the length and breadth 
of the country. It may be worth asking if Aufidius would have allowed himself a major 
disagreement with Claudius if his work had been published during his reign. 


F4 The Chronica of Cassiodorus were written in AD 519 while he was still in 
imperial service and (he stresses) at imperial behest. His record is skeletal: the deaths 
of notable persons, natural disasters at Rome, and the expulsion from the city of 
undesirables, along with games and military achievements, attached to the consul list 
that he had been instructed to draw up. Cassiodorus seems to have been using 
the Oxyrhynchus Epitome rather than a full text of Livy (see C. H. Moore, AFPh 25 
(1904), 241 n. 55). J. J. O’?Donnell, Casstodorus (Berkeley, 1979), 38, n. 4, notes 
Mommsen, MGH, Auct. Ant. 113, as hinting that the selection was made for the use 
of the population of Rome, but rightly prefers the view that a visit to Rome by 
Eutharicus on the occasion of his consulship was the spur. 

What justification have we for regarding these lines as taken mainly or wholly from 
Bassus’ account? Cassiodorus’ claim, that he relied on Livy, Bassus, and the Cursus 
Paschalis, gives a prima facie case for the period after 9 Bc, the end of Livy. Mommsen 
(Ges. Schr. 7. 679) asked whether Cassiodorus might have used Aufidius Bassus for the 
earlier period too, but rejects the possibility: he (or a precursor who epitomized 
the annalistic work before him) would have kept to the older, more famous author 
to the end. Certainly the consul list presents a unity, and at the end of the excerpt the 
change of source is evident not only from the switch to Christian subject matter: 
(32) Domitius et Scribonianus (his coss. Dominus noster Jesus Christus passus est), but 
from the casual handling of consuls’ names, which lack praenomina, and sometimes 
nomina, as Mommsen noted (Ges. Schr. 7. 667 and 670). The question remains 
whether Bassus was Cassiodorus’ only source for the period. Under 2 BC the list offers 
“C. Augustus Caesar XII’, unlikely to have come straight from Bassus. 

Noé (Storiografia impertale, 82) observes the favourable reporting of the year 8 BC, 
reflecting in her view signs of the two-phased account of Tiberius’ regime. 
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Cassiodorus stresses the completeness of the subjugation of Germany between Rhine 
and Elbe, just as Vell. 2.97.4 claims that Tiberius ‘subdued’ (perdomuit) Germany 
and reduced it almost to the status of a tributary province; cf. Suet. Aug. 21.1; Tib. 9.1, 
with C. M. Wells, The German Policy of Augustus (Oxford, 1972), 156 f. For the 
contrast between such accounts and Dio’s dismissal of Roman achievements, see 
Rich on Dio 55.6.2—3. Sex. Apuleius’ (cos. 29 BC) subjugation of the Pannonians, in 
succession to Tiberius, is recorded only here; on him see Syme, AA 317. 

Under 3 Bc ‘C. Lentulus’ is an error; the correct praenomen is L. 

AD 5. Tiber-flooding is a topic particularly frequent in Dio (53.20.1 (27 BC); 53.33-5 
(23); 54.1.1 (22); §4.25.2 (13)); this flood is reported at 55.22.3. For other references 
see O. F. Robinson, Ancient Rome (London, 1992), 86-9; J. Le Gall, Recherches sur le 
culte du Tibre (Paris, 1953), 62-5. 

AD 14. Augustus died on 19 August (he was born on 23 September 63 BC, so 
Cassiodorus’ figure for his age is correct; he had held imperium since 1 January 43 BC, 
so he was in the second half of the fifty-seventh year of his tenure—not the fifty-sixth, 
as Cassiodorus says). For his death see also Vell. 2.123.2; Suet. Aug. 100.1; Dio 
56.30.5. 

AD 16. This expulsion of fortune-tellers from Rome followed the trial and death 
of M. Scribonius Libo Drusus (Fasti Amit., Inscr. Ital. 13.2, p. 193; Tac. ann. 2.27-32; 
Vell. 2.129—30; Sen. epist. 70.10; Suet. 7ib. 25; Dio 57.15.4-7), the kinsman of the 
Caesars, whose extravagance had ruined him and who was told by fortune-tellers that 
he would have enough wealth to pave the Appian Way with coin as far as Brundisium. 
AD 16 was also the year in which ‘Agrippa Postumus’ made his appearance in Italv; 
all classes were ready to listen to the predictions of mathematici (Tac. ann. 2.39-40; 
Suet. 71). 25; Dio 57.16.3). 

AD 31. Despite the plural abbreviation (conss.), the author omits the name of 
Tiberius’ colleague: L. Aelius Sejanus, who had been executed later in the vear: all 
traces of him were obliterated from public records. 


79 
M. Servilius Nonianus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl This remark would be appropriate in the introduction to a historical work, and 
was so placed by Klotz (RE 2A. 1802); but the verb dixisse could imply that Servilius’ 
comment was spoken rather than written. Indeed it is possible that Quintilian heard 
Servilius say it while pleading in the courts or declaiming (cf. T1; Syme, Hermes 82 
(1964), 418), but the context (history-writing) makes that an awkward interpretation. 
In any case, Quintilian may have heard the mot at second hand. 


(F2) As no other consular writer before Tacitus is known to have dealt with 
Tiberius’ reign, it is reasonable to take the consular author of these Annals to be 
Servilius (so Peter 2. cxxviii; Westermayer, RE Suppbd 2. 819; Syme, Hermes 82 
(1964), 420 and elsewhere, noting that, being on Capri, he may be the source of the 
story of Nerva’s suicide (Tac. ann. 6.26.3)). M. Paconius, PIR? P 26, is also known 
from Tac. ann. 3.67.1; 16.28.1; 29.2, who records his in principes odium and the 
death penalty he suffered, although innocent. The odium was attributed also to his 
son Q. Paconius Agrippinus (P/R? P 27), who in 66 was attacked by Eprius Marcellus 
along with Thrasea Paetus and Helvidius Priscus. Cases such as Paconius’ are not 
infrequently recorded as examples of Tiberius’ cruelty (crudeliter facta, saeuitia), with 
the prolongation of his victim’s torments: Agrippina the Elder (Tac. ann. 6.25.1), her 
son Drusus Caesar (23.4), and C. Asinius Gallus (23.1-2); in general, Suet. 71. 61.5 
notes that mori uolentibus wis adhibita uiuendi. He considered death too light a penalty, 
and suicides were deemed to have escaped him; and a prisoner who asked for a swift 
punishment was told that he had not yet returned to favour. 


F3 It is very doubtful whether this fragment belongs to our historian. F. Biicheler 
(RAM 42 (1887), 473) ascribed it to him, Malcovati (ORF* 84 Fo) to the younger 
Caepio (pr.?91 Bc: RE ‘Servilius (50)’); it seems to be abuse hurled at an opponent 
and so more appropriate to an oratorical than to a historical work. 


80 
C. Plinius Secundus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl For (P.? Calv?)isius Sabinus Pomponius Secundus, suff. 44, see PIR’ P 754; 
Tac. ann. 5.8.2 and 12.28.2 shows a high regard for his talent as a tragic poet and 
his refined manners, and Quintilian, inst. 8.3.31, likewise praised his literary gifts and 
cultivation. Pliny mentions personal details of him elsewhere in the Natural History 
and used him as a source: 7.39, 80; 13.83. Whether the presumably inadvertent 
alliteration uwitam ... uatis, which H. Rackham’s Loeb translation deals with by 
offering ‘bard ... banquet’, appeared in the biography itself (opening page?) is 
not known. 

This passage concerns the drinkability of old vintages, in particular of the cele- 
brated Opimian of 121 BC, named after the consul who, as Pliny mentions, destroyed 
C. Gracchus (Cic. Brut. 287; Petronius sat. 34.6; Pliny mat. 14.55; Mart. 1.26.7; 
3.82.24; 9.87.1; 10.49.2). It has been much discussed. Mayhoff’s note in his Teubner 
text, 589, accepts the view that if an amphora weighing 80 /ibrae or 960 unciae (Festus 
288) stood at HS1oo in 121 BC, with simple interest at HS6 p.a., in 160 years it 
comes to HSg6o0 and one uncia costs as much as (hence his ‘tantum’, replacing 
the MS ‘tamen’) the interest; J. André in the Bude edition (1958), 98, comments: ‘La 
construction de la phrase se préte mal a cette interpretation’, and translates: ‘Mettons, 
d’apres l’évaluation de l’époque, ’'amphore a cent sesterces; c’est en partant de ce 
prix, accru toutfois de la somme des intéréts a six pour cent, taux légal et modique, 
que s’établissait le prix d’une once de ce vin sous le principat de C. César, fils de 
Germanique, 160 ans aprés.” Mayhoffs interpretation, however, gives more point to 
the passage. 

The dinner seems to be set in AD 40, the year in which Gaius acquitted Secundus of 
matestas charges: Dio 59.26.4, cf. 6.2. Drinking Opimian was not only a luxury— Vell. 
2.7.5 had recently claimed that none still existed. It could be taken as a political 
gesture (in the ‘senatorial’ interest, and strange after Gaius turned decisively against 
the senate in 39 (Dio 59.16.1—7)). 

This is not the only passage in which Pliny shows familiarity with high life in the 
Julio-Claudian age: he saw Lollia Paulina in her emeralds and pearls (mat. 9.117); 
she was Gaius’ wife in 34-9, and was canvassing for the hand of Claudius in 48 
(PIR? L 328). 


F2 The fragment is generally, and rightly, attributed to Pliny’s Bella Germaniae 
(Miinzer, BF 104 (1899), 70-1; G. Walser, Rom, das Reich und die fremden Volker in der 
Geschichtschreibung der friihen Katserzeit (Baden-Baden, 1951), 65). In AD 15 there were 
two expeditions into Germany, the first against the Chatti, the second against the 
Cherusci under Arminius. After burying the remains of the army of P. Quintilius 
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Varus, the Roman forces had their own problems in returning to base, particularly 
those of A. Caecina Severus, who were harried by the Germans, and reached the 
Rhine with extreme difficulty; those under the command of Germanicus, taking a 
coastal route towards the end of September, were severely buffeted. 

Sallmann, ANRW 2.32.1 (1984), 597, correctly notes that only the last element in 
this passage necessarily stems from Pliny. The rest might go back to Aufidius Bassus 
or other writers. What Pliny added was a new dimension to Agrippina’s activities: 
public appearance on the bridge over the Rhine at Castra Vetera (Xanten) (cf. 
Tac. ann. 1.49.6), and taking it upon herself to thank and congratulate the troops. He 
is followed by Hurley, A47PA 110 (1989), 331, who notes the stress on Agrippina in 
Tacitus’ account of the end of the Rhine mutiny in AD 14 (ann. 1.41) and discusses 
Pliny’s contribution to it. The favourable attitude towards Agrippina the Elder suits a 
work produced under Claudius, when her daughter gained her ascendancy. 


F3 Most scholars accept that this item comes from the Bella Germaniae (e.g. Syme, 
Tacitus, 288-9; Townend, A7Ph 85 (1964), 368; B. Baldwin, Suetonius (Amsterdam, 
1983), 208 n. 162; Hurley, A47PA 110 (1989), 332; D. Wardle on Suet. Calig. (Brussels, 
1994), ad loc.), but this cannot be certain. Wardle rightly leaves open the possibility 
that the Histories are the source, if they covered Caligula’s reign, with an excursus on 
his birth. 

There is uncertainty as to whether the wersiculi are part of the Plinian material, as 
Townend says was ‘evidently’ the case (Townend, AJPh 85 (1964), 368); nothing in 
Suetonius’ formulation indicates that they were (it is explicit in the case of the arae). 
He is giving a list of authorities for different views. Admittedly the wersiculi were not 
of the same type or standing as Lentulus, Pliny, and the acta, and Pliny is a likely 
source of such information, besides being an author who needed all the evidence he 
could gather, however slight, to rebut Lentulus. Nevertheless, it is as well to heed the 
arguments of Hurley (47Ph 110 (1989), 333) against including them in the fragment 
(M. G. Mosci Sassi, I/ sermo Castrensis (Bologna, 1983), 96, is also cautious on the 
origin of the distich). Hurley regards such a jingle as common property (she adduces 
Sen. dial. 2.18.4: in castris natus et alumnus legionum uocart solebat), and argues that 
Suetonius saw the two items (Pliny and the wersiculi ) as separate, and while Suetonius 
rebuts both on chronological grounds, he does not deal with them together. Tacitus 
seems to echo the lines (Townend, A7Ph 85 (1964), 368, also drawing attention to 
the favourable attention given to Agrippina the Elder; Hurley, 47Ph/ 110 (1989), 321 
and 333, though Wardle considers the resemblance not to be close), so this conclusion 
is relevant to views of Tacitus’ dependence on Pliny’s Bella for the campaigns of 
Germanicus. As Hurley argues, Pliny was not his only source. 

Cn. Lentulus Gaetulicus (PJR* C 1390) was consul in 26, high in favour with 
Tiberius, and betrothed his daughter to Sejanus’s son; he was commander on the 
Rhine from 29 until his disgrace and death in October 39 (see further I. Appendix 1, 
At14). 

Confluentes: the confluence of Rhine and Mosel, now Koblenz. The acta that 
Suetonius mentions in his elaborate discussion were presumably the Acta Diurna, 
or, as F. Schultz (FRS 32 (1942), 79-81; 33 (1943), 55-64) less probably argued, a local 
record. 
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Suetonius has not convinced every modern scholar, for Tacitus, whom he does not 
mention, accepted the Plinian view that Gaius was born in the camp (im castris genitus, 
ann. 1.41.3). Baldwin (Suetonius (Amsterdam, 1983), 158-60) is highly critical of 
Suetonius’ arguments, the final ones ‘psychological and bogus’; Wallace-Hadrill 
(Suetonius (2nd edn., London, 1995), 89) considers that Suetonius ‘establishes the 
truth beyond doubt’; Barrett (Caligula (London, 1989), 6—7) asks why, if the evidence 
for Antium were so explicit, Suetonius should have been so defensive; Hurley (47Ph 
110 (1989), 326, 333 and Comm. ad loc.) is impressed by Suetonius’ argumentation, 
and Wardle (ad loc.) concludes that in any case Pliny’s interpretation of the 
inscriptions was wrong. Goodyear, Comm. 86, on Tac. ann. 1.42.2, considers that 
the difference between wicus and castra is not enough to show that Tacitus was not 
using Pliny as his source. 

Despite Tacitus, Suetonius seems to have established his case, and his vehemence 
and the invocation of flimsy arguments may be due to the strength of the generally 
received view (birth in the camp) that he was rebutting, perhaps too to the fact that 
it had been accepted by Tacitus; the first six books of the Annals seem to have been 
available to him, and oblique contradiction avoided unseemly controversy (Syme, 
Tacitus, 379; Hurley, AJPA 110 (1989), 326-7, and bibliog. at 325 n. 16); Goodyear, 
Comm. 286 n. 3, considers this ‘just possible’; at 167 he argues for the availability of 
ann, 1-6). 


F4 We have assumed, along with all other commentators, that this fragment comes 
from the 4 fine Aufidi Bassi, although Tacitus does not explicitly say so, on the 
grounds that it is unlikely to have come from anywhere else (the same goes for F5 and 
F8). It records an episode of aD 55, part of a failed attempt to secure the condemna- 
tion of Agrippina the Younger and thus remove her influence on her son Nero. Paris 
(also in 13.27.7; Suet. Nero 54, his death in AD 67) was a freedman of Nero’s aunt 
Domitia, a rival of Agrippina’s. Both Seneca the philosopher (PJR’ A 616) and 
Sex. Afranius Burrus (PIR* A 441) owed their advancement in aD 49 and 51 to 
Agrippina (Tac. ann. 12.8; 42). 


F5 Presumably from the Histories (see above, on F 4), this fragment refers to the 
abortive Pisonian conspiracy of AD 65. It is clear however that Pliny is being cited only 
for the presence of (Claudia) Antonia, for which Tacitus takes him to task. It is 
possible, but cannot be certain, that Pliny was his source for the rest of the passage 
as well. Antonia was the daughter of Claudius and Aelia Paetina: PJR’ A 886; 
M.-T. Raepsaet-Charlier, Prosopographie des Femmes de l’ordre sénatorial (Louvain, 
1987), I. 202 no. 217. 


F6 When Pliny says (here and in F7) that he dealt with this incident in his account 
of his (Nero’s) affairs (sn rebus eius), he must mean in the part of the Histories dealing 
with Nero’s reign: that is how we have taken it. [ntercedente shows that Pliny means 
that the meadows and olive orchards changed places with each other, leaving the 
road still between, rather than both crossing from one side of the road to the other. 
This is explicit in Pliny’s other mention of this event, in nat. 17.245: oliueto uniuerso 
uiam publicam transgresso aruisque inde a contrario in locum oliueti profectis. Marrucine 
territory centred on Teate (Chieti) on the Adriatic side of Italy, and M. Vettius 
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Marcellus (PIR V 333) was evidently a notable of the city: he is commemorated with 
his wife Helvidia Priscilla in an inscription from there, CJL 9.3019; the identification 
is strengthened because in the inscription he is described as procurator Augustorum. 
Pliny’s second reference to Marcellus is more fulsome: he is e primis equestris ordinis, 
and if his wife is connected with the family that produced the famous senators 
Helvidius Priscus, father and son (PIR? H 59-60; Cluviae (Piano Laroma, near 
Casoli), their home town, was about 40 km SSE of Teate), he would have been a 
leading member of mid-century society. This second reference makes it unlikely that 
Pliny regarded it as significant that the owner of the property was a procurator of 
Nero. The earthquake with which Pliny compares this one of 68 occurred near 
Mutina (Modena) just before the Social War began in g1 BC. 


F7 Rivers flowing backward, like earthquakes, are ‘ein Ungliick mit unnmittelbare 
Auswirkung auf die Menschen’ (V. Rosenberger, Gezadhmie Gotter: das Prodigienwesen 
der rom. Republik (Stuttgart, 1998), 104); cf. Eur. Med. 410. We may surmise that 
Pliny mentioned such prodigies as portents of major historical events, in the manner 
of Livy; it was a traditional feature of Roman annalistic historiography. 


F8 The second battle of Bedriacum, otherwise known as the battle of Cremona, was 
fought on 24-5 October 69, between the army of A. Vitellius, which in April 
had defeated the forces of M. Salvius Otho and brought the Rhine commander to 
power, and the recently arrived invasion force championing the claims of T. Flavius 
Vespasianus, whom Nero had put in charge of repressing the rebellion in Judaea, and 
who had been declared emperor on 1 July. The Flavian expeditionary force was led by 
C. Licinius Mucianus, governor of Syria, but, while he was dealing with an incursion 
of Danubian tribes, M. Antonius Primus, legate of Legio VII Gemina in Pannonia, 
argued against delay at the conference of Poetovio (Ptuj) and led a force, mainly of 
auxiliaries, straight into Italy to prevent Vitellian reinforcements from reaching the 
emperor and to march directly on Rome (for details see K. Wellesley, The Long Year 
AD 69 (2nd edn., Bristol, 1989)). The night battle was exceptionally hard-fought, and 
the sack of Cremona by the Flavian forces which followed was the greatest atrocity of 
the civil war. Almost immediately after his victory Antonius lost political ground to 
Mucianus and was allowed to retire to his native city of Tolosa (Toulouse); for his 
reputation and his treatment by Tacitus, see Wellesley on Tac. hist. 3 (Sydney, 1972), 
115—16, ad loc., and 3-5; R. Ash, Ordering Anarchy: Armies and Leaders in Tacitus’ 
Histories (London, 1999), 147-65. It is not surprising that a writer committed 
to the regime (and who cites Mucianus as a source in nal.) should have blamed 
this convenient scapegoat for the catastrophe. Hormus, however, was another good 
candidate, being one of the hated imperial freedmen, and rewarded with equestrian 
status for his services (3.12.3; 4.39.1). The author whose memoirs made Hormus 
responsible for egging on the men, Vipstanus Messalla (no. 86), was a person of high 
lineage and, according to Tacitus (3.9.3), unique integrity, who took part in the 
campaign as legate of VII Claudia. As Wellesley notes (Comm. (Sydney, 1972), 116), 
Tacitus does not go so far as to accept either version. 


F9 On this doubtful fragment see introduction, I. 528-9 and nn. 24-5. 


81 
P. Clodius Thrasea Paetus 


COMMENTARY 


F1-2 See comm. on Munatius Rufus 37 F2—-3. 


82 
Cn. Domitius Corbulo 


COMMENTARY 


Fl Only the words in bold can be safely attributed to Corbulo; the following 
sentence is almost certainly Pliny’s own gloss. The eclipse (T: R. v. Oppelzer, Canon of 
Eclipses (New York, 1962), 122-3, no. 3033) has unnecessarily become embroiled 
in the problem of dating Corbulo’s campaigns in Armenia. Tac. ann. 13.41.4 (AD 58) 
describes a meteorological phenomenon seen by the Romans at Artaxata at the time 
of its surrender. Identifying the two phenomena (so Egli, ‘Die Feldziige’ (1868), 285) 
encourages those who, like Egli (268—9) would put the capture of Artaxata and 
Tigranocerta in the same year, 59. Tac. ann. 14.12.3, like Dio 61.16.4, notes the 
eclipse as seen in Italy. Corbulo, an educated Roman, would be familiar with eclipses 
and how to describe them; the effects are not consistent with the phenomenon 
described by Tacitus as a miraculum. As to circuitu, if globi refers to the Earth, it is 
uncertain if the clause is to be taken for its circular movement, or, with Rackham 
(Loeb) as referring to the distance apart of the two spots (‘this was because the curve 
of the globe discloses and hides different phenomena for different localities’). A third 
interpretation would take g/odi to refer, not to the Earth, but to the heavenly sphere 
within which the sun sits, as in Pliny nat. 2.104 (circa terram inmenso rerum causas globo 
ostendit). This would avoid the difficulty of making the Earth revolve, and has been 
adopted in the translation. 


F2 For this passage see Tresch, Die Nerobiicher (1965), 65—6, and the analysis of 
Gilmartin, Historia 22 (1973), 617. L. Caesennius Paetus, sent by Nero to annex 
Armenia, had been trapped by the Parthians and had been waiting for Corbulo, who 
was on the Euphrates in charge of the defence of Syria, to relieve him. In Dio’s 
version of the oath (62.21.2), Paetus pledges Nero to give Armenia to Tiridates, which 
suggests that he and Tacitus were not both making direct use of the memoirs. As 
to the burning of the granaries, however little grain was left, Paetus was at least right 
to destroy it and the means of preserving it. 


F3 For the geography of the area, see Barrington Atlas, 64 and 8g. Caranis itself, 
the centre of Caranitis, or rather Karenitis (RE 10. 1939, citing Strabo 11.528), is the 
present-day Erzerum, near which the shorter, northern, branch of the Euphrates rises 
(Firat Su, Kara Su); the southern branch (Murat Su) emerges further east, near 
Diyadin (B.R.507. Naval Intell. Div, Geogr. Handbook Series. Turkey 1 (1942), 27, 
182). One question is which of the two branches each of the two authorities meant; it 
would be satisfying to have a disagreement as to which branch was the ‘rue source of 
the river, rather than a more trivial difference as to where the water of one branch 
came from. For Mount Aga, in the Barrington Ailas placed south of Satala and west of 
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Elegeia, rather west of Caranitis, Aba, from Ptol. Geog. 12.5.2 (ABas opos) has been 
suggested, while Mount Abos is said by Strabo 11.527 to be the source of the Araxes 
and the Euphrates, cf. Egli, ‘Die Feldziige’ (1868), 321-2. R. Syme, Anatolica 
(Oxford, 1995), 39, accepts Abos. Baumgartner, RE 1. 107, identifies Abos with 
Bingél Dagi, south of Erzerum. This would fit with the southern source of the river. 
Mucianus’ description sub radicibus also fits the configuration of rivers at the southern 
edge of Bingol Dagu, but the two should not be the same mountain, and Mucianus 
gives his a different name, Capotes. J. G. C. Anderson, Handy Classical Map of Asia 
Minor (London, 1912), places it north-east of Elegeia, but that may have been on the 
basis of this passage: nothing else is known. Pliny puts it twelve miles above Zimara, 
which is established on the south-flowing Euphrates in the southernmost part of 
Armenia Minor (RE 10A. 447, citing the Ant. Itin. 208.5 and Ptol. 15.7.2). Hence 
perhaps the siting of Capotes in the Barrington Atlas, west of the Euphrates, That is 
implausible as a source; possibly Sinara on one of the tributaries of the northern 
branch, attested otherwise only in late antiquity, is meant, but Zimara also occurs in 
the next sentence but one as a fixed point. 


83 
C. Suetonius Paullinus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The grammatical construction and the content make it clear that the whole 
passage marked in bold went back to Paullinus’ own account. 

Consul: see introduction, I. 546 n. 6. For the context of Paullinus’ campaign in the 
Atlas, see A. Barrett, Caligula (London, 1989), 115-23; B. Levick, Claudius (London, 
1990), 149-50, and for the details of the campaigns D. Fishwick, Historia 20 (1971), 
467-87; J. Gascou, Mélanges P. Boyancé (Rome, 1974), 299-310. Gaius summoned the 
dependent monarch of Mauretania, Ptolemy, to Rome in 39 and then executed him. 
The kingdom fell to Rome, but there were revolts against the new government, one 
instigated by one of Ptolemy’s servants, Aedemon, the other apparently due to native 
tribesmen, possibly nomads moving along the line of the Moulouya in their quest for 
new pastures (so Fishwick 477). It took the campaigns of three generals, M. Licinius 
Crassus Frugi (so Barrett 120—1, with bibl.), Paullinus, and Cn. Hosidius Geta, to 
crush the unrest and make it possible for two equestrian prefects to take over the two 
halves of the country in 44, Mauretania Tingitana in the west and Caesariensis in the 
east. 

Licinius Crassus was a high-bred general for Claudius to leave in charge of an army 
even of (presumably) one legion. Whether or not he was recommended by his fellow 
townsman Arrecinus Clemens (introduction, I. 546 n. 3), the Italian Paullinus may 
have seemed a safer pair of hands, The Atlas was crossed in the winter; the main part 
of the campaign had probably been carried out in the preceding summer and autumn 
(AD 41). Why this expedition into the interior was necessary is a matter of conjecture: 
certainly Claudius was interested in extending Roman rule where it had been 
unknown before, as he was to do in Britain in the following year, or the lower ground 
may have been considered subject to raids from the Atlas, or Paullinus may 
simply have been in pursuit of retreating rebels: see Pliny nat. 5.11: refugientibus 
barbaris: uentum constat ad montem Atlantem. 

A point of punctuation affects interpretation of the passage. Jan—Mayhoff’s comma 
before experto seems to require the word to have a passive sense (OLD experior 
5: ‘when the heat is experienced’); without the comma it is possible, with Desanges 
and Rackham, to interpret the word actively: ‘even though he experienced it in the 
winter’. This interpretation has been the basis of some analyses of the chronology of 
the campaign. The difficulty with it is that the uninhabitability of the region has 
nothing to do with the season in which Paullinus in particular visited it. For this 
reason it is perhaps best to interpret experto as having a passive sense, but it is not 
necessary to keep Jan—Mayhoff’s comma. 

Paullinus had time to make detailed and original observations, which suggests a 
discursive treatment (of a single campaign’). The region of Paullinus’ operations, 
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which is best shown on R. J. A. Talbert’s Barrington Atlas of the Ancient World, will 
have been a maximum of 200 miles from the crest of the Atlas, given the accepted rate 
of march for a legion (and this was difficult country), but his direction and route are in 
dispute, the theories diverging sharply between a mainly north-south route starting 
from the Oran region, and a west—east route that involved much deeper penetration 
of the ridge of the Atlas. They are described by Desanges, Pline l’Ainé (l'Afrique du 
nord), 137. Fishwick (Historia 20 (1971), 477 0. 51) argues for the north—south route: 
he scouts the idea of a prudent general, such as Paullinus was thought to be, marching 
to Volubilis in the NW foothills of the Atlas, which had suffered severely in the 
rebellion (479), and then following the upper reaches of the Sebou (Sebusus) to cross 
the Middle and High Atlas. He follows F. de la Chappelle, Hespéris (Archives berbéres 
et Bull. de l’Inst. des Hautes-Etudes Marocaines 19 (1934), 119-24, in thinking of the 
Moulouya (?Mulucha, Mulva) basin, which runs SW--NE on the eastern side of 
the Atlas, as the original scene of operations: the nomads drew him across the Atlas 
east of Talghemt; Chapelle’s route is from Tlemcen to Sijilmassa by Debdou, 
Tendrara, the plain of Tamhelt, and Ain Chair, reaching the Guir river south of Bou 
Anane; M. Rachet, Rome et les Berbéres (Brussels, 1970), 136-7, substituted for an 
itinerary by the high plateaux another, easier, one which takes in the Moulouya valley 
and the Tizi n’Talghemt, and Desanges prefers this. 

But Desanges’ arguments for the second, west—east route are convincing. He asks 
from what base Paullinus could have set out on the first route, given that Tlemcen was 
not under Roman control until the time of Septimius Severus; the little cities of 
Rusaddir (Melilla) and Siga on the coast were too insignificant. That is not a very 
strong argument, but the relevance of pro-Roman Volubilis to the current concerns of 
Rome in the area is obvious. Desanges has Paullinus reaching the Ger from the valley 
of the Sebusus to Tizi n’Talghemt south of the Moulouya. It was a shorter route, and 
in his view fits Paullinus’ number of marching camps better. It is in accordance with 
this view that Desanges believes, like Dessau, P/R 3. S694, that Paullinus was also 
the source for Pliny nat. 5.5—6, a description of the Atlas, which also describes the 
Sebusus and mentions the approach to the Atlas and contains the reference to the 
retreating insurgents; but that is not sufficiently sure for the passage to be treated as a 
fragment. From Tizi n’Talghemt Paullinus could see the perpetual snow on the 
Djebel Ayachi; the expedition took place in winter, but a detachment could have been 
left behind or, more likely, Paullinus had local informants. 

The river Ger seems at first sight to be the present-day Guir, which runs NW-SE 
at right angles to the ridge of the Atlas, but Desanges points out that the name simply 
means ‘river’ in Libyco-Berber; however, he lists other possible references to it, in 
Vitr. 8.2.6; the Ravenna Geogr. 1.2~3, pp. 6 f.; 3.3. p. 136; 3.5.8; p. 139; cf. 3.1.1 10; 
Tab. Peut. 7.2. As to the Canarii, they are placed by the Barrington Atlas, Map 29, E. 
of the Moulouya, between 33 and 34 degrees N. and 3 and 4 degrees W. The name of 
the Canarii has been equipped with a fanciful etymology, also used by Juba and later 
writers for Canaria (Grand Canary) in the Fortunate Isles, in that case because of the 
number of dogs on the island (Pliny nat. 6.205) . 

The trees Paullinus described are discussed by Desanges, 138. They were not the 
curt (thuyas) of 13.91—102, but those mentioned alongside the citri in 91, as peculiari 
silua, de qua diximus. R. Thouvenot, ‘La Connaissance de la montagne marocaine 
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chez Pline PAiné’, Hespéris 26 (1939), 113 ff., identifies them with genévrier thurifére, 
while P. Fournier thinks of cedrus atlantica. The idea of spinning ‘silk’ from the /anugo 
seems to be a misunderstanding, perhaps involving some wishful thinking, given 
the cost of silk garments: if correct, the discovery could lead to the enrichment of 
Romans, but Desanges thinks of lichens (usnées) hanging from the branches; he is 
sceptical of Thouvenot’s ‘fils tissées par les chenilles’. 

For the elephants of North Africa see Desanges’ notes on 5.5, and for the snakes, 
Diod. 3.54.3; Strabo 17.3.7; Mela 3.100, 103; Pliny nat. 5.44—5. 


84 
Cluvius Rufus 


COMMENTARY 


F1 Mommsen regarded this passage as evidence of Cluvius’ antiquarian interests, 
but Groag, RE 4. 124, suggested a separate De rebus scaenicis for it. That is 
unnecessary. There is no difficulty in taking it as part of a digression (perhaps offered 
on the first occasion in his history for Cluvius to mention theatrical performers, or 
in particular in connection with the Neronia, as Noé suggests, Storiografia imperiale, 
103 n. 114; so too Wiseman, Flavius Josephus: Death of an Emperor (1991), 113). It is 
interesting that the subject matter of this extract, like stories of Cluvius’ life at court, 
connects him with the stage: even if he was not the Cluvius who was in the theatre 
when Gaius was killed (T4), he acted as herald for Nero’s performances (Suet. Nero 
21.2; Dio 63.14.3). Clearly it was an ambience he enjoyed, and some of Tacitus’ 
accounts of theatrical scenes may go back to him. In particular the digression of ann. 
14.21 may be a reworking of a Cluvian predecessor. Cluvius’ fanciful explanation 
of the word histrio differs from that of Livy 7.2.4-13 (on which see Oakley, Comm. 
2. 40-58, with bibliography (40), and discussion (59) of the progressive garbling 
shown by Plutarch’s version), evidently unknown to Plutarch. Livy reports pestilence 
for this consulship, and the summoning of players from Etruria, but asserts that the 
name hisiriones was given to low-class artists, because the Etruscan name for plaver 
(/udio) was ister. The emphasis in Cluvius’ account on a dominant actor figure not 
only makes his version particularly anachronistic but may also be significant for the 
Neronian context. 


F2_ Rival versions of an early episode in the decline of Agrippina’s power: 
Britannicus had been murdered, Agrippina’s bodyguard withdrawn, and she herself 
ordered from the palace; then came charges of treason brought against her by a rival 
woman of power, Junia Silana, which she boldly rebutted; Tacitus goes on to describe 
the accusation of Burrus and Seneca, who were also acquitted. Here Tacitus appears 
to be giving Rusticus’ version, while in those of Cluvius and Pliny there was no 
suggestion of Nero removing Burrus; their accounts here were sufficiently similar for 
Tacitus to regard any disagreements as not worth recording (and so their presentation 
of Nero also similar). Sex. Afranius Burrus, like Seneca himself, had been one of 
Agrippina’s protégés, and he owed his prefecture of the praetorian guard to her 
influence (Tac. ann. 12.42.2, AD 51). Seneca and Burrus on the one hand and 
Agrippina on the other were locked together in a struggle for Nero’s favour which 
would determine whether Seneca’s ‘constitutional’ model of the principate, heralded 
in the accession speech that he had written (Tac. ann. 13.4), would prevail, or 
Agrippina’s monarchical style, based on Claudius’. But they needed Agrippina to 
frighten Nero into compliance. Other politicians sought Nero’s freedom by ridding 
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him of both parties. Here Fabius Rusticus, favouring Seneca, credits him with saving 
the prefect, but he may have been antedating Burrus’ danger (see Fabius Rusticus 
88 F3). Tacitus does not keep his promise to follow consensus and attribute divergent 
views to their authors. 


F3 Rival versions of events leading up to Agrippina’s final fall from power 
(Wiseman, Flavius Josephus: Death of an Emperor (1991), 112, ascribes the rival 
version to the elder Pliny). In spite of Tacitus’ support, and the fact that Dio 61.11.3 
also attributes the sexual initiative to Agrippina, Cluvius’ story, giving Nero a more 
passive role, is not altogether plausible, nor is any version that puts the incest so 
close to Agrippina’s death. Such suspicions should belong to the earliest period of 
her influence, in 54-5 (cf. Suet. Nero 28.2), although Agrippina might have been 
represented as making a desperate bid to retain or regain her influence right up to 59. 
Wiseman (113) gives Cluvius more credit, including him among the intimates who 
witnessed Agrippina’s behaviour. One might concentrate instead on the means used 
by Seneca to increase Nero’s fear of his mother: public opinion, he could certainly be 
told as she tried desperately to ingratiate herself with him, was misinterpreting their 
relationship. Even so, this manoeuvre too belongs better at the beginning of his 
principate, when indeed Acte makes her first entrance and when Seneca’s influence 
was at its height (Tac. ann. 13.12.1). It is just possible that Cluvius has misled Tacitus 
by removing the episode from an earlier occasion, so putting Nero in a position from 
which even a murderous escape would be excusable. Difficulties are removed if we do 
not regard the incest itself as an historical fact (Dio 61.11.3 expresses doubt) and 
treat it as a rumour of uncertain origin. Thematically, both Tacitus and Dio use it to 
explore Nero’s vulnerability to sexual exploitation by ambitious women such as 
Agrippina and Poppaea. 

Tacitus’ account suggests that Agrippina was a spent force (she plays no part in 
the narrative of AD 56-8). Yet Poppaea sees Agrippina’s potentia as still sufficient 
to thwart her own ambitions. If retinendae could be pressed, Cluvius perhaps saw 
Agrippina forced to resort to desperate measures in an attempt to keep whatever 
influence she still possessed. 


F4a—b_ The satisfaction that Otho gave the people was the execution of Ofonius 
Tigellinus, prefect of the guard (PIR? O 91). Cluvius was adding a personal touch to 
his historical work, either inserting the information in its chronological place or 
adding it to his account of Nero’s death to show how popular Nero remained, as 
Groag, RE 4. 123 and Syme, Tacitus, 675, suggested. Cluvius Rufus, as governor of 
Spain, would have received an annual batch of travel warrants (diplomata), which 
he was responsible for allocating to authorized travellers: see Pliny epist. 10.45—-6, with 
Sherwin-White ad loc.; 121; S. Mitchell, JRS 66 (1976), 106-31. These warrants bore 
the name of the reigning emperor (cf. SEG 17. 755=M. McCrum, A. G. Woodhead, 
Select Documents of the Flavian Emperors (Cambridge, 1961), 466). 

It is not clear where the quotation in passage a ends. Cluvius in Spain, having 
received his share of warrants, was not in a good position to know why Otho gave up 
the practice of adding Nero’s name to them, but he may have found out afterwards, 
and it is possible that something like what appears in the last sentence was in Cluvius. 
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However, Cluvius need not have mentioned and felt the need to explain the abandon- 
ment of the practice, particularly if he discussed it in the context of Nero’s death; we 
have therefore decided not to embolden the final sentence. 

Although Cluvius is not named in passage b, he should be one of the guidam 
referred to, or perhaps the only author lurking behind Suetonius, who is given to 
such vague allusions. Admittedly, Plutarch has nothing about the name being added 
in letters, but he may have been selecting his material: the public nature of warrants 
made its use in them more shocking. We are therefore inclined to include the item 
about the letters in the quotation (Groag, PIR’ C 1206, evidently took this view). 

Peter held (2. 114) that Tac. Aisi. 1.78 rebuts this story; Tacitus reports Otho 
neither as accepting the title nor as refusing it. But Tacitus is concerned with the 
salutations in public at Rome (populus et miles), what Otho did in his letters and 
warrants was another matter. There is no conflict between the sources. Dio 64.3.2 
simply states that Otho immediately took the name of Nero. Townend (47Ph 85 
(1964), 371 n. 79) who, like Hardy (Studies 1 (1910), 326), holds that the story came 
from the common source (Pliny, in his view), interprets its absence from Tacitus as 
a sign that he discovered its lack of veracity: it was rebutted by Aurelius Fulvus, 
probably Cluvius’ successor in Spain, who was prominent in Rome in Domitian’s 
reign. Hardy, however, argued that Pliny himself had already expressed doubt about 
the use of Nero’s name in the diplomata. 


85 
T. Flavius Vespasianus (Imperator 
Caesar Vespasianus Augustus) 


COMMENTARY 


Fl Josephus’ wita is not a full autobiography, but was published as an appendix 
to the AF (AD 93-4) as an apology for Josephus’ handling of affairs in Galilee (Jos. Bf 
2.569-646). Tiberias, already anti-Roman according to Josephus, joined the rebellion 
against Rome and Agrippa II in 66. Justus, who is unfortunate to be known only from 
the works of Josephus, was a citizen of Tiberias, a moderate but also an opponent 
of Josephus (their enmity seems to have been personal rather than ideological), who 
was involved in the revolt, along with kinsmen, and had to apply to Agrippa II for 
protection. The Greek-educated Justus was made Agrippa’s secretary; his account 
of the war was published after the death of Agrippa (FGrHist 734; E. Schiirer, The 
EMistory of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C.—A.D. 135), 2nd edn. by 
G. Vermes and F. Millar, 1 (Edinburgh, 1973), 34-7; T. Rajak, CQ 23 (1973), 344-68, 
and Josephus: The Historian and his Society (London, 1983), 144-73). For the Syrian 
Decapolis, a group of Greek cities east of the Jordan, including Gerasa, Damascus, 
and Scythopolis, subjugated by Alexander Jannaeus and freed by Pompey, see 
Schtirer 2 (1979), 125-7. §342, though uttered by Josephus, has a claim to be 
considered part of the fragment, as Josephus expressly ascribes the same points to 
Vespasian, who may have exploited the incident as an example of his clemency. 


86 
Vipstanus Messalla 


COMMENTARY 


F1 See Wellesley, Comm. on Tac. hist. 3 (Sydney, 1972), 112, who draws attention to 
the parallel in Ar. poet. 14536 28-30.14 noticed by A. Gudemann, PhW 50 (1930), 
372. Tacitus mentions similar horrors in 3.51, including a story from Sisenna 
(26 F132). Recruitment of the 7th Legion: 3.24. 


F2 See commentary on Pliny 80 F8. Messalla’s courage is illustrated by his accusing 
Hormus of responsibility for the massacre at Cremona, given that he was awarded 
equestrian rank on 1 January 70; Pliny’s target Antonius Primus was more vulnerable. 
For the theory that Messalla was the principal source for Tacitus’ account of the 
Cremona campaign, see introduction, I. 567 and n. to. 


87 
Fabius Rusticus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The context of this passage is Agricola’s governorship, in the year 83 on the 
reckoning adopted by A. R. Birley (Fasti of Roman Britain (Oxford, 1981), 73-81; The 
Roman Government of Britain (Oxford 2005), 77-80) and accepted here. scutulae 
(‘elongated rhombus’) in EA has been corrupted to the meaningless scupulae in 
B. scutulo, the suggestion of W. K. Lacey, PCPAS 3 (1954-5), 16-20, attractively 
yields something familiar that is triangular in shape (‘shoulder-blade’) for the object 
of comparison, but the word is not found otherwise in the singular in this sense; 
Ogilvie and Richmond’s scapulae (see their full discussion, Cornelius Tacitus de vita 
Agricolae (Oxford, 1967), ad loc.) has the same sense, with the adjective oblongae 
being interpreted as ‘longer than usual’; in the OCT Ogilvie reverted to scutulae. As to 
bipennis, Lacey notes it as poetic, but frequent in silver Latin for the triangular securis, 
even in prose (Pliny nat. 8.26; Quint. inst. 14.14). 

Townend, A7Ph 85 (1964), 343, considers Rusticus’ notice as coming from a con- 
text in which Seneca’s alleged financial operations in Britain were discussed; the 
occasion would be Boudicca’s revolt. It is not easy to see why that necessitated a 
description of shape of the island. Questa, postulating an attack by Pliny, placed 
the Rusticus passage between 79 and 83 (Studi sulle fonti’, 181). Contrast Tacitus’ 
pressing need to correct a mistake that grossly underestimated the size of Scotland 
and so the significance of his father-in-law’s campaigns: Rusticus’ description should 
belong either to a passage connected with the original invasion, or with northern 
campaigns not earlier than those of Vettius Bolanus in 69. 


F2-3 For the context see Pliny 80 F4 and Cluvius 84 F3, where the texts including 
all the variants are printed in full. In both passages Rusticus has departed from 
the versions of his predecessors with no basis that Tacitus can report, although he 
follows Rusticus in F2. In F2 it seems from Tacitus’ language that they had expressly 
stated that Burrus had not fallen under suspicion. In F3 Cluvius and all the other 
sources had ascribed the initiative to Agrippina. Rusticus’ accounts take Nero’s 
impetuousness and immorality further than his predecessors had, perhaps 
unscrupulously; in F2 the reference to the written warrant is the point that either 
gives his version some credit or exposes his dishonesty, but the events connected with 
the incest were a subject for rumour. 

It is possible that the reference to Rusticus’ friendship with Seneca that follows 
F2 (Tr: cuius amicitia floruit) was made by Rusticus himself in his work, along 
with a denial that his account was influenced by it, all as part of his credentials 
for taking up a period already covered by two other historians; this is now expressly 
contradicted. 
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F3 Peter 2, 113 notes that Suet. Nero 28 followed the version of Rusticus, and 
(clxitii) he takes Macé to task for his view of that passage (cf. Dio 61.11.4). But, as 
Ciaceri (Processt politict (1918), 424) observed, Rusticus’ authority was not enough to 
destroy a version well established when he wrote. 


F4 Tacitus’ account of Seneca’s death extends from 15.60 to 63, and it is generally 
agreed that he drew on Rusticus for it. Indeed, according to Ciaceri (Processi politici 
(1918), 424), Tacitus used Rusticus for the entire Pisonian conspiracy. On the other 
hand, it is a sensational event that will have been recorded by any historian of the 
period, as well as by other admirers of Seneca, and Tacitus’ particular mention of 
Rusticus for one point suggests very strongly, as usual, that other sources were being 
followed, and that the author singled out was not an especially important contributor. 
For that reason only the passage in which Rusticus’ contribution is noted has been 
emboldened. The whole story hangs together well, and only the role of the acquitted 
conspirator C. Gavius L.f. Stellatina Silvanus (P/R* G 112) seems isolable. Further in 
support of this view Silvanus is mentioned elsewhere, not only at 71.2 (acquittal and 
suicide), but also at 50.3, where he is already introduced as a conspirator. This is 
surely a sign that Tacitus was using more than one source. Rusticus’ version appears 
to have emphasized the ‘betrayal’ of Seneca by the supine and self-interested attitude 
of other conspirators, contrasted perhaps with Seneca’s own unflinching suicide. 

Antonius Natalis (P7R* A 855) was an equestrian member of the conspiracy who 
escaped because of the information he laid against Seneca and C. Calpurnius Piso 
(PIR? C 284): 56.1; 71.2. L. Faenius Rufus (PIR? F 102) had been prefect of the grain 
supply since 55, and in 62 after the death of Burrus became joint prefect of the 
praetorian guard with Ofonius Tigellinus. He was executed in 65 for involvement in 
the conspiracy: 66; 68.2; Dio 62.24.1 


94 
C. Pompeius Planta 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The text cited in b comes from Valla’s commentary, in his edition of 1486, 
which he claims to be derived without alteration from Probus. See Wessner’s Teubner 
edition of the scholia on Juvenal, xx—xxiii. Bebriacum is a variant of the regular 
Bedriacum also found in the spurious line of Juvenal 2.106, and in Prisc. GL 2.69. 
Neither version of the name survives: the modern name is Tornata. Tacitus relates 
the Otho—Vitellius campaign in hist. 1.61-2.60, implying the same distance at 
2.39-40. 
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M. Ulpius Traianus (Imperator 
Caesar Nerva Traianus Augustus) 


COMMENTARY 


Fl Priscian cites the passage as offering an example of non-Latin place-names, such 
as I/iturgi, ending in -i. For the title Dacica, see introduction. 

For Berzobis (now Berzovia), soon to be a legionary base for IV Flavia, which is 
also mentioned in the Peutinger Table, and Aizi (Friliug), north of Lederata on 
the left bank of the Birzava, see Barrington Atlas, 21D4 (Berzobis, Aezisis) and 
L. Marinescu in Princeton Encyclopedia of Class. Sites, s.v., with Bennett Trajan 
(2001), 90-1 (fig. 2), 95, and 100, for their context in the opening stage of the First 
Dacian War (on the route to the Iron Gates) and continued importance. 
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P. Aelius Hadrianus (Imperator Caesar 
Traianus Hadrianus Augustus) 


COMMENTARY 


Fl For Hadrian’s ancestry see Birley, Hadrian (1997), 10-12; he also notes (133, 
n. 17) that there is an item on Hadria in Phlegon Olymp., Jacoby, FGrHist 257 
F23. Hadrian would have been repudiating stories of native Iberian origin; his 
Gaditane mother Domitia (HA [Spart.] Hadr. 1.2) was presumably of Punic descent 
in part at least. The date implied for the settlement of Hadrian’s ancestors at Scipio 
Africanus’ informal colony of Italian veterans (for Italica see P. M. Roldan in Princeton 
Encyclopedia of Class. Sites, s.u. ) is 206 BC, after the battle of Ilipa. 


F2 Hadrian became quaestor in 100. The care of the acta senalus was entrusted to 
reliable men: Tac. ann. 5.4.1. For Hadrian in the Dacian Wars see LS 308. For Trajan 
as a wine-bibber see Dio 68.7.4; Hadrian’s mention of it is an instance of the 
denigration of his predecessor (see Peter, Gesch. Lit. 321 and E. S. Ramage, Historia 
32 (1983), 200-14), but the reward is puzzling; the HA or its source may have 
misunderstood what Hadrian wrote, unless it was a joke. 


F3 Hadrian probably became tribune in 102, a little early, not, as HA has, 105 
(Birley, Hadrian (1997), 47). Omens of future success abound in imperial biography, 
notably post euentum reinterpretations of misfortunes. Hadrian on the contrary 
had good hopes; this misfortune may have been a Freudian slip, or a hint to Trajan. 
Birley, Hadrian, 48, is sceptical of the story as it stands, since the puenula was a 
standard raincoat, worn by all Romans: ‘The HA has misunderstood or distorted 
something.’ 


F4 For the execution of the four consulars in 118, reported by Dio (Xiph.) 69.2.5 as 
a frame-up, see A. v. Premerstein, Das Altentat der Konsulare auf Hadrian im J. 118 n. 
Chr. (Leipzig, 1908); Syme, Tacitus, 485 and 599-600; Birley, Hadrian (1997), 
86—9. In HA [Spart.] Hadr. 9.3, Hadrian holds his guard prefect Acilius Attianus 
responsible, and Syme, Athenaeum 62 (1984), 31, is inclined to accept his claim. The 
conspirators were C. Avidius Nigrinus (E. Groag, PR’ A 1408), killed in his native 
city (now Faenza), Lusius Quietus (PIR? L 439, cos. 117), killed on the road because 
he was already returning home in disgrace from his governorship of Judaea or passing 
to a new commission in Mauretania, A. Cornelius Palma (P/R? C 1412, cos. II 109), 
L. Publilius Celsus (PIR? P 1049, cos. II 113); Tarracina on the Appian Way and 
especially Baiae were likely places for senators to have villas for recreation and retreat. 
It is uncertain how much of the information on a notorious event comes from the 
autobiography, but Hadrian may be the source of the entire excerpt. The ingratitude 
of Nigrinus suggests that that item was included in some form, but emperors did not 
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always care to name dead enemies: cf. Augustus on Antony in the Res gestae, Claudius 
on Valerius Asiaticus in the Lyons Table (JLS 212). However, as Birley notes (87), a 
developed succession plan, favouring Nigrinus, by 118 is implausible, and a slight 
change (Nigrinus plotted ‘because Hadrian had intended to appoint a successor [in his 
governorship] for Nigrinus as well [as for Quietus]’), suggested by Premerstein 9-15, 
and accepted by Birley, is attractive. However, Groag (PJR’ A 1408) rejected it, 
and the word destinasset looks like a reference to imperial succession; why should 
Hadrian think about superseding Nigrinus, and why was Nigrinus at home when he 
was caught? 


F5 For Antinous and his cult, see A. J. S. Spawforth, OCD* 103 (bibl.); Birley, 
Hadrian (1997), 247-50; C. Vout, Power and Eroticism in Imperial Rome (Cambridge, 
2007), 52-135. He died in late October 130, at Hermoupolis, whether by accident or 
misadventure, by (ritual?) homicide, or in a self-sacrificing or despairing suicide 
remains unclear, for all Dio’s unsubstantiated claim. 


F6 Here too Dio claims to know the truth, but sense is on his side (see Levick, 
Vespasian (1999), 197): Vespasian was nearly 69, so Titus would not have had long to 
wait. As to the origins of the rumour, Titus was ruthless and hated for this and other 
failings until his accession (B. W. Jones, The Emperor Titus (London, 1982), 114); his 
successor Domitian too might have propagated it, so that, although it looks as if 
Hadrian is denigrating another revered predecessor in his autobiography, Birley 
(Hadrian (1997), 15, cf. 299) is right to be cautious, pointing out that the story could 
have been going the rounds for years (€@7)10av), and that Hadrian believed 
Domitian’s story and could have helped circulate it, without including it in his 
autobiography; Lewis, on the other hand, is inclined (ANRW 2.34.1, 702) to 
accept the passage as coming from a part of the autobiography concerned with the 
succession. It is not easy to see Hadrian confiding his thoughts on that subject to 
a public document. 


F7 The view that the letter is the opening of the autobiography is argued by 
Bollansée, AncSoc 24 (1994), 279-302, and accepted by Birley, Hadrian (1997), 299. 
This contradicts the idea of pseudonymous publication and makes it difficult to see 
how it arose. However, the letter’s status is uncertain: it might be a literary exercise or 
student composition; cf. the unwieldy string of adverbs in Il. 2-4. Bollansée argues 
against any such idea of the passage, first, that the writer talks of v7)pnv; second, the 
letter shows Hadrian’s personal style, affected by the Second Sophistic; ws edpov 
could only have been made up by Hadrian; third, he was following Augustus in using 
the epistolary form and introducing the comparatively little-known M. Aurelius 
Antoninus, adopted only on 24 January, later on Hadrian’s death on ro July to become 
Antoninus Pius, 138-61, to the Roman world; the autobiography might have been 
produced in that short space of time, given the emperor’s secretarial resources. 
Bollansée does not regard it as significant that there is nothing in the sources of 
Hadrian dedicating his autobiography to Pius, and he is not worried by the laboured 
mention of the ages at death of Hadrian’s parents. Although the letter is in a context 
of school exercises, the repetition of the first lines, more inaccurately than in the first 
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copy, Shows that it was only an exercise in writing. This argument would not stand, 
however, if the item were part of a well-known pastiche. Hadrian died in 138 at the age 
of 62 (HA [Spart.] Hadr. 25.6, and see Stein, PR’ 184). His father and mother were 
Aelius Hadrianus Afer and Domitia Paulina (H_4 [Spart.] Hadr. 1.2), and his father 
died when Hadrian was in his tenth year (1.4). 


98 
Bruttius 


COMMENTARY 


Fl  Malalas here cites ‘Bouttios’ (perhaps at second hand) for a rationalized version 
of the Danae myth in which, rather than appearing to her in a shower of gold, Zeus 
merely bribed her with gold. The use of the Latin word cubiculum would be consistent 
with an original Latin source. 

Malalas continues here the identification of Zeus with Picus which he had 
expounded earlier at 1.8-14, 2.7, a euhemeristic account in which Picus Zeus was 
a man who first founded the Assyrian kingdom (in which he was in due course 
succeeded by his brother Ninus), then went west to rule Italy, but on his death was 
buried in Crete. This was probably a construction of Christian chronographers, 
providing a euhemeristic version of the succession of empires from Assyria to Rome 
(through his son Perseus, Picus Zeus was also ancestor of the Persian empire). A 
similar account is found in the Excerpta Barbari (Frick, Chron. min. 236), whose 
original may have been one of Malalas’ Christian chronographic sources (cf. B. Croke, 
in E, Jeffreys (ed.), Studies in John Malalas (Sydney, 1990), 33), and recurs in the 
later Byzantine chronicles dependent on Malalas. Picus was a legendary Italian king, 
supposed to have been the son of Saturn and to have been changed by Circe into 
a woodpecker (Virg. Aen. 7.189; Ovid met. 14.320; Sil. Ital. 8.439). The basis for the 
identification of Picus with Zeus was that one was son of Cronos, the other of Cronos’ 
Roman equivalent, Saturn (in Arnob. adv. nat. 2.71 they are merely brothers). On 
Picus Zeus see further W. R. Halliday, CR 36 (1922), 110-12; G. Rohde, RE 20. 1217; 
A. Carandini, La Nascita di Roma (Turin, 1997), 171 n. 53. 

If the identification of Zeus with Picus was already in Bruttius, this might 
strengthen the case for his work being a Christian world chronicle. However, Bruttius 
may well have written just of Zeus, with the identification with Picus being imported 
here by Malalas himself (or his immediate source), following on from his earlier 
account of Picus Zeus’ career. It should be noted that (contrary to what has often been 
claimed) there is no warrant for supposing that the identification of Picus with Zeus 
occurred in Diodorus on the basis of the citation of that writer at Malalas 1.13 and in 
later chronicles deriving from Malalas (= Diod. 6.5), where the reference is in fact just 
to Diodorus’ account of the grave of Zeus on Crete (Diod. 3.61.2; cf. Jeffreys, Siudies 
in John Malalas, 177). Similarly, there is no ground for supposing that Pausanias of 
Antioch made the identification on the basis of Malalas 8.12, 19 (=FGrHist 854 
F 10.2). 

H. Bourier, Uber die Quellen der ersten 14 Biicher des Joh. Malalas (Augsburg, 1900), 
44, replaced the name of ‘Bouttius’ in this fragment with that of Ovid, citing amores 
3.8.2-3. Dismissed by Peter (2. ccviiii n. 1), this implausible suggestion has not won 
support. 
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F2 Malalas cites ‘Bottius’ (again, perhaps at second hand) as authority for 
Alexander as world conqueror. The absurd claim in the following sentence that 
Alexander liberated the Romans and restored territory to them is not explicitly 
attributed to ‘Bottius’; if this author was the source for this statement, he can only 
have been a late Greek chronicler, one of Malalas’ precursors. 


F3 Domitian is spoken of in general terms as a second persecutor of the Christians, 
after Nero, by the second-century Christian writers Melito of Sardis (ap. Euseb. Aist. 
ecel. 4.26.9) and Tertullian (apol. 5.4). The first detailed statements about this 
persecution are given by Eusebius, both in his church history (ist. eccl. 4.17-20) and 
in the Canons (i.e. the second book of his Chronicle). Eusebius included in both 
accounts the exiles of St John (to Patmos) and of Flavia Domitilla, alleging that 
the latter was one of many martyrdoms. In the church history he also cited from 
Hegesippus a story relating to supposed relatives of Christ. Eusebius’ Chronicle is lost, 
but its account can be reconstructed from the translations into Latin (by Jerome) 
and Armenian (F3b-c), a Syriac chronicle which epitomizes Eusebius (F3d), and the 
statements of later chroniclers which derive (directly or indirectly) from Eusebius 
(F3e-g). (See further General Introduction, Sect. 4, on Eusebius and the other 
authors cited.) 

These testimonies show that both in the church history (F3a) and in the Chronicle 
(F3b-—g) Eusebius stated that Flavia Domitilla was the niece (by his sister) of Flavius 
Clemens the consul (or consular: so Syncellus, F3g), and that, for confessing 
Christianity, she was exiled to the island of Pontia (off the coast of Campania, a 
common location for relegation). In the church history Eusebius ascribed this story 
to unnamed pagan writers. In the Chronicle he ascribed it to ‘Bruttius’ (with wide 
variations in the form of the name in the various sources). It is natural to suppose that 
the anonymous reference in the church history also relates to this writer. 

The various texts give contradictory indications of Eusebius’ date for Flavia 
Domitilla’s exile. In the church history (F 3a) he dates it to Domitian’s fifteenth year 
(AD 95). However, the Armenian translation of Eusebius’ Chronicle (F3c) and the 
Chronicon Paschale (F3f) both date it to his fourteenth year (AD 94), and it seems 
likely that this was the date Eusebius gave in the Chronicle. Jerome dates the 
event to Domitian’s sixteenth (and last) year (AD 96): this was probably one of his 
chronological modifications. (Malalas and Syncellus do not indicate a date.) 

We know from Suetonius (Dom. 15.1) and Dio (67.14.1-2) that in AD 95 
(Domitian’s fifteenth year) Flavius Clemens (PIR? F 240) was executed, and Dio adds 
that at the same time his wife Flavia Domitilla (PIR? F 418) was exiled to Pandateria 
(another common exile destination, south of Pontia). Both were relatives of Domitian: 
Clemens was grandson of Vespasian’s elder brother, and Domitilla was granddaughter 
of Vespasian (stemma in G. B. Townend, J/RS 51 (1961), 62). Clemens was consul for 
the first three months of the year. Dio says that he was consul when executed, but 
Suetonius’ more precise formulation (tantum non in ipso eius consulatu) shows that 
his execution came shortly after he had demitted the office. Suetonius says that 
Clemens was a man of ‘most contemptible laziness’ and was executed ‘on a very slight 
suspicion’ (contemptissimae inertiae ... ex tenuissima suspicione). Dio says that “there 
was brought against them both a charge of atheism (€yxAnua abedryTOos), on 
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account of which many others too who drifted into Jewish ways (€s 7a Ta@v Tovdaiwv 
nOn €€oxéAAovres) were condemned’. 

The punishment of Clemens and his wife provided the foundation for the Christian 
version, and in the church history Eusebius gave the correct date to Domitian’s 
fifteenth year. However, the Christian account wrongly identified Flavia Domitilla as 
Clemens’ niece rather than his wife (and gave the exile destination as Pontia rather 
than Pandateria). Some scholars have supposed that two women of the same name 
were both exiled, but this is most unlikely. Among Christian writers, only Syncellus 
(F3g) mentions the execution of Clemens and claims him for a Christian: unless it is 
his own conjecture, he must have been following a source other than Eusebius for this 
detail. 

Clemens and his wife may well, as Dio’s statement suggests, have been sympa- 
thizers with Judaism (so e.g. H. Solin, ANRW 2.29 (1983), 661). However, it is most 
unlikely that Christianity had achieved converts of such exalted social status at 
this early stage, and the supposed Christianity of Flavia Domitilla must be merely 
the conjecture of later Christian writers. There is in fact no sound basis for any of the 
items from which the supposed persecution of Domitian has been constructed (so 
rightly e.g. Merrill, Essays (1924), 148-73; Jones, Domitian (1982), 114-17). It is clear 
from Pliny’s exchange with Trajan on the subject (epist. 10.96—7) that by AD Ito it 
had become established that to be a Christian was a crime, which governors had to 
punish if drawn to their notice, but this need not have required any imperial initiative 
(cf. T. D. Barnes, 7RS 58 (1968), 32-50), and there is no good reason to suppose that 
Domitian took any action against the Christians. 

As noted in the introduction, if Bruttius did claim that Flavia Domitilla was a 
Christian, he must have been a Christian writer himself, and we must then suppose 
either that Eusebius was mistaken in claiming him as a pagan, or that Eusebius’ 
reference at F3a was to other pagan writers who did not in fact ascribe Christianity to 
Domitilla. 

Further discussions include P. Kerestzes, “Che Jews, the Christians and the 
emperor Domitian’, VChr 27 (1973), 1-28; J. Ulrich, ‘Euseb. HistEccl II, 14-20 und 
die Frage nach der Christenverfolgung unter Domitian’, ZN7TW 87 (1996), 269-89; 
U. Riemer, ‘Domitian: kein Christenverfolger’, ZRGG 52 (2000), 75-80; D. Timpe, 
‘Domitian als Christenfeind und die Tradition der Verfolgkaiser’, in J. Frey et al. 
(eds.), Heil und Geschichte (Tubingen, 2009), 213-42. 
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Apuleius 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The fragment is quoted by Priscian for the form of the oblique cases of semis 
(gen. semissis), in contrast to i-stem third-declension nouns such as co/lis (gen. collis). 

It refers to a time when the denarius was worth ten asses, that is from the date of 
its introduction in c.211 BC down to c.141 BC, when it was re-tariffed at 16 asses 
(M. Crawford, Coinage and Money under the Roman Republic (London, 1985), 144~8). 
The most likely context in Apuleius’ work would be a digression on the history of 
Roman coinage, probably inspired, directly or indirectly, by Varro, who deals with the 
subject in Jing. 4.169—74 (thus, Beaujeu, 174). As Harrison notes (Apuleius, 24), Varro 
is praised by Apuleius at apol. 42. 


F2 The fragment comes from a passage where Priscian is commenting on words 
formed from the name Aeneas; Apuleius is cited for the characteristically flamboyant 
Aeneacus. 

The reference need not be to the earliest period of Roman history in which Aeneas 
took part (as Harrison, Apuleius, 24)—although it is reasonable to expect a summary 
of Roman history to have gone back to the beginning; the phrase Aeneaca gens simply 
means the Romans, and could in theory belong to any period and any part of Apuleius’ 
text. But such a flowery expression would be especially appropriate at the start of 
the work (cf. Lucretius 1.1), and Priscian often quoted from the opening pages of the 
works he used (thus, Stramaglia, RFJC 124 (1996), 193-4). 
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L. Septimius Severus (Imperator Caesar L. 
Septimius Severus Pertinax Aug.) 


COMMENTARY 


Fl Dio 74(75).16.3 gives a list of six dreams and a portent indicating Severus’ 
imperial future; the horse in the Forum is the penultimate dream. This chapter and 
other passages might be treated as fragments, but for the fact that Dio himself com- 
piled a work on the subject, dedicated to Severus and antedating the first draft of his 
main history; he may have had the material from Severus orally, whether directly or 
indirectly. Further omens and dreams: Dio 74(75).3.3 (dream of Faustina II preparing 
Severus’ marriage chamber, perhaps from the autobiography); HA [Spart.] Sew. 
1.6—103 3.4—5; 3.9 (Domna’s horoscope; perhaps from the autobiography). 


F2 See on Marius Maximus 1o1 F18 (HA [Spart.] Clod. Alb. 3.4-6). 


F3 Here and in F5 Severus is said to have denounced the personal character of 
his principal rivals, using similar words; in particular, both Niger and Albinus are 
criticized for cupiditas (it takes one to know one), and for being too old, which the 
author of the HA thinks was one of Severus’ own shortcomings. In fact Severus was 
47 at the time of his bid for power; the age of Pescennius Niger is, however, uncertain; 
he was suffect consul in 180 (PIR? P 254), so he might have been about a decade older 
than Severus. The writer is no more trustworthy an authority than Severus, since the 
emperor died at 65. 


F4 Clodius Albinus’ date of birth is uncertain (PIR’ C 1186), and even his official 
posts before the governorship of Britain, 192~7, controverted: see A. R. Birley, The 
Roman Government of Britain (Oxford, 2005), 177-8. The preoccupation with age is 
probably a genuine feature of Severus’ autobiography, part of an attempt to rebut 
charges that he was himself too old (and unfit from the gout?) to take over. Between 
180 and 193 the empire had been under the youthful athlete Commodus. 


F5 For the description of Clodius Albinus see above on F3. The following sentence 
of the HA, making allowance for Severus’ hostility in time of war, reflects the author’s 
partiality for Albinus, who is represented throughout in a relatively positive light, and 
as the favourite of the senate. 


F6  Aelius or Junius Cordus is one of ‘sources’ invented by the author of the HA: 
ascribed an interest in gluttony in 11.2, cited in 7.3 for a letter to Albinus allegedly 
written after the defeat of Niger, he is a whipping-boy for the writer, providing 
scholarly authority: see Syme, Emperors and Biography, 51, 55, 58, 64, 74-5, and 
General Introduction, I. 78. 
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F7 Birley (ANRW 2.34.3, 2745) points out that Marius Maximus is quoted here 
as referring to Severus’ version of events, and argues that the autobiography was 
Maximus’ source (and furthermore that all references to the autobiography in the HA 
were taken at second hand from Marius Maximus). This is possible, although the use 
of the imperfect, and the placing of Severus’ statements after the executions, would 
seem rather to suggest that Marius is referring to Severus’ public statements at the 
time, rather than to a later apology in a written account. If anything this conclusion is 
strengthened by the fact that Dio 75(76).10.3 also refers to Severus’ attempt to excuse 
himself after the execution of Laetus. It is possible that Dio too was drawing on 
Severus’ autobiography without saying so, but it seems unlikely. On Laetus and other 
aspects of this passage see comm. on Marius Maximus tor Far. 
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L.(?) Marius Maximus 


COMMENTARY 


Fl This passage is concerned with informers under Domitian, and the punishment 
of one of them, Palfurius Sura, after the emperor’s death. If the whole passage comes 
from Marius Maximus the likely context is the reign of Nerva; we have therefore 
tentatively assigned it to a life of Nerva, but with the proviso that a digression in some 
other part of the work cannot be ruled out. This interpretation is also dependent on 
the question of how much of the passage is to be attributed to Marius Maximus. 
Strictly speaking, only the last part of the text, immediately preceding the words 
ut Marius Maximus scribit and printed here in bold, can be assigned with certainty to 
our author. This was evidently also the view of Peter, whose version of the fragment 
begins only with the words potenies apud Domitianum (although he was careful to print 
the entire scholion in his note). If so, and if we ignore all other considerations, the 
prima facie implication would be that Marius Maximus was writing about Domitian. 
On the other hand, scholars are probably right to suspect that the whole passage, 
including the story of Palfurius Sura, was taken from Marius Maximus. It should 
be noted that the scholiast is commenting on a line of Juvenal that refers to both 
Palfurius and Armillatus, and he is unlikely to have cited Marius Maximus unless he 
too had dealt with both of them. And if Palfurius Sura was mentioned by Marius 
Maximus, that would explain the use of his name by the H/4 in a fictitious source 
reference at [Pollio] Ga//. 18.6 (cf. E. Birley, BHAC (1968-9), 80; Syme, Emperors 
and Biography, 4, both taking it for granted that Palfurius was in Marius Maximus). 
The passing remark about Palfurius’ exotic wrestling partner, which was added by 
Giorgio Valla from the now lost manuscript of ‘Probus’ (cf. R. J. Tarrant in Jexts 
and Transmission, 202), would be characteristic of Marius Maximus’ supposedly 
sensational style. 

For the real M.(?) Palfurius Sura, cf. Dio 68.1.2, with PIR? P 68. Marius’ brevity 
on the other delatores is understandable if he was discussing their fate under Nerva. 
Armillatus (PIR* A 1062) and Demosthenes are not otherwise known, but Latinus 
the principal ballet-dancer (archimimus) is frequently mentioned in Martial and 
is referred to by Suetonius (Dom. 15.3; see PIR? L 129). For another archimimus 
connected with the imperial household but not necessarily an imperial freeman, see 
CIL 6.4649, with P. R. C. Weaver, Familia Caesaris: A Social Study of the Emperor’s 
Freedmen and Slaves (Cambridge, 1972), 82 n. 6. 


F2 The passage is purportedly addressed by ‘Aelius Lampridius’ to Constantine. 
Once again it is difficult to determine both the original context and how much of the 
passage is to be attributed to Marius Maximus. In spite of problems in the text (on 
which see below) there is little doubt about the general sentiment being expressed: 
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it is better to be ruled by an evil emperor with good advisers than by a good emperor 
with evil advisers. Since the point is not completely made without the second part of 
the passage, outlining what Homullus said to Trajan, we are inclined to agree with 
Peter and Birley in attributing all of it to Mlartus Maximus, and in locating it in his 
Life of Trajan. ‘Homullus’ could be M. Junius Homullus, suff. 102 (PIR? I 760): thus 
Birley, Hadrian: The Restless Emperor (London, 1997), 66, but E. Hohl (index to 
Fist. Aug. 1. 302) suggests the father of M. Valerius Homullus, cos. 152 (cf. [Capit.] 
Ant. P. 11.8, Mare. 6.9: PIR’ V 61). Syme, on the other hand, regarded the Trajanic 
‘Homullus’ as a figment, and repeatedly damned not only the story, but also its 
attribution to Marius Maximus, as inventions by the HA (Ammuianus and the HA, 170, 
186; Emperors and Biography, 97, 111, 123; HA Papers (1983), 23-4, 41-2). 

The obelized section of the final sentence has given rise to all kinds of conjectures. 
It is possible that a contrast is being drawn between Domitian, who was the worst of 
emperors but had good friends, and an emperor of whom the opposite was true. This 
could hardly have been Trajan himself, as the transmitted ://um implies, and as the 
first editor (Bonus Accursius, 1475) thought, although he was followed by Magie in 
the Loeb (‘ ... Domitian was, indeed, a most evil man but had righteous friends, 
whereas ‘Trajan was held in greater hatred because he entrusted the state to men of 
evil ways, for it is better .. . , etc.). It is much more probable that Trajan was engaged 
in a discussion of previous rulers: his famous comment on the guinquennium Neronis 
(Victor Cues. 5.2; Epit. Cues. 5.2) inevitably comes to mind. This too may have 
been transmitted by Marius Maximus, as Syme suggested (Emperors and Biography, 
108-10; cf. Barnes, CPA 71 (1976), 261 n. 15). The obvious candidate is Claudius; 
hence Salmasius’ inspired Claudium for i/lum, an extremely attractive conjecture that 
has been widely accepted. Claudius’ reliance on freedmen was notorious, partly 
because he himself acknowledged it (Tac. ann. 12.53); hence attempts to make the text 
refer to freedmen. For instance, Birley (2684; although he prefers a different reading 
in Hadrian: The Restless Emperor (London, 1997), 66) approves Hohl’s elaborate 
emendation (for which see apparatus): ‘ ... for that reason Claudius had been more 
an object of hatred, because he handed over the commonwealth to the most wicked 
freedmen to regulate, than he [sc.Domitian]’, etc. This makes good sense, but is of 
course highly speculative. 

A different interpretation has been offered by S. D’Elia, RAAN 35 (1960), 71-2, 
which has the advantage of requiring only minimal emendation of the transmitted 
reading. His version (for which see apparatus) can be translated as follows: ‘. .. 
Domitian had been utterly evil but had had friends who were good, and for that 
reason he was himself more an object of hatred than the government of the state in his 
time; and he [sc. Homullus] said: “the reason is that it is better to put up with one 
evil than many”.’ D’Elia’s reading is accepted by Chastagnol (Histoire Auguste (1994), 
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F3 Although only the words in bold can be attributed with any confidence to 
Marius, it is possible that the whole sentence reflects what was in his account (as is 
generally assumed). The quarrel went back, it seems, to a dispute over boys (2.7, with 
Dio 68.7.4 for Trajan’s occasional tendencies in this direction). For L. Licinius Sura 
(PIR? L 253) see Dio 68.15.46 and Syme, Tucitus, 73, 231-2. Hadrian’s marriage to 
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Sabina, Trajan’s next of kin (Syme, Tacitus, 233), took place in 100 (Birley, Hadrian: 
The Restless Emperor (London, 1997), 42). Plotina’s influence and support of Hadrian 
form a recurring theme in the HA. Birley compares HA [Spart.] Hadr. 4.1; 4.4; 4.10, 
together with comparable passages in the epitomators (Victor, Caes. 13; Eutrop. 
8.6.1), and suggests that they too may come from Marius Maximus (Birley 2719; so 
too Syme, Emperors and Biography, 126). This may be so, but the close relationship 
between Plotina and Hadrian is also mentioned by Dio (69.1.2; 10.1), who says more- 
over that she was in love with him. There is no reason to suppose that Marius 
Maximus was the sole source of this widely publicized liaison, which may in any case 
have had some factual basis (as Syme says (Tacitus, 249 n. 2): ‘who can tell?’); and we 
should not forget the strong possibility that in this passage Marius Maximus is being 
cited, not for the involvement of Plotina, but only for what may have been his unique 
contribution to the story of Hadrian’s marriage, namely Trajan’s lack of enthusiasm. 


F4 The context (within a section (10.1-14.6) dealing generally with Hadrian’s 
travels) is the emperor’s visit to Spain by way of Gaul in 122-3. His decision to hold 
a levy was perhaps occasioned by the fact that 1,000 men from the legion based in 
Spain, the VII Gemina, had just been sent to Britain, and a supplementary draft was 
now necessary (Birley, Hadrian: The Restless Emperor (London, 1997), 148). 

The precise interpretation of the text is disputed. We have printed (and translated) 
the version of Hohl, which was questioned by Syme (JRS 54 (1964), 146=RP 2. 623-4) 
on the grounds that, with a comma after Jia/icis, it is ‘not intelligible’. Syme there- 
fore emended the text as follows: omnibus Hispanis ... dilectumque toculariter ... 
retractantibus, Italicts uehementissime <suscensuit>, celeris prudenter caute<que> 
consuluit (‘with all the Spaniards ... good-humouredly refusing the levy, he was 
exceeding wroth with the Italici, but took thought for the rest with prudence and 
caution’). Syme’s reading has not won acceptance (although Birley adopted it in his 
Penguin translation (Lives of the Later Caesars (Harmondsworth, 1976)), before 
reverting to Hohl’s text in his edition of the fragments of Marius Maximus (2685) and 
in Hadrian: The Resiless Emperor (London, 1997), 148). A different interpretation has 
been offered by J.-P. Callu (who acknowledges Y. de Kisch): omnibus Hispanis .. . 
dilectumque toculariter .. . retractantibus, Italicts uehementissime, ceteris prudenter, caule 
consuluit (‘with all the Spaniards ... good-humouredly refusing the levy, the Italici 
vehemently, the rest moderately, he made his decision with care’). This is attractive, 
especially as it retains caute from P, but it is hard to see how uehementer is compatible 
with the earlier toculariter, which on this reading describes the reaction of all the 
Spaniards, including the Italici. Who exactly the Italici were is another debated issue. 
For Syme they represent the people of Italica, Hadrian’s home town. The correct 
term would have been /ta/icenses, but ‘Spartianus’ may not have realized that. Perhaps 
it is more plausible to suppose that the Italici were Spaniards of Italian descent, who 
would not have been eligible for service in the legions (thus, Birley, Hadrian: The 
Restless Emperor (London, 1997), 148). A nice point about this solution is that it fits 
either interpretation of the text: the men of Italian descent could have responded 
ioculariter, knowing that the draft would not apply to them; alternatively they could 
have responded uehementer, if the emperor had insisted that they were nevertheless to 
be called up. 
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As ever, it is difficult to determine how much of this passage is taken from Marius. 
The uerba ipsa may be only dilectum toculariter retractantibus (note that Birley (2719) 
takes an ablative absolute with the present participle to be especially characteristic 
of Martus’ style). But Marius must have set the scene, and presumably narrated the 
emperor’s visit to Spain. We have therefore followed Peter in printing the whole 
sentence, together with the one before, which sets the scene and may also be part of 
the fragment. Caution is required, however, especially with the main clause at the end 
of the passage, which expresses a favourable comment on Hadrian’s actions. If this 
were from Marius Maximus, it would be important evidence for his portrayal of 
Hadrian (see further on F6, below); but certainty is impossible, and we have not 
emboldened the words in question. Birley, on the other hand, takes the whole passage 
as a fragment; indeed he goes further, and includes the preceding sentence (12.2), 
describing Hadrian’s earlier visit to Nemausus, where he built a basilica in honour of 
Plotina (cf. comm. on F3), and also considers adding 12.5 at the end of the fragment, 
a sentence concerning an attempt on Hadrian’s life at Tarraco. However, nothing 
specifically links these episodes, which are narrated separately in the HA’s account. 


F5 Peter omitted the first part of this passage (1-2), evidently believing that only 
the story of the blind man from Pannonia was told by Marius Maximus, and 
denounced by him as a charade. It has been claimed, however, that the plural haec 
must refer to more than one incident, and consequently that both stories were in 
Marius’ account (D’Elia StudUrb(B) 49.1 (1975), 468 n. 29; cf. Birley 2686). That 
may be so, but it is not a necessary inference. Marius may only have referred in a 
general way to supposedly miraculous events, and then dismissed them as fraudulent. 
The detailed miracle stories themselves may have been taken from an entirely 
different source. On the other hand, it remains possible, indeed likely, that Marius did 
have the stories of the old woman and the blind man; they would have suited his liking 
for sensational anecdotes, even if he thought they were a charade. We have therefore 
left the matter open, by printing the whole passage, but highlighting in bold only 
the words that can certainly be assigned to Marius. The episodes came just before the 
emperor’s death at Baiae, 10 June 138, and the ‘charade’ was presumably devised to 
prevent Hadrian’s suicide; cf. Dio 69.22.1 and Birley, Hadrian: The Restless Emperor 
(London, 1997), 297. For that reason we are not inclined to detect hostility to 
the emperor in this fragment (pace Syme, who believes that the simulatio is being 
attributed to Hadrian: RP 2. 653; Emperors and Biography, 126). 


F6 Domitian’s fate was what is conventionally called damnatio memortae. 

The fragment reveals a hostile attitude to Hadrian that is generally thought to have 
been characteristic of the biography as a whole. Syme and others have inferred from 
this that Marius was not the main source of the HA’s uita Hadriani, but was used 
only to supplement the ‘basic source’, i.e. ‘Ignotus’, who was more favourable to 
the emperor (Syme, Emperors and Biography, 113-17; H. W. Benario, A Commentary 
on the Vita Hadriani in the Historia Augusta (Chico, Calif., 1980), 6). Birley (2712, 
2727-31) rejects this argument partly on the grounds that the H/4’s portrayal of 
Hadrian is in fact ‘pervaded with a critical, sometimes hostile flavour’ (2727, followed 
by detailed examples). The H/A’s account undeniably contains contradictory 
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statements, but Birley points out that this was inevitable given Hadrian’s complex 
personality. Contradictions occur in other accounts too, for example in Dio; more- 
over, the H/4 includes material drawn from Hadrian’s autobiography, which would 
naturally have been self-justifying. Birley might have added that this fragment on its 
own does not prove that Marius was consistently hostile to Hadrian; and to suggest 
that other hostile comments in the life are on that account to be attributed to Marius 
(thus e.g. Benario, Comm. 7; ANRW 2.34.3, 2762-3; so too Kulikowski, CQ 57 (2007), 
244-56) is a petitio principii. The other fragments that are explicitly attributed to 
Marius are more equivocal: F3, F7, and F8 are not necessarily pejorative (although 
they may be); the most probable interpretation of F5 (cf. comm. ad loc.) is that the 
‘charade’ was meant to deceive Hadrian, rather than that it was done with his 
knowledge; and if anything F4 praises the emperor (depending on how much of the 
HA passage is taken from Marius—see comm. ad loc.). The likelihood is that Marius’ 
Life of Hadrian contained favourable as well as unfavourable elements; and, as Birley 
notes (2730), the passages from the emperor’s autobiography could perfectly well 
have been reproduced from Marius. 


F7 The resemblances of language justify taking the uncredited passage b as a variant 
of the attested citation in the last sentence of a. 

This directly attested fragment at the end of a forms part of an account of 
Hadrian’s adoption of ‘Aelius Verus’ (i.e. L. Ceionius Commodus, known after his 
adoption as L. Aelius Caesar). We have printed it in full, in contrast to Peter and 
Birley, who have only the final sentence containing the fragment itself. We have 
included the preceding passage partly to indicate the context: the Marius Maximus 
passage is introduced by way of explanation (that is the sense of enim), and must 
therefore be linked to the author’s earlier claim that Hadrian knew Verus’ horoscope. 
But it is also necessary to consider the attendant details: that Hadrian regretted the 
adoption, that he was considering alternatives, that he had doubts about Verus’ com- 
petence as a ruler, that he had only adopted him to satisfy his own sexual desires 
(cf. 5.1, and [Spart.] Hadr. 23.10), and that there had been some kind of secret 
agreement. There must be at least a possibility that some or all of these allegations 
were taken from Marius Maximus. The claim that Hadrian knew Verus’ horoscope— 
that is, presumably, knew that his death was imminent (cf. 6.8 for a further hint along 
the same lines)—is attributed to ‘those who have written with care about Hadrian’s 
life’. Then ‘some’ (quidam) are credited with the story of the secret agreement (which 
is presumably an allegation that Verus gave in to Hadrian’s sexual advances when the 
emperor promised to adopt him). There is clearly a prima facie case for including 
Marius Maximus among the anonymous ‘careful biographers’, if not in the second 
category (qguidam). The problem is that the ‘secondary’ lives (of which the Aelius 
Verus is one) contain a great deal of fictitious material, forged documents, and bogus 
citations—of both named and unnamed sources; the anonymous guidam and the 
‘careful biographers’ may be classic examples of this (so Barnes, JRS 57 (1967), 77). 
The author could have fabricated the different versions of Hadrian’s motives and 
intentions, and brought in Marius Maximus to support the (equally fictitious) story of 
Verus’ horoscope. In Maximus’ De uita Hadriant the emperor’s skill in astrology 
may not have been connected in any way with the adoption of Ceionius Commodus. 
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After all, passage b, which we take to be a different version of the Marius Maximus 
fragment, occurs in a disconnected list of broadly ‘cultural’ items, sandwiched 
between Hadrian’s archaizing literary tastes and his treatment of musicians, play- 
wrights, and other writers. On the other hand, the ‘secondary’ lives between Hadrian 
and Elagabalus were at least in part made up of good material taken from accounts 
of the ‘main’ emperors, including the biographies of Marius Maximus. There may 
well be a difference between biographers of Hadrian (who are referred to in a, and 
whom we know to have existed: they included Marius Maximus!), and the supposed 
biographers of ‘Aelius Verus’ ({Spart.] 4e/. 5.3), who almost certainly never existed. 
That the material in a, whether true or not, was taken from genuine sources, including 
Marius Maximus, cannot be ruled out. 


F8 The name of Hadrian’s pie appears in Greek (reTpaddppaxov, a compound of 
four drugs: see LSJ s.v.) but in medical and philosophical contexts: it was a game pie 
in every sense, and a good example both of the trivia credited to Marius and of the 
pseudo-scholarly style of the HA. We have taken the description in c to represent 
the version of Marius Maximus (although he is not explicitly acknowledged in this 
passage), because it specifies four ingredients—as opposed to the five listed in a, 
which make up the (almost certainly fictitious) pentafarmacum supposedly invented by 
‘Aelius Verus’. Note however that in a aprunam is an adjective, going with crustulatam 
to qualify pernam, and must mean ‘of wild boar’ (hence our translation). crustulatam 
with pernam makes little sense, however, as the whole pie must have been enclosed in 
pastry, as in c. We suspect the text is corrupt. 


F9 It may be that Marius was reacting to a suggestion in his sources that Pius 
employed speech-writers (in which case the reference to plerique was taken by the HA 
from him). Alternatively the author may simply have deduced Marius’ opinion from 
quotations of Pius’ speeches which he included without any hint that they might not 
have been the emperor’s own work (cf. introduction, I. 605 n. 9). Fronto’s corre- 
spondence refers to speeches of Pius, with no suggestion that he had not composed 
them himself (e.g. ad M. Caes. 5.53-4, p. 80 vdH). 


F10 Marcus’ fictitious ancestry is mentioned also by Eutropius (8.9.1): M. Antoninus 
Verus, haud dubie nobilissimus, quippe cum eius origo paterna a Numa Pompilto, materna 
a Solentino rege penderet (‘M. Antoninus Verus, undoubtedly of the highest nobility, 
since on his father’s side he was descended from Numa Pompilius, and on his 
mother’s from King Solentinus’). It is clear that Eutropius and the HA are inde- 
pendent of each other, since each has information the other lacks (Eutropius makes 
no mention of Marius Maximus, Malemnius, or Dasummus the founder of Lopiae, 
and seems to have thought that ‘Solentinus’ was the king’s name; on the other hand, 
the HA does not distinguish between Marcus’ paternal and maternal ancestry). 
Nevertheless it is generally assumed that their accounts of Marcus’ ancestry are 
derived from a common source, namely Marius Maximus, either directly or through 
the mediation of the Kaisergeschichite (on which see introduction, I. 79-80 and n. 75); 
but this assumption is incapable of proof. The argument would only be valid if the 
information about Marcus’ ancestry originated with Marius Maximus—that is, if it 
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was invented by him. But there is no reason why the emperor’s supposed ancestry, 
albeit fictitious, should not have been widely believed and disseminated at the time, 
even by Marcus himself. If so, the Eutropius passage may have no connection at all 
with Marius Maximus, and certainly cannot be used as evidence for what he wrote. 

As for the attested fragment, it displays Marcus’ connection with the paradigmatic 
Numa and with the wealthy family of the Dasumii, to whom Marcus was related 
through his mother Domitia Lucilla (thus Eutropius |.c.); she was the granddaughter 
of P. Calvisius Ruso Julius Frontinus, cos. c84 (PIR? C 350), whose first wife was 
taken by Syme to have been a Dasumia (Tacitus, 793; Chiron 15 (1985), 46=RP 5. 527; 
cf. Birley, Marcus Aurelius (2nd edn., London, 1987), 29-30, 245). Dasummus was 
presumably their mythical ancestor, and Lopiae (normally written Lupiae= 
mod. Lecce) their home town, located in the Sallentine peninsula, the ‘heel’ of 
Italy (Dasimi are attested as magistrates in Apulia, at Canusium (C/Z 9.415) and 
Herdoniae (C/L 9.689): Syme, RP 5. 525). Nothing is otherwise known about the 
Sallentine king Malemnius or about the mythical founder(s) of Lupiae. Legendary 
genealogies of this kind are common in biographies of emperors (cf. e.g. Suet. Ga/d. 2; 
Vit. 1.2) and others (e.g. Plut. Cic. 1.1). 


F1l_ This appears to be a summary account (and a favourable one at that) of Avidius 
Cassius’ achievements in the East, where he was granted special powers (imperium 
maius) over all the eastern provinces. This must have been after the death of Lucius 
Verus, whom he effectively replaced, and lasted from probably 169 until his bid 
for the purple in 175 (thus M. L. Astarita, Avidio Cassio (Rome, 1983), 56-9). Since it 
refers to the period after the death of Verus, the fragment must belong to the second 
book of Marius’ Life of Marcus (cf. T1). 


F12 Passage a acknowledges the second book of Marius’ Life of Marcus Antoninus as 
its source; passage b, although not explicitly naming Marius, is virtually identical in 
its very distinctive wording, and must be a version of the same piece of text. The 
reference is to the Bucolic revolt, an event that is not precisely dated. It occurs at 
the end of a summary of Avidius’ achievements in the East, and directly follows 
the passage printed as F11. Passage b follows a summary reference to the Moorish 
invasion of Baetica of 171 (cf. HA [Spart.] Seu. 2.4; Birley, Marcus Aurelius* (London, 
1978), 168; id., The African Emperor: Septimius Severus (London, 1988), 84-5). The 
Bucolic revolt is otherwise described by Dio 71.4, who dates it after the emperor’s 
assumption of the title Germanicus in 172. 

The Bucoli (BouxéAot = herdsmen’) were outlaws who lived in the Delta and had 
a long history of opposing government authority. They are mentioned already in 
Strabo (17.802) and appear in novels as archetypal bandits (particularly in Achilles 
Tatius’ Cleitophon and Leucippe and in Heliodorus’ Aethiopica), a motif that may be 
derived from earlier Egyptian fiction and the memory of historical shepherd-bandits 
in Pharaonic times (I. Rutherford, JHS 120 (2000), 106-21). Dio’s account of the 
revolt of c.172 has elements that recall fictional stereotypes: the rebels, led by a priest 
named Isidorus, tricked a Roman centurion by dressing as women, then killed him 
and sacrificed his companion, whose entrails they ate. They then persuaded the rest of 
the Egyptians to revolt, defeated the Romans in a pitched battle, and threatened 
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Alexandria. Cassius put down the revolt by causing dissension in the enemy ranks and 
defeating them as they quarrelled with each other (so far Dio; on the fictional aspects 
see J. Winkler, JHS 100 (1980), 175-81). Dio clearly indicates that the rebels were 
more than bandits (implied by his description of them as the ‘so-called Boukolor’ — 
ot Kadovpévot Bovxodor); their military organization is also suggested by the 
term bucolici milites in our fragment (a literal translation is difficult: we have tried to 
convey the sense with ‘armed bands of Bucoli’). The episode is discussed by 
A. Baldini, Laiomus 37 (1978), 634-78; M. L. Astarita, Avidio Cassio (Rome, 1983), 
78-89; from the vast literature on bucoli in general see K. Sethe, RE 3 (1899), 1013; 
B. C. McGing, BASP 35 (1998), 159-83; R. Alston in K. Hopwood (ed.), Organised 
Crime in Antiquity (London, 1999), 129-53. 

Once again the tone of the fragment, in both versions, implies, if anything, a 
favourable attitude to Avidius Cassius. Syme (BHAC 1970, 283=HA Papers (1983), 
36) uses this item to show that Marius was used as a subsidiary source by the HA. 


F13 The first part of this passage (=T1) indicates that the second book of Marius’ 
Life of Marcus contained a full account of Cassius’ rebellion, and it is obviously 
possible that it was the main source of the parallel accounts in the HA’s Marcus and 
Auidius Cassius (thus Birley 2687, suggesting that Marius was the source of [Gallic.] 
Auid. Cass. 7.2-9.4 and [Capit.] Marc. 24.5-26.13). The complicity of Faustina is 
stated at [Gallic.] Auid. Cass. 7.1 and at [Capit.] Marc. 24.6 with almost identical 
wording (note especially the phrase Faustina uolente); in both places she is said to 
have despaired of Marcus’ health, and both passages are qualified with ‘as some say’ 
(ut quidam dicunt). The possibility that Marius Maximus is thereby indicated is 
supported by the present fragment, where his statement of her complicity is directly 
reported. The HA here suggests that it was an unjust allegation and that Marius 
was defaming her: but that is because it conflicts with the correspondence between 
Marcus and Faustina that he quotes at length in 9.7—-8 and 9.11-11.8. But this 
correspondence is generally taken to be complete fiction, and the supposed conflict 
with Maximus (and with the main narrative passage in 7.2-9.4, if that is not from 
Maximus) is clearly part of an elaborate game. To deduce from mfamari eam cuptens 
that Marius Maximus had a particular dislike of Faustina, or even of imperial women 
in general, is quite unwarranted. Faustina’s involvement is also asserted by Dio 
(71.22—3; cf. 29.1), and, whether true or not, was probably rumoured at the time and 
evidently widely believed: thus Barbieri, RFJC 82 (1954), 54 n. 1; Syme, BHAC 
(1970), 295 =HA Papers (1983), 38. Syme (l.c.) is nevertheless inclined to attribute all 
the salacious allegations against Faustina in the HA to Marius Maximus. 


F14 Marcus’ clemency towards the family and followers of Cassius is stressed by 
Dio 71.27.3-28.4, 30.1-4, as well as in [Capit.] Marc. 25.5-7; 26.3, 10-13; [Gallic.] 
Auid. Cass. 8.8~9.4, which Birley attributes to Marius Maximus (cf. comm. on F13). 
The thrust of the present passage is that the treatment of the Antiochenes was 
unbelievably lenient. Their only punishment was to have their civic privileges 
restricted by an edict, to be called ‘rebellious’ by the emperor in a private discourse, 
and to be cut out of his Syrian itinerary. No doubt all of this was in Marius; but only 
the word seditiosi, evidently a direct quotation, is explicitly attributed to him. That 
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Marius cited a genuine speech delivered by the emperor apud amicos (at a meeting of 
the consilium principis?) may be doubted; it is more probable that the 44 is referring 
to an invented speech composed by the historian in the time-honoured fashion 
(thus D’Elia, SiudUrb(B) 75.1 (1975), 472). 


F15 The exaggerated and highly coloured language recalls the long list of 
Commodus’ misdeeds at 9.1-11.12, which ends with the statement (11.11): /udum 
semper ingressus est et, quoliens ingrederetur, publicis monumentis indi iussit (She always 
took part in the games, and whenever he did, he ordered it to be inscribed in the 
public records’), which may well be another version of the present fragment, as Birley 
suggests. What follows, in 11.13—12.10, is a list of items from the acta urbis; that this 
catalogue, together with 1.10—2.5 and no doubt much else besides, comes from Marius 
is likely enough (H. Nesselhauf, BHAC (1964-5), 127-41; Birley 2736). It is clear 
from this and the other relevant passages (Tz, F16) that Marius exhibited a passionate 
hatred of Commodus. If anything, Dio was more measured (Molinier, HAC 6 (1998), 
225-6). 


F16 <A specimen of the documentation credited to Marius, which for once the HA 
has quoted in full. It purports to be a record of the acclamations and the senatorial 
sententia issued on 1 January 193, the day after Commodus’ death, and is remarkable 
for its repetitive litany of condemnation and abuse. It appears to express, in the 
most vivid terms, the senate’s joy and relief at the death of the tyrant, and its 
hopes and anxieties at the start of a new reign. The similarity to the events after the 
death of Domitian a century earlier (Suet. Dom. 23) has frequently been noted (e.g. 
J. Carcopino, REA 51 (1949), 269-70; Mazzarino, Pensiero slorico, 2.2, 208-9). The 
question of authenticity is obviously paramount. The occasion is decisively confirmed 
by Dio (73(74).2), who was present in person, and recalls the way the senate 
and people joined together in acclaiming Pertinax and denouncing Commodus; in 
particular, he tells us that the senators wanted to drag Commodus’ body and tear it in 
pieces, as they did his statues, but when informed that it had already been buried they 
had to content themselves with calling him names; instead of Commodus or emperor 
they called him an abomination and a tyrant, and derisive names such as ‘gladiator’, 
‘charioteer’, ‘left-hander’, and ‘cripple’. The fact that these precise terms are not all 
reproduced in the f/4’s version of the acclamations (where he is called gladiator, 
parricida, hostis, carnifex, etc.), that it does not mention the role of the people, and that 
the order of events is not quite the same (for instance, in Dio the denunciations mostly 
follow, rather than precede, the announcement of the burial of Commodus), does not 
invalidate the basic correspondence between the two accounts (pace B. Baldwin, 
Athenaeum 59 (1981), 140-1). It would be more than surprising if there were no 
differences between the accounts of an event recalled by two independent witnesses 
several decades later, even if both had been present. In fact the discrepancies serve 
to confirm the independence of the two versions, and if anything to verify the 
authenticity of both. As for the acclamations themselves, most scholars accept them as 
an authentic record, given the similarities to genuine acclamations documented in 
the Arval acta of 213 (J. Scheid (ed.), Commentarii fratrum arualium quae supersunt 
(Rome, 1998), 284, and comm. ad loc.), and in the gesta senatus of 438 attached to the 
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beginning of the Theodosian Code (CTh. praef. 5-7). Notable examples include te 
saluo salut et securi sumus (18.14, replicated verbatim in act. aru. 213, line 18), and 0 
nos felices te uiso imperante (19.8) with act. aru. 213, line 17: 0 nos felices, qui te 
imp (eratorem) uidemus. The various equivalences are set out in detail by J. M. Heer, 
Der historische Wert der Vita Commodi (Leipzig, 1904), 187-201; Lécrivain, Etudes sur 
l’HA (1904), 73-6. This means that we are dealing with either a genuine document or 
a carefully constructed pastiche by an informed forger. The former option is accepted 
by the great majority of scholars, who disagree only about the ultimate source: an 
honorific inscription according to Heer (169), the acta urbis in the view of J. C. S. 
Smits, Die Vita Commodi und Cassius Dio (Leiden, 1914), 17-20. Forgery, however, is 
advocated by Baldwin (Athenaeum 59 (1981), 141), who follows A. O’Brien Moore 
(RE Suppl. 6. 771) in lumping it together with other documents in the HA, and in 
particular the alleged excerpts from other acclamationes, which are highly suspect, not 
to say obviously fraudulent (HA [Gallic.] Avid. Cass. 13.1-5; [Lampr.] Alex. 6.2—5; 
7.16; 8.2-3; 9.5-6; 10.3; 10.6-8; 11.2; 12.1; 56.9-10; [Capit.] Maximin. 16.3-7; 
26.2-4; [Capit.] Gord. 11.9-10; [Capit.] Max. Balb. 2.10-12; [Pollio] Val. 5.4—-8; 
[Pollio] Claud. 4.3—4; 18.2—3; [Vopisc.] Tac. 4.1-4; §.1-2; 7.1; [Vopisc.] Prob. 11.6—9; 
12.8). But there are crucial differences between our passage and the other acclama- 
tions reported in the HA. First, the others all occur either in ‘secondary’ lives or in 
the largely fictitious lives of the later third-century emperors; our passage is the only 
example in the early series of ‘main’ lives, where documents of any kind are far less 
frequent. Second, the author acknowledges Marius Maximus as his source, and it 
is difficult to imagine why he should have done so if he had not, in fact, taken the 
document from Marius. If he was seeking to make a fabricated document look 
plausible by inventing a suitable source, one would expect him to have cited an official 
record, such as the acta urbis or acta senatus, as the HA does for other, probably bogus, 
citations ([Lampr.] A/ex. 6.1-2; 56.2)—rather than a literary source, particularly one 
that was fashionable reading at the time when, according to current orthodoxy, the 
HA was being composed (Amm. Marc. 28.4.14=T12). In general we are inclined 
to take this passage as a genuine fragment of Marius Maximus, and the document it 
cites as authentic; it thus constitutes an exceptional case, as the only genuine official 
document quoted verbatim in the HA (Hirschfeld, K/. Schr. 689; E. Hohl, SDAW 
Abh. 2 (1953), 18, 43; J. Beranger, BHAC (1984/5), 30; Chastagnol, Histoire Auguste 
(1994), cxx). On acclamations in general see R. J. A. Talbert, The Senate of Imperial 
Rome (Princeton, 1984), 297-302, 309. 

The acclamations in this fragment consist of mocking references to Commodus’ 
obsession with gladiatorial games, and are suffused with the language of the arena, for 
instance ‘dragging on the hook’: the bodies of condemned victims were abused, 
mutilated, and dragged off with hooks. On the other hand, gladiators who fought and 
died well were respectfully carried out on stretchers. “Both symbolic and efficient,’ 
writes D. Kyle, ‘hooks added insult and provided a way to avoid personal contact with 
an obscene body’ (D. Kyle, Spectacles of Death in Ancient Rome (London, 1998), 
156, with full references; NB also 224-8 on Commodus). The mockery of 
Commodus’ gladiatorial pretensions is matched by other ironies in the document. 
The phrase parricida senatus (18.4) is perhaps a deliberate parody of the title pater 
senatus (J. M. Heer, Der historische Wert der Vita Commodi (Leipzig, 1904), 188); but 
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the most striking example is saeuior Domitiano, impurior Nerone (19.2: ‘more savage 
than Domitian, filthier than Nero’), clearly a parody of the phrase felicior Augusto, 
melior Traiano (‘more fortunate than Augustus, better than Trajan’), which according 
to Eutropius (8.5) was a standard formula in senatorial acclamations; that such 
acclamations dated back to the second century is highly likely, and is supported by 
the acta arualia of 213 (line 19: maior Aug(usto), d(i) t(e) s(eruent)!) as noted 
by Peter, Die Scriptores Historiae Augustae (Leipzig, 1892), 221. Another example of a 
contemporary idiom is ad leonem (18.10: ‘to the lion’), the punishment urged by 
the senators for informers, and in particular for one Speratus: this phrase, with 
its striking use of the singular, was a standard chant, as is famously confirmed by 
Tertullian (Apol. 40): statim Christianos ad leonem acclamatur. tantos ad unum? (‘at once 
the cry goes up: Christians to the lion! So many to just one?’). Speratus’ name 
shows slave origin; he and other persons named in the passage are discussed by 
Pflaum, BHAC (1970), 232—6. P. Livius Larensis (20.1) was the learned host of the 
Deipnosophistae (PIR? L 297), and L. Fabius C(h)ilo (ibid.) was a leading politician 
under Severus and Caracalla (PJR’? F 27). Cingius Severus (20.2), suff. before 183, 
was executed by Severus for attempting to assassinate him, HA [Spart.] Sew. 13.9 
(PIR? C 735 (P. M. M. Leunissen, Konsulen und Konsulare in der Zeit von Commodus 
bis Severus Alexander (180-235 n. Chr.) (Amsterdam, 1989), 215). 


F17 For the story of the marriage of Septimius Severus to Julia Domna of Emesa 
(AD 187) cf. HA [Spart.] Seu. 3.9; [Spart.] Geta 3.1 (but claiming that Severus was in 
an ‘optimus locus’), with B. Levick, Julia Domna, the Syrian Empress (London, 2006), 
29-30, suggesting that the horoscope story may have been a post euentum fabrication 
(so too Birley, The African Emperor: Septimius Severus (London, 1988), 75; cf. 41 and 
n. 11 for Severus’ obsession with horoscopes). Dio 78(79).24.1 maliciously describes 
Domna as ‘plebeian’. In fact Elagabalus and Alexander Severus, cousins as the sons 
of the two sisters who were the children of Julia Maesa, Domna’s sister, were in the 
same relationship to Caracalla, that of first cousins once removed, unless the author is 
insinuating that only Alexander and not Elagabalus (as was claimed) was Caracalla’s 
natural son. 


F18 The same story—that Severus was minded to appoint Niger and Albinus as 
his successors in case anything should happen to him—is repeated in HA [Spart.] 
Pesce. Nig. 4.7, and alluded to in [Capit.] Clod. Alb. 6.8 (cf. 10.3 and [Spart.] Sew. 6.9, 
where only Albinus is mentioned). In the Pescennius Niger passage, however, 
Severus’ autobiography is cited as the source (=Severus 100 F2). The most likely 
explanation (as Peter suggested, ad loc.) is that Marius took the story from the 
autobiography, with acknowledgement, and that the HA took it from Marius, citing 
Marius in the one place and the autobiography (at second hand) in the other (thus 
eg. Rubin, Civil War Propaganda (1988), 143). It is not clear whether the following 
section (5) belongs to the citation. On the one hand there is a change of construction, 
with the accusative and infinitive dependent on dicit giving way to a historic infinitive; 
on the other hand the final sentence recalls 6.8, which says that Severus made Albinus 
consul at the time when he was thinking of making him and Niger his successors. 
Albinus was cos. II ord. with Severus at the beginning of 194. It is also unclear how 
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this story of Severus’ supposed plan relates to the report in Herodian (2.15.3, cited 
by HA [Capit.] Clod. Alb. 1.2; cf. 3.7.8) and Dio (73(74).15.1) that in 193 he did in 
fact appoint Albinus as Caesar; this was a trick, we are told, to keep Albinus 
loyal while he dealt with Niger. See Birley, The African Emperor: Septimius Severus 
(London, 1988), 98. 


F19 The passage refers to the battle of Lugdunum, 19 February 197, and its after- 
math. Parallel accounts are given by Dio and Herodian, who differ both from each 
other and from the HA in their reports of Albinus’ death. Dio (75 (76).6—7=Severus 
100 T1) rejects Severus’ own version (but unfortunately without saying what it is) in 
favour of what actually happened (dca dAnOds éyévero), namely that Albinus killed 
himself, and that Severus insulted his body before cutting off his head and sending it 
to Rome to be displayed on a stake. Herodian, on the other hand, says that Severus’ 
soldiers captured Albinus, killed him, and sent his head to the emperor (3.7.2-7). 
These discrepancies confirm the HA’s information that several sources were in play 
here (and notice also Herodian’s comment, at 3.7.6, that contemporary historians all 
gave different figures for the numbers of dead and captured on both sides). Further 
disagreements are interwoven into and alongside the HA’s report of Marius 
Maximus’ version, which must have included not only the augurium but also its 
fulfilment (which is why we have emboldened the relevant parts of §§3—4); but it is not 
clear how his version explained (if indeed it did) Albinus’ half-dead condition, nor 
indeed whether the two alternatives (a wound inflicted by his own hand or by a slave) 
were recorded by Marius Maximus himself. The matter is further complicated by 
other accounts of this event in the A/4. At [Spart.] Seu. 11.6—9 there is a broadly 
similar account to that in [Capit.] C/od. Alb. 9.3-7, but with some additional details 
(Albinus was beheaded when still half-alive ([Spart.] Sew. 11.6), and Severus rode 
his horse over the rest of his body (11.8)); but at [Spart.] Sew. 10.7 we are told that 
Severus received an augury in Pannonia (not in Gaul, as in the present passage) 
that Albinus would neither fall into his hands nor escape, but would die next to water 
(‘uxta aquam). Then at [Spart.] Nig. 9.5 exactly the same details are recorded of 
Pescennius Niger; in his case the prophecy was fulfilled when he was found half-dead 
beside a marsh (9.6). These doublets provide an example of how the HA wilfully 
fabricates stories by spinning out the threads of genuine material—which in this case 
can be identified thanks to the parallel accounts of Dio and Herodian. For a similar 
conclusion see Rubin, Civil War Propaganda (1988), 184: ‘genuine details serve the 
author as raw material for fabrications.’ On the other hand, the view of G. Alfoldy, 
that the Pescennius Niger passages are genuine and the Albinus ones fictitious 
(AAHung 8 (1960), 145-64), is based on a misreading of the texts. 


F20 This passage follows immediately from Fig, and is itself followed by an 
account of how Severus had Albinus’ head paraded on a spear and sent to Rome, 
together with an insulting letter to the senate, while the rest of his body was left to 
decompose and to be torn apart by dogs, before being thrown into the river. The 
same information is found at [Spart.] Seu. 11.6—-9, but in a different order and with 
the additions noted in the commentary on F1g. Birley may well be right to attribute 
the entire assemblage, in both passages, to Marius Maximus; this conclusion is 
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supported by the statement, at [Spart.] Seu. 11.9, that the bodies of Albinus’ wife and 
children (plural: /iberorum) were cast into the Rhone. For the same reason we have 
taken the second sentence of the present passage, which speaks of sons in the plural, 
to be part of the fragment, and have printed it in bold type. 


F21 = The author twice refers to executions arising from paltry accusations ([Spart. ] 
Seu. 14.12-13 and 15.4-6); these passages look like doublets, although only the 
second speaks of men killed for consulting astrologers. Birley includes both in his F28 
of Marius Maximus, which is possible but no more than that. We have printed only 
the final sentence of the second passage, where the reference to Severus’ statements in 
his own defence (on which see comm. on Severus 100 F7) is all that can be confidently 
ascribed to Marius Maximus. 

The identity of Laetus (PIR’ L 69) is problematic (see C. R. Whittaker’s note on 
Herodian (Loeb edn., Cambridge, Mass., 1969), 3.7.3). He is certainly to be dis- 
tinguished from Q. Aemilius Laetus (PJR? A 358), praetorian prefect under 
Commodus and Pertinax, who was put to death by Didius Julianus, and from 
Q. Maecius Laetus (PIR? M 54), who was prefect of Egypt from 200 to 203 and 
subsequently praetorian prefect with Papinian. Most probably he is identical with 
Julius Laetus ({Capit.] Did. Jul. 8.1; PIR’ I 373). In any case he became one of 
Severus’ chief generals, leading the advance guard in the march on Rome in 193 and 
holding a major command in the First Parthian War (Dio 75(76).2.3). He played a 
key role in the battle of Lugdunum, although he was subsequently accused, perhaps 
after his death, of waiting to see which side was winning before making a move: Dio 
75(76).6.8; Herodian 3.7.3-5). He distinguished himself in the Second Parthian War 
(Dio 75(76).9.1-2), but became too popular with the troops and was put to death at 
Hatra by Severus. Dio’s account of this affair (75(76).10.2—3) is significant for two 
reasons: first, because the death of Laetus is recorded immediately after the execution 
of one Julius Crispus for quoting some lines of Virgil (den. 11.371—3, on the futility of 
the war between Aeneas and Turnus); and second, because of Dio’s statement that 
after the execution of Laetus Severus tried to excuse himself by claiming that it had 
been carried out against his will. In other words, Dio’s account is parallel in its 
structure to that of the HA, and corroborates precisely the information the HA 
ascribes to Marius Maximus. 
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Fl Antium (mod. Anzio), an ancient city on the coast of Latium some 50 km due 
south of Rome (Barrington Ailas 43 C4), played a major part in the history of early 
Rome and was incorporated in the Roman state in 338 Bc (Livy 8.14). Asinius 
probably referred to it in his account of this early period (thus Zecchini, ANRW 
2.34.4, 3015, arbitrarily linking the fragment with the defeat of the Volsci in 389 
or with the final capture of the city in 338). The fact that it occurred in book 2 would 
in that case be consistent with the assumption that the work was organized chrono- 
logically (cf. introduction, I. 614). The form ‘Anthium’ is not found in Latin or in 
earlier Greek writers, but is paralleled in Philostr. VA 8.20, Procop. Goth. 1.26.17, and 
Steph. Byz. s.v. Av@eva. The normal ethnic adjective is ‘Antias’ in both Latin and 
Greek texts (e.g. DH 9.56.5—6 and passim), but the form ‘Antianus’ (or ‘Anthianus’, 
here attributed to Quadratus by Steph. Byz.) is also attested elsewhere (e.g. Cic. ep. 
fr. 5.7; CIL 16.3). 


F2_ If the subject here is the Romans (as Jacoby surmised), the fragment would 
presumably refer to the period in the first half of the second century Bc when Roman 
armies were engaged in simultaneous campaigns in Spain and Liguria virtually every 
year, down to 154 when the Oxybii were crushed (cf. comm. on F4). The quotation 
may imply that the Spanish and Ligurian wars were covered in one or two sentences, 
which would fit the theory that the work gave a relatively brief account of the earlier 
centuries. On the other hand, Zecchini (ANRW 2.34.4, 3015-16), while noting 
that the Romans need not be the subject and suggesting the Gauls as a possible 
alternative, argues that the strong conjunction @ dua Kai implies a campaign against 
both Iberians and Ligurians together, and points to the period between 238 Bc and the 
Hannibalic War. 


F3 For the name Oazba, see ps.-Scylax 111 (‘city and harbour’). Zecchini argues 
(ANRW 2.34.4, 3016), against Jacoby (ad loc.), that the reference is to Thapsus, 
the coastal town SE of Carthage (Barrington Atlas 33 H1). For Thapsipolis, see 
H. Treidler in RE 5.1A. 1280. The context is a matter for conjecture; Zecchini (3016) 
opts for the civil war, and Caesar’s decisive victory at Thapsus over the republicans in 
46 Bc; the battle would therefore have been treated in book 12 (cf. introduction, 
n. 11), but this suggestion cannot be certain, and the consequent reconstruction of the 
work’s architecture strikes us as unlikely. 


F4 The Ligurian Oxybii (Barrington Atlas 14 C2) fought against Rome in 154 BC 
when they were defeated by the consul Q. Opimius: Pol. 33.9—10; Livy per. 47. If that 
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was the context of Asinius’ mention of the Oxybii, then the fragment should belong 
in book 5 (see comm. on F2). But the book number in most of the manuscripts is 
L6 (‘fourteen’), although the earliest, the Rehdigeranus graec. 47, has «7 (‘eighteen’), 
which a later hand has corrected to 16! While eighteen cannot be right if there were 
only fifteen books in all (T1), Jacoby pointed out that fourteen makes equally little 
sense if the arrangement of the work was chronological. Zecchini (ANRW 2.34.4, 
3016) suggests that Stephanus wrote 7’(‘eight’), which was then corrupted to vy; and 
thence to 16‘ but if the text is to be emended in order to fit the expected book number, 
we might equally suggest 8’(i-e. ‘four’). 


F5 The work is not specified, but the Thousand-Year History is the only one to 
which this passage can reasonably be assigned. On the death of Pius cf. HA [Capit.] 
Ant. Pius 12.4, which tells a slightly different story (excessive consumption of Swiss 
cheese leading to vomiting and fever); it does, however, close by saying that he ‘turned 
as if to sleep and gave up the ghost’ (conversus quast dormiret, spiritum reddidit). 


F6 The fragment is attributed to Asinius’ Histories, which may signify the 
Thousand- Year History, where a description of Avidius Cassius’ father as an influen- 
tial confidant of Marcus Aurelius could have appeared. But the only other reference to 
Asinius Quadratus in the HA is to the Parthica (F25), and since Avidius Cassius 
played a major role in Verus’ Parthian campaign (see comm. on F17 and F25) the 
present fragment could possibly have been inserted there as a digression (cf. Zecchini, 
ANRW 2.34.4, 3012). It is important to remember, however, that the life of Avidius 
Cassius is one of the most fraudulent in the entire HA, and contains many fictitious 
quotations; this extract must therefore be treated with the gravest suspicion (thus, 
rightly, Peter ad loc.). The main reason for doubt, however, is the fact that the 
father of Avidius Cassius is known to have been the rhetor C. Avidius Heliodorus 
(Dio 71.22.2-3), who served as ab epistulis under Hadrian (Dio 69.3.5) and was 
subsequently appointed prefect of Egypt (Dio 71.22.2; JLS 8910. 2615), probably 
from 137 to 142 (H. G. Pflaum, Les Carriéres procuratoriennes équestres 1 (Paris, 1960), 
251-3, no. 106). This man, who is also mentioned in the HA ({Spart.] Hadr. 15.5; 
16.10), seems far removed from Avidius Severus, the centurion and new man 
described in our fragment, who is widely regarded as a fabrication (E. Klebs, RAM 43 
(1888), 334-9; Syme, Emperors and Biography, 61-2). If so, we may suspect that 
the citation of Asinius Quadratus is also invented; but it remains possible that 
the information attributed to Asinius (and printed in bold) could apply to Avidius 
Heliodorus. There need be no objection to the idea that, after serving as prefect of 
Egypt, Heliodorus returned to Rome and became an influential adviser to Marcus 
Aurelius, and that this information reached the author of the HA, directly or 
indirectly, through Asinius Quadratus. Asinius may also lie behind the statement, 
which is perfectly plausible, that Avidius Cassius’ father lived on and died at the 
beginning of Marcus’ reign. 


F7 The phrase ‘the history concerning the emperor Marcus’ (7 kata tov BaotAda 
Mépkxov ictopia) probably refers not to a separate work (though that cannot be ruled 
out), but rather to the account of Marcus’ reign in the Thousand- Year History (it is 
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hard to see why Peter (ad loc.) thought it could be from the Parthica). The context 
could be the Marcomannic War: the penetration of the Marcomanni into northern 
Italy in 167 would have thrown the strategic importance of Ravenna into greater relief 
(thus Zecchini, ANRW 2.34.4, 3017-18). 

Jacoby shares the view of other scholars (e.g. E. A. Thompson, CQ 38 (1944), 45 n. 
3; detailed arguments now in B. Baldwin, CPh 74 (1979), 57-8) that Zosimus knew of 
Asinius only through Olympiodorus, the author of a history of the western empire 
from AD 407 to 425. It is not entirely clear from the wording whether Asinius is being 
quoted in support of Olympiodorus or against him (nor how precisely 0e7éov, if that 
is the correct reading, should be translated). The latter is more probable, in view of 
yap, which must introduce a justification of what went before (i.e. that Olympiodorus 
was wrong). It is also likely that Olympiodorus’ eccentric version, that Ravenna was 
founded by Remus, could only have arisen after Ravenna had become the imperial 
capital in 402, and could thus be represented as a twin city for Rome (cf. J. Matthews, 
JRS 60 (1970), 88-9). Asinius could not have known of it, and must therefore have 
been cited by Olympiodorus as the authority for the traditional legend that Ravenna 
was a Thessalian foundation (for which cf. Strabo 5.214; Rosenberg, RE 1A. 301). It is 
also likely that Asinius was the source of the information that Ravenna was known as 
Rhene (or Rhune), and the etymological explanation for this (presumably from péw = 
‘flow’). It is much less certain that Asinius described Ravenna as the metropolis of 
Flaminia (this could well have been a gloss by Zosimus), although it is known that the 
district of Flaminia had achieved official status in the second century and eventually 
became a regular province (see J. Weiss, RE 6. 2492-3). 

For all matters concerning this fragment, see F. Paschoud, Zosime (1986), 3.1, 


204-5. 


F8 Agathias’ claim that Quadratus provided very exact information about German 
affairs (rd Ieppavexd) need not entail that he wrote a separate work on them (called 
Germanica). This was suggested by Peter (cxxxxvit), with the further speculation that 
Asinius wrote it for the benefit of Alexander Severus when he was preparing for an 
expedition against the Germans (Jacoby, ad loc., is rightly sceptical; for the view of 
Zecchini, see introduction, I. 615 n. 15). All we can legitimately infer is that what 
Agathias or his source found in Quadratus was better informed than what was avail- 
able elsewhere. For Agathias’ claim that Quadratus was from Italy see introduction, 
I. 613. 

The context of this fragment is a matter for conjecture. The Alamanni (‘All 
Men’—an etymology clearly understood by Quadratus in this fragment) were a 
federation of German peoples living between the upper reaches of the Rhine and 
Danube (Barrington Atlas 12 B4). They are first heard of in the early third century, 
when they were defeated by Caracalla in 213 (Dio 77.13.3; Vict. Caes. 21.2; 
HA [Spart.] Carac. 10.6). They became a serious threat in the 250s, and their name 
even superseded the generic title ‘Germans’, according to HA [Vopisc.] quadr. tyr. 
13.3. Asinius’ description of the Alamanni may come from an ethnographic excursus, 
which would be most suitable at their first appearance in his narrative; but this is 
not absolutely compelling, and it could have occurred as a passing comment at a 
later stage. 
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F9 This town (Gereonium of the Frentani, in Apulia; the exact site is not certain 
(Walbank, Comm. 1. 432)) was Hannibal’s winter quarters in 217-216, and Jacoby 
suggests this as a possible context for the fragment. The name is variously trans- 
mitted: at Livy 22.18.7 the Puteaneus has Gleronum (Alfscheski conjectured 
Gereonium) and Polybius (3.100.3) T'epovviov. Appian’s Tepwria (Hann. 15.66) 
comes closest to the form attributed to Asinius (cf. Zecchini, ANRW 2.34.4, 3017, 
assigning the fragment to book 5 or 6). 


F10 Delminium (see Barrington Ailas 20 E6) is about 50 km inland on a route 
leading from Salonae. The reference is probably to the First Dalmatian War of 
137-155 BC (so Jacoby), in which the place was destroyed by P. Scipio Nasica 
Corculum, cos. 155 (sources in MRR 1. 447-8). The name is given as AdAucov 
(Saiuprov MSS) by Strabo, 7.315. Appian’s spelling AeApiov (the reference is 
Til. 11.000) is shared by Ptolemy 2.16.7, Florus 2.25, and [Victor] wr. il. 44 (Del- 
minium). Quadratus’ 4éAuwov is also found in Frontinus, Strat. 3.6.2 (Delminum; 
cf. CIL 3.3002: Delminenses). Zecchini (ANRW 2.34.4, 3017) suggests that the 
reference is to the Dalmatian War of 157-156 BC, and assigns the fragment, along with 
F4, to book 8. 


F11_ Pelion is on a minor road south of Lake Lychnidos in Macedonia (Barrington 
Atlas 49 C3). The reference may be to an episode in 199 Bc during the Second 
Macedonian War, when P. Sulpicius Galba, attacking the Dassaretii, stormed the 
place (Livy 31.40.4; cf. N. G. L. Hammond, J7RS 56 (1966), 45). Thus Zecchini 
(ANRW 2.34.4, 3017), assigning the fragment to book 6 or 7. 


F12 The tribe mentioned in this fragment are perhaps identical with the Gelae, who 
are mentioned by Strabo (11.508, 510) as one of a group of peoples inhabiting the 
region around the south-western and southern shores of the Caspian Sea (Barrington 
Atlas 90 D3). Since they also included the Parthians, the fragment may have come 
from an account of the origin of the Parthians. We are also inclined to accept 
Meineke’s supplement (ITap@ias), as €6vos on its own looks extremely odd, 
and Stephanus’ normal practice leads one to expect some ethnic or geographical 
specification here. The fragment is from book 1 of Asinius’ Parthica, which may, 
as Jacoby surmised (ad loc.), have included an ethno-geographical introduction. 
Zecchini (4NRIV 2.34.4, 3009) suggests that the Gelae were mentioned in a catalogue 
of Parthian forces, along with the Zobidae (F 14: but it is from a different book!) and 
the Tapurri (F30). 

In another passage, in which he cites the authority of Theophanes of Mytilene 
(FGrHist 188 F4), Strabo appears to place the Gelae, and a neighbouring Scythian 
tribe, the Legae, north of the Caucasus and north-west of the Caspian (Strabo 11.503; 
and see F. H. Weissbach, RE 7.1. 986-7). 


F13 As Jacoby notes, the Moors could only have featured in the Parthica as a section 
of the Roman army, which means that the military narrative began already in book 1. 
Zecchini (ANRW 2.34.4, 3010) assigns the fragment to a muster of Roman 
forces, parallel to the Parthian catalogue (cf. comm. on F 12). Moorish auxiliaries were 
in Dacia in 158 (JLS 2006), and in the East under Marcus Aurelius, Macrinus, and 
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Alexander Severus (Lucian fist. conscr. 31; Dio 78.32; Herod. 7.2.1); a strong fort 
called Castra Maurorum remained as evidence of their presence: Amm. Marc. 18.6.9; 


25.7.9. 


F14 XSwBidar, K. Kretschmer, RE 2A. 770. These people, belonging to the Persian 
province of Parthia in Tabicene on the border of Carmania (Barrington Atlas 3 G4), 
a district of southern Iran with a capital Tabae (now Tebbes), are found in Ptol. 6.5.1. 
For Zecchini’s view of the possible context, see comm. on F 12. 


F15_ It looks very much as if the same passage has been quoted in two different 
places by Stephanus. Only the initial preposition is different, which is hardly signifi- 
cant, and we have therefore followed Jacoby in printing them as two versions of the 
same fragment. The consequence is, however, that in at least one of the two passages 
the book number must be corrupt (a. is cited from book 2, b. from book 6). Zecchini 
ANRW 2.34.4, 3011 assigns the fragment to book 2, and postulates a reference to 
the operations of 161, when M. Sedatius Severianus fell: see A. R. Birley, Marcus 
Aurelius (2nd edn., London, 1987), 121-2. 

The Obareni feature in Pliny nat. 6.42; Ptol. 5.12.4 (with variants of the name). See 
J. Sturm, RE 17.2. 1705; for the ‘Oteni’, in eastern Armenia, south of the Caucasus 
range (Barrington Atlas 88 F 4), see his entry in RE Suppl. 6. 54 s.v. Mornv7, citing 
Eutrop. 8.3: ‘Madena’). 


F16 Pacorus, king of Armenia Major imposed by the Parthians during their 
offensive in 161~2, was a player in L. Verus’ Parthian War, with Artaxata as his 
capital; it was captured by the Romans and he lost his kingdom: Fronto ad Verum 2.1, 
van den Hout 2.126 (Haines 2. 144); see J. Miller, RE 2. 2438-9, no. 5 and PIR’ A 
1566 for problems of identity. This is one of a number of fragments of books 2 
and 3 referring to the Armenian sector; Zecchini (ANRW 2.34.4, 3011) suggests that 
book 2 dealt with Parthian successes in 161-2, and book 3 with the Roman counter- 
offensive in 162-3. 

For Artaxata on the Araxes (Barrington Atlas 89 G1), see Strabo 11.528—9, with 
Baumgartner, RE 2. 130; it survived to appear in Amm. Marc. 25.7.12 and the Tabula 
Peutingeriana. 


F17 For Caesarea Germanicia (Barrington Atlas 67 D1), one of the four cities of 
Commagene, and founded by Antiochus IV in honour of Gaius, see A. H. M. Jones, 
Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces 1 (2nd edn., Oxford, 1971) 264: Euphratensis 
was a diocese of the Byzantine theme of Anatolice (Barrington Atlas 102 G4). 
Germanicia’s place in the campaigns of 163 is elucidated by Zecchini, ANRW 
2.34.4, 3011. Verus arrived in 162 and counter-attacked in the following year. One 
column went north on the Antioch—Taurus route, another under Avidius Cassius 
crossed the Euphrates and fought a decisive battle at Dura Europus. Germanicia 
and Tarsa are stations on the northern route. Zecchini links this and the following 
fragment with F27 as referring to the northern operations, but is uncertain how 
Quadratus ordered the campaigns. 
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F18 For this place in Commagene, see Barrington Atlas 67 G1. The name is Semitic 
(‘stairway’): W. Ruge, RE 3A. 989 on Anatolian homonyms, but the suggested origin 
seems fanciful. For its place in Verus’ campaign of 163, see comm. on F17. 


F19 Phraaspa is tentatively placed by Barrington Atlas (go C3) in Media Atropatene, 
not far west of Gelai. See J. Schmidt, RE 20.1. 737-8, with discussion of the site. 
Zecchini (ANRW 2.34.4, 3012) sees a reference to events of 166, when Avidius 
Cassius advanced into Media. 


F20 Thelamouza has escaped identification: A. Grohmann, RE 5A. 1615. Zecchini 
(ANRW 2.34.4, 3013), following Grohmann (RE 14.2. 2063), thinks of a reference to 
Septimius Severus’ first Parthian campaign, in 195, which was directed towards the 
south (the Scenite Arabs, cf. F22). 


F21 For Gazaca (Pliny nai. 6.42) see Barrington Atlas 90 B3: in Media Atropatene, 
about go km SW of Phraaspa (cf. F19), and, as F. H. Weissbach notes (RE 7.1. 886-7), 
(conveniently) equidistant between Artaxata and Ecbatana. Zecchini (ANRW 
2.34.4, 3013) suggests Severus’ expedition of 195 over the Tigris into Adiabene 
(HA [Spart.] Sev. 9.9) as the context, and would reverse the order of F21 and F22. 

Arrian wrote seventeen books of Parthica; his reference (Jacoby FGrHist 156 F34) 
is to the campaign of Mark Antony in 36 Bc (cf. Dellius 53 F1, and comm.). 


F22 Possibly Maskin (Tell Miskin): see A. Grohmann, RE 14.2. 2063 and 
Barrington Atlas 91 F4, ¢.9o0 km north of Ctesiphon. Cf. F20 above. 


F23 The place name Solyma, and the ethnic Solymus, -i, are attested in Asia Minor 
from Homer onwards (Lycia and Phrygia: e.g. Hom. Od. 5.283; Hdt. 1.173.2; Tac. 
hist. 5.2.14), rather than in Mesopotamia; but Solyma is also used in Latin as an 
abbreviation for Hierosolyma (e.g. Mart. 7.55.7), and the Anatolian Solymi are said 
by Tacitus (l.c.) to have given their name to Jerusalem. However much Quadratus’ 
interpretation of the name was influenced by such literary facts, it looks as if he 
believed that, in the period of the captivity after the destruction of the Temple in 587 
BC, the Jews were settled in a city in Assyria named after their original home. This 
reference back to the exilic period must have occurred in a digression on the origins of 
the place when it appeared in the narrative of the Parthian Wars. Zecchini (ANRW 
2.34.4, 3013) suggests that the context (for this fragment and for F24 and F26) 
was Severus’ second campaign, in 197, in which the Romans marched down the 
Euphrates to Ctesiphon and returned along the Tigris. 


F24 The place is not otherwise known. The context is equally unknowable, but see 
on F23 for Zecchini’s conjecture. 


F25 The author of the HA was probably not alone in taking it for granted that the 
plague was a divine punishment, but says that, in spite of appearances (i.e. the fact 
that it appeared to follow him around), it was not L. Verus but Avidius Cassius (see 
comm. on F6) who was to blame, because he had sacked Seleucia contra fidem. In 
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saying this he was taking issue with Quadratus and the rest of the historians (NB inter 
celeros, not inter altos), who believed that Cassius was justified in storming Seleucia. 
The further implication must be that Quadratus and the others regarded Verus as the 
target of divine retribution, and as responsible for the spread of the plague. The 
fragment may therefore be evidence of hostility to Verus on the part of Asinius 
Quadratus, rather than of a favourable attitude to Avidius Cassius. Admittedly F6 
implies that he had a high regard for Cassius (and certainly for his father), but that 
fragment is not to be relied upon (see comm. ad loc.), and Zecchini’s conjecture 
(ANRW 2.34.4, 3007), that Quadratus’ support for the upstart usurper Philip would 
have made him sympathetic to Cassius, seems far-fetched. For the sack of Seleucia, 
which occurred in 165, see M. Streck, RE 2A. 1183-4. It occurred during the 
southern campaign (cf: comm. on F17), which took Cassius across the Euphrates to 
the Tigris and concluded with the destruction of Ctesiphon as well as Seleucia. 
Zecchini (3012) assigns it to the end of book 3. 

Barnes (Sources of the HA (1978), 108) argues persuasively that the author of the 
HA did not consult Asinius Quadratus directly (as suggested by A. D. E. Cameron, 
JRS 61 (1971), 263), but took the reference at second hand from Ammianus, Marius 
Maximus, or ‘Ignotus’ (see introduction to Marius Maximus (no. 101)). This would 
certainly explain the reference to ‘the rest of the historians’ (cetert). 

The story of how the plague began is paralleled in Amm. Marc. 23.6.24, where 
the source of the outbreak is said to have been a narrow fissure (foramen) rather 
than a gold casket. On the plague see J. F. Gilliam, 47PhA 82 (1961), 225-51; R. J. and 
M. L. Littmann, AJPh 94 (1973), 243-55; and the recent outbreak of articles in 
the JRA: R. P. Duncan-Jones, JRA 9 (1996), 108-36; R. S. Bagnall, JRA 13 (2000), 
288-92; 15 (2002), 114-20; W. Scheidel, JRA 15 (2002), 97-114; J. Greenberg, 
JRA 16 (2003), 419-25. 


¥F26 This fragment is cited from book 9 of an unspecified work, the name of which 
has been either omitted by the author or lost in the course of transmission. If the 
former, we may presume that the Parthica is meant; it is the most obvious possibility 
in any case for a fragment concerned with Armenia, and it seems to be confirmed by 
the statement that “Tigranocerta’ means ‘city of Tigranes’ in the language of the 
Parthyaeans—i.e. the Parthians (cf. Vologesocerta, the city built by the Parthian king 
Vologeses I (c. AD 51—80)). Cf. Strabo 12.539; for the site see Barrington Atlas 89 D3, 
on a tributary of the Tigris; the Parthyaei lived SE of the Caspian, Barrington Atlas 97 
Ci-Dz2. The subject of @«ice (we accept Meineke’s emendation of the received 
w@knoe) must be Tigranes II, who founded the city in 82 Bc. If it is from book 9 of the 
Parthica, it is presumably from a digression and can be added to the list of fragments 
taken from digressions on the origins of peoples and places. Zecchini (ANRW 
2.34.4, 3013-14) places it in the context of either Severus’ invasion of Armenia in 197 
(Herod. 3.9.2) or Caracalla’s campaign in 214-6. 


F27 The people of Carrhae, Barrington Ailas 67 H3; cf. EF H. Weissbach, RF 3. 
698 (Bonchai); Tomaszek 579 (Bochai): see comm. on F17 and F18. The place was 
occupied by the Romans under Verus in their advance in Osrhoene after Edessa. It is 
clear from Stephanus’ wording that the geographical location of the Bonchae had 
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been indicated by Asinius Quadratus. Zecchini (ANRW 2.34.4, 3011 n. 55) is there- 
fore probably right to reject the possibility of a reference to the wars of Severus: 
Stephanus would have taken his citation from the first mention he found. 


F28 Cf. Strabo 16.751; Gindaros in Barrington Atlas 67 D4 is about 90 km NE 
of Antioch in Syria. According to Zecchini (ANRW 2.34.4, 3012), this comes from 
the march of Avidius Cassius on the Euphrates, crossing at Zeugma rather than 
Nicephorium (see F1g above). Jacoby, however, took the fragment to refer to the 
victory of Ventidius Bassus in 38 Bc. If so, it could have been a flashback (so too 
Zecchini, n. 56). 


F29-30 Although these passages are combined into a single fragment by Jacoby, we 
are inclined to follow Peter and to print them separately, because they clearly contain 
different pieces of information which, if they have been correctly cited, must have 
come from different portions of the text, even though they are very closely linked and 
almost certainly represent neighbouring extracts from the same section. This is clear 
from Steph. Byz. s.v. AdvaByvy ... Aris Kat Meorjvyn wvdpacrar (‘Adiabene ... 
which is also called Mesene’). 


F29 We have translated the Greek words of the lemma literally, to reflect the fact 
that Stephanus too has broken it down into its constituent parts, rather than write 
‘Mesopotamia’ (MecomroTapia). 


F30 This fragment occurs in Stephanus’ entry for Messene, the Greek state in 
the Peloponnese, after which he tacks on this note on ‘Mesene’. For Mesene see 
FH. Weissbach, RE 15.1. 1082-95. 


F31 The Tapouroi were situated on the south of the Caspian coast: Barrington Allas 
go G4. Zecchini (ANRW 2.34.4, 3010) regards them as members of the Parthian 
forces; cf. on F5 and F7. 


103 
Aemilius Sura 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The passage has long been recognized as a gloss inserted into Velleius’ text 
(although Alonso-Nufiez, Latomus 48 (1989), 111, thinks that Aemilius Sura was used 
by Velleius). 

Peter accepts the connection between Sura’s chronology and that calculated by 
Eratosthenes and Ctesias, who aligned the beginning of the Olympic games with 
the downfall of the Assyrian empire (cf. Diod. 2.22.2): Sura was following Ctesias’ 
world history from 2185 Bc, which is 1,300 years before Ctesias’ 884, down to the 
defeat of Antiochus in 190, divided into five parts (so Mommsen, RAM 16 (1861), 
283, and Trieber, Hermes 27 (1892), 338), with the defeat of Philip V (197) simply 
included because it was so close to that of Antiochus (Trieber) or as a chronological 
indication (Schanz—Hosius 2. 587). Trieber, 338 n. 1, notes starting points for the 
calculation different from Mommsen’s 190 Bc: C. Miiller’s 129, in Fr. Chronol. 162; 
Reiffenscheid, C. Suetonii Tranquilli praeter Caesarum libros reliquiae (Leipzig, 1860), 
Xvi: AD 85. 


104 
Domitius 


COMMENTARY 


F1 We have inverted the order of these two passages (Fi1b occurs before Fia 
in the OGR) because it is clear that F1b is a slightly different version of part of F 1a; 
and for the same reason we have printed them as alternative versions of the same 
fragment. 

As usual we cannot be certain how much of the passage printed as F 1a is cited from 
Domitius, but in line with our usual practice we have emboldened all of the reported 
speech dependent on dacet. The reference to the prophecy of Delian Apollo is 
unexpected and perhaps a sign of greater than usual concision, or summarizing, in the 
text. The stagna are not identifiable at Lavinium, though that does not mean that 
there is a confusion here with Ostia. DH 1.55.1 has spontaneous springs of fresh 
water, which were sacred to the sun, perhaps another aspect of Apollo’s presence here. 
The story of Aeneas bathing provides an etymology for Lavinium (from /auare), a 
unique and surprising deviation from the usual tradition in which the name is 
taken from Lavinia (as in OGR 13.4 (=Cato 5F 10); cf. DH 1.59.3; Virg. Aen. 12.194; 
Liv, 1.1.11). But it is a necessary consequence of the chronology presupposed in the 
passage, where the city is founded before the deal with Latinus (tum deinde ... ). 
On the prodigy of the ‘two seas’, in general see W. Ehlers, MH 6 (1949), 173; 
W. Suerbaum, in Festschr. EF Egermann (Munich, 1985), 89-104, and in Filologia e 
forme letierarie, Studi... F Della Corte 2 (Urbino, 1987), 2. 487-506. 

Both 1a and 1b refer to the table-eating prodigy. The version they give is 
also recorded as a variant by DH 1.55.3. While most sources, including Virgil 
(Aen. 7.107-34), make the Trojans place their food on round pieces of bread (for their 
exact nature see Horsfall, Comm. 114 on line 109), DH and Domitius offer the 
alternative version, that the ‘tables’ were made of apium/caéAwwov—probably celery 
(thus Horsfall, Comm. 112) rather than parsley, although the matter is far from 
certain, and one can only imagine how either plant might have been used in practice. 
In essence the story is a classic example of a ‘foundation-prodigy’—that is, a divine 
sign revealing the site of a settlement, often fulfilling the prophecy of some unlikely 
event (Cornell, RAC 12 (1983), 1131-2), in this case the moment when the Trojans 
‘eat their tables’. The prophecy is uttered by Cassandra in Lycophron (A/ex. 1250), by 
Celaeno the harpy in Virgil (den. 3.256—7), at Dodona according to Varro (Serv. ad 
loc.), but here it is attributed to Delian Apollo (cf. Virg. Aen. 3.162). It is generally 
agreed that in origin the story was an aition for the practice of consuming pieces 
of bread called mensae (‘tables’) in the cult of the Penates at Lavinium (Serv. (DS) Aen. 
1.257 and 7.111; E. L. Harrison, PLLS 5 (1985), 140-1). In that case the variant 
involving celery/parsley is extremely mysterious. In general on the prodigy and its 
variants see B. Grassmann-Fischer, Die Prodigien in Vergils Aeneis (Munich, 1966), 
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39-53; W. Ehlers, MH 6 (1949), 166-8; Harrison, PLLS 5 (1985), 131-64; Horsfall, 
Comm. 112-14 

Although the amount of land varies dramatically, several sources have the Romans 
taking a plot of land from Latinus; see Cato 5 F5 (2700 iugera); cf. Sisenna 26 F2, 
both cited by Serv. Jen. 11.316; Solinus 2.14 (cf. Cassius Hemina 6 F8) (500 iugera, as 
here); DH 1.59.1 and App. reg. 1.1.1 give much higher figures (for discussion see 
on Cato 5 F5). Latinus is king of the Aborigines in the pre-Virgilian tradition 
(e.g. DH 1.9.3), but Virgil implicitly substitutes Latini/Laurentes (e.g. den. 7.151), in 
this perhaps following Ennius (22 Sk.). See further on Cato 5 F63. 


F2 See on Aufidius 17 F1. 


105 
Egnatius 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The story of Remus’ death at the hands of his brother is so familiar that it is easy 
to forget that the surviving accounts show a great deal of variation in detail. Cassius 
Hemina 6 F14 says that the two kings were given equal imperium to arrange the 
kingship between them; but this must refer to an agreement formed before the 
foundation (as in OGR 23.1 with Richard’s note; and see comm. on Hemina 6 F 14). 
Several sources appear to report a period of joint rule before the foundation (Conon 
FGrHist 26 F 1.48; Serv. Aen. 6.777), and some to suggest that the city was founded by 
both brothers jointly: this would seem to be the implication of texts that refer to 
‘founders’ in the plural (Diod. 37.11.1 (‘Oath of Drusus’); Strabo 5.229; CIL 6.33856: 
and see Wiseman, Remus, 5~7); but in most cases the killing of Remus takes place 
shortly afterwards. The only area of disagreement is whether he died just before, 
just after, or during the actual foundation. No source hints at a prolonged period of 
joint rule once the city is founded. Egnatius’ version is therefore dramatically and 
eccentrically heterodox in denying the murder altogether and even suggesting that 
Remus outlived his brother. How this was demonstrated is not recoverable, and one is 
bound to suspect, either that the author of the OGR has misunderstood something, or 
that the fragment belongs to a school exercise, or rhetorical game, of the type familiar 
from later Greek mythography; cf. e.g. Dio Chrysostom or. 11, suggesting that Hector 
killed Achilles, not the other way around (or. 11.96-7), or that Troy did not fall 
(or. 11.122—4; see A. Cameron, Greek Mythography in the Roman World (Oxford, 
2004), 136). 


107 
M. Octavius 


COMMENTARY 


Fl The story of Aeneas’ interrupted sacrifice is found elsewhere and represents the 
standard aetiology for the custom of sacrificing capite uelato. DH 12.16.1—3 (exc. 22) 
has an identical account, with the added detail that the interloper was either Odysseus 
on his way to the oracle at Avernus or Diomedes coming as an ally to Daunus. 
Plutarch (mor. 266C) makes Diomedes the enemy. Festus 432 locates the sacrifice at 
Lavinium (in litore Laurentis agri), with Ulysses the enemy and Venus the recipient of 
the sacrifice (in DH it is ‘to one of the gods’—7vux Bewv). Aeneas himself tells 
Dido that Helenus had instructed him and his descendants to veil their heads when 
sacrificing in case of enemies (Virg. Aen. 3.405-7; cf. 3.545-7); the Servian commen- 
taries have a variety of comments. DS suggests either Ulysses or Diomedes; Servius 
has the story that Diomedes and Ulysses wanted to return the Palladium, but gave it 
to the family of the Nautii because Aeneas had turned his back and was sacrificing 
with his head veiled (cf. Serv. Aen. 2.166, citing Varro (= Varro 52 F3); 3.545). A scene 
of Aeneas sacrificing with his head veiled is said to be represented in this pose on 
the Ara Pacis (outer west front, south side), but this has been challenged (in general 
E. Simon, Ara Pacis Augustae (Tiibingen, 1967), 23-4; difficulties and challenges: 
J. Elsner, JRS 81 (1991), 50-61; P. Rehak, Ari Bulletin 83 (2001), 190-208). 


F2 A major problem here is to decide how much of the text is being attributed to 
Octavius and Macer. The fact that it is a double citation is a further complication. We 
have emboldened the sentences in oratio obliqua dependent on /radunt in §5, and the 
whole of §§6—7 (the construction changes in §6, but there is a good chance that §§6-7 
are also part of the fragment (see below)). The version that the rapist (and father 
of the twins) was Amulius himself occurs also in DH 1.77.1 and Plut. Rom. 4.3, both 
with the added detail that Amulius had dressed in full armour in order to frighten 
Rhea. This clearly suggests an attempt to rationalize the legend that she was raped by 
Mars. Such rationalizations are known to have been characteristic of Licinius Macer 
(27 F1—2 and comm.). The story in §7, that Numitor ordered other children to be 
substituted for the twins, whom he gave to Faustulus, occurs also in DH 1.84.2, and is 
also a rationalization, because it presupposes that Romulus and Remus were not 
rescued by a she-wolf but handed over directly to Acca Larentia, the wife of Faustulus, 
who was a prostitute (/upa). This version follows in DH’s account (1.84.4—5), and we 
know that it was propagated by (among others) Licinius Macer (27 F1). This would 
suggest that OGR 19.6-7 also belong to the fragment and are rightly attributed 
to Licinius Macer. It is not guaranteed that they were also in Octavius; this is one of 
the problems of double citations. But the two fragments of Octavius both contain 
stories or variants that are attested elsewhere, and provide a good illustration 
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of Momigliano’s point (Secondo contributo, 165-6) that the author of the OGR, 
unlike forgers such as Ptolemaeus Chennus, ps.-Plutarch (author of the Parallela 
Minora), and Fulgentius, quotes his authorities ‘for traditions which are normally 
to be found in other ancient sources’. On this see further C. J. Smith, BJCS 48 
(2006), 97-136. 


108 
Rubellius Blandus 


COMMENTARY 


F1 See commentary on Claudius Quadrigarius 24 F93. 


109 
Anonymus 1 (POxy 2088) 


COMMENTARY 


[ Note. When preparing this fragment for publication, Hunt consulted H. Stuart Jones 
and H. M. Last. The former in turn consulted De Sanctis, whose reply, dated 30 
September 1925 and incorporating suggestions made by Castiglioni, Pasquali, 
and Rostagni, has been discovered and published by Traina (391-3). Hunt (114) 
acknowledged these ‘valuable suggestions’, but De Sanctis’ letter makes it clear, as 
Hunt himself does not, that a number of Hunt’s supplements and comments in fact 
derive from De Sanctis’ letter (nor did Hunt indicate that De Sanctis had written to 
Stuart Jones rather than himself). In our apparatus, which expands and corrects that 
presented by Traina (395), we give the credit as it is due (we include, for the sake of 
completeness, the supplements of Castiglioni, BFC 35 (1928/9), 212-13, even though 
he describes them as a /usus). It should be stressed that the Italian scholars had only a 
provisional transcription of the papyrus available (cf. Castiglioni, 212; Traina, 394)]. 


The text is presented according to the conventions of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri series 
(see the ‘Notes on the Method of Publication and Abbreviations’ near the beginning 
of each volume), except that we do not indicate (by a subscript dot) partly legible 
letters. In the apparatus, if the position of the square brackets differs from that in our 
text, it is that given by the scholar cited. 

This papyrus fragment, written in the early second century AD, describes measures 
taken by the sixth king of Rome, Servius Tullius. It falls into four parts: (i) lines 1-7 
the centuries; (11) lines 8-10 military matters; (iii) lines 11-14 pagi and tribes; (iv) lines 
14-17 Roma quadrata. 

The identity of the author is quite uncertain, though the apparent statement (see 
further below) in lines 5—6 that Servius created all the centuries which existed at the 
time of writing implies that he pre-dates the /ex Valeria Cornelia of AD 5, which 
created the first ten destinatio centuries (Crawford, Roman Statutes, 37-8, p. 519). 
That would seem to rule out Grandazzi’s otherwise attractive identification of the 
author with Claudius (MEFRA 105 (1993), 508-11); and if Pliny’s, rather than 
Jerome’s, date for Fenestella is accepted (see I. 490), that would virtually exclude 
Stuart Jones’ suggestion of that historian (Castiglioni (BFC 35 (1928/9), 212-13) says 
that he too had thought of Fenestella, but had been dissuaded by De Sanctis). 
Heichelheim’s notion (repeated in Seider’s heading) that we have a fragment of Cato’s 
Origines is absurd: it reads like a piece of Latin of the Ciceronian or Augustan age, and 
bears no resemblance whatsoever to the style of Cato. Piganiol saw that, and thought 
of L. Aelius Tubero (he did not identify /initumis belligerabat and pagis cogebatur as 
Ciceronian clausulae, as Traina (396) claims: he said that Cicero would have avoided 
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these rhythms). Hunt’s idea that the parallel between lines 2-4 and Festus 184 (see 
below) points to Verrius Flaccus is quite without force; in any case, as Hunt admitted, 
we would have to posit a work other than the De uerborum significaiu, with which the 
fragment as a whole is quite inconsistent. If line 16 contains a reference to the temple 
of Apollo on the Palatine (see below), we have a terminus post quem of 28 BC, the date 
of dedication of the temple. Two parallels between the fragment and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus are noted below, but these can tell us nothing about the identity of the 
author, or indeed of his chronological relationship to Dionysius. 

Nor can it be determined whether the author was a historian or an antiquarian. De 
Sanctis (see Traina 392) thought that rex in line 8 pointed to the latter, since the word 
would not have been used if the fragment came from a historical account of the regal 
period as a whole. Since Servius has already been mentioned (we cannot, of course, 
tell whether vex was added there also), the argument is of no force: the writer could 
have had the affectation of repeating name and office. 

The only item of lexicographical note is be/ligerabat in line to. The verb occurs five 
times in Plautus, at Ennius ann. 195 V=184 Sk., rhet. Her. 4.16, Cic. p. red. ad Quir. 
19, Hirt. Gall. 8.55.2, Livy 21.16.4, and three times in Tacitus. Goodyear (Comm. 
2. 201) reasonably describes it as a ‘mild archaism’, but manifestly nothing follows 
about the date of our author. (The orthography of finitumis (also line 10) is found in 
MSS a number of times; cf. TLL 6.1.799.68 ff.) 

In what follows we do no more than explain briefly the historical issues raised by 
the fragment; in particular, with a few exceptions, we do not attempt to discuss the 
merits of the various supplements or emendations proposed. 

(i) Lines 2~7. There can be no doubt that the whole of this section concerns 
the centuries of the comitia centuriata, the creation of which is always credited to 
Servius Tullius (see Thomsen, King Servius, ch. 5). Traina’s attempt (403-6) to take 
lines 5—7 to refer to gromatical centuriation is most implausible (he does not comment 
on lines 2-4, where sent[entiam] is inevitable and in sua centuria ferre must refer 
to voting; for ferre of voting cf. TLL 6.1.547.37 ff., OLD, s.u. 27; for sententiam ferre of 
the comitia cf. Cic. agr. 2.26, Balb. 34). 

Festus 184 s.u. mi quis sciuit talks of a century where those who had not voted in their 
own century could vote, and De Sanctis (cf. Traina 391) saw the parallel between 
this and lines 2-4 of the papyrus. Though the restoration privaretur in line 5 can 
by no means be regarded as certain, [m7si si quis (for the pleonastic isi si cf. Kiihner— 
Stegmann 2. 417, Hofmann—Szantyr 668), in sua and the use of /ferre are strong 
parallels. 

It is, for the interpretation of our text, of no consequence whether Mommsen 
(Staatsr. 3. 286) was right to deny the historicity of the century (he also, certainly 
wrongly, denied that of the century of capite censt). Nicolet’s interpretation (MEFRA 
113 (2001), 723-34) of Festus as referring to those who had been placed in the aerari 
by the censors is implausible; he may, though, be right to deny that 7 quis sctuit 
is meant by Festus as the name of the century and to take it merely as the lemma, with 
est centuria meaning ‘there is a century’. 

De Sanctis rightly observed that lines 5~7 are polemical in tone. The author 
apparently claims that all the centuries which existed at the time of writing were 
created by Servius, and that no centuries existed before him. The first claim would 
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appear to deny that the later organisation of the comitia centuriata differed from that 
established by Servius (Cic. rep. 2.39, Livy 1.43.12), the second that three equestrian 
centuries had been established by Romulus, a further three by Tarquinius Priscus 
(Cic. rep. 2.36, Livy 1.13.8, 36.7-8, DH 3.71.1 (though at 4.18.1 Dionysius appears to 
make Servius responsible for the creation of all the equestrian centuries)). Since 
Romulus’ three centuries carried the names of his tribes, it is likely that L[uceres 
should be read in line 8. 

(ii) Lines 8—ro refer to Servius’ army and wars (cf. Livy 1.42.2-3, Thomsen, King 
Servius, 288-90). sti must be the beginning of some case of stipendium, but it is 
uncertain whether the reference is to military pay or the years of service required of a 
citizen. If the former, the author is again at variance with other writers— Livy 4.59.11 
and Diodorus 14.16.5 date the introduction of stipendium to 406 (Varr.). 

(iii) Lines 11-14. It is unclear whether the author is describing merely the creation 
of the four urban tribes (Piganiol’s guadr|upertito in line 11 is highly probable), the 
only ones mentioned by Livy (1.43.13) in his account of Servius, or that of the rural 
tribes as well, described by Fabius (1 Fg), Cato (5 F17), and Vennonius (13 F2). 
(Heichelheim’s supplement, giving a reference to twenty-six rural tribes, is based on 
a quite uncertain emendation of the very corrupt passage of Dionysius (4.15.1) which 
cites these fragments; see commentary on Fabius 1 Fg.) See further L. R. Taylor, 
loting Districts of the Roman Republic (Rome, 1960), 4-6; E. Gabba, Athenaeum 39 
(1961), 105; G. Pieri, L Histoire du cens (Paris, 1968), 20; Brunt, /M 632 n. 4; Cornell, 
Beginnings, 175-6. 

It is, in any case, clear from primoque in pago in line 14, which must refer to Roma 
quadrata, that the pagi are not exclusively in the countryside (though it is not certain 
that the author identifies the urban tribes with pagi, as held by Piganiol (376) and 
Magdelain). De Sanctis (paraphrased by Hunt) thought that the author was taking an 
unusual view of the relation between pagani and montani: he was presumably thinking 
of the apparent distinction between the two at Cic. dom. 73 and, if Mommsen’s 
montium is right, comm. pet. 30. Since, however, we know of a pagus montanus and a 
pagus Auentinensis, and a pagus primus is mentioned on an inscription found on the 
Caelian ((LERP 701), it is far from clear that such a distinction was normal; see 
LTUR 4. 8-12. 

In the official order of the tribes the Suburana came first (cf. Taylor, Voting 
Districts, 69), but DH 4.14.1 places the Palatina first. 

(iv) Lines 15-17. It seems that Roma quadrata was used in two different senses, 
one referring to the Palatine as a whole, the other to a monument inside the area of 
the temple of Palatine Apollo (Festus 310-12, citing Ennius ann. 157 V=150 Sk.). 
The two appear to be conflated at Solinus 1.17—18, and if mis (the first letter is 
indubitably n, not 1) is to be supplemented [Apol/i]nis, our author will have done the 
same. What is more, Roma quadrata is normally ascribed to Romulus, and it would 
seem that, as with the equestrian centuries, the author has transferred the credit to 
Servius (Coarelli’s attempt to avoid this conclusion by supplementing the papyrus 
to provide a reference back to Romulus is not only speculation, but also ignores 
what is actually legible). See Skutsch, Ennius, 306-8; Coarelli, LTUR 4. 207-9; 
A. Mastrocinque, MEFRA 110 (1998), 681-97; F. Coarelli, Palatium (Rome, 2012), 
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110 
Anonymus 2 


COMMENTARY 


We include here some comments on individual words and phrases. 


Recto 

1.2 praefecti. Probably Seleucid provincial governors. 

1.4 Diels suggested Antioch[us rex. 

1.5 ge|nerts despecti. Perhaps a reference to a subject people of the Seleucids. 

l.g Crénert suggested sub dicijone Antiochi. 

1. 10 ualidio[r. If 0 is correct, there is no alternative to a case of the comparative: 
no other Latin word begins walidi- (the comparative of walidus occurs twelve times 
in Livy). What survives, however, is compatible with -g[ue. (Diels suggested ualidi- 
[que elephanti, but though elephants were a prominent part of the Seleucid army at 
Magnesia (Livy 37.40—44.2), they would not have been mentioned at this point of the 
narrative.) 


Verso 

l. 2 Q rex. Q. is apparently corrupt, since it must be taken as a praenomen 
(the fragment contains no other abbreviations), while rex is surely either Antiochus 
or Eumenes (there is no Q. Marcius Rex known at this time). Cronert suggested 
c[oactus: hieme refers to the winter of 190/89, mentioned by Livy at 37.31.2, 37.32.14, 
and 37.37.4, but not as a factor determining Antiochus’ actions. 

1.3 caue. We have taken -ve as a suffix, since it is hard to see how the imperative of 
cauere could fit the context. 

ll. 3-4 pactt ... Romanu[. The reference is probably to Antiochus’ attempt to 
negotiate peace before the battle of Magnesia (Pol. 21.13~-15, Livy 37.34—6; for other 
sources see Briscoe, Comm. 2. 338). 

1.6 equilt. Some form of eqguites seems inevitable. 

ll. 8g There is no alternative to Thraciam (despite Grenfell and Hunt’s state- 
ment ‘the letter after the doubtful C does not appear to be I’) atque, and it is likely 
that the following word was Chersonesum: the reference will be to L. Scipio’s march to 
Asia (cf. Livy 37.33.3-4; thus Crénert, though his belief that cum auxiliis followed 
Chersonesum immediately and that the length of the lines could therefore be deter- 
mined is quite unjustified). cum is inevitable; the reference may be to Eumenes’ arrival 
at the Roman camp (Livy 37.37.43 see above). 
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Chronological Table of mythical and historical events recorded in the fragments and in selected 
testimonia (where the testimonia refer to datable events recorded in the lost historical works). 
Cases where the date or the reference is uncertain are marked with a question mark. Doubtful 
or spurious fragments are enclosed in brackets. 


EVENTS BEFORE THE ARRIVAL OF AENEAS IN ITALY 


Reign of Saturn: Hemina 6 F1; Nepos 45 F2 
Rome known as Valentia before the arrival of Evander: Ateius Philologus 51 Fr 


Arrival of Evander in Italy: Fabius Pictor 1 F27; (Cincius 2 Fg); Cato 5 F3; 
Gellius 14 Fi2 


Foundation of Tibur: Cato 5 F61 

Reign of Evander: (Cincius 2 F10); Hemina 6 F2-3 

Hercules in Italy: Fabius Pictor 1 T7; Hemina 6 F3; Gellius 14 F17 
Birth of Helymus, king of Sicily: Fabius Pictor 1 F28 

The Trojan horse: Tubero 38 F1; Hyginus 63 Fr5 


Flight of Aeneas (and Antenor): Hemina 6 F6-7; Sisenna 26 F1; Lutatius 
32 F8; Atticus 33 Fi 

The voyage of Aeneas: Postumius 4 F3; Acilius 7 F8; Piso 9 F3; Tuditanus 
10 Fs; (?) Sisenna 26 F140; Lutatius 32 F2, (F12) 

Diomedes passes the Palladium to Nautes, a companion of Aeneas: Varro 52 F3 

Arrival of Philoctetes in S. Italy: Cato 5 F64 


FROM THE ARRIVAL OF AENEAS TO THE FOUNDATION OF ROME 


Arrival of Aeneas in Latium: Fabius Pictor 1 T7, F1, F3; Cato 5 F4—5, 10; 
Hemina 6 F8; Fabius Servilianus 8 F1; Sisenna 26 F2; Lutatius 32 F3; 
Domitius 104 F1; Octavius 107 F1 

Foundation of Capua by Capys: Coelius 15 F61 

Foundation of Politorium by Polites: Cato 5 F65 

Death of Amata: Fabius Pictor 1 F2; Piso 9 F4 

Wars between Trojans and Latins, Rutulians, and Etruscans (including deaths of 
Latinus, Turnus, Aeneas, and Mezentius): Postumius 4 F4; Cato 5 F6—12, 63; 
Sisenna 26 F3; Lutatius 32 F4 

Foundation of Alba Longa: Annales Maximi F 1; (Cincius 2 F7); Cato 5 F12, 73; 
Tubero 38 F2 

The first foundation of Rome: (Annales Maximi F7) 

Struggle between Iulus and Silvius: Annales Maximi F2; Gellius 14 Fig 

(c.1133 BC) Foundation of Ameria: Cato 5 F55 


Homer and Hesiod active, 160 vears after the fall of Troy: Hemina 6 Fo; 
but Nepos dated Homer 160 years before the foundation of the city: Nepos 
45 Fr 

Tiberius Silvius: (Cincius 2 F6); Lutatius 32 F5 
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Death of Aremulus Silvius: Annales Maximi F3; Piso 9 F48; Aufidius 17 Fi; 
Domitius 104 F2 

Amulius and Numitor: Antias 25 F1 

Death of Milo of Croton, a victor in the first Olympic games (776 gc): (Nepos 
45 Fo) 

The birth and upbringing of Romulus and Remus: Fabius Pictor 1 T7, F4, 
F29; Cincius 2 F1; Cato 5 F14; Piso 9 F5; Vennonius 13 F1; Antias 25 Fa; 
Macer 27 F1; Tubero 38 F3 

Origin of the Lupercalia: Acilius 7 F1; Antias 25 F2 

Shrine of Lares Grundiles: Hemina 6 F14 

Augural contest between Romulus and Remus: Macer 27 F4 

Death of Remus: Macer 27 F3 

Remus survives the quarrel, and outlives Romulus: Egnatius 105 Fy 


The foundation of the city: Fabius Pictor 1 T7, F'5; Cincius 2 F2; Cato 5 F13; 
Lutatius 32 Fg; Atticus 33 F2; Nepos 45 F3 


ROMULUS 


The Asylum: Piso 9 F6 

Rape of the Sabine women: Fabius Pictor 1 F6; Gellius 14 F1; Antias 25 Fs; 
(Pliny 80 Fg) 

War between Romans and Sabines: Fabius Pictor 1 F7; Cincius 2 F3; (Cato 
5 T8); Piso 9 F7—-8; Gellius 14 F3, 4(?), 5 

Institution of the Celeres: Antias 25 F4 

Twelve-month calendar introduced: Macer 27 Fro; Fenestella 70 F5 

Institution of Nundinae: Tuditanus 10 F6 


Intercalation introduced: Macer 27 F11 (cf. Hemina 6 F21; Tuditanus 10 F 1, 
under 450 BC) 


Foundation of the Brumalia festival: Macer 27 F12 

Death of Titus Tatius: Macer 27 Fg 

Acca Larentia leaves her property to Romulus: Antias 25 F3; Macer 27 F2z 
Character of Romulus: Piso g F1o 


Interregnum on the death of Romulus: Annales Maximi F 4 


NUMA POMPILIUS 
Foundation of religious cults and practices: Hemina 6 F16—17; Piso 9 F11, 
(F 47); Gellius 14 F21; Antias 25 F6—-7 
Numa summons Jupiter to earth to learn how to expiate thunderbolts: Antias 
25 F8 
Numa procures thunderbolts: Piso 9 F12 


Burial of Numa’s Pythagorean books: Piso 9 F14; Antias 25 Fg (cf. Hemina 
6 F37; Tuditanus ro F3; Antias 25 F57—8, under 181 Bc) 


Death of Numa: Piso 9 F13; Gellius 14 F22 
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TULLUS HOSTILIUS 


War between Rome and Alba Longa: Cato 5 F15 

(?) Institution of quaestors: (?) Fenestella 70 F7 

Archilochus achieves fame as a poet at the time of Tullus Hostilius: Nepos 
45 F4 

Demaratus, a refugee from the tyranny of Cypselus of Corinth (and father of 
Tarquinius Priscus), arrives in Italy: Nepos 45 F8 

Death of Tullus: Piso 9 F15 


ANCUS MARCIUS 


The name Ancus: Antias 25 F18 
Arrival in Rome of Tarquinius Priscus: Gellius 14 F23; Macer 27 F'13 


The story of Acca Larentia: Cato 5 F16 (cf. Antias 25 F2-3 and Macer 27 Fa, 
where Acca Larentia is the stepmother of Romulus and Remus) 


TARQUINIUS PRISCUS 


The birth and boyhood of Servius Tullius: (Annales Maximi F8); Antias 25 F20 
Human head unearthed on the Capitol: (Fabius Pictor 1 F30); (Antias 25 F69) 


Foundations of the Capitoline temple established: Cato 5 F18; Antias 25 Fig 
(but cf. Fabius Pictor 1 Fr2 and Piso g F19, below under Tarquinius 
Superbus) 


Sons left by Tarquinius Priscus: Fabius 1 F8; Piso 9 F18 


SERVIUS TULLIUS 
Creation of tribes: Fabius Pictor 1 F9; Cato 5 F17; Vennonius 13 F2; Anon. 
1 109 Fx 
The census: Fabius Pictor 1 Fro; Piso 9 F16; Tubero 38 F4 
Institution of Nundinae: Hemina 6 F18 
Silver coinage introduced: Varro 52 F1 
Longevity of Arganthonius of Tartessus (d. c.340 BC): Pollio 56 F1 
Death of Arruns: Fabius Pictor 1 F11 


TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS 


Construction of sewers: Hemina 6 Fig 

Construction of the Capitoline temple: Fabius Pictor 1 F12; Cato 5 F'18; Piso 
5 Fig (but cf. Antias 25 Fr9, above under Tarquinius Priscus) 

The sons of Tarquinius Superbus: Fabius Pictor 1 F13 

Marriage of king’s daughter to O. Mamilius (?): Piso 9 F17 

L. Junius Brutus: Postumius 4 F2 


Rape of Lucretia (?): Piso 9 F21 
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THE REPUBLIC TO THE BATTLE OF ACTIUM 


(Note: all dates are Bc, and before 300 all are Varronian) 


509 


508 

500S or 4908S 
504 (?) 

503 

¢.500 

499 (or 496) 
498 

494 


492 


490 
488 
After 488 
486 
471 


464 
461 
458 
450 


445 
444 
440-439 


439 


434 
428 
¢.400 
399 
396 
3908S 


out 
399 


Banishment of L. Tarquinius Collatinus: Piso g F20 
Institution of Nundinae: (Tanusius Geminus 44 F 4) 


The siege of Rome by Porsenna: Hemina 6 F20; Piso 9 F22 

Houses built at public expense for the Valerii: Antias 25 F21; Hyginus 63 F1 
First secular games: Antias 25 F22 

First ovation: Macer 27 F14 

Dedication of shrine of Diana at Aricia: Cato 5 F36 

Battle of Lake Regillus: Piso 9 F23; Gellius 14 F24; Macer 27 F16 
Institution of the dictatorship: Macer 27 F15 


First secession of the plebs: Piso 9 F24 
First tribunes of the plebs elected: Tuditanus 10 F7; Atticus 33 F3 


Embassy to Sicily to buy corn: (Annales Maximi Fg); Gellius 14 F25; Macer 
27 F17 

First Roman games: Fabius Pictor 1 F14—15; Gellius 14 F26; Coelius 15 F48 

Coriolanus’ march on Rome: (Cato 5 T8) 

The fate of Coriolanus: Fabius Pictor 1 F16; Atticus 33 Fs. 

Temple of Fortuna Muliebris: (Annales Maximi F 10) 


Increase in number of tribunes from two to five: Piso 9 F25 
Foundation of Capua and Nola by the Etruscans: Cato 5 F52 


Roman campaigns against the Aequi: Antias 25 F23 
Exile of Caeso Quinctius (Annales Maximi F 11) 
Lucius Mamilius of Tusculum receives Roman citizenship: Cato 5 F25 


Intercalation introduced by Decemviri: Hemina 6 F21; Tuditanus ro Fr (cf. 
Macer 27 F11, under Romulus) 


The consuls fence off the Lacus Curtius in the Forum: Lutatius 32 Fr1 
Treaty with Ardea and election of suffect consuls: Macer 27 F18 


L. Minucius named in the linen books as prefect of the corn supply for both 
years: Macer 27 Fig 


Attempted coup of Sp. Maelius: Cincius 2 F4; Piso 9 F26 
Exile of Servilius Ahala: (Annales Maximi F11) 


Identity of the consuls: Antias 25 F24; Macer 27 F20; Tubero 38 F8 

Consulship of A. Cornelius Cossus and T. Quinctius Poenus: Macer 27 F21 

Eclipse of the sun: Annales Maximi F5 

Lectisternium: Piso 9 F27 

Melpum in N. Italy destroyed by the Gauls on the day that Camillus captured 
Veii: Nepos 45 Fro 

Causes of the Gallic invasion (?): Cato 5 F27 

Exile of Camillus: (Annales Maximi F11) 


Battle of the Allia: (?) Quadrigarius 24 F24 

The Gallic Sack: (Cato 5 T8); Hemina 6 F22; Quadrigarius 24 F 1-2, (?) F22, (?) 
F27, (?) F28 

Discovery of the staff of Romulus in the ruins of the Palatine: Lutatius 32 F1o 


389 
385-384 


381 or 370 (?) 
367 


B11 


310-309 


308-305 
306 (?) 
304 

299 


204 
288-283 
280 
279 
278 
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‘Black days’ declared by the senate: Hemina 6 F23; Gellius 14 F8 

Sedition, trial, and execution of M. Manlius: Quadrigarius 24 F3-4; Nepos 
45 F's; Varro 52 F2 

Rebuilding of the temple of Saturn: Gellius 14 F27 

T: Manlius Torquatus defeats a Gallic champion in single combat: Quadrigarius 
24 Fs5—6, (?) F 25-6 

First plebeian consul: (Fabius Pictor 1 F31) 

Gallic operations in Apulia: Quadrigarius 24 F7 

Professional actors summoned to Rome from Etruria: Cluvius Rufus 84 F1 

The consul C. Licinius appoints a dictator to hold the elections: Macer 27 F22 


(=356 Bc) Birth of Alexander the Great on the same day as the burning of the 
temple of Ephesus: Nepos 45 F6 


Latin War: Quadrigarius 24 F8 
Roman defeat of Privernum and Fundi: Quadrigarius 24 Fo 
The Lucanians defect from Rome: Quadrigarius 24 F1o-11 


Quarrel between Papirius Cursor and Fabius Rullianus: Fabius Pictor 1 F17; (?) 
Tubero 38 F6 


The Caudine Forks: Quadrigarius 24 F12-13 


Episodes involving hostages surrendered to the Samnites: Quadrigarius 24 
Fr4-15 

Roman victory at Luceria: Quadrigarius 24 F16 

Roman victory over the Samnites: Quadrigarius 24 F17 


An unfavourable omen (which had occurred previously before the Cremera 
disaster in 477) causes the postponement of the curiate law on the imperium 
of the Master of the Horse: Macer 27 F23 


Identity of the consuls: Piso 9 F28 

Treaty between Rome and Carthage: Quadrigarius 24 F34 

Aedileship of Cn. Flavius: Piso 9 F29; Macer 27 F24 

Q. Fabius Rullianus and L. Papirius Cursor elected curule aediles: Macer 
27 F25; Tubero 38 Fo; but others maintained that the curule aediles were 
Cn. Domitius Calvinus and Sp. Carvilius Maximus: Piso 9 F30 

As aedile Fabius organizes a grain shipment to Rome to relieve a shortage: 
Macer 27 F26; Tubero 38 Fio 

Campaigns in Italy: Fabius Pictor 1 F18; Quadrigarius 24 F35 

The Mamertini take over Messana: Alfius 69 Fx 

Arming of the proletariat for the first time: Hemina 6 F24 

Battle of Ausculum (?): Quadrigarius 24 F55 

Offer by a traitor to poison Pyrrhus rejected by the Romans: Quadrigarius 24 
F41; Antias 25 F25 

C. Fabricius rejects the offer of a bribe from the Samnites: Hyginus 63 F2 


270-266, or 264 Hiero II of Syracuse starts a war: Arruntius 58 F2 


263 


258 


Roman fleet constructed in 45 days: Piso 9 F31 
Heroic exploit of the tribune Caedicius (or Laberius): Cato 5 F'76; Quadrigarius 
24 F42-3 
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256 


255 
254 
250 
¢.250 
250 


249 
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The army of M. Atilius Regulus fights a giant snake at the river Bagrada: 
Tubero 38 Fir 
Successes of Regulus (?): Arruntius 58 F7 


The torture of Regulus at Carthage: Tuditanus 10 F8; Tubero 38 Fr2 
Surrender of Panhormus: Arruntius 58 F3 

Circus games of L. Metellus: Piso 9 F32 

Carthaginian admiral Adherbal sacrifices after a storm: Gellius 14 F28 
P. Cornelius Sulla appointed flamen dialis: Sulla 22 F2 

Third secular games: Antias 25 F26 


247, 246, or 245 Military action by a Fabius: Quadrigarius 24 F46 


244 

240 

237 
237-236 
2308 (?) 
231 
229-228 (?) 


225 
225-219 


219 


218 


217 


216 


215 or 212 


214 


Siege of Eryx: Fabius Pictor 1 Fig 

Livius Andronicus’ first play in Rome: Atticus 33 F6 

Hasdrubal recalled to Carthage: Coelius 15 F2 

Conception of Scipio Africanus: Oppius 40 F1; Hyginus 63 F3 
Campaign in Liguria: Fabius Pictor 1 F20 

Papirius Maso celebrates a triumph on the Alban mount: Piso 9 F33 


C. Terentius receives the cognomen Varro after an act of heroism in the Illyrian 
War: Varro 52 F6 


Gallic invasion: Fabius Pictor 1 F21 

Preliminaries to the Second Punic War: Fabius Pictor 1 F22; Cato 5 F77; 
Coelius 15 F3—-6, F55(?) 

Siege and capture of Saguntum: Coelius 15 F7—-8 

First doctors in Rome: Hemina 6 F27 


Foundation of Placentia: Coelius 15 F63 

Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps: Cincius 2 F5; Coelius 15 F1o0, (?) Fr1, F47; (?) 
Quadrigarius 24 F50 

Sempronius Longus in action at Lilybaeum: Coelius 15 Fg 

Battle of Ticinus and aftermath: Coelius 15 F12—13 


Battle of Trasimene: Fabius Pictor 1 F23; Coelius 15 F14 
Fabius Maximus elected dictator: Coelius 15 F15 


Battle of Cannae: Quadrigarius 24 F53 

Hannibal decides not to march on Rome after Cannae: Cato 5 F78-9; Coelius 
15 F22 

Engagement in the aftermath of Cannae: Coelius 15 F16 

Varro officially thanked for returning with his army after Cannae: Coelius 
15 Fi7 

Revolt of Capua: Coelius 15 F23 

Scandal of the Vestal Virgins: Hemina 6 F33 

Fabius Pictor sent to Delphi to consult the oracle: Fabius Pictor 1 T3—4 

Behaviour of Romans taken prisoner by Hannibal after Cannae: Acilius 7 F2 

Death of L. Postumius Albinus: Gellius 14 Fg 

Speech of Hanno at Carthage (?): Coelius 15 F24 


Single combat between Artorius and Taurea at Capua: Quadrigarius 24 F56 


Widows donate money to the empty treasury: (Cato 5 T8) 
Hannibal’s visit to Lake Avernus (?): Coelius 15 F52 


213 


213-212 


2ir 


209 
208 
207 
206-205 


205 


204 


203 


202 


195 
195-194 
194 


193 
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Meeting of the consul Fabius with his father: Quadrigarius 24 F57 
Massinissa defeats Syphax (?): Coelius 15 F58 


Insurance scandal: Cato 5 F29 


Hannibal’s ruse to capture Roman camp at Capua thwarted (?):Quadrigarius 
24 F54, 59 

Hannibal’s march on Rome: Coelius 15 F25 

Exploits of L. Marcius in Spain: Acilius 7 F3; Piso 9 F34; Quadrigarius 24 F 58; 
Antias 25 F27 

Roman capture of New Carthage: Antias 25 F28~9 

Death of Marcellus: Coelius 15 F27 

Battle of the Metaurus (?): Coelius 15 F28 

Hopes for Scipio’s consulship (?): Coelius 15 F30 


Capture of 80 Carthaginian transports off Sardinia: Coelius 15 F31; Antias 
25 F30 

Hannibal at temple of Juno Lacinia: Coelius 15 F32 

(?) Hannibal in S. Italy: Coelius 15 F33 


Roman matrons escort the Magna Mater from Ostia to Rome: (Cato 5 T8) 

Scipio’s invasion of Africa: Coelius 15 F36, (F37), F38; (Quadrigarius 24 Fg9) 

Defeat of Hanno in a cavalry battle: Coelius 15 F39; Antias 25 F31 

Syphax visits the Roman camp to negotiate with Scipio: Antias 25 F32 

Battle of the Great Plains (?): Coelius 15 F54 

Capture of Syphax: Coelius 15 F41 

Wedding of Massinissa and Sophoni(s)ba (?): Coelius 15 F42 

Cn. Servilius Caepio defeats Hannibal in Bruttium: Antias 25 F33 

Departure of Hannibal from Italy (?): Coelius 15 F43. 

Hannibal attempts to sue for peace after an initial defeat before Zama: Antias 
25 F34 

Victory of P. Villius Tappulus over Philip V: Antias 25 F35 

Battle of Cynoscephalae: Quadrigarius 24 F63; Antias 25 F36 


Terms of treaty between Rome and Philip V: Quadrigarius 24 F64; Antias 
25 F37 

M. Claudius Marcellus’ victory over the Gauls in N. Italy: Quadrigarius 24 F65; 
Antias 25 F38 

Victory of M. Helvius over the Celtiberians at Iliturgi: Antias 25 F39 

Cato in Spain. Cato 5 F133, 135; Antias 25 F4o 

Separate seating for senators introduced at the games: Antias 25 F41 

Q. Pleminius attempts to escape from gaol during the games: Clodius Licinus 
64 F1 

Triumph of Flamininus: (Tuditanus 10 Fg; Antias 25 F71) 

Meeting of Scipio and Hannibal: Acilius 7 F4; Quadrigarius 24 F66 

The praetor C. Flaminius raises troops in Sicily and Africa for a campaign in 
Spain: Antias 25 F42 

Battle of Thermopylae: Cato 5 F136; Antias 25 F43 

Megalesian games include plays for the first time: Antias 25 F44 

P. Scipio Nasica defeats the Boui in N. Italy: Antias 25 F45 
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191-190 
Before c¢.190 


190 
After 190 


189 


186 


183 
181 
179 or 158 
174 
172 


169 


155 


6.154 
154-153 
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War against Antiochus III: Anon. 2 110 F1 


Birth of Terence (before those of Laelius and Scipio Aemilianus according to 
Fenestella): Fenestella 70 F11 


Exploit of M. Valerius Muttines and his son in a battle against the Thracians: 
Quadrigarius 24 F68 


House built in Rome at public expense for the son of Antiochus III (the future 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes): Atticus 33 F7 


False rumours circulate of the destruction of L. Scipio’s army by Antiochus III: 
Antias 25 F46 

Naval triumph of Q. Fabius Labeo for operations in Crete: Antias 25 47 

Victories of Cn. Manlius Vulso against the Galatians: Quadrigarius 24 F67; 
Antias 25 F48 

Triumph of Cn. Manlius Vulso: Piso 9 F36 

Indictment of Scipio Africanus by Q. Petillius: Antias 25 F49 

Death of Scipio Africanus according to Valerius Antias: Antias 25 F50 

Trial of L. Scipio: Antias 25 F51-2 

Suppression of the Bacchanalia: Hemina 6 F34 

Victory games of L. Scipio, funded by contributions raised during an embassy 
to Asia: Antias 25 F53 

Two thousand persons condemned for poisoning by the praetor Q. Naevius: 
Antias 25 F54 

Accusations against L. Quinctius Flamininus by the censors: Antias 25 F'55 

(?) Repair of sewers: Acilius 7 F6 

Death of Hannibal: Antias 25 F56; Atticus 33 F8 

Death of Scipio Africanus: Rutilius 21 F11 

(?) Campaign of M. Claudius Marcellus in NE Italy: Piso 9 F37 

Discovery of books of Numa: Hemina 6 F37; Tuditanus 10 F3; Antias 25 F'57-8 
(cf. Piso 9 F14; Antias 25 Fg, under Numa Pompilius, above) 

Death of Hannibal according to Sulpicius Blitho: Sulpicius Blitho 55 F1 

Removal of statues from the Capitol: Hemina 6 F43 


Actions of the censors Q. Fulvius Flaccus and A. Postumius Albinus: Hemina 
6 F39; Antias 25 F59 


Embassy of Attalus to Rome, to report Perseus’ preparations for war: Antias 
25 F6o 

Role of Eumenes and Attalus in the Third Macedonian War: Antias 25 F61 

Rhodian embassy to Rome: Quadrigarius 24 F69 


Cato’s speech Pro Rhodiensibus: Cato 5 F87-93 
Triumph of L. Aemilius Paullus over Perseus: Antias 25 F62 
Triumph of L. Anicius Gallus over Gentius of Illyria: Antias 25 F63 


Lex Fannia sumptuaria: Gellius 14 F 29; (?) Rutilius 21 F13 


Start of a new saeculum: Piso 9 F38 
Removal of statues from the Forum: Piso 9 F39 


Embassy of three Athenian philosophers to Rome: Rutilius 21 Fr12; Atticus 
33 Fg 

Death of Tiberius Gracchus the Elder: C. Gracchus 11 F1 

Censorship of M. Valerius Messalla and C. Cassius: Piso 9 F40 


149 


144 

142 (?) 
Before ¢.141 
137 


136 


.136 (2) 
136-135 (?) 


134-133 
133 


132 
130 


¢.130 
127 and 124 
115 


Il4 


107 
107—105 
105 
105-101 


IOI 


100 


99 
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Trial of Ser. Sulpicius Galba: Cato 5 F104-7 
Law of L. Calpurnius Piso on recovery of money: (Piso 9 T10) 
Fourth secular games: Antias 25 F64 


Fourth secular games: Hemina 6 F 40; Piso 9 F41; Gellius 14 F30 

Victories of the praetor Q. Metellus in Greece: Quadrigarius 24 F70; Antias 
25 F6s5 

Roman defeat in Lusitania: Quadrigarius 24 F71 

Fall of Carthage: Fannius 12 F4 


Construction of Aqua Marcia and repairs to other aqueducts: Fenestella 70 F12 

Hermaphrodite reported at Luna: Fenestella 70 F4 

The denarius worth ten asses: Apuleius 99 F1 

Journey of Ti. Gracchus through Etruria: C. Gracchus 11 F2 

Treaty of C. Hostilius Mancinus with the Numantines: Quadrigarius 24 F 76-7; 
(?) Antias 25 F12 

Repercussions of the Mancinus treaty: Antias 25 F13 

Defeat of M. Aemilius Lepidus in Spain (?): Asellio 20 F5 

Beginning of First Sicilian Slave War (?): Fannius 12 F2 

Temple of Mars in the Circus Flaminius designed by Hermodorus of Salamis: 
Nepos 45 F11 

The Numantine War: (Rutilius 21 T4); (?) Rutilius 21 F7; Quadrigarius 24 F75 

Speech of Q. Metellus against Tiberius Gracchus: Fannius 12 T2 

Death of Tiberius Gracchus: Asellio 20 F7-8 

Actions of the consul L. Calpurnius Piso in Sicily during the Slave War: (Piso 9 
T11-13) 

Praetorship of C. Sempronius Tuditanus: Scribonius Libo 36 F1 

Prodigy of weeping statue of Apollo at Cumae (?): Antias 25 F14 

Siege of Leucae by P. Licinius Crassus: Asellio 20 F13 

Death of P. Rupilius: Fannius 12 F5 

Dreams of C. Gracchus: Coelius 15 F49 

Consulship of M. Aemilius Scaurus (?): Scaurus 18 F3, 5, 7 

Trials of Vestal Virgins Aemilia and Licinia: Fenestella 70 F13 

Defeat of Cn. Papirius Carbo at Noreia (?): Asellio 20 F14 

The praetor L. Piso Frugi (son of the historian) shows conspicuous honesty 
when ordering a gold ring in Spain: (Piso 9 T14) 

Defeat of L. Cassius Longinus and L. Piso Caesoninus by the Tiguri(n)i: Paulus 
Clodius 16 F2 

A. Manlius serves as legate under Marius in the Jugurthine War: Fenestella 
70 Fr4 

Battle of Arausio: (Rutilius 21 F 17); Antias 25 F66 

Sulla serves under Marius and Catulus in the Cimbric War: Sulla 22 F7 

Battle of Vercellae: Catulus 19 F1—3; Sulla 22 F8—9 

Marius elected to a sixth consulship: Rutilius 21 Fr4 

Exile of Q. Metellus Numidicus: Quadrigarius 24 F78 

Aedileship of C. Clodius Pulcher: (?) Rutilius 21 F6; elephants feature for the 
first time at his games: Fenestella 70 F15 

Sulla fails to be elected praetor: Sulla 22 Fro 
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89 


88-87, 83-82 
88 


88-84 
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87-86 


86 


85 
85-84 
83 
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Sale of the effects of the orator L. Crassus: Antias 25 F67 

Murder of M. Livius Drusus: Asellio 20 Fit 

Prodigies before (or after) the outbreak of the Social War: Sisenna 26 F6 

The Social War: Lucullus 23 T4; Sisenna 26 F4—127 (most of these fragments 
have no certain context. The events connected with the selected Sisenna 
fragments under go and 89 BC below are all to a greater or lesser extent 
conjectural. See the commentaries on individual fragments); Lucceius 30 T1 

Enactment of the Lex Varia (to prosecute those who had conspired with the 
Italian rebels): Sisenna 26 F15, 26, 29, 37 

Trials under the Lex Varia: Sisenna 26 F20, 21, 31, 33 

Siege of Aesernia: Sisenna 26 F12-13 

Sulla receives an omen after taking up his command as legate to L. Caesar: Sulla 
22 Fi5 

Battle of the Tolenus: Sisenna 26 F11, 23, 27 

Death of Q. Servilius Caepio: Sisenna 26 F46 

Heroic behaviour of two slaves during the Roman capture of Grumentum: 
Quadrigarius 24 F82; Sisenna 26 F32 

Victory of the consul L. Caesar at Acerrae: Sisenna 26 F49, 55 

Dream of Caecilia Metella: Sisenna 26 F9 

Creation of two new voting tribes: Sisenna 26 F38 

Mutiny of the army of L. Porcius Cato in Etruria: Sisenna 26 F56 

Lex Plautia (on judiciary reform): Sisenna 26 F65, 72 

Siege and capture of Aec(u)lanum: Sisenna 26 F69, 90, 102, 124 

Sulla’s operations in Campania against Cluentius: Sisenna 26 F'58, 80, 85, 86, 
110, 112, 115, 123; Hortensius 31 T2 

Sulla awarded the ‘grass crown’: Sulla 22 F16 

Siege and capture of Herculaneum: Sisenna 26 F88-9; Hortensius 31 T2 

Murder of A. Postumius Albinus by his own troops: Sisenna 26 Fg1 

Lex Calpurnia (concerning grants of citizenship): Sisenna 26 F71 

Roman citizenship granted to the Tudertes: Sisenna 26 F78 

Civil war: Lucceius 30 T1 

Sulla withdraws to Marius’ house during disturbances in Rome: Sulla 22 F18 

Sulla receives an omen before capturing the Samnite camp at Nola: Sulla 22 F17 

Marius flees to Africa: Sisenna 26 F131 

Siege of a town by Q. Metellus Pius: Quadrigarius 24 F83 

Sulla’s siege of Piraeus: Quadrigarius 24 F84 

Battle on the Janiculum: Sisenna 26 F132 

Marius elected to a seventh consulship: Quadrigarius 24 F85 

Reign of terror instigated by Marius at Rome: (?) Quadrigarius 24 F86 

M. Crassus flees to Spain and remains there during the terror: Fenestella 70 F16 

Last days of Marius: C. Piso 28 F1 

Sulla’s capture of Athens: Sulla 22 F19—20 

Sulla marches into Boeotia after capture of Athens: Sulla 22 F21 

Battle of Chaeronea: Sulla 22 F22 

Sulla receives favourable oracles after Chaeronea: Sulla 22 F4 

Sulla negotiates with Archelaus in Thessaly: Sulla 22 F23 

Sulla’s army receives winter clothing from the people of Smyrna: (Sulla 22 F27) 

Sulla lands in Italy and receives favourable signs: Sulla 22 F24 

Meeting of Q. Metellus Pius and Sulla near Brundisium: Sulla 22 F13 
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81-80 


56 


55 (?) 
55 
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Foundation of Tigranocerta by Tigranes II: Asinius Quadratus 102 F26 
Battle of Sacriportus: Sulla 22 F25; Quadrigarius 24 F88; Fenestella 70 F17 
Battle of the Colline Gate (?): Sulla 22 F5 

Sulla’s entry into Rome: Sulla 22 F26 

Sulla elected to the dictatorship: Sisenna 26 F135 

Pompey’s alleged cruelty after defeating the enemies of Sulla: Oppius 40 F6 


Sertorius unearths the tomb of Antaeus at Lynx: Tanusius Geminus 44 F1 
Cicero defends Sex. Roscius of Ameria: Nepos 45 F12; Fenestella 70 F18 


Elephants fight with bulls at the games put on by the curule aediles L. Lucullus 
and M. Varro Lucullus: Fenestella 70 F15 


Sulla receives intimations of his impending death: Sulla 22 F6 

Pompey defeated by Sertorius at Lauro: Galba 57 F2 

Senatorial embassy to Erythrae to collect Sibylline oracles: Fenestella 70 Fig 

Legislation of the consul C. Aurelius Cotta: Fenestella 70 F20 

Caesar captured by pirates: Fenestella 70 F31 

Alleged plan by Caesar and Cn. Calpurnius Piso to stage an uprising in Rome: 
Actorius Naso 43 F1 

Alleged conspiracy of Crassus and Caesar: Tanusius Geminus 44 F2 

Cicero’s defence of C. Cornelius: Nepos 45 F13 

Cicero (allegedly) defends Catiline: Fenestella 70 F21 

Crassus opposes Cicero’s bid for the consulship: Cicero 39 F4 

Cicero’s consulship: Cicero 39 T1-3, 5—6, 12, F1—3, 7; Atticus 33 T1—2 

Birth of Augustus: Augustus 60 F11 

Signs portending the future rule of Augustus: Julius Marathus 65 Fa2; C. 
Drusus 66 F1 

Compact between Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus (the ‘First Triumvirate’): Pollio 
56 Tr 

Caesar changes the order of precedence when calling senators to give their 
opinions: Tiro 46 F4 

Cicero sees the young Octavius in a dream as a boy who will go on to reform the 
empire and bury civil wars: Augustus 60 F4 

Pompey becomes Caesar’s heir, and remains so until the outbreak of civil war: 
Tubero 38 Fr4 

Caesar’s skilled horsemanship shown in the first Gallic campaign: Oppius 40 F7 

A story illustrating Caesar’s frugality and good manners: Oppius 40 F8 

Cato sent to annex Cyprus: Munatius Rufus 33 F1—2; Thrasea Paetus 81 F1 

The tribune C. Cato seeks to deprive the consul P. Lentulus Spinther of the 
commission to restore Ptolemy Auletes: Fenestella 70 Fz 

During his defence of Milo Pompey accuses Clodius of harassing L. Caecilius 
Rufus: Tiro 46 F1 

Caesar’s crossing of the Rhine (?): Pollio 56 F2 

Cato’s proposal in the senate that Caesar should be surrendered to the Usipetes 
and Tencteri: Tanusius Geminus 44 F3 


Cato loans his wife Marcia to Hortensius: Munatius Rufus 37 F3; Thrasea 
Paetus 81 F2 


55-54 or after 38 (?) War in Germany and Illyricum: Pollio 56 Fir 
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44 


43 
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42 
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38 

38 (?) 


37 
36 
36 (?) 


35-33 
35-31 
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The contested date of Milo’s journey to Lanuvium (on which he encountered 
Clodius): Fenestella 70 F23 

Caesar crosses the Rubicon: (?) Cornutus 54 F1; Pollio 56 T1 

Caesar’s expedition against Massilia: Cornutus 54 F2—3 

Battle of Pharsalus: Pollio 56 F3—-4 

Hyrcanus the high priest follows Mithridates of Pergamum into Egypt: Pollio 
56 F5 

Mutiny of Caecilius Bassus in Syria: Scribonius Libo 36 F2 

Caesar’s alleged affair with Eunoe, wife of Bogudes: (Actorius Naso 43 F2) 

African campaign, and (?) the suicide of Cato: Pollio 56 T1 

Cicero’s second marriage (to Publilia): Tiro 46 F2 

Testamentary adoption of Scipio Pomponianus and his claim to descent from 
the Africani: Messalla Rufus 42 T3 

Second battle of Munda: Pollio 56 F6 

Portents of Caesar’s murder: Balbus 41 Fr 

Sayings of Caesar: Ampius Balbus 34 F1 

The reading of Caesar’s will: Augustus 60 Fi2 

Octavian makes use of Cicero’s oratorical skills: Augustus 60 F5 

Appearance of a comet during the games held by Octavian to honour Caesar: 
Augustus 60 F1—2 

Parting of Brutus and Porcia at Velia: Bibulus 49 F1 

Deaths of the consuls Hirtius and Pansa at the battle of Mutina: Aquillius Niger 
67 F1 

Octavian’s abortive proposal that he and Cicero should stand together for the 
consulship: Augustus 60 F13 

Octavian obtains the consulship at the age of 19: Augustus 60 F6 

Death of Cicero: Tiro 46 T1, F3; Pollio 56 F7; Cremutius Cordus 71 F1—2; 
Bruttedius Niger 72 F1; Aufudius Bassus 78 F 1-2 

Augustus denies responsibility for the death of Q. Gallius: Augustus 60 F14 

End of the proscriptions: Julius Saturninus 68 F1 

Events on the eve of Philippi: Volumnius 47 F1—2; Messalla Corvinus 61 F1 

Battle of Philippi: Agrippa 59 F2; Augustus 60 F7; Messalla Corvinus 61 F2-3 

Brutus’ description of Cassius as the ‘last of the Romans”: (?) Cremutius Cordus 
71 F3 

Surrender of L. Antonius after the fall of Perusia: Augustus 60 F8 

Octavian divorces Scribonia and marries Livia Drusilla: Augustus 60 F15 

Birth of Drusus: (Augustus 60 F 19) 


Octavian invites the freedman Menas to dinner after his betrayal of Sextus 
Pompey: Augustus 60 F17; Messalla Corvinus 61 F4 


Agrippa constructs an artificial harbour in the Bay of Naples: Agrippa 59 F1 
Antony’s expedition against the Parthians: Dellius 53 F1 


Eruption of Etna before the battle of Naulochus: (?) Messalla Corvinus 61 F5 
Octavian faces a military revolt after Naulochus: (?) Augustus 60 F18 


Octavian’s campaigns in Illyria and the eastern Alps: Augustus 60 Fg 


Dellius offends Cleopatra: Dellius 53 F2. His multiple defections: Messalla 
Corvinus 61 F6 


33 
32 
31 
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Agrippa’s aedileship: Agrippa 59 F3 
Debate over the paternity of Ptolemy Caesarion: Oppius 40 T3 
Battle of Actium: Augustus 60 F1o, 16 


THE PRINCIPATE 


31-30 (?) 


29 or 18 
26-25 

17 

8 BC-AD 31 
8 

AD 5 

10-15 (?) 


T2 


23 
25 


26 (?) 


Octavian releases the bodies of executed enemies to their relatives for burial: 
Augustus 60 F3 


Augustus purges the senate: Cremutius Cordus 71 F4 

Cantabrian War: Augustus 60 T1 

Augustus’ secular games: Claudius 75 F1 

The consuls of these years are listed in Aufidius Bassus 78 F4 

Completion of the conquest of Germany and Pannonia: Aufidius Bassus 78 F4 

Flooding of the Tiber: Aufidius Bassus 78 F4 

German War: Aufidius Bassus 78 T4 

Birth of Gaius Caligula: Pliny 80 F3 

Death of Augustus, accession of Tiberius: Aufidius Bassus 78 F4 

Agrippina welcomes back returning legions as they cross the Rhine at Xanten: 
Pliny 80 F2 

Expulsion of astrologers from Rome: Aufidius Bassus 78 F4 

Death of Germanicus: Aufidius Bassus 78 F4 

Public funeral of Drusus Caesar: Aufidius Bassus 78 F4 

Trial of Cremutius Cordus: Cremutius Cordus 71 F3, T6—7 

The elder Agrippina asks permission to remarry: Agrippina 77 F1 


Between 26 and 37. Imprisonment and execution of M. Paconius: Servilius Nonianus 79 F3 


31 


The fall of Sejanus: Tiberius 73 F1 

The death of Tiberius: Seneca 74 F1 

The birth of Nero: Agrippina 77 F2 

Suetonius Paullinus’ expedition across the Atlas: Suetonius Paullinus 83 F1 

“ailed attempt to secure the condemnation of Agrippina and remove Burrus 
from his post as commander of the praetorian guard: Pliny 80 F4; Cluvius 
Rufus 84 F2; Fabius Rusticus 87 F2 

Agrippina attempts to regain power by seducing Nero: Cluvius Rufus 84 F3; 
but according to Fabius Rusticus Nero took the initiative: Fabius Rusticus 
87 F3 

Eclipse of the sun: Corbulo 82 F1 

L. Caesennius Paetus’ disgraceful surrender to the Parthians at Rhandeia: 
Corbulo 82 F2 

Pisonian conspiracy: Pliny 80 F5 

Death of Seneca: Fabius Rusticus 87 F4 

Justus of Tiberias persuades the inhabitants of Tiberias to join the revolt against 

Rome and Agrippa II: Vespasian 85 F1 

Prodigies portending the downfall of Nero: Pliny 80 F6~7 

Campaigns of Vespasian and Titus in Judaea: Vespasian 85 T1 

Otho adopts the cognomen Nero in official documents: Cluvius Rufus 84 F4 

First battle of Bedriacum: Pompeius Planta 94 F1 
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Julius Mansuetus killed by his own son at the second battle of Bedriacum: 
Vipstanus Messalla 86 Fi 

Sack of Cremona: Pliny 80 F8; Vipstanus Messalla 86 F2 

Death of Vespasian: (Hadrian 97 F6) 


95 (or 94 or 96) Martyrdom of Flavia Domitilla and other Christians: Bruttius 98 F3 


100 


IOI 


102 
102 (?) 


118 


122-123 


161 
c.161 
162-163 
165 
169-175 
172-173 
175 


180-192 


187 
192 (?) 


193 


194 
197 
194, 197 


199 (?) 


Hadrian’s marriage to Sabina: Marius Maximus ror F3 


After his quaestorship (100), Hadrian takes charge of the acta senatus and 
becomes an intimate friend of Trajan: Hadrian 97 F2 


First Dacian War: Trajan 96 F1 


As tribune of the plebs (probably 102) Hadrian receives an omen portending 
permanent tribunician power: Hadrian 97 F3 


The four consulars are executed by order of the senate, and against the 
emperor’s wishes: Hadrian 97 F4 


Hadrian’s visit to Spain: Marius Maximus ror F4 
Death of Antinous: Hadrian 97 F5 


Hadrian predicts his own death: Marius Maximus ror F7 
Hadrian’s illness before his death: Marius Maximus tox F5 
The dying Hadrian addresses his successor Antoninus: (Hadrian 97 F7) 


Death of Antoninus Pius: Asinius Quadratus 102 F5 

Death of Avidius Severus, father of Avidius Cassius: Asinius Quadratus 102 F6 
Roman counter-offensive in Armenia: (?) Asinius Quadratus 102 F16—-18 

Sack of Seleucia and start of the Antonine plague: Asinius Quadratus 102 F25 
Avidius Cassius’ achievements in the East: Marius Maximus rox Fi 

Bucolic revolt put down by Avidius Cassius: Marius Maximus ror F12 


Speech of Marcus in praise of Pertinax as consul-designate: Marius Maximus 
101 T3 

Faustina’s complicity in Avidius Cassius’ rebellion: Marius Maximus 1o1 F13 

Marcus’ clemency towards the followers of Avidius Cassius: Marius Maximus 
tor Fr4 

Commodus orders all his actions to be inscribed in public records: Marius 

Maximus ror F15 

Septimius Severus’ marriage to Julia Domna: Marius Maximus ror F17 

Letter of Pertinax showing that he recoiled from power: Marius Maximus 
tor [4 

Acclamations of the senate denouncing Commodus and praising Pertinax: 
Marius Maximus 101 F16 

Septimius Severus dreams that he will succeed Pertinax: Severus 100 F1 

Clodius Albinus and Pescennius Niger proclaimed emperors: Severus 100 F4 

Severus thinks about naming Pescennius Niger and Clodius Albinus as his 
successors: Severus 100 F2; Marius Maximus ror F18 

Battle of Lugdunum: death of Clodius Albinus and execution of his wife and 
sons: Severus 100 T1; Marius Maximus 101 F19—20 

Severus takes vengeance on the followers of Pescennius Niger and Clodius 
Albinus: Marius Maximus ror T5 

Severus claims that the executions of Laetus and others were not carried out on 
his orders: (Severus 100 F7); Marius Maximus tor F21 
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C. Acilius (7) 

Mi. Actorius Naso (43) 

Imp. P. Aelius Hadrianus (g7) 

I. and Q. Aelius Tubero (38) 

M. Aemilius Scaurus (18) 

Aemilius Sura (103) 

Agrippa see Vipsanius Agrippa 
Agrippina see Julia Agrippina 

Alfius (69) 

T. Ampius Balbus (34) 

L.(@?) Annaeus Seneca Maior (74) 

L. Annaeus Seneca Minor (Appendix 1 A1) 
Annales Maximi 

Annius Fetialis (Appendix 1 Az) 
Anonymus 1 (109) 

Anonymus 2 (110) 

P. Anteius Rufus (Appendix 1 A3) 

].. Antistius Vetus (Appendix 1 A4) 
Antoni[n]us Julianus (Appendix 1 A5) 
Apuleius (99) 

Aquilius Niger (67) 

M. Aquilius Regulus (Appendix 1 A6) 
L. Arruntius (58) 

Arulenus Rusticus see Junius Arulenus Rusticus 
Q. Asconius Pedianus (Appendix 1 A7) 
C. Asinius Pollio (56) 

Asinius Quadratus (102) 

L. Atcius Philologus (51) 

Atticus see Pomponius Atticus 

Cn. Aufidius (17) 

Aufidius Bassus (78) 

Augustus see Jultus Caesar Augustus 
L. Aurunculeius Cotta (Appendix 1 A8) 


Bacbius Macer (Appendix 1 Ag) 
Balbus see Cornelius Balbus 
Bibulus see Calpurnius Bibulus 
Bruttedius Niger (72) 

Bruttius (98) 


A. Caccina (Appendix 1 Aro) 
Calpurnius Bibulus (49) 

C. (Calpurnius?) Piso (28) 

J., Calpurnius Piso Irugi (9) 

Casca (Appendix 1 Art) 

1... Cassius Hemina (6) 

Cato see Porcius Cato 

Cicero see Tullius Cicero 

J.. Cincius Alimentus (2) 

Imp. Ti. Claudius (75) 

Ti. Claudius Balbillus (Appendix 1 A12) 
Ti. Claudius Herma Sideropogon (76) 
Ti. Claudius Nero (=Tiberius) (73) 


Ti. Claudius Pollio (g1) 

Q. Claudius Quadrigarius (24) 

Paulus Clodius (16) 

C. Clodius Licinus (64) 

P. Clodius Thrasea Paetus (81) 

Cluvius Rufus (84) 

L. Coelius Antipater (15) 

LL. Cornelius Balbus (41) 

Cornelius Bocchus (Appendix 1 A13) 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Gaetulicus (Appendix 1 
At4) 

Cornelius Nepos (45) 

P. Cornelius Scipio Africani f. (3) 

P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus (Appendix 1 Ars) 

P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica Corculum (Appendix 1 
A16) 

L.. Cornelius Sisenna (s6) 

L. Cornelius Sulla (22) 

Cornelius Tuscus (Appendix 1 A36) 

Cornelius Valerianus (Appendix 1 A17) 

Cornutus (54) 

A. Cremutius Cordus (71) 


Deculo (Appendix 1 A18) 
Q. Dellius (53) 

Domitius (104) 

Cn. Domitius Corbulo (82) 
C. Drusus (66) 


Kgnatius (105) 
E-mpylus (Appendix 1 Arg) 


M. Fabius (Appendix 1 Azo) 

NI. abius Gallus (Appendix 1 A21) 
Q. Fabius Maximus Servilianus (8) 
Q. Fabius Pictor (1) 

Fabius Rusticus (87) 

Fabius Vestalis (Appendix 1 A22) 
C. Fannius (12) 

C. Fannius (93) 

Fenestella (70) 

Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus (85) 
C. Furnius (50) 


Galba see Sulpicius Galba 

Cn. Gellius (14) 

Sex. Gellius (Appendix 1 A23) 
Gracchus, C. see Sempronius Gracchus 


Hadrian see Aelius Hadrianus 
Herennius Senecio (89) 

Q. Hortensius Hortalus (31) 
Hyginus see Julius Hyginus 
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Julia Agrippina Claudii (77) 

L.. Julius Caesar (Appendix 1 A24) 
Imp. C. Julius Caesar Augustus (60) 
C. Julius Hyginus (63) 

Julius Marathus (65) 

Julius Saturninus (68) 

Julius Secundus (Appendix 1 A25) 
Q. Junius Arulenus Rusticus (88) 
M. Junius Brutus (Appendix 1 A26) 
Juventius Martialis (106) 


'T. Labienus (62) 

P. Licinius Apollonius (35) 

I... Licinius Lucullus (23) 

C. Licinius Macer (27) 

C. Licinius Mucianus (Appendix 1 A27) 
I.. Lucceius (30) 

Lucullus see Licinius Lucullus 

L.utatius (32) 

Q. [utatius Catulus (19) 


C. Maccenas (Appendix 1 A28) 

L..@) Marius Maximus (101) 

Messalla (Rufus, Corvinus) see Valerius Messalla 
Munatius Rufus (37) 


Nepos see Cornelius Nepos 


M. Octavius (107) 

Octavius Musa (Appendix 1 A2g) 
Octavius Ruso (48) 

Cn. Octavius Titinius Capito (g5) 
C. Oppius (40) 

M?. Otacilius Pitholaus (29) 


Pescennius Festus (Appendix 1 A30) 

C, Plinius Caccilius Secundus (Pliny the Younger) 
(Appendix 1 A31) 

C. Plinius Secundus (Pliny the Elder) (80) 

Pollio see Asinius Pollio 

Pompeius Planta (94) 

Pompeius Saturninus (92) 

‘TE. Pomponius Atticus (33) 

M. Porcius Cato Censorius (5) 

A. Postumius Albinus (4) 

L.(?) Procilius (Appendix 1 A32) 


Rubellius Blandus (108) 
P. Ruuilius Rufus (21) 


Sardus (Appendix 1 A33) 

L. Saufcius (Appendix 1 A34) 

C. Scribonius Curio (Appendix 1 435) 
I.. Scribonius Libo (36) 

Sempronius Asellio (20) 

C. Semprontus Gracchus (11) 

C. Sempronius ‘luditanus (10) 
Sencca (Maior, Minor) see Annacus Seneca 
L.. Septimius Severus (100) 

M. Servilius Nonianus (79) 

Servilius Tuscus (Appendix 1 A36) 
Sisenna see Cornelius Sisenna 

C. Suetonius Paullinus (83) 

Sulla see Cornelius Sulla 

Sulpicius Blitho (55 

C. Sulpicius Galba (57) 


‘Tanusius Geminus (4.4) 

M. Ferentius Varro (52) 

‘Thrasea Paetus see Clodius ‘Thrasea 

‘Tiberius see Claudius Nero 

Tiro see Tullius ‘Tiro 

Titinius Capito see Octavius ‘Titintus 
Trajan see Ulpius ‘Traianus 

M. ‘Tullius Cicero (39) 

Q. Tullius Cicero (Appendix 1 A37) 

M. Tulltus Tiro (46) 


Imp. M. Ulpius ‘Traianus (96) 


Valens (Appendix 1 A38) 

Valerius Antias (25) 

M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus (61) 
M. Valerius Messalla Rufus (42) 
Varro see ‘Verentius Varro 
Vennonius (13) 

M. Verrius I"laccus (Appendix 1 A3g) 
Vespasian see Flavius Vespasianus 
P.??) Vibius Maximus (go) 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa (59) 
Vipstanus Messalla (86) 

P. Volumnius (47) 
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Note: in this listing fragment numbers printed in bold indicate verbatim citations, 
and square brackets indicate fragments classed as doubtful or spurious. 


Agathias 
hist. 1.6.3: Asinius Quadratus (102) 1°8 


Alcuin 
862B: Cato (5) F38 


Ammianus Marcellinus 
15.12.4: Cato (5) 151 


Appian 
bc. 2.82.345~6: Pollio (56) I'4c 
3.37-315: Libo (36) Ia 
4.110.463: Augustus (60) I'7c 
5.42.176-45.191: Augustus (60) 1°8 
Gall. 1.3.8: Paulus Clodius (16) F'2 
6: Cassius Hemina (6) I’22 
18.2: ‘Tanusius Geminus (44) I'3b 
Tl. 14.42-15.43: Augustus (60) Ig 


Apuleius 
mund, 14: Cato (5) F116 


Arnobius 
nat. 3.38-g: Cincius Alimentus (2) F8, Piso 
(y) 1°43 
5.1: Antias (25) 1°8 
6.7: Fabius Pictor (1) F30, Mabius 
Servilianus (8) Ig, { Antias (25) }*69| 


Asconius 

12St, 3C: [Coclius (15) P63] 

13St, 5C: lenestella (70) I’22 

18-19St, 12-13C: Antias (25) 21, Hyginus 
(63) Fi 

1gSt, 13C: Atticus (33) 7 

31St, 31C: Fenestella (70) 1°23 

41St, 48C: Tiro (46) Fr 

535t, 66-7C: lenestella (70) 1°20 

555t, 69-70C: Antias (25) 1*41 

60St, 76—7C: ‘Fuditanus (10) I°7, Atticus 
(33) 1°3 

65St, 83C: Cicero (39) 4 

66St, 85C: Fenestella (70) I'21a 

67St, 86C: enestella (70) F21b 


Athenaeus 
543A—B: Rutilius (21) F15 


Augustine 
contra Iul. Pelag. 5.23, PL 44. 797-8: Cicero 
(39) Foa 
ps.-Aurelius Victor, see Origo gentis Romanae, 
(de) utris illustribus 


Bede 
GL 7.285: Cato (5) F43, F44 


Bocthius 
mus. 1.1 p.184 Friedlein: Cicero (39) F6b 


breu. expos. Virg. 
georg, 2.197: Coelius (15) 1°33 


Cassiodorus 
chron, 2.161: Aufidius Bassus (78) F4 


Cassius |i, see Dio Cassius 


Censorinus 

17.8: Antias (25) I’22 

17.10: Antias (25) 1°26 

17.11: Cassius Hemina (6) F 40, Piso (g) 1°41, 

Cn. Gellius (14) F30, Antias (25) 64 

17.13: Piso (g) F38 

20,2: Macer (27) Fro, Menestella (70) I'5 
Charistus 

67: Cn. Gellius (14), F2, F3 

67-8: Cn. Gellius (14) F4 

68: Cn. Gellius (14) F6, F7, F10, Fl, F32, 

F33, Coelius (15) F56 

6y: Cn. Gellius (14) F9 

77: Pollio (56) F9 

go: Cn. Gellius (14) F34 

gt: Cato (5) F22 

g2: Cato (5) F43, F44 

g8: Labienus (62) F1 

105: Cato (5) F31 

113: Cato (5) F121, Varro (52) F4 

115: Cato (5) F32 

rig: Cato (5) F112 

128: Cato (5) F119a, Nepos (45) F14 

130: Cato (5) F142 

133-4: Varro (52) FI 

137: Sisenna (26) F136c 

153: Sisenna (26) F136b 

154: Rutilius (21) F6 

158: Cato (5) F120, Fannius (12) F2 

159: Rutilius (21) F2 

161: Coelius (15) F19 

166: Rutilius (21) F3 

167: Cato (5) F121 

16g: Varro (52) F4 

171: Cato (5) F112 

176: Cn. Gellius (14) F9, Rutilius (21) F5 

181: Coelius (15) F7 

184: [Nonianus (79) F3] 
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186 


254 
259 
262 
263 
264 
26g 


INDICES LOCORVM 


: Scaurus (18) F2, Rutilius (21) F4, Cicero 
(39) F5, Oppius (40), F3, F4; Pollio (56) 
F9 

: Asellio (20) F9, Rutilius (21) FI 

: Sisenna (26) F5 

: Tubero (38) F6 

: Cato (5) F33 

: Coelius (15) F9, F11 

: Antias (25) F10, F12 


278-9: Cato (5) F143 


281 
284 


: Coelius (15) F18 
: Cato (5) F87, | Coelius (15) F65], Asellio 
(20) F12 


Chronicon miscellaneum ad annum Domini 724 
perlinens 
93 Chabot: Bruttius (98) F3d 


Chronicon Paschale 


69: Bruttius (98) I*1 
468: Bruttius (98) F°3 f 
Cicero 

acad. 2.15: l'annius (12) F6c 

Au. 12,23.2: Atticus (33) I*g 
13.30.2: Libo (36) F1a 
13.32.3: Libo (36) F1b 

Brut. 27-8: Atticus (33) I"4 


42-4: Atticus (33) I’5 
72-4: Atticus (33) F°6 
75: Cato (5) Fri3¢ 
89-90: Cato (5) F’'107a 
299: Fannius (12) F6b 


de orat. 1.228: Cato (5) l’107b 


diu. 


2.270: Fannius (12) I'6a 
3.153: Coelius (15) F47 
1.28: Cato (5) F132 

1.36: C. Gracchus (11) 1a 
1.43: Fabius Pictor (1) 1 
1.48: Coelius (15) 32 

1.49: Coelius (15) F8 

1.55: Fabius Pictor (1) F14, Cn. Gellius 
(14) F26, Coelius (15) 48 
1.56: Coelius (15) F4ga 
1.72: Sulla (22) 17 
1.77-8: Coelius (15) F14b 
1.99: Sisenna (26) Fa, Fg 
2.54: Sisenna (26) F’6b 
2.59: Sisenna (26) F6c 
2.62: C. Gracchus (11) Fib 


dom. 86: | Annales Maxim ¥'11| 


Sam. 


5.12: Lucceius (30) F*1 
9.22.2: Piso (g) F42 


nal. deor. 2.8: Coelius (15) I'tga 


off, 3.1: Cato (5) F130b 
3-113, 115: Acilius (7) 2 

oral. 229-30: Coelius (15) F'1 

Planc. 66: Cato (5) F2a 

rep. 1.25: Annales Maximi 5 
1.27: Cato (5) F130a 
2.1-3: Cato (5) F131 

sen. 75: Cato (5) F'irga 

Tusc. 1.3: Cato (5) F113b 


1.101: Cato (5) F114b 
4.3: Cato (5) Friza 
4.40: Fannius (12) I'4 


Ferr. 2.2.5: Cato (5) F129 


Columella 
3.3.2: Cato (5) F'46a 
3-9.3: Cato (5) I° 46a 


Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
adm, 23: Asinius Quadratus (102) F2 


Cornelius Nepos, see Nepos 


Cynthius Cenetensis 
Aen. 1.636: {Sisenna (26) F144, 145] 


Digest, see Pomponius, Ulpian 


Dio Cassius 
44.35.2-3: Augustus (60) F'12 
48.44.4: | Augustus (60) Fig] 
66.17.1: Hadrian (97) 6 
69.11.2: Hadrian (97) F5 
70.3: Asinius Quadratus (102) F'5 


Diodorus Siculus 
6.1.9: Cassius Hemina (6) I'1 
7.5.3-6: Fabius Pictor (1) F3, Fabius 
Servilianus (8) 1°6 


Diomedes 
GL 1.365: Fenestella (70) F31 
1.369: Macer (27) F8a 
1.374: Scaurus (18) F3, Rutilius (21) F8 
1.376: Rutilius (21) F9 
1.377: Scaurus (18) F6 
1.381: Fenestella (70) F29 
1.383: Quadrigarius (24) F73 
1.383—-4: Quadrigarius (24) F79 
1.384: Cassius Hemina (6) F14 
1.385: Scaurus (18) F4 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
1.11.1: Cato (§) F'4ga, Tuditanus (10) 4a 
1.13.2: Cato (5) I'4gb, ‘Tuditanus (10) 1"4b 
1.73.1-3: | Annales Maximi F7| 
1.74.1-2: Fabius Pictor (1) F5a, Cincius 
Alimentus (2) '2a, Cato (5) I*13a 
1.75.4—84.1: Fabius Pictor (1) I*ga, Cincius 


Alimentus (2) F1, Cato (5) F14, Piso (g) 


I"5 

1.80.1-3: Tubero (38) F°3 

2.13.2: Antias (25) I*4 

2.31.1: Cn. Gellius (14) 1'1 

2.38.2—40.3: Fabius Pictor (1) 1°7, Cincius 
Alimentus (2) I°3, Piso (g) 7 

2.49.1~-5: Cato (5) I*50 

2.52.3—§: Macer (27) I’g 

2.72.2: Cn. Gellius (14) F21 

2.76.5: Cn. Gellius (14) 122 

3.67.5: Acilius (7) 1°6 

4.2.1-3: [dnnales Maximi F8| 

4.6.1: Fabius Pictor (1) I°8 

4.6.4: Cn. Gellius (14) F23, Macer (27) F'13 

4.7.1-5: Piso (g) 1°18 


INDICES LOCORVM 


4.15.1-2: Fabius Pictor (1) Fg, Cato (5) F17, 
Vennonius (13) I'2 

4.15.5: Piso (9) F°'16 

4.30.2-3: Fabius Pictor (1) Fi1 

4.64.2-3: Fabius Pictor (1) F'13 

5.47.2-4: Macer (27) I'14 

5.74-4: Macer (27) I'15 

6.11.2: Cn. Gellius (14) F24, Macer (27) F16 

7.1.3—-4: Cn. Gellius (14) F25, Macer (27) F17 

7.1.6: [.dnnales Maximi Fo} 

7.71.1-73.5: Fabius Pictor (1) Irs 

8.56: [Annales Maximi ¥10| 

12.4.2-5: Cincius Alimentus (2) 1’4, Piso (9) 
¥26 

12.9.3: Piso (g) F27 


Donatus 
Ter. Phorm. 287: Tubero (38) F13 
611: Cato (5) F18b 


dub. nom. 
GL 5.574: Pollio (56) F13 
5.576: Cato (5) F46a, Nepos (45) F15 
5.590: | Coclius (15) F66] 


Eusebius 

chron. (Arm.) 135: Fabius Pictor (1) F5a, 
Cincius Alimentus (2) F2a, Cato (5) 
Fiza 

chron. (Arm.) 137: Fabius Pictor (1) I°3, Fabius 
Servilianus (8) F6 

chron, (Arm.) 218: Bruttius (98) F3c 

hist. eccl. 3.18.4: Bruttius (98) F3a 


Eutropius 
3.5: Fabius Pictor (1) F'2ta 


Festus 
128: Cato (5) F108 
132: Cato (5) F84a 
150: Alfius (69) I*1 
160: Cato (5) F18a 
166: Cato (5) F138 
186: Cato (5) F139 
192: [Cn. Gellius (14) F38], [Coclius (15) F64] 
196: Cato (5) F15 
196-8: Cato (5) F42 
268: Cato (5) F98 
320: Cato (5) F109 
374: Cato (5) F110 
400: Cato (5) F28 
448: Sisenna (26) F127 
482: Coelius (15) F45 


Flavius Caper 
GL 7.100: Cn. Gellius (14) F9 


l'rontinus 
aq. 7.4: Fenestella (70) F12 
strat. 4.1.16: Cato (5) F'134 
4.3.13: Scaurus (18) F5 


Fronto 
31: Cato (5) F141 
52: Cato (5) Fro6a 
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Fulgentius 
myth. 3.2: [Fenestella (70) F32] 
serm. ant. 8: [Cincius Alimentus (2) F11} 
539: [Fenestella (70) F33] 
Gellius 
1.7.9: Quadrigarius (24) F43, F81 
1.7.10: Antias (25) F14 
.12.16: Sulla (22) F2 
.12.17: Cato (5) F105 
13.10—-13: Asellio (20) F13 
.14.1-2: Hyginus (63) F2 
.16.1: Quadrigarius (24) F44 
16.4: Cato (5) F19 
1.25.6: Quadrigarius (24) F16 
2.2.13: Quadrigarius (24) F57 
2.13.1-4: Asellio (20) F7 
2.13.5: Ascllio (20) F8 
2.19.7: Quadrigarius (24) F11 
2.19.8: Quadrigarius (24) F14 
2.19.9: Cato (5) F79 
2.22.28-9: Cato (5) F116 
2.28.4-7: Cato (5) F80 
3.7: Cato (5) F76 
3.7.21: Quadrigarius (24) F'42 
3.8: Quadrigarius (24) F41, Antias (25) F25 
4.5.1-7: Annales Maximi V6 
4.9.12: Asellio (20) F10 
4.10.5—7: Tiro (46) I"4 
5.4.1-3: Fabius Pictor (1) F31, Fabius 
Servilianus (8) F10 
5.17.3-5: Quadrigarius (24) I°53 
5.18.7—8: Asellio (20) F1 
5.18.9: Asellio (20) F2 
5.21.6: Cato (5) F18c, Quadrigarius (24) F92, 
Antias (25) F68 
5.21.17: Cato (5) F81 
6.1.1-5: Oppius (40) I'1, Hyginus (63) F3 
6.1.6: Oppius (40) F2, Hyginus (63) F4 
6.3.14: Cato (5) F87 
6.3.16: Cato (5) F88 
6.3.26: Cato (5) F89 
6.3.36: Cato (5) F90 
6.3.37: Cato (5) F91 
6.3.38: Cato (5) F92 
6.3.48—50: Cato (5) F93 
6.9.9: Antias (25) F15 
6.9.11: [Tubero (38) F18] 
6.9.12: Antias (25) F13 
6.9.17: Antias (25) F17 
6.11.7: Quadrigarius (24) F10 
6.14.8-9: Rutilius (21) Fiz 
6.19.8: Antias (25) I’52 
7.3: Tubero (38) Fir 
7.4.cap., 1-4: Tuditanus (10) F8, Tubero (38) 
F12 


bet tt 


_ 


7.7.5-8: Antias (25) F3 

7.8.3-6: Antias (25) F29 

7.9: Piso (g) F29 

g.1.1: Quadrigarius (24) F83 
9.13.4: Quadrigarius (24) F6 
g.13.7—19: Quadrigarius (24) F6 
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9.14.1; Quadrigarius (24) F6 
9.14.3: Quadrigarius (24) F18, F19 
g.14.12: Sisenna (26) F128 
10.1.3: Coelius (15) F53, Quadrigarius (24) 
F85 
10.1.10: Cato (5) F77b 
10.13.4: Quadrigarius (24) F89, F91 
10.24.6—7: Cato (5) F78, Coelius (15) 
F22 


10.28: Tubcro (38) Fy 
11.1.6—7: Cato (5) F82 
11.3.2: Cato (5) F83, F94 
11.8.3: Postumius (4) Flb 
11.14: Piso (g) F10 
11.15.7: Sisenna (26) F115b 
12.15.1: Sisenna (26) F137, F138 
12.15.1-2: Sisenna (26) F129 
12.15.2: Sisenna (26) F130 
13.3.6: Asellio (20) F6 
13.15.4: Tuditanus (10) F2 
13.22.8: Asellio (20) F11 
13.23.13: Cn, Gellius (14) F5 
13.25.14: Cato (5) F87 
13.25.15: Cato (5) F104 
13.2.1: Quadrigarius (24) F78 
13.30.7: Quadrigarius (24) F87 
15.1.4, 7: Quadrigarius (24) F84 
15.9.5: Cato (5) F95, F96 
15.13.5: Cato (5) F97 
15.16.1: Nepos (45) l’g 
15.28.cap., 1-2: Nepos (45) l'12 
15.28.4: Fenestella (7o) 18 
15.29: Piso (g) F20 
17.2.3: Quadrigarius (24) F17 
17.2.4: Quadrigarius (24) F8 
17.2.5: Quadrigarius (24) F20 
17.2.9: Quadrigarius (24) F21 
17.2.10: Quadrigarius (24) F22 
17.2.11: Quadrigarius (24) F23 
17.2.12: Quadrigarius (24) F24 
17.2.13: Quadrigarius (24) F4 
17.2.14: Quadrigarius (24) F3 
17.2.15: Quadrigarius (24) F25 
17.2.16: Quadrigarius (24) F26 
17.2.17: Quadrigarius (24) F27 
17.2.18: Quadrigarius (24) F12 
17.2.19: Quadrigarius (24) F28 
17.2.21: Quadrigarius (24) F15 
17.2.22: Quadrigarius (24) F29 
17.2.23: Quadrigarius (24) F30 
17.2.24: Quadrigarius (24) F1 
17.2.25: Quadrigarius (24) F31 
17.2.26: Quadrigarius (24) F2 
17.13.3: Cato (5) F41 
17.13.4: Cato (5) F27 
17.13.5: Quadrigarius (24) F72 
17.13.6: Quadrigarius (24) F59 
17.21.3: Cassius Hemina (6) Fg, Nepos (45) 
lia 
17.21.8: Nepos (45) F4 
17.21.23—4: Nepos (45) I°5, Varro (52) 2 


18.12.1: Cato (5) F117 
18.12.6: Cn. Gellius (14) F28 
18.12.7: Cato (5) F117 

20.5.13: Cato (5) F103 

20.6.3: Sulla (22) F3 

20.6.11: Quadrigarius (24) F86 


Granius Licinianus 
26.6: Rutilius (21) F16 
33.16-17: Rutilius (21) 1°17 


Herodian 
2.9.3: Severus (100) Is 


Hicronymus (Jerome) 
chron. 77b°: Nepos (45) F'tb 
192°: Bruttius (g8) I'3b 
¢. loh. 12: Nepos (45) F'13 


Historia Augusta 
| Spart.] Ae/. 3.7-9: Marius Maximus (101) F'7a 
5.4-5: Marius Maximus (101) F8a 
| Lampr.] Alex. 5.3-4: Marius Maximus (101) 
V7 
30.6: Marius Maximus (101) F8b 
65.4-5: Marius Maximus (101) I2 
| Gallic. ] dud. 1.1-3: Asinius Quadratus (102) 
16 
6.5-6: Marius Maximus (101) I’11 
6.7: Marius Maximus (101) F12a 
g.5—6, 9: Marius Maximus (101) 13 
[Capit.] Clod. 3.4—5: Marius Maximus (101) 
I'18 
7.1: Severus (100) I'4 
g.1-4: Marius Maximus (ror) F'1g 
g.5: Marius Maximus (ror) I’20 
10.1—2: Severus (100) }°5 
11.4~—5: Severus (100) F6 
|J.ampr.| Comm. 15.4: Marius Maximus (101) 
P15 
18.1-20.5: Marius Maximus (101) F16 
[Spart.] Hadr. 1.1: Hadrian (97) Ir 
2.10: Marius Maximus (1o1) °3 
3.2: Hadrian (97) [2 
3.4-5: Hadrian (97) 13 
7.1-2: Hadrian (97) I"4 
12.3-4: Marius Maximus (101) 1°4 
16.7: Marius Maximus (101) I°'7b 
20.3: Marius Maximus (101) 1°6 
21.4: Marius Maximus (1or) F8c 
25.1-4: Marius Maximus (ror) F5 
{Capit.}| Marc. 1.6: Marius Maximus (101) Fro 
21.2: Marius Maximus (ror) [°'12b 
25.8-11: Marius Maximus (101) F14 
[Spart.] Pesc. 4.7: Severus (100) I°2 
5.1: Severus (100) I°3 
|Capit.] Pius 11.3: Marius Maximus (101) Ig 
| Vopisc. | Prob. 1.1: Cato (5) F126, Cn. Gellius 
(14) F31 
[Spart.| Sev. 15.6: Severus (100) F7, Marius 
Maximus (101) Far 
[ Vopise.] Tac. 1.1: Annales Maximi \'4 
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|Capit.] Ver. 8.1-4: Asinius Quadratus (102) 
V25 
Hyginus 
Jab. 260: Cato (5) 6b 
Inscriptions 
Inscr. Ital. 13.2.122-3 (fast. Praen. 23 Mar.): 
Lutatius (32) I"10 
Isidore 
orig. 4.7.34: M'abius Pictor (1) 32, Fabius 
Servilianus (8) Fr1 
15.2.3: Cato (5) F66b 
19.2.11: Cato (5) F156 
20.11.4: Rutilius (21) F7 
Jerome, see Hieronymus 
Josephus 
AJ 14.138: Pollio (56) I°5 
ui, 340-3: Vespasian (85) Ir 


Julian of Acclanum 


ad Turbantium F180 De Coninck: Cicero (39) 


F6a 
Justin 
praef. 5: Cato (5) F2b 
Lactantius 
inst. 1.6.9: Piso (g) I'2 
1.6.14: Fenestella (70) Figa 


1.13.8: Cassius Hemina (6) I'1d, Nepos 


(45) Fad 
7.15.14: Seneca (74) F2 
ira 22.5-6: Fenestella (70) F1gb 


liber de praenomunibus 
4: Antias (25) F'18 


Livy 

1.44.2: Fabtus Pictor (1) Fro 

1.55.79: Mabius Pictor (1) F12, Piso (g) Fig 

2.32.3: Piso (g) T’ag 

2.40.10—11: Fabius Pictor (1) I°16 

2.58.12: Piso (g) 25 

3.5.12-13: Antias (25) 123 

4.7.10-8.1: Macer (27) 1°18 

4.13.6-7: Macer (27) Fig 

4.20.5-11: Macer (27) I'21 

4.23.1-3: Antias (25) I'24, Macer (27) I'20, 
‘Tubero (38) F8 

6.42.5-6: Quadrigarius (24) 5 

7.9.3-6: Macer (27) 1°22 

8.18.12: Ldanales Maximi ¥ 12| 

8.19.12-14: Quadrigarius (24) Fg 

8.30.7—10: Fabius Pictor (1) 1°17 

g.5.1-5: Quadrigarius (24) 13 

9.38.15—-16: Macer (27) F23 

9.44.2-4: Piso (g) 1°28 

9.46.1-4: Macer (27) P24 

10.9.10-13: Piso (g) 30, Macer (27) F'25, 
‘Tubero (38) Ig 

10.11.9: Macer (27) F'26, Tubero (38) Fro 

10.37.13-16: Fabius Pictor (1) F18, 
Quadrigarius (24) I°35 


21.38.2—5: Cincius Alimentus (2) I°5 

21.38.5-7: Coclius (15) F1o 

21.46.7—-10: Coelius (15) F12 

21.47.4: Coelius (15) F13 

22.7.1-4: Fabius Pictor (1) 23 

22.31.8: Coelius (15) F15 

23.6.6-8: Coelius (15) 23 

25.39.11-17: Acilius (7) F3, Piso (9) F34, 
Quadrigarius (24) 58, Antias (25) F27a 

26.11.10-11: Coclius (15) F25 

26.49.1-6: Antias (25) F'28 

27.27.12-14: Coelius (15) F27 

28.46.14: Coelius (15) 1°31, Antias (25) I*30 

2y.22.7—10: Clodius Licinus (64) F1 

2y.25.3~4: Coelius (15) 1°36 

2g.27.13-15: Coelius (15) 1°37, [Quadrigarius 
(24) gg] 

29.35.2: Coelius (15) 1°39, Antias (25) I'31 

30.3.4-6: Antias (25) 1°32 

30.19.11: Antias (25) 1°33 

30.29.5—7: Antias (25) I°34 

32.6.5~8: Antias (25) 1°35 

33-10.7—10: Quadrigarius (24) 1°63, Antias (25) 
1°36 

33-30.6-11: Quadrigarius (24) ]’64, Antias (25) 
37 

33-36.13-15: Quadrigarius (24) 165, Antias 
(25) 1°38 

34.10.12: Antias (25) I°39 

34.15.9: Cato (5) F133, Antias (25) I’ 40 

35.2.8-y: Antias (25) I*42 

35-14.5~12: Acilius (7) F4, Quadrigarius (24) 
F66 


36.19.11~-12: Antias (25) I°43 
36.36.3~4: Antias (25) I'44 
36.38.5—7: Antias (25) I'45 

37.48: Antias (25) F46 

37-60.4-6: Antias (25) 1°47 

38.23.8: Quadrigarius (24) 1°67, Antias (25) b’48 
38.41.11-14: Quadrigarius (24) 1°68 
38.50.5: Antias (25) 'y9 

38.55.5—9: Antias (25) I’51 
39.22.8-10: Antias (25) F’'53 
39.41.5-6: Antias (25) F54 
39.43.1-4: Antias (25) I'55a 
39.50.10—11, 52.1: Rutilius (21) br 
39.52.1-3: Antias (25) F'50 

39.56.7: Antias (25) I°56 

40.29.6-8: Antias (25) I°57 
41.27.1-2: Antias (25) I°sg 

42.11.1: Antias (25) 60 
44.13.12-14: Antias (25) I’61 
44.15.1-2: Quadrigarius (24) 169 
45.40.14: Antias (25) F'62 

45.43.8: Antias (25) F'63 


Livy 


per. 20: Fabius Pictor (1) F2ic 
67: Antias (25) F66a 


Lydus 


mag. 1.2: Cato (§) F13b 
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mens, 4.2: Lutatius (32) I°7 
frg. 6 (168) 179-80: Piso (9) F'47 Nonius Marcellus 
Macrobius 10M, 16L: Sisenna (26) F56 
Sat. — praef. 14: Postumius (4) Fb 29M, 421: Coelius (15) F54, Quadrigarius (24) 
1.4.7: Antias (25) 16 F94 
1.4.12: Pollio (56) F9 40M, 581: Sisenna (26) F57 
1.4.18: Quadrigarius (24) F45 52M, 731: Macer (27) F6 
1.4.25-6: Cato (5) F78, Coclius (15) 57M, 80]: Sisenna (26) F10 
F22 57M, 80-11: Sisenna (26) F11 
1.5.6: Quadrigarius (24) F44 58M, 811.: Sisenna (26) F12 
1.7.19-26: Hyginus (63) F10 58M, 811.: Sisenna (26) F58, F59, F60 
1.8.1: Cn. Gellius (14) 1°27 62M, 87].: Cassius Hemina (6) F36 
1.10.5—6: Fencstella (70) F13 63M, 87—-8].: Macer (27) F4 
1.10.11-17: Cato (5) F' 16, Macer (27) 64M, 891.: Cato (5) F20 
F2 67M, 93-41: Cassius Hemina (6) F24 
1.12.18: Piso (g) P44 67M, 941: Cato (5) F21 
1.13.20-1: Cassius Hemina (6) F 21, 68M, 951: Sisenna (26) F61, F62 
‘Tuditanus (10) 1, Antias (25) F7, 7o—-1M, g8L.: Sisenna (26) F13 
Macer (27) F11 73M, 1021: Sisenna (26) F63 
1.14.5: Cato (§) F127 76M, 1071: Quadrigarius (24) F51 
1.16.21—4: Cassius Hemina (6) I'23, Cn. 80M, 1121.: Sisenna (26) F14 
Gellius (14) F8 80M, 1131: Coclius (15) F55 
1.16.25: Fabius Servilianus (8) I°3 82M, 1151: Sisenna (26) F15 
1.16.26: Quadrigarius (24) 1°53 87M, 1231: Quadrigarius (24) F21, Sisenna 
1.16.32: Tuditanus (10) 1°6 (26) F129 
1.16.33: Cassius Hemina (6) 1°18, 87M, 1241: Cato (5) F81 
Tanusius Geminus (44) 1"4 89M, 1261: Coelius (15) F41 
1.16.34: Rutilius (21) I°13 yoM, 1291: Cassius Hemina (6) F28, 
3.2.14: Piso (9) F45 Quadrigarius (24) F95 
3.4.9: Cassius Hemina (6) I'7b gt M, 1301: Sisenna (26) F64, F65, F66 
3.5.10: Cato (5) I’g giM, 1311: Sisenna (26) F67 
3.17.3: Cn. Gellius (14) 2g g2M, 1311: Sisenna (26) F68 
3.18.13: Varro (52) F's g3M, 1331: Sisenna (26) F131 
3.20.5: Postumius (4) F2 g7-8M, 1391: Quadrigarius (24) F46 
5.18.15-16: Hyginus (63) F°5 g8-yM, 1401: Sisenna (26) F69 
6.4.15: Sisenna (26) F7, F8 g8M, 1401: Coclius (15) F28 
diff’ GL 5.651: Coelius (15) F20 ggM, 1401.: Sisenna (26) F70 
rooM, 1421: Cato (5) F77a 
Malalas 


INDICES LOCORVM 


1.5: Cato (5) F3 

1.24: Fenestella (70) F7 

1.47: Cato (5) F155 

3.74: Sisenna (26) F143, Fenestella (70) 
Fro 


2, 34-5 Dindorf: Bruttius (g8) F'1 
7, 177-8 Dindorf: Pliny (80) I*g 

7, 178-80 Dindorf: Macer (27) l’12 
8, 193 Dindorf: Bruttius (98) l*2 
10, 262 Dindorf: Bruttius (98) I°3e 


Marius Victorinus 


ars 


GL 6.9: Messalla Corvinus (61) F7 
6.23: Fabius Pictor (1) F27, Cincius 
Alimentus (2) F9, Cn. Gellius 
(14) F12b, Fabtus Servilianus 
(8) F5 


Miunucius Felix 


23-9: 


Cassius Hemina (6) F 1c, Nepos (45) I*2c 


Mythographus Vaticanus secundus 


153 Kulcsar: Fenestella (70) I'32 


Nepos 


Hann. 13.1: Atticus (33) F8, Sulpicius Blitho 
(55) Fr 


100M, 1431.: Quadrigarius (24) F26 

toiM 143].: Sisenna (26) F16, F17 

101M, 1441: Cassius Hemina (6) F25 

107M, 1531.: Sisenna (26) F71, F72, F73 

108M, 1541.: Coelius (15) F44 

113M, 162].: Quadrigarius (24) F20, Sisenna 
(26) F74 

113M, 1631: Sisenna (26) F75 

115M, 1651: Sisenna (26) F76 

119M, 172].: Quadrigarius (24) F62 

122M, 1761: Quadrigarius (24) F80 

125M, 1811.: Sisenna (26) F18 

126M, 1821: Sisenna (26) F19 

127M, 184].: Sisenna (26) F77 

127M, 1851: Sisenna (26) F3 


Mythographus Vaticanus primus 
2.100.10—15, p.110 Borzctti/ Berlioz: Cato (5) 
F8b 


129M, 1881: Quadrigarius (24) F17 
130M, 1881.: Sisenna (26) F20 
130M, 188-90L.: Sisenna (26) F21 


130M, 189L: 
133M, 1921: 
133M, 193L: 
135M, 197L: 
137M, I99L: 
141M, 206L: 
142M, 206L: 
145M, 2121.: 
149M, 217L: 
151M, 2211: 
152M, 2231. 
154M, 2261: 


INDICES LOCORVM 


Sisenna (26) F78 


Sisenna (26) F79 

Cassius Hemina (6) F29 
Sisenna (26) F22 

Coelius (15) F38 

Sisenna (26) F23, F24, F25 
Sisenna (26) F80 

Sisenna (26) F81 

Cassius Hemina (6) F41 
Cato (5) F99, F111 


: Cato (5) F29 


Fenestella (70) F1 


154~-5M, 227].: Quadrigarius (24) F36 


157M, 2311: 
159M, 2351: 
161M, 238L: 
162M, 2381: 
162M, 239L: 
168M, 2471: 
176M, 2591: 
183M, 2691: 
187M, 276L: 


Coelius (15) F40 
Sisenna (26) F82 
Sisenna (26) F26, F27 
Sisenna (26) F28, F83 
Sisenna (26) F84 
Sisenna (26) F130 
Coelius (15) F17 
Cassius Hemina (6) F37 
Cato (5) F76 


297M. 460L: 
325M, S10L: 
F12 
330M, 5351: 
346M, 5481: 
348M, 5510: 
354M, 561L: 
356M, 565L: 
359M, 569L: 
361M, $73L: 
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Sisenna (26) F102 
Cassius Hemina (6) F10, F11, 


Sisenna (26) F103 
Cassius Hemina (6) F43 
Sisenna (26) F32 
Sisenna (26) F104 
Sisenna (26) F105 
Quadrigarius (24) F37 
Sisenna (26) F33 


361M, 573-41: Sisenna (26) F106 


363M, 576L: 
363M, 576L: 
363M, 5771: 
364M, 5781.: 
367M, 584L: 


Cato (5) F100 
Sisenna (26) F34 
Sisenna (26) F107 
Sisenna (26) F108 
Sisenna (26) F35 


367M, 599-6001: Sisenna (26) F4 


376M, 6001: 
F5 
385M, 615] 
392M, 628] 
400M, 644] 


Sisenna (26) F109, ‘Tubero (38) 


« Fenestella (70) F2 
2 Sisenna (26) F133 
2 Sisenna (26) F110 


187-8M, 2761: Sisenna (26) F130 

188M, 2771: Sisenna (26) F21 

194M, 2851: |Cn. Gellius (14) F37], Asellio 
(20) F3 

195M, 2871: Sisenna (26) F85 

195-6M, 2871.: Sisenna (26) F86 

196M, 288L: Macer (27) F27 

197M, 2g0L: Cato (5) F46a 

205M, 3021: Cassius Hemina (6) F38, Coclius 
(15) F30, Sisenna (26) F87 


207M, 304L: 
207M, 305L: 
208M, 306L.: 
212M, 3131: 
220M, 3251.: 
221MM, 3271: 

(64) F3 
221M, 3281: 
222M, 328L: 
222M, 3291: 
228M, 338L: 
229M, 3391.: 
230M, 3421.: 
236M, 3531: 
255M, 387L.: 
256M, 388L: 
257M, 3901: 
258M, 393L: 
258M, 395L: 
260M, 397L: 
264M, 404] 
267M, 408L: 


Sisenna (26) F88 

Sisenna (26) F89 

Cato (5) F30 

Quadrigarius (24) F96 

| Macer (27) F31| 

| Macer (27) F32], Clodius Licinus 


Fenestella (70) F3 
Quadrigarius (24) F32 
Sisenna (26) F90 
Quadrigarius (24) F6 
Cato (5) F118 
Sisenna (26) F29 
Sisenna (26) F30 
Sisenna (26) F91 
Sisenna (26) F92 
Sisenna (26) F93 
Sisenna (26) F31 
Sisenna (26) F94 
Macer (27) F28 


2 Sisenna (26) F95 


Cassius Hemina (6) F20, 


405M, 6521: Quadrigarius (24) F8 

417-18M, 674]: Quadrigarius (24) F52 

423M, 6841.: Sisenna (26) F113 

429M, 6931: Sisenna (26) F111 

448-gM, 7201: Sisenna (26) F36 

449M, 7201.: Sisenna (26) F112, F113 

449M, 7211.: Sisenna (26) Fll4a 

465M, 7441.: Quadrigarius (24) F79 

468M, 750L.: Sisenna (26) F135 

471M, 756L: Quadrigarius (24) F97, Sisenna 
(26) Fli5a 

472M, 757L: Quadrigarius (24) F54 

475M, 7631: Quadrigarius (24) F55 

478M, 767L: Quadrigarius (24) F74 

480M, 7701 .: Quadrigarius (24) F7 

480-1M, 7711: Sisenna (26) F37 

481M, 7711: Asellio (20) F5, Tubcro (38) F7 

483M, 7751: Cassius Hemina (6) F34 

484M, 7771: Sisenna (26) F38 

484M, 777-81. Sisenna (26) F39 


480M, 781] 
49M, 789] 
492M, 790] 
495M, 7941 


502M, 806L: 
508M, 817L: 


 Sisenna (26) F128 

2: Sisenna (26) F40 

2 Sisenna (26) F41 

 Sisenna (26) F116 

Sisenna (26) F42, F43, F44 
Coelius (15) F4, Quadrigarius 


(24) F33 


508M, 8181 


.: Coelius (15) F43, Quadrigarius 


(24) F47 


510M, 821] 


.: Quadrigarius (24) F90 
511M, 8231. 


2: Quadrigarius (24) F61 


Quadrigarius (24) F60 
270M, 4141: Sisenna (26) F96 
273M, 4181: Sisenna (26) F97 
274M, 4211: Sisenna (26) F98 
277M, 4251.: Sisenna (26) F99 
280M, 431L: Coelius (15) F6 
289M, 4461: Sisenna (26) F100 
293M, 4541.: Sisenna (26) F101 


514M, 8261: Sisenna (26) F117 
514M, 827]: Cassius Hemina (6) F38, 
Quadrigarius (24) F38 
515M, 829]: Cassius Hemina (6) F13 
516M, 830L: Quadrigarius (24) F48 
516M, 8311.: Sisenna (26) F45, F118 
517M, 832L: Quadrigarius (24) F39 
518M, 835L: Fabius Pictor (1) F4e 
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522M, 840L: Sisenna (26) F119 

527M, 8471: Sisenna (26) F46 

534M, 8561: Sisenna (26) F47 

534M, 857L: Sisenna (26) F120, F121 
535M, 8571: Sisenna (26) F48 

535M, 858L.: Clodius Licinus (64) F2 
536M, 8591: Sisenna (26) F48 

538M, 864L: Sisenna (26) F49 

552M, 8871: Sisenna (26) F50 

553M, 888L: Sisenna (26) F51, F52 
555M, 8911: Sisenna (26) F53 

555M, 8921: Sisenna (26) F122 

556M, 892L: Sisenna (26) F54, F55, F123 
556M, 8931.: Sisenna (26) F124, F125, F126 


Origo Gentis Romanae 


6: Cassius Hemina (6) 3 

g.2—5: Lutatius (32) 8 

10.1—2: Acilius (7) F8, Piso (g) F3, Lutatius 
(32) 12 

10.3-4: Tuditanus (10) F5 

11.1-3: Lutatius (32) F3 

12.1: Domitius (104) Fib 

12.2: M. Octavius (107) F1 

12.3-4: Domitius (104) Fra 

12.5~-13.5: Cato (5) I'1o0 

13.6-7: Lutatius (32) I°4 

13.8: Piso (g) F°4 

15.1—4: Postumius (4) F4 

15.5: Cato (s) Fry 

16.3-4: Cn. Gellius (14) 1g 

17.1-3: Annales Maximi F1, Cincius 
Alimentus (2) F7, Tubero (38) F'2 

17.4-5: Annales Maximi ¥2 

18.1: Cincius Alimentus (2) F'6, Lutatius (32) 
Fs 

18.2—4: Annales Maximi F3, Piso (g) ¥48 

18.4: Aufidius (17) I'1, Domitius (104) F2 

1g.1—4: Antias (25) I'1 

19.5-7: Macer (27) F't, M. Octavius (107) F'2 

20: Fabius Pictor (1) I'4c, Vennonius (13) It 

21.1-22.1: Antias (25) Ia 

23.5: Macer (27) I'3 

23.6: Egnatius (105) I'1 


Orosius 


4.13.6-7: Fabius Pictor (1) F2ib 
4.20.6: Quadrigarius (24) I'63, Antias (25) 36 


5.3.2-3: Quadrigarius (24) '70, Antias (25) 65 


5.4.5: Quadrigarius (24) 71 
5.16.1—4: Antias (25) I°66b 
5.20.6: Quadrigarius (24) F88 
5.23.6-9: Galba (57) F2 


Osbern 


466: Cato (5) F24b 


Papyri 


PFayum 19: | Hadrian (97) F7| 
POxy 30: Anon 2 (110) F1 
POxy 2088: Anon 1 (109) F1 


Paradoxographus Palatinus 


21 (p.360 Giannini): Cato (5) 1°75 


INDICES LOCORVM 


Paradoxographus Vaticanus 
39 (p.342 Giannini): Acilius (7) I°5 


Paulus Diaconus (Paul. lest.) 
111: Sisenna (26) F139 
51g: Cato (5) F140 


Pliny (the Elder) 


nal. 


2.24: Augustus (60) I°18 

2.93-4: Augustus (60) F1 

2.140: Piso (g) F12, F15a 

2.16g: Coelius (15) F50 

2.180: Corbulo (82) 1°1 

2.199: Pliny (80) 16 

2.232: Pliny (80) F7 

2.240~1: Antias (25) I'27b 

3.51: Cato (5) F°53 

3.70: Antias (25) Fig 

3.98: Cato (5) I'54 

3.108: Cn. Gellius (14) F416, Antias (25) 
70 

3.114: Cato (5) I*55 

3.116: Cato (5) 1°56 

3.123-5: Cato (5) 57 

3.125: Nepos (45) Fro 

3.130: Cato (5) 1°58 

3.131: Piso (g) F37 

3.132: Coelius (15) F351 

3-133-4: Cato (5) I*59 

3.134: Cato (5) I*60 

§.14-15: Suctonius Paullinus (83) Fr 

5.63: Claudius (75) 13 

5.83: Corbulo (82) 3 

6.5: Nepos (45) I*7 

6.27: Claudius (75) I'4, Aufidius Bassus 
(78) 13 

6.31: Claudius (75) 1°5 

6.128: Claudius (75) 1°6 

7.35: Claudius (75) I7 

7.46: Agrippina (77) F2 

7.147-8: Agrippa (59) F2 

7.173: Messalla Rufus (42) Fr 

7.192: Cn. Gellius (14) Fiza 

7.194: Cn. Gellius (14) F13 

7.197: Cn. Gellius (14) Fry 

7.198: Cn. Gellius (14) F15 

8.19: Fenestella (70) F'15 

8.11: Cato (5) Firs 

8.16—17: Piso (g) F32 

8.195: Fenestella (70) F26 

9.65: Fenestella (70) 1°27 

g.123: Fenestella (70) F25 

10.71: Fabius Pictor (1) F20 

10.74: Cremutius Cordus (71) F5 

11.252: Oppius (40) F5 

12.78: Claudius (75) F2 

13.84-8: Cassius Hemina (6) F35, 
Piso (g) F 14, ‘Tuditanus (10) F3, 
Antias (25) Fga, F58 

14.52: Cato (5) l'46b 

14.56: Pliny (80) F1 


INDICES LOCORVM 


14.89: Fabius Pictor (1) b'25 

15.1: enestella (70) Ig 

15.126: Piso (g) 1°33 

16.108: Cremutius Cordus (71) 16 
16.192: Piso (g) 31 

17.244: Piso (g) I 4o 

18.7: Cassius Hemina (6) I'16 
18.41-3: Piso (g) 1°35 

18.235: | Lubero (38) I*17a| 

22.12: Sulla (22) 1°16 

28.13-14: Piso (g) l’'15b 

2y.12~13: Cassius Hemina (6) 1°27 
31.21: Coelius (15) F52 

32.9: | Macer (27) I’29| 

32.14: |Macer (27) F'30] 

32.20: Cassius Hemina (6) F17 
33.21: Fenestella (7o) I'r4 

33.38: Piso (g) 23 

33-146: lenestella (70) l24 


34.14: Piso (g) 1°36, Antias (25) F67 


34.29: Piso (g) I’22 

34.30: Piso (9) 39 

34.137: Messalla Rufus (42) F2 
35.16: Nepos (45) F8 

35.162: lenestella (70) 28 
36.121: Agrippa (59) 3 


ap. Charis. 153: Sisenna (26) F136b 


Plutarch 
mor. 


Ant. 


Brut. 


Cues. 


199K’; Postumtus (4) I’1a 
274)*—-275A: lenestella (70) I°6 
276C: Cato (5) F137 

289C-—D: Cluvius Rufus (84) 11 
323C_-D: Antias (25) I°20 
7861-1: Sulla (22) 1°26 

7971): Cicero (39) F3 

22.2: Augustus (60) I’7b 
59.6-8: Dellius (53) I’2 

68.1-2: Augustus (60) F'16 

23: Bibulus (49) F1 

27.1-3: Augustus (60) F'6 
40.1~4: Messalla Corvinus (61) F'1 
41.5—8: Augustus (60) I'7a 

42.5: Messalla Corvinus (61) 2 
45.1: Messalla Corvinus (61) F3 
48.1—4: Volumnius (47) "1 

51.1: Volumnius (47) F2 
17.6—7: Oppius (40) I'7 

22.4: ‘Tanusius Geminus (4.4) I°3a 
46.1-2: Pollio (56) F3b 

46.2—3: Pollio (56) F 4a 


Cat. mat. 10.3—5: Cato (5) F135 


Cat. min. 


Cic. 


12.6: Postumius (4) Ila 
14.2: Cato (5) F136 


"Thrasea Paetus (81) I°2 


36.5-37.9: Munatius Rufus (37) I°2, 


Thrasea Paetus (81) I'1 
20.3: Cicero (39) 2 
41.2—5: Tiro (46) F2 
45.6: Augustus (60) 1°13 


25.1-12: Munatius Rufus (37) I°3, 
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Crass. 4-5: Menestella (70) 1°16 
13.4: Cicero (3g) 1, 7 

Flam. 14.2-3: Tuditanus (10) Fg, Antias (25) 

71 

18.8: Antias (25) I'55b 

Luc. 1.4: Sulla (22) F1 
23.6: Sulla (22) I't4b 

Mar. 25.6-8: Catulus (19) 1, Sulla (22) F8 
26.3-7: Sulla (22) Fy 
26.10: Catulus (19) F2 
27.6-7: Catulus (19) F3 
28.8: Rutilius (21) Fig 
35.2-4: Sulla (22) 1°18 
45.8-10: C. Piso (28) Fr 

Num. 1.1: Paulus Clodius (16) Fr 
21.7: Piso (g) 13 
22.6: Antias (25) Fob 

Oth. —3.1—2: Cluvius Rufus (84) I’4a 

Pomp. 10.7-9: Oppius (40) 1°6 
37.4: Rutilius (21) F10 
72.4: Pollio (56) 4b 

Rom, 3-8: Fabius Pictor (1) F'4b 
14.1: Fabius Pictor (1) F6 
14.7: Antias (25) I’5 
17.2-5: Galba (57) I"1 
21.9: Acilius (7) I*1 

Sull. 4.1-5: Sulla (22) I'7 
5.1-3: Sulla (22) l'ro0 
6.7—8: Sulla (22) Fit 
6.9: Sulla (22) '12, F'13 
6.10: Sulla (22) F'i1ga 
6.11-13: Sulla (22) Firs 
14. 1-3: Sulla (22) l'ig 
14.10: Sulla (22) I20 
16.1: Sulla (22) l’2t 
17.1-4: Sulla (22) F4 
19.79: Sulla (22) l*22 
23.1-5: Sulla (22) 1°23 
27.5-13: Sulla (22) F24 
28.14: Fencstella (70) F17 
28.15: Sulla (22) F25 
37. 1-3: Sulla (22) 6 

TG 4.5—6: Fannius (12) 14 
8.9: C. Gracchus (11) F2 

comp. Dem. Cc. 3.1: Augustus (60) F°5 


Polybius 
1.58.2—6: Fabius Pictor (1) F19 
3.8.18: labius Pictor (1) F22 
3g.1: Postumius (4) Fra 


Pompeius 
GL 5.208: Cato (5) Flb 


Priscian 
GL 2.87: Cato (5) F152 
2.98: Coelius (15) F16 
2.129: Cato (5) F23, F35, F36a 
2.152: Cato (5) F37 
2.171: Cato (5) F38 
2.182: Cato (5) F24a, Asellio (20) F4 
2.198: Coelius (15) F24 
2.205: Trajan (96) Fl 
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2.226~-7: Coelius (15) F35 

2.227: Cato (5) F25, F153, Macer (27) F7a 

2.230: Cato (5) F24a 

2.232-3: Quadrigarius (24) F49 

2.243: Macer (27) F5 

2.250—-1: Apuleius (99) F1 

2.254: Cato (5) F85 

2.260: Cato (5) F154 

2.264: Cato (5) F26, Sisenna (26) F134 

2.266: Cato (5) F25, F153, Coelius (15) F35, 
Macer (27) F7b 

2.293: Cato (5) F128 

2.2y4: Cassius Hemina (6) F33 

2.303: Coeltus (15) F35 

2.318: Cn. Gellius (14) F9 

2.337: Cato (5) F23, F35, F36b 

2.347: Cassius Hemina (6) F32, Quadrigarius 
(24) F76, F77, Antias (25) F11 

2.380: Cassius Hemina (6) F42, Fabius 
Servilianus (8) F4, Fannius (12) F7 

2.382: Cato (5) F86 

2.383: Coelius (15) F62, Nepos (45) F11 

2.383-4: Pollio (56) F10 

2.385: Sisenna (26) F141 

2.386: [Coelius (15) F67], Pollio (56) F11, 
Fenestella (70) F30 

2.393: Quadrigarius (24) F40 

2.399: Coelius (15) F21 

2.432: Coelius (15) F34 

2.475: Cato (5) F101 

2.476: Sulla (22) F5 

2.482: Cassius Hemina (6) F26 

2.484: Coelius (15) F29, Quadrigarius (24) 
F98 


2.487: Cato (5) F39 

2.489: Antias (25) F16 

2.497: Piso (g) F17 

2.510: Cato (5) F102, Coelius (15) F5 

2.510—-11: Piso (g) F21 

2.513: Pollio (56) F12 

2.525: Macer (27) F8b 

2.537: Cato (5) F40, Cassius Hemina (6) F30 

2.541: Quadrigarius (24) F56 

2.546: Sisenna (26) F142 

2.587: Cassius Hemina (6) F31 

3.8: Fannius (12) F1, Coelius (15) F2, F3, F35, 
Macer (27) F7c 

3.9: Cato (5) F32 

3.482: Apuleius (gg) F2 

3.490: Cato (5) F40, Cassius Hemina (6) 

F30 


Probus (i.e. scripta Probiana, works attributed to 


M. Valerius Probus) 
ecl. praef. 326: Cato (5) F45 
georg. 3.292—3: Lutatius (32) Fl 
GL 4.211: Sisenna (26) F136d 


Quintilian 


inst. 1.6.12: Fabius Pictor (1) F4d 
2.15.8: Cato (5) '106b 
8.3.35: Sisenna (26) F114b 


INDICES LOCORVM 


9.3.13: Labienus (62) F2 
10.1.102: Nonianus (79) F1 


rhetorica ad Herennium 
4.18: Coelius (15) F46 


Scholia: Germanicus 
Aral. p.132 Brevsig: [Tubero (38) F'17b] 


Scholia: Isidore 
Vallicelliana /sed. orig. 14.4.18: Cato (5) F74 


Scholia: Juvenal 
2.99: Pompeius Planta (94) F1a 
2.99 (Valla): Pompeius Planta (gq) F'1b 
4.53: Marius Maximus (101) F1 


Scholia: Lucan 
Bernensia 
Phars. 1.214: Cornutus (54) Fl 
3.375: Cornutus (54) F2 
3.381: Cornutus (54) F3 


Scholia: Statius 
Theb. 8.1: Quadrigarius (2.4) F75 


Scholia: Virgil (see a/so Probus, breu. expos., 
Servius) 
Bernensia 
georg. 2.197: Cochus (15) F33 
3.474-5: Asellio (20) Fr4 
Veronensia 
georg. 3.7: Vabius Servilianus (8) F'2 
Aen. 2.717: Cassius Hemina (6) 6, Atticus 
(33) Fr 
3.707: Fannius (12) F3 
5.250-1: [Coelius (15) F68] 
7.678-81: Cato (5) 67 


Seneca (rhetor) 
suas. 1.7: Messalla Corvinus (61) F6 

6.18: Aufidius Bassus (78) F1 

6.19: Cremutius Cordus (71) F1 

6.20-1: Bruttedius Niger (72) Fl 

6.23: Cremutius Cordus (71) F2, 
Aufidius Bassus (78) F2 

6.24-5: Pollio (56) F7 


Seneca (philosophus) 


benef. 3.23.2: Quadrigarius (24) I°82 
epist. 51.1: Messalla Corvinus (61) F5 
108.30-1: Fenestella (70) F8 
114.17-19: Arruntius (58) F1—7 
Sergius 


GL 4.502: Cato (5) Fla 


Servius 
ecl. g.46-7: Augustus (60) F2 
georg. 1.10: Cincius Alimentus (2) F 10, 
Cassius Hemina (6) F2 

1.75: Cato (5) F122 
1.77: Coelius (15) 26 
1.102—3: Quadrigarius (24) 93 
1.102—3: Rubellius Blandus (108) F1 
1.135: Quadrigarius (24) F50 
2.158-9: Cato (5) 1°62 


Aen. 


INDICES LOCORVM 


2.162: Agrippa (§9) Ir 

2.345: Coclius (15) F42 

4.563-4: Lutatius (32) I'6 

1.3: Fabius Servilianus (8) F1 

1.5: Cato (5) "4a 

1.6: Cato (5) F'63 

1.55~6: Cassius Hemina (6) F15 

1.946: Cato (5) F123 

1.108~g: Quadrigarius (24) F34, 
Sisenna (26) F140 

1.242: Sisenna (26) FI 

1.2678: Cato (5) 6a 

1.269-70: Cato (5) l'12 

1.273—4: Ateius Philologus (51) *1 

1.277: Hyginus (63) Fir 

1.378~y: Cassius Hemina (6) I°7a 

1.421; Cato (5) F84b, Cassius Hemina 
(6) F39 

1.530: Hyginus (63) l'12 

1.570: Cato (5) I’6c 

1.7256: Cato (5) F144 

2.15—-16: Tubero (38) I't, Hyginus (63) 
Hrs 

2.166: Varro (52) F3a 

2.761: Piso (9) F6 

3.63—4: Cato (5) I'145 

3.401—2: Cato (5) I'64, Coelius (15) 
"57 

3.551-3: Hyginus (63) F6 

3.637: Cato (5) Fi2qg 

3.707: Cato (5) F146 

3.710-11: Cato (5) 6d 

4.206-7: Coelius (15) F58 

4.293-4: Cato (§) F147 

4.390-1: Cn. Gellius (14) 1°35, 1°36, 
Coelius (15) F59, ‘Tubero (38) F14 

4.427: Cato (5) I6e 

4.620: Cato (5) I*7a 

4.682-3: Cato (5) F148 

4.698-9: Cato (5) Pr1gb 

5-73: Fabius Pictor (1) F28, Fabius 
Servilianus (8) 7 

5.389: Hyginus (63) I'14 

5.563~5: Cato (5) I'65 

5.704: Varro (52) 1°3b 

5.755: Cato (5) 1°66 

6.g-11: Coelius (15) F60 

6.760: Cato (5) I8a 

7.158-g: Cato (5) Fab 

7.411—3: Hyginus (63) F°7 

7.631: Cassius Hemina (6) I°5 

7.681—4: Cato (5) 68 

7.697: Cato (5) 69 

8.597: Hvginus (63) 18 

8.600: Hyginus (63) 1°13 

8.630—1: Fabius Pictor (1) F29, Fabius 
Servilianus (8) F8 

8.637-8: Cato (5) F'51, Cn. Gellius (14) 

I’20, Hyginus (63) Fg 

8.694-5: Cato (5) F149 

8.696: Augustus (60) F10 


9.710: Postumius (4) 3, Lutatius (32) 
I2 

y-745—6: Cato (5) F7b 

10.12-13: Cato (5) F150 

10.76: Piso (g) F'46 

10.145: Coelius (15) 1°61 

10.179~80: Cato (5) I'70 

10.184: Cato (5) 71 

10.541: Cato (5) Fi25 

11.316: Cato (5) F'5, Sisenna (26) F2 

11.567—-8: Cato (5) F'72 

11.700—1: Cato (5) 34a 

11.715~-7: Cato (5) F34b 

11.743: Varro (52) I°6 

12.121-2: Scaurus (18) F7, Asellio (20) 
F15 

12.134~-6: Cato (5) 1°73 

12.603: Fabius Pictor (1) F2, Cassius 

Hemina (6) F'1g 


Solinus 
1.7-9: Cn. Gellius (14) F17 
1.27: Fabius Pictor (1) F’5b, Cincius Alimentus 


(2) l’2b, Lutatius (32) Fg, Atticus (33) F2, 


Nepos (45) F°3 


2.7-8: Cato (5) F61 

2.10: Cassius Hemina (6) I*4 
2.12: [Macer (27) F33] 

2.14-15: Cassius Hemina (6) F8 
2.28: Cn. Gellius (14) F'18 

40.4: Nepos (45) 6 


Stephanus Byzantinus 


S.v 
S.v. 
S.V. 
S.V. 


S.¥. 
SN. 
Sv. 
S.V. 
S.v. 
Sv. 
S.V. 


Aviov: Asinius Quadratus (102) F1 
Boyyxat: Asinius Quadratus (102) 1°27 
Tafaxa: Asinius Quadratus (102) F21 
Teppavixeva: Asinius Quadratus (102) 
117 
Iepovveov: Asinius Quadratus (102) F9 
Pndds: Asinius Quadratus (102) F'12 
Tivéapa: Asinius Quadratus (102) F28 
AdAutov: Asinius Quadratus (102) F10 
Zwidar: Asinius Quadratus (102) F14 
OarizoXts: Asinius Quadratus (102) F3 
Oedapodla: Asinius Quadratus (102) 
I20 


s.v. [Bnpias: Asinius Quadratus (102) F2 


S.V. 
S.V. 


S.V. 


Sv. 


Macyavn: Asinius Quadratus (102) F22 

Mavpovoror kai Madpor: Asinius 
Quadratus (102) I°13 

péon THY ToTayav: Asinius Quadratus 
(102) F29 

Meoonprn: Asinius Quadratus (102) F30 


s.v. O€dBrot: Asinius Quadratus (102) 4 


S.v. 
Sv. 
S.v. 
S.V. 
S.V. 
S.v. 


TTyAtov: Asinius Quadratus (102) F11 

LodAvua: Asinius Quadratus (102) F23 

LvpPav7: Asinius Quadratus (102) F'24 

Tamvppou: Asinius Quadratus (102) F31 

Tapoods: Asinius Quadratus (102) F18 

Tvypavéxepta: Asinius Quadratus (102) 
F26 
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s.v. Ppdaoma: Asinius Quadratus (102) I’1g 
s.v. QBapyvoi: Asinius Quadratus (102) F15b 
s.v. Qryvy: Asinius Quadratus (102) F15a, 16 


Strabo 
4.193: Pollio (56) F'2 
5.228: Fabius Pictor (1) F24 
5.230: Acilius (7) F°7 
11.523: Dellius (53) 1 
17.829: ‘Tanusius Geminus (44) F2 


Suda 
s.v. BaBios Tiktwp G2 (4.691 Adler): Fabius 
Pictor (1) F26 


Suetonius 
gramm. 20.1-3: Clodius | .icinus (64) F4 
Aug. 2.3: Augustus (60) F11 
ti: Aquilius Niger (67) Ir 
27.2: Julius Saturninus (68) I*1 
27.4: Augustus (60) I"'14 
35.1—2: Cremutius Cordus (71) F'4 
62.2: Augustus (60) 1°15 
74: Augustus (60) I'17, Messalla 
Corvinus (61) I*4 
79.2: Julius Marathus (65) Fr 
94.3: Julius Marathus (65) I°2 
94.6: C. Drusus (66) F1 
Calg. 8: Pliny (80) 1°3 
Claud. 2.2: Claudius (75) F8 
21.2: Claudius (75) I'1 
Tul. g.1-3: Actorius Naso (43) I'1, Tanusius 
Geminus (44) 2 
30.2—4: Pollto (56) F3a 
52.1: Actorius Naso (43) F2 
53: Oppius (40) F8 
55.4: Pollio (56) 6 
56.4: Pollio (56) 1°8 
56.7: | Tubero (38) I°16] 
77: Ampius Balbus (34) F'1 
81.1-2: Balbus (41) I'1 
83.1: Tubero (38) 15 
Oth. 7.1: Cluvius Rufus (84) F4b 
Tib, 61.1: Tiberius (73) 1 
61.3: Cremutius Cordus (71) I*3b 
61.6: Nonianus (79) I2 
73.2: Seneca (74) Ir 
uit. Ter. 1-2: Fenestella (70) F141 


Syncellus 
228: Fabius Pictor (1) F’5a, Cincius Alimentus 
(2) I’2a, Cato (5) I'13a 
229-30: T’abius Pictor (1) I°3, Fabius 
Servilianus (8) 16 
41g: Bruttius (98) I'3g 


"Tacitus 
Agr. 10.3: Fabius Rusticus (87) F1 


INDICES LOCORVM 


ann. 1.69.1~2: Pliny (80) F2 
4.34.1: Cremutius Cordus (71) F3a 
4.53.1-2: Agrippina (77) F1 
4.56.2: [Sulla (22) F27] 
13.20.1—2: Pliny (80) F4, Cluvius Rufus 
(84) I°2, Fabius Rusticus (87) F2 
14.2.1-2: Cluvius Rufus (84) F3, Fabius 
Rusticus (87) F3 
15.16.1~3: Corbulo (82) F2 
15.53.2-4: Pliny (80) F5 
15.60.1-61.4: Fabius Rusticus (87) 14 
dial. 17.2: Viro (46) 3 
hist. 3.25.2~3: Vipstanus Messalla (86) Fz 
3.27.3-28.1: Pliny (80) 8, Vipstanus 
Messalla (86) I'2 
3.51.2: Sisenna (26) I'132 


Tertullian 
adu. Val. 34: Fenestella (70) F4 
anim. 46: Augustus (60) I’4 
apol. 10.7: Cassius Hemina (6) l'ta, Nepos 
(45) F2a 
mat. 2.12: Cassius Hemina (6) I'1b, Nepos 
(45) I'ab 
spect. 5.8: Piso (g) Fg 
Ulpian 


dig. 1.13.1 pr.—1: Fenestella (70) F'7 
48.24.1: Augustus (60) 13 


Valerius Maximus 
1.7.6: Coelius (15) F4gb 
4.3.2: Munatius Rufus (37) F1 
4.4.11: Scaurus (18) lI 
8.13 ext. 4: Pollio (56) Fr 


Varro 
ling. 5.148—50: Piso (g) 8, Lutatius (32) 
Kit 

5.165: Piso (g) F11 
6.6: Catulus (19) F4 
8.73: Sisenna (26) F136a 

rust. 1.2.7: Cato (5) F46a 
2.1.9: Piso (g) Fi 
2.3.3: Cato (5) F47 
2.4.11: Cato (5) F48 


Velleius Paterculus 
1.6.6: Acmilius Sura (103) Fl 
1.7.2-4: Cato (5) l’52 


Vincent of Beauvais 

speculum historiale 3(4).24: Cicero (39) F6c 
Xiphilinus 

p.257: Asinius Quadratus (102) F’5 
Zosimus 

5.27.1-2: Asinius Quadratus (102) 1°7 


INDEX LOCORVM 
SOURCES OF TESTIMONITA 


Agathias 
hist. 1.6.3: Asinius Quadratus (102) ‘l'4 


Ammianus Marcellinus 
21.16.13: Nepos (45) ‘V'21 
26.1.2: Nepos (45) P22 
28.4.14: Marius Maximus (101) T'12 


Appian 
Hann. 
isp. 
Lil. 
Mith. 
Pun. 


Apuleius 
Hor. 


27.116: Fabius Pictor (1) ‘Tac Brut. 
88.382: Rutilius (21) ‘M4 
15.43: Augustus (60) ‘Ty 
95.435: Sisenna (26) P21 
65.2go~-1: Cato (5) Vi2d 


g.27-g: Apuleius (gg) ‘V1 
20.5—6: Apuleius (gy) ‘2 


Asconius 
55st, 6yC: Antias (25) T7 
58St, 74C: Sisenna (26) T5b 


Athenaeus 
1681): Rutilius (21) ‘I's 
261C: Sulla (22) I's 
274C: Rutilius (21) T6 


Aurelius Victor 
Cues. 20.22: Severus (100) ‘T'2 
ps.-Aurelius Victor, see Origo gentis Romanae, 
(de) wiris illustribus CONS. 


j Corn. 
Ausonius 


epist. ga: Nepos (45) 117 


Cassius Dio, see Dio Cassius 


Catullus 
1.1-7: Nepos (45) Vr 


gs: Hortensius (31) ‘Tr diu. 


Censorinus 
17.11: Cassius Hemina (6) ‘I'4 dom. 


rae fam. 
Charisius J 


269: Antias (25) ‘10 


Cicero 
acad. 1.3: Labo (36) 12 

2.137: Postumius (4) I'7 

1.19.10: Lucullus (23) T'1, Cicero (39) 

Tr 

1.20.6: Cicero (39) F2 

2.1.1-2: Atticus (33) T'2, Cicero (39) T3 

2.6.2: Cicero (39) V7 

2.8.1: Cicero (39) T8 

2.12.3: Cicero (3y) ‘Ty 

12.3.1: Vennonius (13) T'2 


fin. 
Hort. 


Att. leg. 


off. 


ordl. 


de orat. 


12.5b: I‘annius (12) V4 

13.8: Cocltus (15) T4 

13.30.2: Postumius (4) ‘T's 

13.32.3: Postumius (4) ‘V6 

13.44.3: Libo (36) T1 

14.17.6: Cicero (39) T11 

16.4.4: Nepos (45) 13 

16.5.5: Nepos (45) T2 

13-15: Atticus (33) T3 

16: Cicero (39) ‘T1o 

1g: Atticus (33) T4 

65-7: Cato (5) Tr6a 

69: Cato (5) T3a 

77: P. Scipio (3) Tr 

80~—1: Postumius (4) T4 

81: Fannius (12) T2 

8g: Cato (5) T13a 

gg—tot: lannius (12) 13 

102: Coelius (15) 1'3 

106: Piso (9) 13 

112: Scaurus (18) T1a 

113-16: Rutilius (21) ‘I'1 

132-3: Scaurus (18) ‘'1b, Catulus (19) 
V1 

228: Sisenna (26) ‘I'7 

239: C. Piso (28) Tr 

259-60: Sisenna (26) 18 

293-4: Cato (5) T17 

fr. 15M: Aufidius (17) ‘T'2 

ap. Ascon. 58St, 74C: Sisenna (26) Psa 

1.227: Cato (5) T'13b 

2.51-4 (= GT1): Annales Maxim T2, 
labius Pictor (1) T'8, Cato (5) ‘T5a, 
Piso (g) V'1, Coelius (15) Tr 

3-135: Cato (5) Ti1ga 

1.43: abius Pictor (1) T10 

1.55: Cn. Gellius (14) T1 

1.99: Sisenna (26) ‘Tg 

35: Aufidius (17) Tr 

5.12: Lucceius (30) T1, T2, 13 

6.12.5: Ampius Balbus (34) ‘Tr 

13.16.4: Apollonius (35) V1 

15.4.12: Cicero (39) T4 

5.54: Aufidius (17) 13 

fr. 11: Lucullus (23) T2 

1.5-7 (= G12): Annales Maximi V4, 

Fabius Pictor (1) Tg, Cato (5) P56, Piso 

(g) ‘2, Fannius (12) P'1, Vennonius 

(13) V1, Coelius (15) V2, Paulus 

Clodius (16) ‘I'1, Asellio (20) Tr, 

Sisenna (26) 6, Macer (27) T1 

3.115: Acilius (7) Via 

120: Atticus (33) 15 
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ad Q. fr. 1.1.10: Tubero (38) Tr 
rep. 2.2: Cato (5) T10 
2.28: (Annales Maximi'T13) 
sen 35: P. Scipio (3) T2 
38: Cato (5) Ta 
Tusc. 5.112: Aufidius (17) T4 
Verr. 2.2.110: Sisenna (26) ‘T'2 
2.3.195: Piso (g) T10 
2.4.33-4: Sisenna (26) T3 
2.4.43: Sisenna (26) T4 
2.4.56-7: Piso (9) T14 
Coins 
RRC 232: Cn. Gellius (14) T5 
Columeltla 
g.2.1: Hyginus (63) T'1 


Cornelius Nepos, see Nepos 
Digest, see Pomponius, Ulpian 


Dio Cassius 
36.18.1-19.1: Sisenna (26) T22 
39.10.2—-3: Cicero (39) T14 
46.21.3-4: Cicero (39) T6 
57.24.2-4: Cremutius Cordus (71) 17 
60.2.1: Claudius (75) T3e 
67.13.2: Arulenus Rusticus (88) T'4, Herennius 
Senccio (89) T4 
75(76).7.3: Severus (100) TI 
Diomedes 
1.484: Annales Maximi T10 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
1.6.2, 7.3 (=GT3): Fabius Pictor (1) T'12, 
Cincius Alimentus (2) T'2, Cato (5) P'5c, 


Fabius Servilianus (8) ‘I'1, Piso (g) T'4, Cn. 


Gellius (14) ‘I'2, Antias (25) T'5, Macer 
(27) 13, Tubero (38) T2 

1.1.1: Cato (5) Tiza, Tuditanus (10) ‘V' 

1.74.1: Cincius Alimentus (2) T3 

1.74.2: Cato (5) T14b 

1.74.3: Annales Maximi T5 

1.80.1: Tubero (38) T3 

4.6.1: Fabius Pictor (1) 113 

4.15.1: Cato (5) T15 

4.30.2—-3: Fabius Pictor (1) T14 

7.71.1: Fabius Pictor (1) Trid 


Euagrius 
hist. ecel, 5.24: Asinius Quadratus (102) 13 
Eutropius 
3.5: fabius Pictor (1) T1a 
excerpt. rhet. Paris 588—y: Cato (5) T9 
Festus 
216: Cato (5) [7 
Frontinus 
strat. 4.1.26: Piso (g) T1rab 


Fronto 
15: Nepos (45) T15 
36: Cato (5) T'18b, Coelius (15) T6 


INDICES LOCORVM 


36-7: Cato (5) T22d 

37: Sisenna (26) ‘T'19 

124-5: Catulus (19) T2 

125: Cicero (39) T'13 

134 (=GT6): I'abius Pictor (1) T18, Cato (5) 
T18c, Coelius (15) T'7, Quadrigarius (24) 
7, Sisenna (26) T20, Antias (25) T'9 

204: Cato (5) Trib 

216: Cato (5) Ti9b 


Gellius 
1.21.2: Hyginus (63) 14 
2.13.3: Asellio (20) ‘T2 
2.25.9: Sisenna (26) ‘T'10a 
2.28.5: Cato (5) T14d 
2.28.6: Annales Maximi T1 
5.4.1-3: Fabius Pictor (1) T17 
6.3.7: Cato (5) ‘Tr2b 
6.3.52: Cato (5) T12¢ 
6.14.9: Acilius (7) T4b 
7.9.cap., 1: Piso (g) T'7 
8.14: Cn. Gellius (14) I'4 
11.8: Postumius (4) T3d 
11.14.cap., 1: Piso (9) T8 
12.1§.cap., 1: Sisenna (26) ‘17 
13.29.2: Quadrigarius (24) ‘I's 
14.2.21, 26: Cn. Gellius (14) T6 
15.1.4: Quadrigarius (24) T6 
1§.28.1: Nepos (45) T14 
15.29.cap., 1-2: Piso (g) ‘I'g 
16.9.5: Sisenna (26) T'18 


Hieronymus (Jerome) 
chron. 151°: Otacilius Pitholaus (29) T3 
159°: Nepos (45) 118 
167': Hyginus (63) T'5 
172°: Fenestella (70) 'T'5 
12: Nepos (45) ‘T'20 
33-1-2: Varro (§2) T1 
60.5.3: Aufidius (17) ‘f'2 
60.12.3: Fabius Pictor (1) Tig 
uir. ill. praef’ Nepos (45) T19, Hyginus (63) 
16 


c. Loh. 
epist. 


Historia Augusta 
|Lampr.] Alex. 21.3-4: Marius Maximus (101) 
T8 
48.6: Marius Maximus (101) T9 
| Gallic. | Auid. 9.5: Marius Maximus (101) T1 
| Capit.| Clod. 12.13-14: Marius Maximus 
(101) V5 
| Lampr.| Comm. 13.1: Marius Maximus (101) 
T2 
{Spart.] Geta 2.1: Marius Maximus (101) 16 
|Spart.] Hadr. 16.1: Hadrian (97) ‘Tr 
16.6: Cato (5) T'22e, Coclius (15) Tg 
[Lampr.] He/iog. 11.6: Marius Maximus (101) 
T 
{Capit.| Max. Balb. 7.3: Balbus (41) Ta 
[Capit.] Pert. 2.6-9: Marius Maximus (101) T3 
15.8: Marius Maximus (101) T'4 
| Vopisc. | Prob. 2.7: Marius Maximus (101) T10 
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[Vopisc.] quadr. tyr. 1.1-2: Marius Maximus 
(101) Trt 
[Spart.] Sew. 3.2: Severus (100) T3 
18.5—6: Severus (100) ‘I'4 
| Vopise.] Tac. 1.1: Annales Maxim T8 
[Capit.] Ver. 8.4: Asinius Quadratus (102) T's 


Horace 
ars 55-8: Cato (5) T18a 
carm. 2.1: Pollio (56) ‘11 
sat. _ 1.3-86-9: Octavius Ruso (48) T1 
1.10.86: I'urnius (50) T1 


Inscriptions ; 
AE 1934, 154: Titinius Capito (95) ‘2 
G. lacopi, BCAR 67 (1939), 25-6 (AE 1941, 
65): Claudius Sideropogon (76) T1 
CE — 8:(P. Scipio (3) Ty) 


CIL 6.10229 (AE 1976, 77): (Fabius Rusticus 
(87) T4) 

IGRR 3.466 (AE 1978, 804): Pompetus Planta 
(94) Tr 


Inschr. v. Olympia — 322: Postumius (4) ‘T'1b 
356: Asinius Quadratus (102) T1 
ILLRP 311: P. Scipio (3) V4 
513 (Sherk, RDGE 22): Sisenna (26) T1 


ILS 1418: Claudius Pollio (91) Tt 
1448: Titinius Capito (95) 11 
3832 : Aufidius Bassus (78) ‘Tr 

SEG 1.152: Postumius (4) ‘T'1a 


26.1123 fr. III, col. A: Fabius Pictor (1) 


7 
Syll? 887: Asinius Quadratus (102) T1 
Jerome, see Hieronymus 


Josephus 
AT 19.g1—2: (Cluvius Rufus (84) ‘T’4) 
19.213: Claudius (75) T3c 
Ap, 1.56: Vespasian (85) T'2 
uit. 358-9: Vespasian (85) Tr 


Juvenal 
10.81—5: Bruttedius Niger (72) T3 


Lactantius 
inst. 1.6.14: Fenestella (70) T'4 
3.15.10: Nepos (45) T16 
Livy 
1.44.2: Fabius Pictor (1) Tita 
1.55.8: Fabius Pictor (1) T11b 
2.40.10: Fabius Pictor (1) T11¢ 
6.1.1-2: (Annales Maximi Tr 4a) 
7.9.5: Macer (27) T2 
21.38.3~5: Cincius Alimentus (2) ‘Tr 
22.7.4: Fabius Pictor (1) T2 
22.57.4-5: Fabius Pictor (1) T3a 
23.11.1-6; Fabius Pictor (1) T4 
25.39.12: Acilius (7) T'2, Quadrigarius (24) T1 
26.49.3: Antias (25) T1 
27.8.8-9: (Annales Maximi 'T15) 
33.10.8: Antias (25) ‘T'2 
34.5.7—-10: Cato (5) T8 
34.15.9: Cato (5) T21a 
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35.14.5: Acilius (7) 13, Quadrigarius (24) T2 
36.38.7: Antias (25) T3 
38.23.8: Quadrigarius (24) 13, Antias (25) Ty 
45.25.3: Cato (5) T12a 
Livy 
per. 4g: Cato (5) T13d 
53: Acilius (7) Trb 


Macrobius 
sat. praef. 13-15: Postumius 4 ‘13d 

1.5.15-16: Acilius (7) T4c 
2.1.14: Nepos (45) 123 
2.2.13: Otacilius Pitholaus (29) ‘14 
3.2.17: Annales Maxtmi Vo 
3.18.13: Libo (36) T3 

Malalas 


2, 34 Dindorf: Bruttius (98) ‘Tra 
8, 193 Dindorf: Bruttius (98) T1b 
10, 262 Dindorf: Bruttius (98) Tc 


Marius Victorinus 
rhel. 1.20 p.203 Halm: Cato (5) ‘I'16b, 
Fannius (12) T6 


Martianus Capella 
6.621: Nepos (45) T8 


Mela 
3.go: Nepos (45) T8 


Nepos 
Alt. 13.7: Nepos (45) T'5 
18.1-6: Atticus (33) 11 
19.1: Nepos (45) T6 
3.1-4: Cato (5) ‘Tr 
3-5: Nepos (45) T'4 
fr. ap. Suet. gramm. 27: Otacilius Pitholaus 
(29) T1 
Origo Gentis Romanae 
titulus (=GT7): Annales Maxim 111, Mabtus 
Pictor (1) T20, (Cincius Alimentus (2) 
T5), Antias (25) ‘11, Macer (27) ‘T's, 
Tubero (38) T4, I:gnatius (105) Tr 


Cato 


Orosius 
4.13.6: Fabius Pictor (1) T1b 
5.9.6: Piso (g) T11 
5.17.13: Rutilius (21) '''7 


Ovid 


trist. 2.443-4: Sisenna (26) 12 


Paulus Diaconus (Paul. Fest.) 
113: Annales Maxim T12 


Pliny (the Elder) 
nat. praef. 20: Aufidius Bassus (78) T'3a, 
Pliny (80) T5 
1: Fabius Pictor (1) ‘F'15, (Cinctus 

Alimentus (2) T4), Cato (5) 123, 
Cassius Hemina (6) 1, Fabius 
Servilianus (8) 1'2, Piso (9) T's, 
Cn. Gellius (14) 13, Antias (25) 
T8, Macer (27) I'4, Atticus (33) 
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T6, (Tubero (38) T5), Oppius (40) 
T1, Messalla Rufus (42) T'1, Nepos 
(45) T'7, Ateius Philologus (51) 
‘T2, Varro (52) T2, Pollio (56) T3, 
Galba (57) T'1, Arruntius (58) 3, 
Augustus (60) ‘I'5, Hyginus (63) 
‘l'2, Fenestella (70) T'1, Cremutius 
Cordus (71) T'4, Claudius (75) T6, 
Agrippina (77) T1, Corbulo (82) 
‘Tr, Suetonius Paullmus (83) T1 

2.140: Piso (9) T6 

2.169: Nepos (45) 18 

3.127: Nepos (45) ‘Tg 

6.23: Corbulo (82) T2 

7.128: Lutatius (32) ‘V1 

8.11: Cato (5) T'20 

9.137: Nepos (45) T10a 

10.60: Nepos (45) ‘rob 

13.84: Cassius Hemina (6) T'2 

2y.12: Cassius Hemina (6) V3 

33-21: Scaurus (18) T3 

33.38: Piso (9) T'13b 

33.146: Fenestella (70) T2 

35.8: Messalla Rufus (42) I'2 


Pliny (the Younger) 
epist. 1.13.3: Claudius (75) 5, Nonianus (7) 
V4 
1.16.1~6: Pompeius Saturninus (92) Tr 
1.17.1-4: ‘Titinius Capito (95) 13 
2.1.2: Cluvius Rufus (84) T3b 
3.5.18, 17: Pliny (80) T1 
3.5.6: Aufidius Bassus (78) 1'3b 
4.28.1: Nepos (45) Trt 
5.3.6: Nepos (45) T12 
5.5-1-7: Fannius (g3) Tr 
5.8.1, 14: Titinius Capito (95) T4 
5.8.4-5: Pliny (80) T'2 
7.19.5-6: Herennius Senecio (89) T2 
7.31: Claudius Pollio (g1) T2 
7.33-4-8: Herennius Senecio (89) T1 
8.12: Titinius Capito (95) T's 
g.1.t: Pompeius Planta (94) T2 
g.1g.5: Cluvius Rufus (84) T3a 
10.7: Pompeius Planta (94) 13 


Plutarch 
mor. gg: Postumius (4) V'3c 
326A: (Annales Maximi V1 4b) 
Ant. 25.1-4: Dellius (53) T3 
Brut. 13.3: Bibulus (49) V1 
51.3-4: Volumnius (47) T1 
§2.2-3: Volumnius (47) T'2 
Caes. 8.2-4: Cicero (39) T5 
Cat. mat. 2.5: Cato (5) ‘Tiga 
12.6: Postumius (4) ‘1'3b 
14.2: Cato (5) P2ib 
20.7: Cato (5) T6b 
22.5: Acilius (7) ‘T'4a 
25.1—2: Cato (5) T2b 
Cat. min. 25.2: Munatius Rufus (37) ‘l'2, 
‘Thrasea Paetus (81) T1 
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37.1: Munatius Rufus (37) 13, ‘Mhrasea 
Paetus (81) T2 
Cic. 49.4: Viro (46) Tr 
Crass. 5.6: Venestella (70) T3 
13.4—5: Cicero (39) ‘T'12 
Fab. 18.3: Fabius Pictor (1) T3b 
Lue. 1.4: Sulla (22) T2a, Lucullus (23) 13 
1.7-8: Lucullus (23) T4, Sisenna (26) 
T16 


4.5: Sulla (22) ‘Tab 


Pomp. 10.9: Oppius (40) T2 
Rom. 3.1, 8.9: Fabius Pictor (1) T16 
Sull. 6.9: Sulla (22) 13 


6.10: Sulla (22) Tac 
TG = 4.5-6: Fannius (12) T's 
comp. Dem. Cic. 3.1: Augustus (60) 13 


Polybius 
I.14.1-3, 1.15.12: Fabius Pictor (1) T5 
3.8.9-9.5: Fabius Pictor (1) ‘1'6 
33-1.3-8: Postumius (4) T2 
39.1: Postumius (4) T3a 


Pomponius 
dig. ‘1.2.40: Coclius (15) T8 


Porphyrio see Scholia, Horace 


Priscian 
GL 2.383: Nepos (45) T24 


Pscudo-Acro see Scholia, Horace 


Quintilian 
inst. 1.5.13: Sisenna (26) Trob 
8.3.2y: Cato (5) T22a 
10.1.102 (=G1l'5): Nonianus (79) ‘Tr 
10.1.103 (=G1'5): Aufidius Bassus (78) 
T4 
10.1.104 (=GT5): Cremutius Cordus 
(71) ‘V's, (Fabius Rusticus (87) 3) 
10.2.7: Annales Maximi V6 
12.11.23; Cato (5) T4 


Sallust 
Cat. 51.5: Cato (5) T12c 
Tug. 95.2: Stsenna (26) T11 
95.3—4: Sulla (22) V1 


Scholia: Cicero (see also Asconius) 
320: Jucullus (23) ‘V2 


Scholia: Horace 
sal. 1.3.86-g: Octavius Ruso (48) Tr 
(Porphyrio and Pseudo-Acro) 
1.10.86: Furnius (50) ‘T'1 (Pseudo- 
Acro) 
ep. 2.1.26: Annales Maximi V7 (Porphyrio) 


Sencca (rhetor) 


contr. praef. tg: Sisenna (26) T14 
2.1.34-6: Bruttedius Niger (72) V1 
4 praef. 2: Labienus (62) T1 
10 praef. 4-8: Labienus (62) T2 
suas. 1.7: Dellius (53) ‘T2 


6.14-15: Pollio (56) ‘V2 
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Seneca (philosophus) 

apocol. 5: Claudius (75) T'4 

dial. 6.1.3: Cremutius Cordus (71) ‘TI 
6.22.4~7: Cremutius Cordus (71) T'2 
6.26.1-3 Cremutius Cordus (71) ‘13 

epist. 30.1-3, 14: Aufidius Bassus (78) T2 
g3.11: ‘Tanusius Geminus (44) T'1 
114.17-1g: Arruntius (58) ‘l'2 

uita pair. fr. 15 Haase: Seneca (74) Ts 


Servius 
Aen. 1.372-3: Annales Maximi V3 
6.841: Cato (5) Tac 
7.678: Cato (5) Trrd, Hyginus (63) 1'7 
y.603—4: Cato (5) ‘Trie 
Sidonius Apollinaris 
epist. 9.14.7: Balbus (41) T2, Juventius 
Martialis (106) ‘Tr 
Solinus 
2.2: Cato (§) Trie 


Statius 
silu. 4 pr: Vibius Maximus (go) ‘V1 
4.7.53-6: Vibius Maximus (go) ‘I'2 


Strabo 
11.523: Dellius (53) ‘Tr 


Suda 
s.v. Aoivvios [TwAtwy A4148 (1.381 Adler): 
Pollio (56) ‘6a 
s.v. Avyovotos Kaigap A44t2 (1.410 Adler): 
Augustus (60) ‘l'2 
s.v. Kodparos K1905 (3.143 Adler): Asinius 
Quadratus (102) ‘15 
s.v. Kopvottos K20y8 (3.158—9 Adler): 
Cornutus (54) T'1 
s.v, IToAtwy 172165 (4.185 Adler): Pollio (56) 
T6b 
Suetonius 
gramm. 3.5: Lutatius (32) T2 
to: Ateius Philologus (51) I'1, Pollio 
(56) Ty 
12: Sulla (22) Vy 
15.2: Cato (5) ‘T'22b 
20.1—-3: Hyginus (63) 13, Clodius 
Licinus (64) U1 
27: Otacilius Pitholaus (29) Tr 
Aug. 85.1: Augustus (60) I’ 
86.3: Cato (5) T22c 
Calig. 16.1: Labienus (62) 13 
Claud. 3.1: Claudius (75) 13a 
40.3: Claudius (75) 13b 
41.1~3: Claudius (75) T1 
42.2; Claudius (75) T2 
10.2—3: Arulenus Rusticus (88) 13 
20: ‘Tiberius (73) P1 


Dom. 


Galb. 3.3: Galba (57) T2 
Tul. 52.2: Oppius (40) T3 
55.1: Nepos (45) 113 
56.1: Oppius (40) Ty 
75.5: Otacilius Pitholaus (29) T2 
uita Perst: Nonianus (79) T5 
utta Plini: Pliny (80) 13 


Symmachus 
epist. 4.18.5: Pliny (80) T'4 


Syncellus 
228: Cincius Alimentus (2) 13 


Tacitus 
Agr. 1.3: Scaurus (18) T'4, Rutilius (21) T3 
2.1: Arulenus Rusticus (88) T2, 
Herennius Senecio (89) T3 
10.3: Fabius Rusticus (87) T1 
ann. 3.66.1-4: Bruttedius Niger (72) ‘l'2 
4.34.2-4: Pollio (56) ‘I's, Messalla 
Corvinus (61) ‘T'1, Cremutius 
Cordus (71) 16 
4.53.2: Agrippina (77) ‘I'2 
6.46.1: Claudius (75) I'3d 
13.20.2: Fabius Rusticus (87) Tz 
14.19: Nontanus (79) T3 
16.26.4—5: Arulenus Rusticus (88) Tr 
dial. 23.2: Sisenna (26) ‘T'15 
23.2-3: Aufidius Bassus (78) ‘I's, 
Nonianus (79) 2 
hist. 1.8.1: Cluvius Rufus (84) ‘V1 
3.9.3: Vipstanus Messalla (86) T1 
3.11.3: Vipstanus Messalla (86) T2 
3.18.2: Vipstanus Messalla (86) 13 
4.42.1-2: Vipstanus Messalla (86) 14 
4.43.1: Cluvius Rufus (84) ‘T'2 


Valerius Maximus 
2.7.9-10: Piso (y) P12a 
4.3.2: Munatius Rufus (37) T1 
4.3.10: Piso (g) ‘TP13a 
4.4.11: Scaurus (18) T2 
8.1 absol. 2: Cato (5) T13c 


Varro 
ling. 8 fr. ap. Gell. 2.25.9: Sisenna (26) T10a 


Velleius Paterculus 

1.7.4: Cato (5) Tr4c 

1.10.3: P. Scipio (3) T3 

1.17.2: Cato (5) T2a 

2.9.4-6 (=GT'4): Coelius (15) T5, Rutilius (21) 
‘T2; Quadrigarius (24) T'4, Antias (25) T6, 
Sisenna (26) T13 

2.16.2-3: Hortensius (31) T2 

2.86.2: Arruntius (58) T1 


(De) utris tllustribus urbis Romae 
72: Scaurus (18) T5 


INDICES VERBORVM 


These indices register only words from verbatim citations. However, fragments which attest the use of 
particular names or words by the author concerned and which therefore constitute at least an implicit 
verbal citation are included with a specific rubric (below). 

A few of the more significant MS. variants have been included, again with a specific rubric. 


t indicates that the word appears in an obelized part of the text. 
*? signifies that the word occurs in a MS. variant recorded in the apparatus criticus. 
* denotes a hapax legomenon (i.e. a word not otherwise attested). 


cf. indicates that the fragment listed discusses the origin, meaning, or use of the specific name or word 
concerned or otherwise attests the use of that name or word. 


Authors are identified by their number in brackets. Note that ‘o’ indicates the Annales Maximi. 


CERTAIN OR PROBABLE FRAGMENTS (LATIN) 


a/ab: (5) 87; (6) F42; (20) F1, 11; (24) I°3, 6, 41, 
83; (25) I'15; (26) F'16, 59, 96, 100, 142; (38) 
15; (40) F'4; (52) F'1; (56) 3a; (64) 12; (70) 
¥°30, 31; (71) Fr; (72) F1; (103) Fr 

abdicare: (9) F29 

abesse: (g) 38; (70) I°1 (absente quasi-prep.) 

abicere: (24) F17 

abire: (5) F453 (21) F8; (78) F2 

abolere: (101) F16 

Aborigines: (5) l'24a-b; cf. 63 

abundare: (26) I*74 

abunde: (26) F118 

ac: (26) 1°16, 18, 23, 26, 32, 42, 47, 50, 51, 53, 60, 
6y, 72, 74, 80, 84, 103, 108, 120; (38) F12; 
(71) I'r 

accedere: (15) F'38; (20) F15; (24) F84; (78) F1 

accessitare: (5) I*'117™ 

accidere: (24) I°6, 41 

accipere: (9) F2g; (38) F5 

acclamare: (101) I'16 

accrescere: (5) F116 

accusare: (26) I'57 

acerbus: (5) l’g1 

acetum: (26) 1°66 

Achaei: (5) F'45 

acies: (26) I'28 

acrimonia: (24) F'4 

acriter: (5) Igo; (24) I°98 

actio: (72) Ir 

actuarius: (26) F 48, 120 

ad: (§) 1°81, go, 93; (6) I'17; (9) F'10, 29; (12) Fa; 
(15) 1°46; (20) I*2; (22) F5; (24) F4, 41, 49, 60; 
(25) I'17; (26) I'14 (adverbial), 26, 28, 37, 48 
(adverbial), 86, 87, 89, 93, 115a—b, 117, 131; 
(54) 1°35 (56) 1°7; (64) I°3; (70) F2, 31; (71) Fr; 
(78) Er, 2; (ror) F'16; (103) F1 

addere: (6) }'39 

adducere: (39) I’6b 

adeo: (5) 1°48; (24) 1°47 

adesse (adedo): (26) F13 

adessc (adsum): (24) 1°39 


Adherbal: (14) 1°28 (Atherbal) 

adhortari: (6) I'42 

adicere: (60) k'1 

adiuuare: (5) 1°88 

administrare: (78) l'2 

admirari: (6) l'26 

admoncre: (39) 1*6a—b 

admoucre: (24) F84 

adolere: (25) F16 

adoriri: (24) F'47; (26) 1°30 

adprime: (24) I‘1o 

aduenire: (26) 1°27 

aduersarius: (15) F'55; (26) F103 

aduersus (adj./noun): (5) F87; (15) F41; (26) F111, 
30, 106; (56) I°7 

aduersus (prep.): (5) 88, go; (38) F12; (54) F2 

adulare: (6) [42 

adulescens: (9) l’2y, 42; (24) Fro, 89; (39) F'6a~b; 
(70) I*2 

adulescentia: (24) 16 

acdes: (20) 13 

acdilis: (9) F29; (21) 6 

aegre: (8) Fr 

aegritudo: (24) F51 

acgrotare: (25) I*1o0 

acgrotus: (9) I'29 

Aclius (LL. Stilo): (15) l'46 

Aemilius (M. Lepidus, cos. 158 Bc): (9) 
1°38 

Aemilius (IL. Paulus, cos. 182, 168 BC): (20) 
16 

aemulari: (15) F'45 

Aenaria: (26) F131 

Aeneanicus: (99) F2 

Aeneas: (8) Ir 

acqualiter: (6) Fr4 

acquus: (5) Ego, 92, 95 

Avsernia: (26) I’4 

Aesernini: (26) F'13 

Aesculapii: (26) Frogt 

aestas: (26) F130 
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aetas: (5) Fro4; (26) F76; (101) F'16 

acuum: (56) F°7 

afferre: (9) 2g 

affirmare: (9) F21 

Africa: (15) 2, 9 

ager: (5) F24a-b, 45, 46a, 94, 117; (6) F'4r; (8) Ir; 
a 17; (24) I°7, 97; (26) 1°36, 115a-b; (72) 
*] 

agere: (6) #38; (12) I'1; (15) 145; (26) 1°79; (32) Fat 

agger: (54) F°3 

ageredi: (56) I7 

agilis: (26) '12 

agmen: (26) I*6o, 123 

Agrippina (Maior): (80) F3 

ato: (§) I'93; (6) 25; (24) 57; (78) Fi 

Aizi: (96) F1 

ala: (5) Fg5, 122 

alacer: (20) 2 

Alba (Longa): cf. (5) I°73 

Albanus: (5) I°15; cf. 73 

albere: (26) 't14a—b 

Albula: cf. (32) I°5 

alias (adv.): (42) I2 

alienus: (110) F1 

aliquantisper: (24) F61 

aliquantum (ady.): (24) 1°37 

aliqui: (15) 30; (39) F6b; (72) Fr 

aliquot: (5) F87 

aliquotfariam: (5) F'46a 

aliter: (15) I°3; (71) Ir 

alius: (5) 76; (6) 1°35; (12) F'1 (altus gen. s.); (14) F4; 
(15) F2 (alu gen.s.), 3 (ahi gen. s.), 35 (alus 
gen. s.); (26) I'42, | 123°°|; (27) Fac (alii 
gen. s.); (78) F2 

allicere: (g) F'17 (alhcuit perf. ind. act.) 

alte: (26) I'25 

alter: (1) I'3r [(8) P10]; (5) 1°81; (6) F28; (54) F'3; 
(72) 11; (78) F’2 

alternatim: (24) F51 

altcruter: (72) Fr 

altum: (26) Fio 

altus: (15) F'60; (54) F3 

alumen: (24) F84 

amicitia: (5) 1°89; (15) 1°35 

amicus: (6) F'42 

amittere: (15) F44t; (26) Fig 

amoliri: (26) F63 

amor: (26) F32 

amplexare/amplexart: (24) l'40 (amplexare pres. 
inf.) 

amplificare: (26) F39 

amplius: (12) Fr 

an (particle): (5) 88; (24) F83, 91; (26) F79 

an (prep.): (5) '127 

anima: (60) I'1 

animus: (5) F87; (9) F17; (21) F2; (24) F6, 8, 41, 62; 
(26) 1°46, 130, 135; (56) F°7 

annales (noun): (20) I'1 

annalis (adj.): (20) F1, 2 

Annius: (9) 29 

annona: (5) 80 
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annus: (1) F3r [(8) Fro]; (5) F 77a, 104; (9) 1°38; 
(20) Fr; (24) F57; (26) F gg; (58) F's; (78) F2; 
(103) Fr 

ante (adv.): (12) F'1; (24) F6; (71) F1; (72) Ft 

ante (prep.): (26) F 59 

anteferre: (15) F43 (tmesis) 

Antemna(e): (5) F26 

antequam: (5) 37; (15) F2 

antestare: (24) F6 

Antiochus (III of Syria): (103) Ir; (110) I't 

antiquus: (38) F5 

Antonius (M., cos. 44, 34): (71) F'1; (72) F1; (78) Fa 

apertus: (26) F30 

apisci: (26) 62 

Apollo: (15) F60 

Apollonides (Massilian praetor): (54) F2 

apparere: (g) I'29; (24) 1°57 

appetere: (56) 17 

apponere: (9) ]*29 

appropinquare: (72) I'r 

ane S! 1°38, 76, 80; (24) 1°3, 3.4; (26) F590, 61, 67, 


4 

Apulia: (24) I*7 

aqua: (24) 1°37 

aquari: (5) F30 

aquilo: (58) F6 

ara: (24) F34 

arare: (5) F66b 

aratrum: (5) I°66b, 100 

arbitrari: (5) F88, 103, 104; (6) 35 (arbitrarier pres. 
inf.); (15) l’24, 62 

arbor: (5) F'45; (26) F8 

arboretum: (24) F31 

arbutus: (26) 74 

arca: (6) I'35 

arcessere: (5) 1°79; (15) I40 

Archelaus (officer of Mithridates VI): (24) F84 

Archilochus: cf. (6) F4 

Ardea: cf. (63) F7 

ardea: cf. (63) F7 

Ardeatis: (5) I'36a—b 

ardens: (38) F'12 

area: (26) 1°13 

argentcus: (§2) Fr 

argentifodinae: (5) '116 

argentum: (26) F118 

arguerc: (5) Igo 

argute: (5) 1°33 

Aricia: cf. (6) F4 

Aricinus: (§) I'36a—b 

Ariminum: (5) I°46a 

arma: (24) I'17, 21, 41; (26) 1°45, 56, 83, 91, 100, 
(27) Fot 

armare: (6) F'24 

armatus (adj.): (5) 116; (26) 20, 58 

armatus (noun): (26) F51, 70; (78) F1 

armilla: (24) F6 

Arpinatis: (5) F35 

arrabo: (24) Fi5 

arridere: (9) Fag 

ars: (6) 1°38; (24) 16; (56) F'7 
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arsineum: (5) Frog 

artificiose: (20) Ig; (21) Fr 

Artorius: (24) 1°56 

artus (noun): (26) Fira; (71) F 1 

arx: (24) I'2 

ascendere: (24) FI 

Asia: (26) F130 

aspicere: (72) Fr 

assiduitas: (26) I'19 

assiduus: (70) 2 

assurgere: (9) I'29; (54) F3 

Assyrii: (103) F'1 

at: (5) I°76; (15) 1°30 [ad *; (72) 1; (109) Pt 

ater: (38) Fr2 

atque: (5) I'28, 29, 30, 45, 48T, 76, 87, 88, 91, 95, 
97, 111; (6) 1°38; (12) F'1; (15) 3, 38; (24) F's, 
2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 17, 51, 54, 56, 59, 83, 84; (26) F7, 
8, 22, 33, 45, 46, 59, 72, 107, 11 4a, 118; (27) 
17; (38) F'12; (56) 7; (110) Fr 

attinere: (5) Igo, 93 

auariter: (24) Igo 

auaritia: (24) Fg1 

auctor: (24) 1°32; (101) F16 

auctoritas: (26) I'4g; (27) F8a—b 

audacia: (26) I°81 

audax: (26) 1°72; (70) 2 

audere: (24) 6, 28, 57 

audire: (20) 6; (58) F°3; (72) Fa 

aucrsus: [(26) I°30°?] 

auferre: (5) I'30; (101) I°16 

augere: (5) F117 

augescere: (5) 1°87 

augur: (5) Fro5 

augurium: (5) I’ro5 

Augustus: (101) I'16 

auide: (71) I2 

aurcus: (5) tog 

aurum: (5) Frog; (26) I'118 

Aurunct: (5) 1°45 

auspicari: (24) 73 (ospicatur pres. ind.) 

auspicium: (27) F4 

aut: (5) 80, 85; (20) F2, 6, 7; (24) I°415 (26) I'12, 
76, 123, 1305 (42) 2; (78) F2 

autem: (20) I’2, [2°]; (24) 1°45; (54) F2; (56) I°7 

auxilium: (56) 13a; (110) It (auxthets abl. pl.) 


Baebius (Mgerius): (5) 1°36a 

Baiae (Boiae): cf. (4) 3; (32) F2 

ballista: (26) 50, 122 

barba: (26) F21 

Barca (Hamilcar (q.v.)): (15) I'2 (Barcha) 

Bassus: (26) I'tg 

bellare: (24) 41 

bellicus: (24) 1°3 

belligerare: (109) I*x 

bellosus: (15) F55™ 

bellum: (5) 1°15, 20, 77a; (6) F'32; (15) I*4, 20, 30, 
55; (20) F2; (24) 1°76; (26) 1°37; (58) I°2; (61) 
1°6; (109g) 11 

belua: (64) 2 

bene: (5) Fg2; (24) F81 
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benefactum: (5) 1°76 

beneficium: (§) F25, 89; (72) Fi 

Berzobis: (96) F1 

bibere: (5) F120 (biber pres. inf. act.); (9) F10; (12) 
F2 (biber pres. inf. act.) 

bini: (26) Fig 

biremis: (26) I°121 

bis: (6) F°37 

Boia: cf. (4) F3; (32) F2 

bonitas: (24) E81 

bonus: (5) I°41; (12) F 1; (20) F6; (24) F81; (101) 
16 

bos: (5) F100 

breuis: (15) F24; (71) Fa 

bubo: (20) 13 

Bubulcus: cf. (70) 1°6 

bucca: (5) l'116 


cadauer: (101) F'16 

Cacculus: cf. (5) 1°67 

caccus: (26) F113 

caedere: (71) 11 

cacdes: (26) 1°77; (71) VI 

caelum: (26) F114a—b, 133; (38) I°12; (60) F1 

caementum: (26) F°68 

Caere: cf. (63) F°8 

Caesar: (101) 1*16 

Caesar (C. lulius, cos. 59, 48, 46-4 BC): (54) F2; 
(56) F°3a; (60) 1; (70) I°31 

Caieta: cf. (10) I'5 

calamitas: (24) I’g1; (26) Frog 

calceus: (5) I’108 

calere: (71) F1 

caligo: (5) 80; (26) 1°133 

callere: (26) F31 

Calpurnius: (26) I'71 

Calpurnius (L. Piso, ?tr.pl. go Bc): (26) 1°38 

caluaria: (14) I*y 

calx: (24) 180 

Camesene: cf. (63) I'10 

Camesis: cf. (63) 10 

Campanus: (24) I'7 

campestris: (5) 24a 

campus: (5) I*4o; (6) F30 

Canarius: cf. (83) It 

cancer: (24) F4g (n.) 

candela: (6) F35 

candidus: (5) }*98 

canere: (39) I'6a—b 

Cantabri: (5) Frit 

cantabundus: (24) 16 

cantare: (6) 28 

cantus: (39) I*6a—b 

Capenatis: (5) F23 

capere: (1) F'31 [(8) Fro]; (5) F42, 105, 108; (14) 
I'4; (22) F2; (24) 1°46; (26) 1°33; (70) 1°31 

capillus: (5) '11ga; (24) I'14; (26) F21; 
(71) Fr 

Capitolinus: cf. (9) Fo 

Capitolium: (5) I78; (15) 22; (24) 13, 78; 
(27) F28 
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capra: (5) 1°47 

captare: (24) 1°46 

caput: (5) 1°76; (24) 1°6; (26) 1°11; (60) F'1; (71) F1, 
fa? (72) Vr 

carere: (78) F2 

carntifex: (101) 1°16 

carnificare: (26) I’141 

carrus: (26) F85 

Carthaginienses: (5) 1°38, 77a-b, 78 

Carthago: (103) I*1 

carus: (5) F80; (9) Fro 

Casperini: cf. (63) Fg 

Caspirus: cf. (63) Ig 

castellum: (26) F117 

castra: (5) 1°81, 83; (15) 1°38; (24) 1°46, 54, 59; (26) 
I"41, 73, 109, 117; (70) 1°30 

catafractes: (26) F125 

catapulta: (26) I*50, 52 

Catilina (LL. Sergius, pr. 68 Bc): (72) Ix 

Cato (C. Porcius, tr.pl. 56 Bc): (70) I’2 

caucre: (24) F4i 

causa: (26) I'59 

causa (quasi prep.): (5) 88, 105; (15) 12, 35; (26) 
1°128, 142; (109) F1 

caute: (5) 1°88 

cedere: (24) I*5y 

celatim: (26) F'129™ 

celer: (27) #28 

Celer: cf. (25) I°4 

Celeres: cf. (25) 4 

celeriter: (26) F 10, 15, [67°° |, 86 

celox: (15) Fg 

cena: (5) 1°78; (6) 117; (9) F 10; (15) l’22 

censere: (5) 1"go; (6) 1°20; (24) I’60; (101) 1°16 

cento: (26) 1°66 

centuria: (109) I*1 

Cercius/Circius: (§) 1'116 

cernere: (26) F'69 

certare: (26) I°42 

certatim: (26) F°7, 45 

certatio: (24) F'60; (26) F86 

certe: (72) Fr 

certus: (24) 41; (56) I’7 

ceruix: (78) 1 

ceterus: (§) 1°76, 108; (15) F'22, 54; (24) 6; (25) 
F'13; (27) F°'7e; (71) V1; (109) Fr 

Chilo (L. Fabius, cos. des. AD 193): (101) F'16 

Cicero (M. Tullius, cos. 63 BC): (72) Fr; (78) 
Fr, 2 

cilictum: (26) 1°66 

cingere: (24) F6 

Cingius (Scucrus, cos. suff. before AD 183): (101) 
116 

cinis: (5) tiga 

circa (prep.): (6) 1°39; (60) 1'1 

circiter: (6) 1°35; (24) I’52 

circum (adv,): (26) 1°8 

circumdare: (26) 1'13 

circumferre: (64) I°3 

circumfundere: (71) F'1 

circu(m)ire: (26) Far 


cis: (5) 46a 

cista: (26) F65 

cito: (24) I'57 

citratus: (6) F35™ 

citro: (§) 1°89; (26) F'77 

cluilis: (61) 6 

ciuis: (22) I°3; (71) Ir, 2; (ror) 1°16; (109) Fr 

ciuitas: (5) 1°25; (24) 1°6, 24, 41, 78; (26) F 71, 78, 
III 

clam (adv.): (24) F41 

clamor: (26) F4o 

clandestinus: (26) F'67, 92 

claritudo: (5) 28, 76; (26) F15 

clarus: (26) F'39; (60) F'1 

classis: (15) 1°38; (26) 66+; (54) F2 

claudere: (38) F'12 

claustrum: (26) Fro2 

clausus: (26) I°73 

clipeus: (27) F'27 (clipea acc. pl.) 

Cloelius (Alban praetor): (5) I'r5 

Clytemestra: cf. (6) F'5 

Clytemestrum: cf. (6) F's 

coepisse: (5) 1°15; (6) F'15; (20) 18; (24) F'6, 46, 74, 
94, 97; (26) F59, 134; (70) F2 

cogere: (26) I*g5; (38) F12; (101) 16; (109) 1 

cogitare: (5) F88 

cognatus: (5) 85 

cognitio: (5) I°103 

cognobilis: (5) I'103 

cognomen: (22) 2 

cognominare: (24) I'6 

cognoscere: (§) #76; (24) I'55 

wee I'84a; (26) I'23, 27, 35, 101, 107; (101) 
“Y 

cohortari: (§) 1°97; (24) I'54 (cohortarent imperf. 
subj.) 

coitus: (110) F°1 

colere: (15) 1°58; [(71) 1°] 

collaudare: (24) 57 

collega: (9) l'20, 29; (24) 1°46 

collegium: (101) F16 

colligare: (5) I°30 

colligere: (26) ’g1 

collocare: (26) 35, 85, 88, go, 126 

collum: (24) F6 

columna: (20) F3 

Cominius (Pontius): (24) F1 

comitia: (9) 29; (25) F'15 

commeare: (26) F142 

commeatus: (5) 1°29; (24) I°21; (26) I'56 

commemorare: (24) F77; (27) 4 

commendare: (20) F8 

comminisci: (6) F17 

comminucre: (26) F126 

committere: (24) F98; (26) Fyo 

commodum: (24) I’41 

commodus: (15) F18 

Commodus: (101) I°16 

commouere: (20) F2; (24) F6, 41; (26) F'46 
60 

communis: (24) I"41; (26) Fr19; (71) Fi 
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communiter: (5) 1'36a—b 

commutatio: (24) F2 

comparare: (6) F17; (26) Fg2 

complures: (5) F18a—c, 117; (9) I'29; (26) F21, 48, 
82 

compluriens: (5) F81 

componere: (26) 1°93 

comprehensare: (24) F4o™ 

computrescere: (6) F35 

conari: (15) 1°55; (20) F'1; (24) F84 

concedere: (g) I'20; (24) F3; (26) F71 

concessus (noun): (24) I°6 

concidere: (24) F43 

conci(e)re: (26) F52 

concitare: (26) F 28, 29, 101; (70) F'2 

conclamare: (15) F28; (24) F6 

conclaue: (9) F'2g 

concordia: (24) 57 

concrepare: (26) I’gt 

concubius: (26) F64 

condemnare: (56) I'3a 

condere: (5) 1°66; (9) 1°38; (109) I*1 

conducere: (26) I’g8, 117 

conferre: (§) Fg5; (20) F6; (39) 6b 

conficcre: (20) F2; (26) F15 

confidentia: (24) F4 

confidere: (24) 16 

configere: (18) I°6 (confictus pass. past part.); (26) 
55 

confligere: (26) 93 

confodere: (26) F25 

confutare: (5) 87 

congenuclare: (15) F'41; (26) Fr1 

congermanesccre: (24) I'g5 

conglobare: (26) F’g1 

congressio: (24) I°6 

conicere: (24) I'52; (25) 1°16; (26) I°7 

coniuere: (38) F'12 

coniunx: (14) F’5 

conquirere: (109) Fr 

conscribere: (109) It 

consecrare: (26) I*gg; (60) F’1 

consedo: (6) F36™ 

consentire: (6) F14 

consermonari: (24) F'27™ 

considere: (39) 6b 

consiliarius: (26) 1°31 

consilium: (0) I*5; (14) I4, 5; (20) F'1, 2; (24) 2, 8, 
41; (26) Fg2, 134; (56) F7 

consistere: (24) F6; (26) F’5g, 119; (78) F1 

conspicere: (20) F3; (60) F1; (71) F1, 2; (72) F1 

conspicuus: (60) Ft 

constans: (21) I'2 (constante m. abl. s.) 

constare: (26) I*g7 

constituere: (6) F'17; (24) F6; (26) F54 

construere: (26) P85 

consuctudo: (15) I*42; (21) F7 

consul: (1) F3r [(8) Fro]; (9) F38; (20) F2; (24) 
1°36, 41, 57; (26) F590, 134; (70) 2; (101) 
F16 

consulatus: (56) 7 
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consulere: (5) F87 

consulto: (15) F4o 

consultor: (0) F5 

consultum: (25) F11; (26) F38, 39, 78 

consumere: (24) F 10, 30; (26) I'4, 86 

contemnere: (9) I'2g 

contendere: (26) F945 (27) F28 

contentio: (6) Fr4 

continari: (26) F131 

continens: (26) [130 

continere: (38) 12 

contingere: (14) F’5; (22) I°3; (56) F7 

continuo: (24) 16 

continuus: (15) 24; (24) P41 

contio: (24) 78; (26) F135 (contionts nom. pl.); 
(70) 12; (71) I't; (72) It 

contra (adv.): (5) 88; (26) 80 

contra (prep.): (15) 1°55; (21) 1°7; (22) F°3; (24) 16; 
(26) F72 

contumelia: (5) 1°88 

conturbare: (24) F6 

conualescere: (§) 1°76 

conuallis: (24) F31 

conuena: (5) F117 

conuenire: (24) F'45, 57; (26) l'20?, g6 

conuentus: (26) I'20? 

conuertere: (26) "109, 115a; (101) F'16 

conuiuium: (6) F17 

cooriri: (56) F7 

copia: (1§) }°54; (24) 1°39, 43, 84, 89 

copiari: (24) I’21" 

coquere: (§) F'78; (15) F’22 

cor: (5) lg 

Coranus: (5) '36a—b 

Cornelius (P. Sulla, flamen Dialis): (22) F2 

cornu: (1§) F'28 

corona: (5) Frog 

corpus: (26) 1°61; (72) I'1 

crassus: (5) I*30 

creber: (26) 1°85 

crebritudo: (26) F67™ 

crebro: (26) Frog 

credere: (22) I°3; (60) F'1 

crepidarius: (20) F114 

crescere: (5) F48, 87; (42) F2 

crinis: (5) Friga 

crinitus: (60) 1 

cruciatus: (26) F141 

crudeliter: (24) Fgo 

Crustumerium: cf. (6) 5 

crux: (64) F3 

culleus: (5) 46a (cullea nom. pl.) 

cultellus: (20) Frr 

cultor: (5) [112 

cultus: (26) F79 

cum (conj.): (5) F'15?, 45, 76, 104, 116, 118; (12) F'1; 
(15) F4; (20) F'7; (24) F6, 15, 33, 57, 84; (25) 
Ito; (26) Far, 24, 111; (39) l’6a—b; (54) b2; 
(56) 7; (71) It; (ror) 116 

cum (prep.): (5) 1°15?, 45, 79, 95; (6) 1°33; (14) F'4; 
(15) I°5, 22, 38, 54; (24) 1°3, 6, 14, 27, 76, 78, 
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83, 89, 95; (26) I'15, 20, 21, 22, 40, 47, 69, 80, 
III, 141; (42) F2; (109) F1; (x10) Fr? 
cumprime: (24) F3 
cunctus: (26) F'58, 63 
cupide: (26) F26 
cura: (5) 1°87; (32) Ft; (42) l'2 
curare: (15) F22 
Curio (C. Scribonius, cos. 76 Bc): (26) 31 
cursim: (26) 1137 
Curtius (lacus): cf. (9) I°8; (32) Fi1 
Curtius (M. Chilo, cos. 445 Bc): cf. (32) Fit 
Curtius (Mettius): cf. (9) 18 
curulis: (5) F108; (9) l'29 
custodia: (26) F125 
custos: (15) Fag 
cymbalissare: (6) 28" 


acius: (24) F’55 

damnare: (26) Fog 

damnas: (5) I’g1 

dare: (5) I'9, 46a, 76, go, 128; (12) 2; (14) Fs; (15) 
22, 24; (20) }°6; (24) Fr, 11; (26) F 12, 78; 
(72) 1; (101) F'16 

de: (5) F25, 39, 45, 77a—b; (6) F'14; (14) F'5; (15) 
128; (24) F'6, 45, 46; (26) F'45, 57, 63, 100, 
107, 109, 117, 124; (56) 7; (58) F7; (101) F16 

dea: (14) F'2 (deabus dat. pl.) 

decedere: (5) I°77a-b; (78) F2 

decere: (26) 67 

decernere: (20) F2; (24) I°33, 72, 77; (101) 1°16 

decertare: (20) I°6 

decidere: (72) F1 

decollare: (70) F31 

decorare: (5) F'76; (24) 1°6 

decorus: (§6) I*7 

decrescere: (42) 2 

decus: (5) I°28 

decussis: (99) Fr 

dedecus: (101) 1°16 

dedere: (9) l*42; (58) 1°3 

dedicare: (5) F36a; (15) F'6 

deducere: (26) F100 

defatigare: (5) F'76 

defendere: (20) I'2, 8; (24) 1°83; (72) F1; (78) 2 

defensare: (54) F2 

deficere: (5) F105 

defigere: (64) F3 

defluere: (5) 1°76 

dehortari: (5) l'104 

deicere: (15) F'41; (24) F6; (26) F65, 126 

deinde: (5) 1°77a, 79; (24) F°6, 52, 57; (25) 1°17; 
(26) F’59; (78) F1; (96) F'1; (103) F 1; (109) Fr 

delator: (101) 16 

delectare: (5) F'1b; (24) 1°46 

delere: (101) F'16 

deligare: (64) F3; (71) F1 

delinquere: (9) 1’21; (15) F59 

delinquio: cf. (14) 1°36 

deliquium: cf. (14) F35 

demens: (26) F'81 

demere: (5) F116 
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demctere: (5) I'40; (6) 30 

deminutio: (42) F2 

demonstrare: (20) 1'1; (24) F’14 

demum: (78) F2 

denarius: (99) F'1 

denasci: (6) F'25 

deni: (5) F 46a 

denique: (25) F'15; (26) 1°73, 111 

densus: (26) I’24 

deorsum: (24) 1°83; (38) 12 

deponere: (71) l'2; (72) F'1 

deportare: (15) I'43 

depugnare: (5) F'82, 83, 88; (24) F'6 

derepente: (5) I'89 

derigere: (5) F118 

descendere: (24) F'1, 57; (25) F'17 (descendidit perf. 
ind. act.) 

designatus: (101) 1°16 

desperare: (26) I°37 

despicere: (110) I*1 

desubito: (24) F39 

desultor: (61) F6 

deterior: (24) l'26 

detorquere: (5) F39 

detrahere: (24) F'6; (101) F'16 

deuenire: (8) F 1 

deuertere: (54) F2 

deuincere: (70) F'30; (103) Fr 

deus: (5) 1°76; (24) I'26, 81; (32) Fit; (56) F7; 
(60) 1°15 (ror) I'16 

dexter: (15) 1°16; (24) F6, 56; (71) F1 

dextra (adv.): (26) I°70 

dextra (noun): (15) 1°16 

diadema: (5) 1*109 

Dialis: (22) F2 

Dianius: (5) I°36a 

diarium: (20) F'1 

dicator: |(§) I°36a°"] 

dicere: (5) 45, 87, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 105; (9) I'10, 
29; (15) 1°3; (20) 16; (24) F6, 41, 54, 915 
(25) Fr4, 15; (26) F'43, 67, 72, 99; (39) 6a-b; 
(52) 1°15 (54) 1°3; (64) F'2; (70) F2; (71) F 1; 
(101) F16 

dictator: (5) 1'36a, 78, 79; (24) F3 

dictatura: (26) F135 

dictum: (20) I’10 

diducere: (38) F12 

diequinti: (5) 78; (15) I'22 

dies: (5) 1°87; (15) F 1g (dit gen. s.); (24) F38; (25) 
15; (26) F*4, 62; (27) 1°28; (60) F1; (70) F13; 
(78) F2 

differre: (72) F1 

differtus: (71) F1 

digne: (101) I°16 

dignitas: (24) I°4; (26) I'76 

dignus: (22) F3; (26) I'56 

digredi: (26) F'16, 64 

dimicare: (26) F45 

dimidium: (5) Fg1 

dimittere: (5) F77a; (24) F 45, 78 

dipondius: (gg) 1 
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diruere: (20) Fy 

discedere: (15) Fag; (26) I°70 

discere: (12) FI 

disciplina: (24) F'6 

discribere: (5) F'1b 

dispalari: (26) 1°16, 17 

dispertire: (26) 1°36, 93 

dispescere: (5) I'45 

disponere: (26) 1°85, 129 

dissentire: (15) 21 (dissentiuntur dep.) 

dissipare: (26) I°16, 18 

dissoluere: (26) 1'116 

diu: (24) F84; (38) F125; (78) 2 

diuidere: (109) I*1 

diuinus: (25) F144; (71) Fa 

diuitiae: (24) l'25 

diurnare: (24) '26™ 

diutinus: (56) F°7 

diuus: (26) 1°79 

docere: (§) 1°87 

dolor: (26) l'1.41 

dolus: (24) I'41 

domare: |(5) F87°?| 

domina: (12) F2 

dominus: (15) I°41 

Domitianus: (101) F16 

domus: (5) I°45; (15) 1°43; (20) I°7; (24) I’20, 
45, 78 

donare: (26) F71 

donec: (24) 1°6 

dos: (5) F128 

Drepanum: (12) 1°3 

dubitare: (78) F1 

dubitatim: (15) 1°28; (26) 69 

dubitatio: (26) 127 

ducere: (5) I'100; (18) 1*7; (24) F 4; (26) F70 

ductor: (15) F43 

dum: (5) 1°87; (24) 16, 8, 43, 46; (26) 1°61 

duo: (5) 1°33, 86; (14) I°7 (duadus f. abl. pl.); 
(15) F'43; (24) 1°6, 52; (26) 1°38, 88, 107; 
(72) Ft; (103) F 1 

duodeciens: (15) 11 

duodcuicesimus: [(5) F77a"? | 

duoetuicesimus: (1) I'31°? [(8) Fro] 

duouicesimus: (5) I°77a 

duplex: (26) I'13 

durare: (6) I°35 


e/ex: (5) 38, 47, 76, 87, 111, 116, 117, 122; (6) 
1°34; (14) F3; (15) F'62; (20) F2; (21) F5; 
(24) 4, 6, 8; (25) 14; (26) E13, 15, 38, 83; 


(42) I°2; (60) I'1; (70) Fa; (78) F2; (101) F16; 


(109) Fi 
ea: (56) I°7 
Eburnus: cf. (8) 2 
ecquando: (24) 1°86 
ecqut: (5) I’gt 
ecquis: (5) I’go, 105 
edomare: (5) I°87 
educere: (§) 1°97; (24) F84; (38) F12 
-gertus (Baebius): (5) 36a 


ego: (5) F 42, 78, 87, 88, go, 93, 102, 103, 104, 105; 
(9) F105 (15) 1°22; (21) 8; (24) I'g1; (26) F72, 
104; (56) F7; (78) Fr 

egredi: (15) F38 

egregius: (26) F103 

eicere: (6) I'41 

ciusmodi: (24) F41; (26) #36 

elabi: (72) I'1 

elaborare: (21) F1 

elogium: (5) 1°76 

eloquentia: (24) I°4; (71) F1 

emendare: (101) F'16 

emcre: (6) F17 

eminus: (15) 41; (26) 1°53 

enim: (5) 1°88; (24) F89; (§6) F7; (71) F2 

enimucro: (5) Fro4 

enixim: (26) I’72™ 

ensis: (5) 1°45 

co (consequence): (§) F415 117 

co (spatial): (5) 1'45; (9) I'2g; (24) 1°36; (25) F'16 

eodem: (§) 1117 

equa: (24) I’80 

eques: (5) 1°78, 79, 95; (26) I*107; (110) Fi 

equitatus: (§) 1°78; (15) F22 

equus: (5) 1°42 (equos nom. s.); (1§) I 41; (24) 1°57; 
(26) 128 (ecum acc. s.), 56; cf. (38) F1; (63) Firs 

cradcre: (101) I'16 

erga: (26) 1°79 

ergo (particle): (56) 1°7 

ergo (prep.): (24) 1°41; (26) 71 

crucre: (101) F'16 

cruptio: (26) 75 

esse (as auxiliary verb): (1) I°31 [(8) Fro}; (5) F35, 
46a, 76, 78, 88, 102, 104; (6) 1°25, 26, 35, 41, 
42; (9) I’2g; (12) It; (15) 6, 22, 34; (20) Fr, 
2, 3, 6, 9; (21) Hg; (22) F2, 5; (24) 1'6, 10, 11, 
12, 24, 28, 30, 41, 47, 52, 54, 57, 59, 76, 77, 84; 
(25) I'r1, 14, 16; (26) 1°13, 40, 65, 1015 (56) 
F 3a, 7; (60) 1; (64) F2; (70) Fa, 31; (71) Fr; 
(72) I*1; (101) 1°16; (103) F'1; (10g) F°1 

esse (as independent verb): (0) I'5; (5) F1a—b, 9, 
18a, 24a—b, 25, 26, 19, 34b, 37, 41 (sient pres. 
subj.), 45, 47, 66b, 77a, 7y, 84a, 80, 87 (siet 
pres. subj.), 88, go, gt (esto imp.), 92, 93, 94, 
103, 11ga, 123; (6) 1°17, 35; (9) Fro, 20, 38; 
(14) 1°35 (15) 1°3, 18, 20, 45, 60; (20) I'1, 2, 10; 
(24) 2, 1§, 25, 26, 28, 31, 33, 37, 38, 41, 43, 
57, 81, 83, 96; (25) 1°13; (26) I°8, 25, 31, 75, 76, 
103; (27) I°5, 7a-c; (38) 1°6, 12; (52) F'1; (56) 
¥°7; (58) I°7; (60) It; (72) 1; (rox) F'16; 
(103) F1; (109) Fr? 

ct: (1) F'4e; (5) 1°33, 346, 41, 45, 47, 66b, 77a, 86, 87, 
91, 93; (6) I'to, 14, 17, 28, 35, 42; (12) F 15 (14) 
Is; (15) I’22, 43; (20) F°1, 2, 3; (24) I’2, 3, 6, 
10, 20, 21, 31, 38, 41, 48, 54, 55, 57, 81, 83, 84, 
86; (25) 1°13, 15, 16; (26) I°7, 11, 21, 25, 26, 28, 
31, 33s 39s 51, 545 56, 72, 74, 78, 85, 87, 90, OI, 
94, 95, 103, 127, 130, 135, 141; (27) I"4; (38) 
F'12; (39) I’6a-b; (42) F2; (56) F7; (58) 6, 
(60) "ta; (64) F°3; (70) F'1, 2, 31; (72) F°1; (78) 
F 1, 2; (101) 1°16; (103) I°1; (109) F'1 
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etiam: (5) 1°26; (20) I°1; (22) I°3; (39) I’6a—b 

cuadere: (26) Fio1 

euchcre: (26) 131 

cucnire: (5) 76, 87, 88; (24) Fg1; (56) 7 

euertere: (24) F4, 6 

cuincire: (6) F35 

exaudire: (101) I'16 

exaugurare: (§) "18a 

excellere: (5) 87 

excelsus: (5) 1°28; (26) 1°88 

excidere: (5) F30 

excitare: (71) Fr 

excusatio: (26) I'59, 76 

exemplum: (24) 41, 95 

exercere: (71) I*2 

exercitus: (5) 1°76, 97; (15) Ig, 22; (18) 1°7; (24) F6, 
36, 94; (26) 1°93; (56) I°3a; (x01) 16; (109) Fr 

exfundare: (15) I’44™ 

exhaurire: (26) 1°61 

eximanire: (26) 1°73 

exinde: (103) F1 

exire: (9) l*29 

exitus: (56) I7 

exlex: (26) F'56 

exigere: (5) °34b, 118; (24) 1°29; (56) I°7; (101) 1°16 

expedire: (26) 73, 102 

expeditus: (26) F58 

expiare: (5) 1°45 

explanare: (26) 1°67 

exponere: (15) I*g; (71) Fr 

expurgare: (14) l*g 

ex(s)ecrare/ex(s)ecrari: (5) 1°86 

ex(s)ertare: (24) 16 

ex(s)pectare: (24) 41 

ex(s)poliare: (24) I'7 (exspolabantur imperf. ind. 
pass.) 

ex(s)ul: (5) 1°86 

exsuperabilis: (24) F°3 

exta: (70) Fr 

extemplo: (24) F6 

extra (prep.): (5) 82 

extrahere: (26) F11ga 


Fabius: (24) I°46 

Fabius (Q.): (§4) F’2 

Fabius (Q. Maximus, cos. 213 BC): (24) 1°57 

Fabius (L.. Chilo, cos. des. aD 193): (ror) F16 

fabula: (20) F2 

facere: (1) 1°31 [(8) F 10]; (§) I’g, 20, 66b, 76, 81, 82, 
83, 87, 88, 8y, go, 91, 92, 101; (6) I'14, 33; (9) 
Ito, 29; (1§) 1°30, 34; (20) Ir, 2, y, 12, 15; (24) 
F’2, 6, 12, 41, 54, 57, 59, 81, 91, 95; (25) Fur, 
12, 14 (26) 1°5, 14, 37, 69, 72, 104, 119; (39) 
F6a—b, (42) F2; (54) 1°35 (58) F1, 2, 3; (72) Fis 
(78) I*1; (101) F'16; (10g) Fa 

facies: (24) 1°6 (facies gen. s.), 18 (facies gen. s.), 19 
(Jaci gen. s.), 87; (56) F7 

facile: (6) F'17; (15) F20; (24) F4, 83 

facilis: (26) F'12 

facinus: (72) I'r 

factum: (5) 1°76; (20) 10; (24) I'4, 6; (26) I'84 
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facundiosus: (20) F'10™ 

fallacia: (24) I'11 

false: (26) I°5 

falx: (26) 126 

fama: (5) 1°27; (58) F7 

familia: (5) I"g1; (26) 1'136a—d; (42) l’2 

familiaris: (21) I°3 (familiare m. abl. s.); (24) P41 

fanaticus: cf. (6) l*2 

fanum: (5) l'18a—b; (6) Fi4; (15) F60; (24) F28; 
cf. (6) l2 

fascia: (5) F109 

fascis: (15) I'43; (26) l'124; (70) F3t 

fasclus: sec phaselus 

fatert: (72) Fr 

Faunus: cf. (6) F2 

feliciter: (101) 1°16 

felix: (56) I°7; (ror) F16 

femina: (1) I'd 

ferculum: (26) Frogt 

ferire: (15) F'gi 

ferme: (5) Fig 

ferocia: (5) F87 

ferrarea: (5) 1°16 

ferre: (5) 1°30; (20) F'2; (24) I'24; (25) F 10; (26) 1°65, 
119; (42) 12; (56) 1°7; (72) F'1; (109) Ft 

ferus: (5) 1°47; (26) F'74 

festinatim: (26) 1'117 

fetus (noun): (26) Fg9 

fides: (24) 1°41; (26) 1°32; (101) 116 

fiducia: (56) I'7 

ficri: (5) 1°38, 46a, 88, yo; (6) I'14; (9) F'29; 
(15) Tar; (18) I°3; (20) 14; (22) 1°35 (24) T°8; 
(26) 1°75; (39) F6a—b 

filia: (5) I°128 (filiabus dat.pl.) 

filius: (g) l'2g, 38; (24) 1°57; (ror) 1°16 

finis: (5) I'45; (6) 1°38 (£); (15) F'30 (£.); (26) F87 
(f.), 109; (72) Fi 

finitimus: (109) I*1 

Iiscellum: (§) F'47 

I"laccus: (24) 1°73 

flagellum: (5) E42 

flagitium: (24) I°6 

flamen: (22) l'2 

flare: (52) I"1 

Flautus (Cn., aed. cur. 304 BC): (9) I’29 

flere: (20) 1°8; (26) Fat 

fletus: (72) F 1 

fluctus: (26) I'113 

fluere: (5) l'45 

flumen: (26) F3, r14a 

fluuia: (26) 1°88, 89 

fluuius: (5) 1°45, 99, 111 

foedus (noun): (5) I’77a-b; (15) 15; (24) 1°77; (25) 
I 12; (26) '116 

foramen: (26) 1°75 

foras: (5) 'g7 

foris (ady.): (24) l’2 

foris (noun): (26) I'102; (39) ’6a—b 

forma: (24) F 4; (64) F2 

formido: (26) F68, 106 

fortassean: (26) 115 
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fortis: (5) 76; (24) F3 

fortiter: (24) F83; (56) F7 

fortuna: (5) F76; (15) I'45; (26) I°72, 106; 
(56) F7 

forum: (25) I'17; (27) F28; (60) F1; (72) Fr 

forus: (14) 34? 

fossa: (26) F'12, 13 

fragmen: (26) F'18 

frangere: (5) 1°85; (39) F6a—b 

fremere: (6) F15 

frequens: (26) F124 

frons (frontis): (5) F 95, 96 

frui: (18) I’2 

frumentum: (15) I'59; (26) F'13 

frunisci: (24) F20 

frustrare/frustrari: (26) F105; (70) F30 

fuga: (24) F'52; (26) l'22; (58) Fi 

funditor: (24) 1°83; (26) I’51 

funis: (26) F1ro2 

funus: (25) F'17 

furens: (39) I*6a—b 

Furius (M. Camillus, dict. 390 Bc): (24) F3 

fustis: (101) F'16 


Gaius: (26) F31, 59; (56) F3a 

galbeus: (5) I’ 1og 

galearis: (24) f32™ 

Gallia: (5) 1°33 

gallicanus: (5) 31 

Gallicus: (5) I’46a; (24) 1°6 

Gallus: (1) 31 [(8) Fro]; (15) F28; (24) F 1, 3, 6, 
24; (26) I'55, 80, 123 

Gargarus: cf. (24) Fg3; (108) Ft 

gaudere: (6) 1°26 (gauist perf. ind.) 

gaudium: (5) 1°87; (24) I’51 

gelu/gelus: (5) I'30 (ge/um acc. s.) 

gemitus: (71) 1; (72) 1 

gens: (99) 2; (103) 1; (110) Fr 

genus: (15) F'55; (24) I°3, 6, 10; (26) F108; (110) Fr 

Ger: cf. (83) F1 

gerere: (15) I'4, 45; (20) Fr, 2; (24) F°48, 76; (26) 
I'130; (56) F°3a, 7 

gestum: (5) l’ib 

gladiator: (101) I'16 

gladius: (24) I°6; (26) F86 

glis: (5) F121 

gliscere: (20) I*5 (dep.) 

gloria: (5) 76 

gnatus: see nasci 

Gracchus (Ti. Sempronuus, cos. 215, 213 BC): 
(24) I°57 

Gracc(h)us (11. Semprontus, tr. pl. 133 BC): (20) 
17; (24) 77; (25) 1°13 

gradus: (27) 128 

Gracct: (20) F'1; (24) F84 

Graecia: (5) 1°76; (26) F'130 

grandis: (26) F120 

granditas: (26) I°76 

gratia: (5) 76; (15) F17, 45; (26) F65 

gratus: (5) I'25, 76 

grauis: (24) 1°52; (56) 1°7; cf (5) P71 
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Grauiscae: cf. (5) 71 

grauitas: (39) F6a—b 

grauiter: (24) 24, 79 

Grundilis: (6) F14 

grundire: (24) F79 (grundibant imperf. ind. act.) 


habentia: (24) F'62™ 

habere: (5) }'24a-b, 27, 43, 76, 91, 92; (9) I’10, 29; 
(15) F'16; (20) F°8; (24) I"4, 6, 37, 38; (42) F2; 
(56) I°7 

habitare: (5) F’84a 

(H)amilcar (Barc(h)a (q.v.)): (15) F3 

harpaga: (26) '126™ 

haruspex: (25) Fr4 

haud: (5) 41 (Aaut), 88 (haut); (103) Fr 

haurire: (6) F'34; (24) F'6 

Herculaneum: (26) 89 

hereditas: (101) 1°16 

heres: (5) I°35 

Herius: (24) 1°75b 

Hernicus: cf. (63) F'5 

Hesperia: cf. (63) I'12 

Hiberus: (5) Frri 

hic (adj.): (5) 1°36a, 87, 116; (6) I°31, 35; (15) I°30, 
46; (24) F26, 32 (Aisce); (25) F115 (26) F'72, 92; 
(40) F'4; (56) I°7; (72) F1; (ror) F'16; (103) FI, 
(109) Ft 

hic (pron.): (6) P11; (9) I'10, 29, 38; [(15) F°5°"]; 
(20) F'1, 12; (24) F°30, 39, 143°°, 60, [76°], 
83; (26) F127; (56) I’3a; (78) Fr; (101) 
F16 

hiemare: (58) I°4, 5, 6 

hiems: (110) Fr 

Hiero (II of Syracuse): (58) F2 

hinnibundus: (24) F8o0™ 

Hispania: (6) I°37; (25) F135 (54) F2 

Hispanicus: (24) 1°6 

historia: (5) I°76; (20) F2 

histrio: cf. (84) I 

Histros: cf. (84) F1 

homo: (5) F'1a—b, 87, 88, 116; (6) I'29; (g) F10; 
(20) 17; (24) 1°6, 44, 89; (56) F7 

honestas: (26) 76 

honor/honos: (5) 1°92; (26) I'56, 72; (42) Fa; 
(101) F16 

hora: (24) I*52; (60) F'1 

hordeum: (5) F40; (6) F30 

hostia: (25) F'16 

hostis: (5) 1°39, 84, 90, 95; (15) 1°43, 59; (18) F7; 
(22) F'3; (24) 43, 46, 59, 83; (26) F°7, 24, 28, 
44, 53, 64, 69, 97; (101) F'16 

huc: (5) F104 

humanitus: (6) F38 

humanus: (26) I°79 

(h)umerus: (24) 6, 56 

humilis: (26) F68 


iactre: (24) F41 

iaculum: (26) F86 

iam: (5) 1°79, 105; (14) 1°35 (56) 1°7; (70) Fa; 
(101) F16 
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Ianiculum: cf. (63) Fro 

Ianus: cf. (63) Fi1o 

ibi: (5) 1°76; (9) F’10, 29; (24) 1°38, 43, 44 

icere: (15) 5; (26) I’11 

ictus: (24) 6 (icti gen.s.); (38) Fr2 

idcirco: (24) Fg1; (26) I'130 

idem (adj.): (5) 1°76; (9) F 10, 29; (15) 1°45; (24) 16; 
(26) I'13 

idem (pron.): (5) l'40, 76, 88; (26) F'26 

igitur: (5) F’20, 78; (70) F30 

ignauiter: (24) F°38 

ignis: (24) F'84; (26) F61 

ignoscere: (§) F102; (g) 1'21 (tgnosetturum fut. part.) 

Iguuini: (26) 84 

Iguuium: (26) I'62 

ilex: (26) F'8 

ilico: (6) Fro, 11, 12 

illatebrare: (24) F'17™ 

lle (adj.): (5) 1°76; (6) 1°35; (24) 1°57; (26) 1°72; (71) 
F1,; (72) Fr; (78) F2; (101) F16 

ille (pron.): (5) 1°88, 89, 91, 101; (6) 1°35; (9) l’2g; 
(15) 1°20; (24) 1°84, go, 95; (26) 1°81; (39) 
F6a—b; (71) Fr; (72) Fr; (78) b’2; (110) Fr 

illic: (54) F'3 

illiteratus: (5) F34 

Illyrius: (5) 94 

imber: (24) F'96 

imbrex: (26) F'18 

immanitas: (24) 6 

immeritum: (22) F3 

immittere: (15) F28; (26) l’21 

immo: (9) I‘10 

immolare: (14) 28; cf. (5) F125 

immortalis: (5) 76; (60) F'1 

imparatus: (70) 2 

impedimentum: (26) 1°63, 85 

impedire: (26) F130 

impeditus: (26) F'58 

imperare: (101) 1°16 

imperator: (5) 1°81, 82; (15) F'28; (20) 1°6; (21) F7 

imperitus: (26) F29 

imperium: (5) 88; (6) I'14, 15; (24) 1°57; (103) F 1; 
(110) FI 

impetus: (5) F81; (24) F6; (26) F34 

implere: (5) '116 

imponere: (5) F'48; (22) 2; (24) F'6; (26) I‘ro2 

impotentia: (26) I'46 

impraesentiarum: (12) F'1 

impune: (§) I’g1 

impurus: (101) F'16 

imputare: (72) I*1 

imus: (26) F1o1f? 

in (+ abl.): (5) I'18a-b, 27, 36a, 40, 45, 46a, 47, 48, 
76a, 78, 80, 81, 87, 88, 116; (6) I°30, 35, 373 (9) 
F2g; (12) 1; (15) F16, 17, 28, 45, 46, 60: (20) 
F2, 3, 4, 8; (24) F2, 4, 6, 30, 57, 745 (25) 1°13; 
(26) F23, 35, 77, 88, go, 114a, 125, 129, 130; 
(27) F7c; (60) Fr; (72) 11; (78) 2; (ror) 1°16, 
(109) Fr 

in (+ acc.): (5) F28, 29, 46a, 48t, 48, 81, 87, 118; (8) 
F1, (g) F29; (15) F’2, 9, 22, 47; (18) F'7; (22) 
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¥3; (24) "6, 14, 23, 24, 52, 78; (26) 1°7, 10, 11, 
13, 20, 41, 79, y8, 10g, 113, 142; (27) F28; (38) 
Fr2; (54) 2-3; (56) 1°7; (70) F305 (71) Fs, 
(72) Fx; (78) F2; (109) Fi? 

inaurare: (14) Fg 

incendere: (24) 84; (26) F48, 124 

incertus: (26) l*4, 111 

incidere: (24) I'75b 

incidere: (24) 16; (78) F*1 

imcipere: (24) F60 

inclitus: (5) 1°76; (72) F'1 

incolumis: (24) F'26; (56) F'7 

incumbcre: (101) F'16 

inde: (5) I'r9, 29, 45; (24) 1°32, 37, 78; (26) I°4, 22, 
28; (56) 1°7; (58) F6; (96) I" 

indere: (5) 1°42 

index: (101) F'16 

indigere: (26) F°36 

inducere: (26) 20, 104 

indulgitas: (15) I°42; (26) I’19 

industria: (56) F'7 

industriose: (5) F33 

inermus: (24) F°17; (26) 1°41, 58 

iners: (24) F8 

inferiae: (72) Fr 

inferre: (26) F128 

inflare: (24) F°62 

infra (prep.): (26) F88 

ingenium: (56) I*7 

ingens: (24) Far; (26) F8; (58) F7; (71) Fr 

inicere: (26) '126, 127 

inimiciter: (24) I°41; (38) 6 

inimicus: (56) I°7 

iniquitas: (24) 1°26 

inire: (20) 2; (24) 8; (70) F2 

initium: (103) F*1 

iniuria: (24) 41 

iniuste: (101) F16 

innocens: (101) 1°16 

innoxius: (26) F'114a 

inquam: (5) 1°79; (78) 1 

inscendere: (26) Frit 

inscrere: (6) 1°35 

insidiae: (26) I*23, 129 

insigne: (60) Fr 

insignis: (26) 1° 141 

insinuare: (26) I*60 

inspectare: (24) 6 

inspergere: (71) F'1 

instinctus: (39) l*6a—b 

instituere: (26) 24, 26 

instruere: (5) I'97; (24) F'94; (26) 1°68; 
(56) 1°7 

insuere: (38) I’'12 

insula: (5) l’94 

insuper (adv.): (6) F35 

integer: (14) F5 

integere: (26) 66 

integrare: (26) F77 

intellegere: (5) °87; (15) F21; (24) F4, 57 

intendere: (38) I'12 
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inter: (5) 1°76, 81, 88; (6) F 14; (20) I’1; (24) F2, 26, 
50, 57, 80; (26) F88, 96; (60) 1°15 (72) Fr; 
(103) Fr 

intercessio: (26) 81 

interdum: (71) F2 

interea: (20) F2 

interesse: (5) 1°76; (20) Ir; (24) F83; (78) F2; (103) 
Fi 

interfector: (71) F'1 

interficere: (15) 1°29; (24) F415 (26) F'58 

interim: (24) }°6; (72) F'1 

interire: (24) I*g8 

interponere: (24) F84 

interrumpere: (26) I’ 1o1 

intonsus: (26) I*21 

intra (prep.): (26) F'g5; 10g 

introire: (9) F29; (20) I'2 

inuenire: (12) 11 

inuicem: (78) l’2 

inuidia: (20) 5; (56) I'7; (70) F2 

inuitus: (9) l'29; (21) 1°8 

Iphigenia: (5) I'45 

ipse (adj.): (14) Fy; (24) 6; (26) F'11, 64; (60) 1°; 
(72) I's 

ipse (pron.): (5) 1°36b, 48; (15) 1°3, 22, 41, 545 (21) 
17; (24) 1°6, 39; (56) F°7; (70) 1°31; (72) Fr; 
(78) F2 

irasct: (5) I'93; (38) F6 

ire: (5) 1°30, 82; (6) Fro; (24) 20 

irridere: (24) 16 

is (adj.): (5) I'18a—-b, 46a, 76, 88, 89, go, 92, 105; 
(6) F°35; (8) F'r; (9) F29; (20) F8; (24) F6, 38, 
41, 46, 74; (25) F 14; (26) 1°36, 76, 84, 99, 142; 
(60) I*1; (64) F2; (70) F'13; (109) F1 

is (pron.): (5) I"9, 15, 18a, 27, 30, 35, 41, 45, 48, 76, 
84a, 81, 82, 88, 89, yo, yt, 93} 102, 111, 1173 
(6) 1°17, 25, 26, 33 (eabus; f. abl. pl.), 39; (9) 
E10, 20, 29; (12) F2; (14) F'9; (15) F3, 5, 345 
35, 62; (20) I'1, 2, 6, 8; (21) 11; (22) 1°3; (24) 
I'2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 14, 24, 27, 41, 43, 46, 
54, 55, 554, 57, 62, 76, 78, 95; (25) 1°15; (26) 
20, 57, 92, 96, 104; (38) F'12; (42) F2; (52) 
Vr, (56) F'7; (60) 11; (70) F315 (71) Wr (72) 
Ir; (78) I°2; (ror) 1°16 

Isis: (52) I'4 

istic: (9) Fro 

ita: (5) 1°76, 88, yo; (6) I'14, 353 (15) I°5, 45; (24) 6, 
7, 48; 56, 84; (25) F' 16; (26) F7; (78) F2 

Italia: (5) P48t; (15) 1°47; cf. (5) 1°74; () Fa 

Italus: cf. (5) F74 

itaque: (§) 1°37, 48, 103; (26) 62; (70) l’2; (71) Fr 

item: (24) 51; (26) 1°48 

iter: (20) 15; (26) 1°63, 69: (54) f'2; (70) F2 

iterare: (20) I'2 

iterum: (5) I'40; (24) F'6, 57 

itidem: (14) I'5 

iubere: (5) 1°79; (g) 12g; (12) F2; (18) F'16; (20) F8; 
(24) 20, 57; (26) 1°54 

iudex: (26) F'26 

iudicare: (56) 7 

iudicium: (26) F's; (56) F7 


INDICES VERBORVM 


iugerum: (5) 46a, gI 
iumentum: (26) 82 
iunior: cf. (38) 14 
Iuppiter: (5) Fg; (20) 3; (101) F16 
iure: (15) Fy 

ius: (5) F105, 112 

iussu: (72) F1; (101) 116 
iussum: (26) 78 

iuuare: (26) F56 

iuxta (adv.): (24) 1°57 
iuxta (prep.): (15) 1°58 
iuxtim (prep.): (26) 1°3 


L.aberius: cf. (24) F42 

labrum: (26) F'114a 

lac: (6) 1°34 

Taco: (5) I'76 

lacrima: (71) F1 

laedere: (78) F2 

laetiscere: (26) I°7g™ 

laetitia: (5) 1°87; (26) F'46 

laetus: (71) F1; (72) F1; (101) F'16 

laeua: (27) 1’27 

lancea: (26) I'53, 55, 123 

laniare: (101) F'16 

Lanuuinus: (5) I'36a—b 

lanx: cf. (70) Fag 

lapis: (5) F'g8; (6) F'35; (14) 33 (dapiderum gen. 
pl.); (24) 1°83; (26) I°36 

lar: (6) Fig 

Larensis (P. Livius): (101) F16 

largiri: (24) Igo 

laserpitium: (5) I'43 

Latinus: (5) I°36a; (24) 8; cf. (5) 63 

latitudo: (26) F'70 

latus (noun): (26) I*30 

lauare: (27) F6t 

Lauinia: cf. (32) 1°8 

Tauinius: cf. (32) F8 

Laurens: (5) 1'36a~b 

laurus: (26) 1°74 

laus: (5) I'76 

lectica: (21) 1°7; (72) F1 

lector: (26) F'130 

lectus (noun): (21) F7 

legatus: (15) 16; (26) 1°47, 62, 64 

legio: (5) F37, 95 

Iembus: (26) 1°47 

leniter: (26) 1'113 

J.entulus (P. Cornelius Spinther, cos. §7 BC): 
(70) F2 

lentus: (26) I"7t 

leo: (101) F'16 

Leonidas/l_eonides: (5) 1°76 

Lepidus (M. Aemilius, cos. 158 Bc): (9) 38 

Lepidus ?M. Aemilius Porcina, cos. 137 BC): 
(20) Fs 

leuis: (58) 16 

lex: (5) F86, gt, 112; (20) E2; (26) F26, 65, 71 

liber (noun): (6) F°31, 35; (15) F46; (20) F1, 2, 
[2"*| 


INDICES VERBORVM 


Itberé: (101) 116 

libére: (5) F'80, 88 

liberi: (5) I°g3; (14) F's; (15) F425 (20) I°8; (26) Faz 

libertas: (5) 1°88; (26) I’20 

libertinus: (9) 29 

libido: (26) F32 

Libut: (5) F30 

licere: (14) 5; (24) I°7 

Licinius: (25) 15 

lictor: (15) F'43; (24) 57 

lignari: (5) I*30 

ligneus: (15) "60; (24) F84 

lignum: (5) I'22, (24) 1°37, 84 

Lilybaeum: (15) Fg 

limen: (9) l'29 

linea: [(5) 1097] 

lineus: (5) F109 

lingua: (24) 1°6 

Laris: (26) F131 

lis: (26) I°'116 (leitibus abl. pl.) 

litorosus: (8) Fr 

littera: (24) I’4gt; (26) I'130 

litterosus: (6) F2gh 

litus: (26) F'35 

Liuius (M. Drusus, tr. pl. gt): (26) 31 

Liuius (P. Larensis): (101) F16 

locare: (25) F'17 

locus: (5) I'18a~b; 76; (6) 1°37; (15) Hy; (24) 6, 37, 
743 (26) I'8, 25, 43, 44, 60, 73, 82, 88, 100, 
11rt, 119; (54) 1°3; (72) Ix 

longe: (15) I'11; (26) 52, 103 

longinquus: (5) F'45 

loqui: (5) 1°33, 116 

lorum: (5) F30 

lubricus: (5) F118 

Lucanus: (24) F1o, 11 

Luceres: (109) F1 

Lucius: (5) 1'25; (15) #46; (21) 1°33 (26) 1°31, 38 

luctus: (71) F'1 

luculentus: (27) }*4 

lucus: (5) I'23, 36a 

ludus: (60) F1 

lues: (27) F6t 

lugubris: (26) 21 

lumen: (5) [80 

luna: (5) 80 

lupus: (1) F4d 

lutum: (24) I"g6 (/utus nom. s.) 

luxuria: (24) F10 

luxuriare: (38) 1'7 

luxuriose; (5) 1°87 


Macedones: (103) I"1 

macer: (8) Fr 

maceria: (26) 23 

machinamentum: (26) 1108 

madefacere: (26) 1°66 

magalia: (6) I°39 

magis (adv.): (5) Fy; (22) I°3; (24) 1°6; (26) 1°56, 70 
magis (noun): ef. (70) F24 

magister: (5) 78, 79 
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magistratus: (5) I'108; (24) 1'g1; (27) F28; (70) F2 

magnificentia: (42) 2 

magnitudo: (24) F6; (71) F'2 

magnus: (5) 87, gg, 111, 116; (24) I*4, 6, 10, 21, 
31, 84; (26) 1°20, 40, 80, 118; (27) 1°27; (56) 1°7 

Maiesta: cf. (9) I’ 44 

maior: (5) 1°87, g1; (20) I°5; (26) F8, 106; (52) 11; 
(56) 17 

maiores: (22) F°3; (26) F116; (ror) 1°16 

male: (5) Igo, g2 

malleolus: (26) I'124 

malum: (15) F'17; (26) Fg2; (101) F'16 

malus: (0) I'5; (26) 1°72; (101) 1°16 

Mamers: cf. (69) F'1 

Mamertini: cf. (69) 1'r 

Mamilius (I.., of Tusculum): (5) 1'25 

Mancinus (C. Hostilius, cos. 137 BC): (25) 13 

mandare: (26) I'22, 130 

mandatum: (15) 1°6 

manere: (6) 10, 11, 12; (56) 1°7 

manipulatim: (26) l'24 

manipulus: (26) I°54 

Manhius (M. Capitolinus, cos. 392 BC): (24) F'3 

Manlius (‘T. Imperiosus ‘Torquatus, cos, 347, 344, 
340 BC): (24) 16 

mansuctus: (20) I’4 

manualis: (26) 36 

manus: (24) 6; (26) F°'7; (71) F'1; (72) I'1; (78) F2 

mapalia: (5) 84a 

Marcius (M., pr.): (25) Fr5 

Marcius (M., ?pr. 280 BC): (6) l’24 

Marcus: (24) I°3; (26) F31 

mare: (26) 1°35, 88, 89, 113 

marinus: (64) F2 

Marius (C., cos. 107, 104~100, 86 BC): (24) F86; 
(26) I*131 

Marrucini: (5) F39 

Mars: (1) I’30 [(8) Ig]; (14) I°5 

Marsus: (5) 1°39; (26) I’7 

Martius: (1) F4ge 

Miassilia: (54) F'2 

mataris/materis: (26) F'55, 123 

mater: (25) l'10; (26) 1°136c 

materia: (24) F84 

maternus: (5) I"45 

maturare: (24) F'54 

Maurusii: (15) I'58 

maxime: (24) I°6, 26, 83; (26) I’98, 129 

maximus: (5) I°28, 80; (24) I°6, 57; (26) F117; 
(39) F6b; (56) F7; (72) 1'1; (101) 16 

Maximus (Q. Fabius, cos. 213 BC): (24) F57 

mediterreus: (26) 1°139™ 

medium: (15) I°28; (24) 23 

medius: (6) I°35; (26) F87, 123 

Medi: (103) Fr 

melior: (24) F38; (26) Fig 

membrum: (5) 85 

meminisse: (5) I°3.4b; (24) F°76 

Memmius (L..): (26) F31 

Memnon: cf. (71) F5 

Memnonides: cf. (71) F'5 
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memor: (72) Fr 

memorare: (24) 1°47 

memoria: (5) F34b, 45; (38) Is; (101) F16 

mendax: (5) I°34b 

mens: (22) F3; (26) F’s9 

mensis: (26) F'21; (101) 1°16 

mentio: (26) 84 

mercennarius: (5) I°81 

mere: (6) F29g 

meritum: (26) F'76; (72) Fr 

merus: (5) F116 

metari: (15) 38 

Metellus (Q. Caecilius Numidicus, cos. 109 BC): 
(24) 1°78 

Metcllus (Q. Caecilius Pius, cos. 80 BC): (24) F83 

metere: (5) I°40 

metuere: (5) 1°88; (9) F20 

metus: (24) I°6; (26) 1°33, 104; (101) F'16 

meus: (5) 1°93; (26) 1°81; (60) F'1 

Mezentius: (5) Fg 

miles: (5) 1°76, 81; (24) 1°7, 37, 83, 84, 945 (26) F714; 
(27) I°5; (58) 1°6; (72) 1°15 (ror) F'16; (109) Fr 

militaris: (5) 1°33 

mille: (5) 19, 48f, 91; (15) Fr; (20) F7; (24) B44; 
(26) 14 

minime: (5) Fg3 

minimus: (27) I°5; (39) F6b 

ministra: (71) F*1 

minor: (15) 1°45; (26) I'5o0 

minus (adv.): (5) 1°3.4b; (6) F17; (20) F10; (24) F83; 
(26) "56, 59 

minus (noun): (5) I*g1; (15) 1°60; (18) F'2; (20) F7 

mirari: (6) F35; (24) F84; (26) F37 

miser: (24) F'29; (56) F°7; (72) Fr 

miserart: (56) I°7 

misercre: (24) 1°86 

misericorditer: (24) go 

mitis: (20) I°4 

mittere: (5) 1°15, 78, 79; (15) F2, 6, 9, 46; (24) F83; 
(26) 1°32; (58) 1°6 

moderate: (56) F7 

modo: (5) 1°88; (20) F1; (71) F1; (ror) F16 

modus: (12) F'1; (15) 1°33 (27) F7a—c; (39) 1*6a—b; 
(70) 1°31 

moenia: (26) 1°88, 95 

molimentum: (26) 80 

monere: (5) I°78 

mons: (5) F 40, 116; (24) 37; (26) Frog 

monstrum: (6) I'14 

monumentum: (5) l'76; (101) F'16 

morbosus: (15) 1°34 

mori: (5) #35; (78) F2 

mors: (56) F7 

mortalis: (24) 1°78; (26) F’79; (56) F7 

mortuus (noun): (5) I°76 

mos: (101) F'16 

mouere: (6) 37 

mox: (60) F1 

muliebris: (26) Ego 

mulier: (5) Frog, 119a; (6) 28; (26) F32; (39) 
I'6a—b 


INDICES VERBORVM 


mulleus: (5) '108 

multa: (5) F82, 91 

multifariam: (5) 76; (26) F25 

multitudo: (14) 1°3; (26) I’go, 97, 110; (56) 7; (71) 
F2 

multo: (24) 83; (103) F1 

multus (adj.): (5) I'44, 88; (24) I? 21, 45, 78, 96; 
(26) 74 108, 135; (71) Fr 

multus (noun): (5) F81, 104; (9) F10, 17; (12) F 1; 
(15) 29; (24) 98; (26) Fir, 83, 142; 
(71) Fi 

munimentum: (26) I'64 

munitus: (24) F37 

munus: (56) F'7 

murmurare: (24) 1°74 (dep.) 

murus: (5) F66b; (6) F39; (26) [°68, go, 101, 125; 
(109) I"1 

mutare: (56) I°7 

myoparon: (26) 121 (myoparonas acc. pl.) 

myrtetum: (26) I°74 


nam: (5) I'25, 76, 88, go: (9) Fro; (20) F2, 6, 7; 
(24) F°3, 26, 83; (26) 1°67 

namque: (56) I'7 

nancisct: (26) 24, 96 

Naro: (5) l’99 

narrare: (20) [°2; (72) Fa 

nasci: (6) I'25; (g) F29; (24) F6 (gnaio perf. part.), 
10 (gnatus perf. part.); (78) F2 

natio: (5) 88; (15) F24 

natura: (26) I'59; (56) F'7 

nauigium: (64) I*2 

nauis: (5) I’29; (15) 1°38; (26) 48, 121, 142 

nauta: (58) I'6 

Neapolis: cf. (32) 1°6 

ne: (5) 87, 88, 110, 118; (6) I'15; (9) F29; (20) 
I*12; (24) 6, 12 (we... quoque), 41, 49, 
60; (26) F130; (38) I'12; (56) F7 (ne... 
quidem) 

-ne: (5) 1°93, 105; (26) 79; (109) F'1? 

nec/neque: (5) 27, 48, 88, 92; (9) F29; (15) F3; 
(20) }'2; (22) 1°3; (24) 1°6, 26, 57; (26) F12, 75, 
76, 81, 104; (70) 12; (72) Fx 

necator: (101) 1°16 

necessarius: (§8) 16; (101) F'16 

necessitudo: (20) F6; (26) F104 

nefarius: (26) 1°32 

negare: (g) f29; (24) 41 

neglegentia: (24) I"gt 

neglegere: (26) 1°79; (27) F'8a—b (neglegerit perf. 
subj. act./ fut. perf. ind. act.) 

negotium: (9) I*10; (15) 1°45; (24) 1°47 

nemo: (5) 1°88, go, 102; (6) 36; (9) f'29; (24) F°3, 6; 
(72) V1 

nemus: (5) I'36a 

Neptunius: (24) F34 

nequaquam: (27) F°6 

nequire: (5) F 18a (nequitum past part.) 

nequitia: (24) Fro 

Neria: (14) F5 

Nero (emp. AD 54-68): (101) I°16 


INDICES VERBORVM 


Nero (adopted name): cf. (84) F 4a 

nescire: (6) F'10; (24) Fort 

neue: (5) F87; (24) F41 

neuter: (24) F83 

nex: (5) F45; (26) F81 

ni: (6) F179 

Nicias (associate of Pyrrhus): (24) I*41 

nihil: (24) F’'25, 61; (72) F'1; (78) 2 

nihilum: (15) P45 

nimis: (5) 87; (20) F6 

nimium: (5) F76 

nimius: (24) I*30; (26) 46 

Ninus: (103) Fr 

nisi: (15) 1°35; (20) 1°6; (24) I'41; (56) 1°3a, 7; (101) 
1°16; (109) I'1 

niti: (5) F°88; (26) I°45 

nobilis: (g) F29 

Nolanus: (24) F97 

nolle: (5) F88, go; (26) F37 (nolitote imp.) 

nomen: (5) F'39, 45; (9) 20; (15) F174; (60) Fr; 
(71) FI; (72) F1; (ror) F'16 

non: (5) F35, 45, 48, 80, 88, g2, 128; (6) I°17, 35; (9) 
Fro; (15) 28, 34, 40, 60; (18) F°3; (20) Fr, 2, 
6, 10; (24) F°33, 38, 41, 57, 77, 84; (26) F33, 67, 
69; (27) E°5; (38) 1°6; (56) 1°7; (71) F'1, 2; (72) 
F1; (101) 1°16 

nos: (5) I*g, 20, 88, 89, 91, 93; (14) F’5; (20) Ir; 
(22) F3; (24) F23, 26, 41, 60, 86, yo; (25) E12; 
(26) F*56, 130; (27) F8a—b; (101) F'16 

noscere: (21) Fr; (ror) 16 

noster (adj.): (5) F82, 87, 88, 1194; (6) 1°15; (22) I°3; 
(24) B41, 81 

nostras: (6) F31 (wostratis m. nom. s.) 

nostri: (6) F37; (58) F1 

notare: (72) ‘1 

notus: (26) F67; (72) F'1 

nouem: cf. (9) I°43 

Nouensiles: cf. (9) F43 

nouissime: (25) F1o, 12 

nouus: (5) F°66b; (26) 1°38 

nox: (24) 1*45 (noctu abl. s.), 46; (26) I'4, 64; 
(101) 1°16 

noxius: (56) F7 

Nuceria: (26) '11ga 

nudus: (24) F°6 

nullus (adj.): (5) 76; (15) F24 (aullae f. dat. s.), 35; 
(72) F1; (78) F2 

nullus (pron.): (56) I°7; (78) F2 

Numa: (6) F17 

Numantini: (24) I’75b 

numen: (60) F1 

numerus: (5) Fg1; (26) Fr4 

Numicius: (26) F3 

nummus: (§2) Fr 

numquam: (5) F88; (20) I’7; (24) 28, 84; (71) F2 

nunc: (5) F87, 89, g1, 105; (22) F3; (26) F4of; 
(§2) 1; (ror) F 16; (109) Ft 

nuncupare: (101) F'16 

nuntiare: (24) F24, 39 

nuptiae: (14) F5 

nux: (15) 56 (zucerum gen. pl.) 
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ob: (5) F 90, 92, 1053 (24) F4x; (80) F°3; (101) Fx6 

obesse: (5) Fg2 

obicere: (26) F106 

obiectare: (5) Fo3 

obire: (27) F'28 

oblinere: (24) F84 

obliuisci: (72) Ir 

obsecrare: (14) I*5 

obsequi: (56) 1°7 

obses: (24) F'14 

obsistere: (5) 1°80; (26) 32 

obstringere: (56) l'7 

obtendere: (26) 1°66 

obtruncare: (26) F3 

obuertere: (26) I’54 

obuiam: (24) 1°57 

occasio: (20) I°6 

occidens: (54) I°3 

occidere: (24) l*22 

oceidere: (§) 139, 81; (6) I’20; (24) 44; (26) F48; 
(ror) F'16 

occipere: (9) 1°38; (26) F27, 113 

occulte: (26) F27 

occultus: (5) F27 

occupare: (5) 1°89; (6) I'15; (24) 43; (72) Fr 

Oceanus: (15) 58 

oculus: (38) F'12 

offendere: (24) 37 

olea: (14) F11 (oleabus dat./abl. p).) 

omnino: (109) F1 

omnis (adj.): (5) 25, 76, 94; (6) 25, 38; (9) F10, 
29; (20) F'1; (24) I’20, 37, 84; (25) F16; (26) 
136, 43, 63, 85, go, 99, 135; (27) 8a-b; (38) F7; 
(56) 7; (60) Ir; (101) 1°16; (103) I*1; (109) 
Fi 

omnis (noun): (5) Fg1, ror; (15) 1°38; (24) 47; 
(25) Fr4, 16; (26) F'16, 72; (71) F°1; 
(101) 16 

onerare: (5) Fag, 116 

onerarius: (26) I°48; (58) F°6 

onustus: (26) I'50 

opera: (5) 76; (24) F3 

operire: (§) Frog 

opinart: (5) I*go; (40) I°3 

opinio: (26) F105 

oportere: (15) I°34; (20) I‘10 

oppidum: (5) 45; (15) I'44; (26) 1°13, 64, 68, 77, 
88, 115b; (109) I'1 

opponere: (38) I'12 

opprimere: (26) I'68 

oppugnare: (24) F46 

ops: (26) F103 

optime: (5) F105; (24) F83 

optimus: (24) 26; (101) F'16 

opus: (5) 1°87; (20) 19; (24) F25, 37, 83; (27) Fs; 
(56) F7 

orare: (9) F'20; (20) F8 

orator: (5) F1§, 127; (26) F31 

orbis: (21) F'5 

ordo: (5) F82; (26) F72, 76 

oreae: (5) 42 
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Orestes: (5) 45 

origo: (5) Fgg 

oriri: (5) F111; (26) I'112; (60) Ir 
oriundus: (5) 34b; (103) I'1 

Os: (5) 1°85; (71) 11 

ospicari: sce auspicari 

ossum: (14) Fg 

ostendere: (15) F3; (24) F3 
ostentare: (21) I*g 

ostium: (26) I°131 

Otacilius (legate, 89 BC): (26) F47 
Otho: cf. (84) I'4a 

otium: (24) I’30 


pabulum: (24) F37 

pacisct: (110) Ir? 

pactum: (24) 1°6; (110) I*r? 

Paelignus: (5) 1°39 

paenc: (24) F’5g 

pagus: (109) F1 

palam: (72) F'1 

palpebra: (38) 12 

palus (paludis): (26) F142 

paluster: (26) I’25 

Panhormitani: (58) I°3 

papauer: (5) 1°31 (m.) 

Papius (Mutilus): (26) I'96 

parare: (5) 1°97; (6) I'14; (14) I°5; (70) F2 

parcere: (6) F'17; (101) F16 

parens: (24) l'14; (38) I'5 

parere: (24) 1°57 

parere: (6) 1°14; (26) T'65+ 

parictinae: (26) I'23 

pariter: (24) F4; (56) F°7 

Parmeno (of Massilia): (54) I'2 

parricida: (101) F'16 

pars: (6) I'12; (26) 1°8, 35; (27) 27; (38) I°7; 
(56) 1°7; (72) V1 

Parthenope: cf. (32) F°6 

partim: (5) 88; (24) I89, gt; (26) F74, 124 

paruus: (5) I°76; (26) 88 

passim: (20) F15; (26) I'17 

passus (adj.): (24) I'r4 

passus (noun): (5) Fig; (15) Fir 

pastor: (6) F'r4 

pater: (g) I*29; (20) 1°6; (24) F'57; (26) I'136a—-d 

pati: (8) F1; (20) Fg; (24) 1°6; (101) F'16 

patibulum: (64) I°3 (patibulos acc. pl.) 

patria: (14) I’5; (24) I’551; (101) F16 

patrimonium: (6) I*17}; (101) I°16 

patrocinium: (56) 7 

paucie(n)s: (15) I’40 

paucus: (14) F4 (paucabus f. abl. pl.); (26) F22 

paulatim: (26) l*22 

paulo: (71) 1; (72) F1 

paulum (ads): (78) I'1 

Paulus (I. Aemilius, cos. 182, 168 BC): (20) F6 

pausa: (24) I°6 

pax: (14) I’5; (25) 1°13; (56) F7; (110) Fr 

Pecoli: (5) F45 

pectoralis; (70) 1°3 


pectus: (15) F41; (24) F6; (71) V1 

pecu: (5) Fgt 

pecunia: (24) F10 

pecus, pecoris: (24) I*79 

pecus, pecudis: (26) 82 (pecuda nom. pl.) 

pedatus (noun): (5) I’20, [20°° (pedato abl. s.)| 

pedes: (26) 60 (peditis nom. pl.), 117 (peditts 
acc. pl.) 

pedester: (24) F°6 

pedetem(p)tim: (15) F545 (24) Fo4 

peditatus: (5) I’g5 

pellere: cf. (9) 1°46 

pellis: (5) Frog 

penes: (24) F15 

penis: (g) I'42 

per: (24) 1°7, 11; (26) 1°4, 61; (27) I°28; (60) Fr; 
(71) F'1; (72) 11; (101) 1°16 

peragere: (5) l'104 (peragier pres. pass. inf.); 
(71) Va 

percellere: (5) F116 

percensere: (101) 1°16 

percutere: (15) F’41; (24) 6 

perdolere: (24) 6 

perduellio: (25) F'15 

perfectus: (56) F7 

perfugere: (26) I'41 

pergere: (110) Fr 

perhibere: (5) 76 

periclitari: (26) 102, 108; (101) F'16 

periculum: (15) I'4 

perire: (15) F2 

perlitare: (25) 14 

permancre: (56) 7 

permittere: (26) 1°28, 83 

pernicies: (22) I'5; (26) I'128 (pernicit gen. s.); 
(101) 1°16 

pero: (5) F108 

perperam: (20) 2 

perpeti: (5) 88 

perpetuus: (26) 1°66, 80 

perplexim: (6) I°13 

perrogare: (101) 1°16 

Persae: (103) Fa 

perscribere: (20) I*1 

persequi: (5) 1°33; (26) 34 

Perse(u)s (king of Macedon): (5) F88 (Persen 
acc. S$.) 

perseucrare: (26) 26 

persuadere: (6) I'11; (24) I"ro 

persubhorrescere: (26) f'113™ 

Pertinax: (101) 16 

pertinere: (26) F8g 

perturbare: (26) F'60, 123 

peruenire: (22) I'5; (24) F49; (26) l'26, 87, 109, 
115b; (103) Fr 

peruersus: (27) F’'7a—c 

Perusint: (26) F84 

pes: (§) F'47; (15) F'60; (54) F3 

pessimus: (0) F's 

Pessinus: cf. (26) F143; (70) F10 

petere: (24) "41; (26) 1°53; (56) 3a, 7; (78) l’2 


INDICES VERBORVM 


petulantia: (39) I’6a—b 

phaselus: (26) l'120 

Philippus (V of Macedon): (103) F1; (110) Ir 

philosophia: (6) 35 

Phrygia: (110) Fr 

Phrygius: (6) 28 

Picentes: (5) l'46a 

picus: (1) ge 

pietas: (26) I'32; (101) 1°16 

pilates: (5) I’98™ 

pilatim: (18) F7; (20) F'1r5 

Pilumnus: cf. (9) 1°46 

pinguitudo: (5) 1°48 

pinna: (24) 83 

pinus: (26) I'74 

pirata: (70) 31 

piscis: (6) 1°17; (26) I'142 

pisculentus: (5) Fog, 111 

Piso (L.. Calurnius, ?tr. pl. go Bc): (26) 1°38 

pius: (71) F1 

placere: (9) l’2y; (24) F'41, 89; (78) F2 

plaga: (26) Fir 

planitics: (26) I1og 

plaustrum: (5) I°48, 116; (26) I’50 

plebitas: (6) F41 

plebs: (1) 1°31 [(8) Fro}; (6) I'15; (25) F’'15; (26) 1°31 

plenus: (5) l’24b 

plerique (noun): (24) I'17; (26) P41; (56) Fy 

plerum: (20) I°4 

plerus: (5) l’'24a 

plerusque (adj.): (5) F°33, 87 

plures (adj.): (5) Fg1 

plures (noun): (26) I°17 

plurimus: (26) 135 

plus (noun): (5) I°47, 91 

pluteus: (26) I*6g, 126 

pluuia: (24) 1°96 

poena: (5) Fgo, gt 

Poenus: (15) 1°47; (24) F6r 

Polites: cf. (§) 1°65 

Politorium: cf. (5) 1°65 

pollere: (110) HI 

polliceri: (5) Firo1 

pollucere: (6) 1°17 

polluctus: (6) f'17™ 

Pometinus: (§) 1°36a—b 

Pompeianus: (24) 77 

Pompetus: (21) I'1 

Pompontus: (26) Fir 

pondus: (26) I*118 

ponere: (5) 1°76; (g) 2g; (26) I’51; (72) F1; (101) 
I'16 

pons: (24) F'6 (penti abl. s.) 

pontifex: (5) 80, 105; (101) 1°16 

pontificius: (5) F105; (6) #33; (101) 1°16 

Pontius (C., Samnite general): (24) F14 

Poppaedius (Q. Silo, Marsian general): (26) F105 

Popilius (C. Laenas, cos. 172, 158 BC): (9) F38 

Popillius (assassin of Cicero): (72) Fr 

Poplifugia: cf. (9) F45? 

populabundus: (26) F115a—b 
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populare: (24) F97 

populus: (5) F' 1b, 36a—b, 41, 88, 123; (20) 18; 
(21) Fr; (24) F'15, 57, 74, 913 (26) F20, 21, 78, 
go, 135; (70) F2; (101) F'16; (103) Fr 

Porcius: cf. (70) F6 

porcus: (6) F14 

porriccre: (70) F1 

Porsenna: (6) F20 

porta: (5) 1°66b; (14) I'10 (portabus dat./abl. pl.); 
(26) ¥'75 

portare: (5) 1’66b; (26) 1°13; (27) F27; (72) Fr 

portus: (54) 1°3 

poscere: (25) F 15 (peposcit perf. act. ind.) 

posse: (5) 1°48; (6) F35; (9) 29; (15) F3, 4 
(poteratur imperf. ind.); (18) l'4 (poteratur 
imperf. ind.; possitur pres. subj.); (20) F'2, 12; 
(22) I°3; (24) F 33 (possetur imperf. subj.), 41, 
47 (potestur pres. ind.), 83; (26) l*10, 33, 73, 75, 
81, 1o1f, 109, 129; (38) F12; (56) F7; (72) 1°, 
(78) Ir: (109) Fr 

possidere: (5) 1'45 

post (adv.): (12) F1; (38) F12 

post (prep.): (5) I'77a; (26) I'22, 23, 51; (103) F1 

postea: (24) 1°57; (70) 1°31; (103) Fr 

posteri (noun): (14) F'5; (24) 6 

posterior: (6) I°32 (posterior n. nom. s.) 

posterus: (26) I°4, 62 

postilla: (5) 1°76 

postquam: (1) F31 [(8) Fro]; (9) 29; (14) 1°28; 
(24) 1°24, 37, 84; (26) I'4o, 84; (78) 1 

postremum (adv.): (5) F41 

postridie: (5) F°79, 95; (9) F10 

postulare: (27) I’7a—c 

potare: (24) 1°38 

potestas: (5) 1°87 

potiri: (26) 1°43, 44; (103) Ir 

potius: (5) Ig; (22) 13 

praccellere: (24) F4 

praecidere: (24) F6 

praccipitare: (26) F11 

praccipue: (71) Fr 

praccipuus: (5) F'76 

pracclariter: (24) F'48™ 

pracda: (24) F21 

pracdicare: (20) F'2; (56) I*7 

pracdium: (5) F118 

pracesse: (§4) l*2 

praefectus: (110) I*1 

pracferre: (26) 1°59 

pracfestinatim: (26) F26™ 

praeficere: (6) F14 

praemercari: (6) '17 

pracmittere: (26) 1°83; (54) F2 

pracmium: (9) F'17; (24) F415 (26) l’20 

Praeneste: cf. (5) F68 

praependere: (71) I'1 

praesens: (70) I'1 (praesente quasi prep.) 

praesentia: (101) F'16 

praesidium: (26) F100 

praestans: (26) I*103 

praestare: cf. (5) £68 
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praestolari: (26) F27 

praeter (prep.): (24) 6; (58) F6 

practcrea: (26) F’50 

praeterquam: (5) F18a 

practor: (5) I'15; (6) F24; (25) F'15; (26) #117; 
(54) Fe 

practorianus: (101) F'16 

praetorius: (101) [°16 

prandere: (5) F*97 

pretium: (6) F'17; (24) F415 (71) Fr; (101) 16 

primo (ady.): (5) I°45; (26) F'59; 120 

primum (ady.): (1) 31 [(8) Fro}; (6) F24; (15) F'17; 
(21) F7; (22) F2; (52) 1; (78) Fr; (104) '16 

primus: (109) I"1 

princeps (adj.): (26) F28; (103) I'1 

princeps (noun): (71) Fr 

principium: (26) I'22 (post principia) 

prior: (5) F895 (15) 1°46; (24) 1°57, 76 (prior n. 
acc. $.), 77 (prior n. acc. s.); (25) I't1 (prior 
n. nom. s.) 

priscus: (56) I'7 

pristinus: (26) I°61 

pristis: (64) I’2 

priuatim: (5) F'88 

priuatus: (6) 1°17; (71) I'1; (101) F16 

prius (adv.): (5) 1°39; (24) F32 

pro (prep.): (5) 1°43, 76, 83, 94; (9) F2g; (14) F7; 
(21) 1°3, 7; (22) F3; (24) 1°38, 41, 81; 
(101) '16 

procedere: (5) 87; (24) F'6; (25) 14; (26) 80, 
107, 109; (71) I°r; (96) Fr 

Prochyta: cf. (9) F3 

proconsul: (24) F57 

procul: (26) F97, 134 

procurator: (101) 1°16 

prodire: (5) F1o4; (24) F6 

producere: (20) I"8; (26) F’20 

proelium: (§) 1°83; (18) 13; (24) F6, 52; (26) F4o 

proferre: (5) F'87 

proficisci: (20) F7; (24) 1°78; (70) F2 

profugere: (26) F4 

profundus: (38) F'12 

profuse: (26) 1’118 

progredi: (5) 1°48 

proiccre: (24) 1°6; (26) F7, 8, 84; [(70) F1°"| 

proletarius: (6) F24 

prolixus: (5) F87 

proloqut: (26) 1°57 

promouere: (24) F'61 

pronuntiare: (20) F1 

prope (ady.): (20) F8; (26) I'7, 87, 126 

propcratim: (26) F138 

propere: (24) I°36 

propinquus: (24) F14 

propitius: (26) I’140 

proptie: (26) F106 

proprietas: (26) F'59 

proprius: (14) 1°5; (26) F33; (71) F2 

propter (prep.): (5) F'r5, 76; (6) E41; (24) F6; (26) 
132, 35, 88 

propterea: (5) F°39; (6) 1°35; (26) 36 
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proris: (26) F120 

prosapia: (5) Far 

proscriptio: (71) Fr 

prosperus: (5) 1°87; (14) 15; (56) F7 

prostitucre: (5) 27 

protelare: (26) 34, 107 

protelum: (5) F100 

protenus/ protinus: (26) 4, 109, 115a; (38) 5 

prouenire: (56) I°7 

prouolare: (24) Fr4 

prouoluere: (26) I'113 

proximus: (5) F85; (9) 38 

prudens: (6) 13 

Ptolemacus (XII Auletes): (70) F2 

publicare: (5) 86 

publice: (5) F88 

publicus: (5) F°86; (6) I'17, 41; (15) F'17, 44, 455 
(22) I°5; (24) F3, 4, 86; (26) I’g2, 98; (71) F2; 
(72) Ir; (78) F2; (101) F'16 

Publius: (70) F2 

pudicus: (14) F7 (pudicabus f. abl. pl.); (39) F6a—b 

puella: (14) F6 (puellabus dat./abl. pl.) 

puer: (14) F3; (20) F2 

puerperium: (80) F3 

pugna: (24) I°6, 98 

i i (5) I'95; (6) 137; (22) F°3; (24) 6, 24, 41, 

I 

pulcher: (5) Fog, 111, 116; (15) F445 (20) F'9; 
(27) F4 

pulmentarium: (5) 1°43 

pulmentum: (5) I°44 

puluinar: (6) F17 

Punicus: (6) F32 

puppis: (26) F'66 

purpura: (5) F'1og 

putare: (24) 12, 33, 41; (26) 56; (56) F7; (71) F2 

putidus: (5) 29 

Pylades: (5) 45 

Pyrr(h)us (king of Epirus): (24) F'41; (27) F7e 

Pythagoras: (39) I'6a—b 

Pythagoricus: (6) 1°35 


qua (rel. adv.): (24) F'1; (26) I°75, 101; (56) 7; 
(101) F'16 

quadratus: (6) I*35; (109) I'r 

quadripertito: (109) Fr 

quacrere: cf. (70) F7 

quacstor: (25) F'13; (26) 1°26; cf. (70) F'7 

quam (interrog. adv.): (26) F-37 

quam (rel. ads.): (5) F9, 26, 39, 93, 98; (15) I’2q; 
(22) I°3, (24) F6; (26) F129; (52) F 1; (56) Fp; 
(78) F2 

quando: (56) 1°7 

quanto (rel. adv.): (5) 1°88 

quantum (pron.): (5) 1°16; (g) I*1o0 

quapropter: (1) F'31 |(8) Fro] 

quare: (24) 1°83 

quartus: (20) I°15 

quasi: (5) F84a; (20) F'1 

quaterni: (§) I'484; (20) 7 

quattuor: (§) I77a; (26) 1°50, 122 
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-que: (5) I°34b, 76, 83, 87, 89, 94, 10g, 112; (6) I°17, 
26, 39, 42; (8) Ir; (9) 20, 29; (14) Fg; (20) 
V1, 2, 4, 8, 95 (21) Fr; (22) I°3; (24) 1°3, 6, 215 
(25) F'14; (26) F12, 13, 25, 26, 27, 65, 70, 77, 
108, 113, 118, 121, 131; (42) F’2; (56) 1°7; 
(60) Ita; (70) 31; (71) 11; (72) Fr; (78) F's, 
2; (101) 16; (109) Fr; (110) Fx 

qui (indef. adj/pron.): (26) Fro; (38) I's 

qui (interrog. adj.): (§) 76; (6) F 38; (20) Fr, 2; (26) 
F116?; (70) F31; (101) F16 

qui (interrog. pron.): (20) I'r; (101) F'16 

qui (rel. adj.): (6) I'14; (9) F17, 29; (15) 1°47; (24) 
16; (26) F88, 1162; (27) F28; (54) F 3; (60) 
F 1; (72) Fr; (109) F 1 

qui (rel. pron.): (5) F1b, 18a, 24a—-b, 30, 38, 45, 46a, 
47, 66b, 76, 77a, 80, 87, 88, 89, go, 91, 93, 108; 
(6) E°17, 25, 33; (9) F'29, 38; (12) Fr; (15) E's, 
21, 34, 43, 58, 62; (20) I’1, 8; (22) 2, 3; (24) 
I'2, 3, 6, 10, 12, 14, 34, 37, 38, 41, 46, 49, 57, 
76, 83, 84; (25) F'13; (26) 8, 13, 15, 26, 31, 43, 
48, 59, 65, 66, 73, 89, 92, 96, 116, 124; (32) 
F rt; (39) Fa—b; (42) F2; (54) 12; (56) 1°7; 
(58) 1°3; (60) I°t; (70) F2; (71) Fr; (72) Fr; 
(78) F2; (101) 16; (103) I'r 

quia: (5) Fg2; (9) F 10, 20 

quicumque (pron.): (§) F'32 (quescumgue m. nom. 
pl.); (6) I°41; (9) Far 

quidam (adj.): (24) I°6, 10: (26) F59, 127; (70) Fr 

quidem: (5) F88; (20) F8; (56) F7; (70) F2 

quies (adj.): (27) 1°5 

quies (noun): (26) F°33 

quiescere: (24) I°6 

quin: (5) E27, 41; (24) I’59, 72 

quinartus (noun): (99) F1 

quingenti: (5) Fg1 

quinque: (26) F23; (64) 2 

quinquessis: (gg) Fr 

Quintus: (54) F2 

quippe: (71) Fi 

quire: (24) F84 

quiritare: (70) I'29 (dep.) 

quis (indef. adj.): (5) Fra—b (ques m. nom. pl.), 123 
(ques m. nom. pl.) 

quis (indef. pron.): (5) F35, 48, 80, 82, 85, 87, 88, 
QI, 92, 93, 110; (6) F15, 31; (9) 1'29; (24) 16, 
41; (109) Fr 

quis (interrog. pron.): (§) F87, gt, 93; (15) F215 
(20) Fa; (24) F°57: (26) F°g8; (78) Fr 

quisquam: (§) F’102; (20) F2; (24) F28, 41 

quisque: (9) Fro; (15) F'45; (24) F20, 26, 40, 47; 
(109) Fr 

quisquis (pron.): (§) F88 

quo (adv.): (5) £87 

quo (indef. adv.): (5) F°48 

quo (interrog. adv.): (6) F1o 

quo (rel. adv.): (5) 87; (15) F6; (71) 1 

quod (conj.): (5) 76, go; (14) F5; (20) F3; (24) 
H'57, 91; (25) I*12; (26) F'25, 68, 69, 99 

quod (rel. ady.): (5) I'27, 76, 87, go, g2, 102; 
(21) F°8; (22) F3; (24) F7, 26, 81; (26) F°36; (78) 
F2 
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quomodo: (6) F35 

quondam: (26) F119 

quoniam: (26) 81; (101) F'16 
quoque: (24) F'r2; (38) Fra; (71) Fr, 2 
quoquouersus: (6) F35 

quotannis: (42) l’2 

quotiens: (5) 80 


ramus: (26) F8 

rapere: (14) I°3 (raptabus past part. f. abl. pl.), 5 

rare: (78) Fa 

ratio: (6) F35; (20) Fi 

recedere: (24) 6, 37, 75b; (26) F22, 100 

recipere: (60) F1; (70) F30 

recordari: (24) F'55 (recordauit perf. ind. act.) 

recte: (5) 1°87; (24) F'83; (25) F'14; (78) Fr 

rectus: (5) I'96 

reddere: (6) 35 

red(d)ucere: (24) 1°36, 78, 84 

redimiculum: (5) l‘109 

redire: (5) 45, 87; (26) F62 

referre: (101) F'16 

regio: (§) '116; (60) Fr 

regnare: (5) I°32 

regnum: (6) I'14, 15 

Regulus (M. Atilius, cos. 267, 256 Bc): (§8) I°7 

relinquere: (§) F'45, 76, 89; (20) F'1; (24) 1°23, 59; 
(26) 23 

relucre: (27) F6¢™ 

remorari: (26) F12 

remores: cf. (25) F2 

remouerc: (15) F28; (78) Fr 

remulcare: (26) Fro" 

remulcum: [(26) F10*”| 

Remus: (6) F'14; cf. (25) F2 

renuntiare: (9) Fag 

repente: (26) I'114a; (27) F28; (38) F12; (58) Fy 

reprimere: (26) I°81 

requiescere: (26) F24 

reri: (56) F7 

res: (5) 1°33, 37, 76, 87, 88, go, 92, 104, 105, 117; 
(6) Fr4, 38; (15) I'2, 35, 44, 45, 46; (20) Fr, 2; 
(22) I°5; (24) F3, 4, 37, 41, 48, 86; (25) I'r4, 
(26) F'98, 119; (56) F'3a, 7; (78) F2; (101) F'16; 
(103) Ft 

resciscere: (5) "79; (24) Fri, 14 

residere: (39) F6a 

resilire: (24) F56 

resistere: (26) F24 

respondere: (5) F 42; (9) F10 

respublica: (5) 1°76; (20) F'2. Sce also (15) F44, 45; 
(22) I°5; (24) F°3, 4, 86; (26) F'g8; (78) 12; 
(101) F' 16. 

respuere: (24) F49 

restitucre: (101) F'16 

rete: (5) F1og 

reticulum/reticulus: (24) F32 (reticula nom./acc. 
pl.); (70) F3 

retinere: (24) F57 

reuertere: (24) F48 

reuocare: (26) F86 
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rex: (5) F°88; (6) F20; (14) 32 (regerum gen. pl.); 
(15) 41; (24) F4r; (§8) F2; (103) F'1; (109) 
Ir; (110) Fx 

R(h)eginus: (5) F45 

R(h)odienses: (§) F88, 92, 93 

ripa: (26) 1°87 

rogare: (20) I'11; (101) I'16 

rogatio: (20) Fa 

Roma: (1) F31 [(8) Ito]; (5) I'15, 26, 32, 78; (9) 
1'20, 38; (15) 122; (24) 148, 72; (26) 4; 
(109) Ft 

Romani: (20) I'1; (24) F21; (26) F11, 34, 73, 128; 
(58) 1°35 (71) F3a-b 

Romanus: (5) Fra, 46a; (21) F'1; (24) 16, 15, 41, 915 
(71) F1; (104) F'16; (103) Fr; (110) Fr 

Romulus: (6) F'14; (9) I’10; cf. (25) F2 

rostrum: (741) F1; (72) Fz 

rotundus: (5) I’84a 

Rubicon: (54) Fr 

rumor: (70) I*2 

rumpere: (5) I°85 

rursum: (26) "95 

rusceus: (5) I’ rog 

rutilus: (5) Frrga 

Rutulus: (5) I°36a 


Sabini: (26) F119 

Sabus: cf. (5) I°51; (14) 20; (63) Ig 
sacer: (26) F119; (42) F2 
sacrum: (5) 1°35; (42) I*2 
sacculum: (9) F'38 

sacpe: (5) 1°76; (71) Ir 
sacuus: (101) I°16 

sagarius: [(26) I'49t] 

sagitta: (18) F'6; (24) 1°83; (26) F’50 
sagittarius: (24) 83; (26) 51 
Saguntini: (15) I°7 

sal: (5) 1°38; 116 

salire: (5) 1°47 

sal(1)ire: (26) F142 
saltem/saltim: (78) Fr 
saltuatim: (26) I'130 

saltus: (26) I*42 

salus: (24) F¥41; (78) F2 
salutare: (21) 'r 

saluus: (24) 1°41; (101) 116 
Samnites: (24) F'15 
sanctitudo: (24) 28 

sane: (§) I*g3 

sanguinulentus: (24) 1°6 
sanguis: (5) 1°76 (senguen nom. s.); (101) F°'16 
sanies: (71) I*1 

sanus: (26) I'55+ 

sapiens: (6) I*31 

Sarapis: (52) F4 

Sardinia: (15) F'59 
sarmentum: (26) F124 
sarracum: see serracum 
satiare: (71) Fr 

satio: (20) I*12 

satis (adv.): (24) F84; (110) 1°1 
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satis (noun): (5) 1°27; (15) F'18; (20) Fr 

Saturnalia: (70) 1°13 

sauciare: (24) I°56, 83 

sauctus: (5) 1°76; (26) F'r4 

sauiari: (24) l'4o 

Sauracte: sce Soracte 

saxum: (5) 1°47; (24) F’50; (26) 1°7 

scalae: (26) I°69 

scapha: (15) F 38; (26) F'47 

scire: (5) 87, 88, 105; (24) I'57, 95; (26) F68; (101) 
16 

scorpios/scorptus: (26) I’50, 52 

scriba: (6) 1°33 

scribere: (§) I°41, 80; (6) 1°13; (15) F'46; (20) I'1, 2; 
(26) I°130 

Scribonius (C. Curio, cos. 76 BC): (26) F31 

scrip(t)ulum: (52) I*1 

scriptum: (6) 35; (15) 62 

scriptus (noun): (g) F2g 

scrobis: (5) I’ 48t 

scutum: (15) 1°16; (24) I°6; (26) 17 

se: (5) 1°48, 81; (6) I'14; (9) l’2g; (14) 5; (18) 12; 
(20) I°6, 8; (24) F2, 4, 6, 11, 25, 41 80, 89; 
(26) 1°22, 73, 76, 79, 83, 93, 113, 119; (27) P6t, 
27; (70) F°30; (72) 1. See also sese. 

secunde: (5) 87 

secundum (prep.): (26) 89 

secundus: (5) 1°87; (56) I°7; (70) F2 

securis: (5) F30 

securus: (101) I*'16 

secus (noun): (20) 1°8; (26) go 

secus (prep.): (20) F'12 

sed: (5) 1°23, 34b, 76, 88, g2, 100, 116; (20) I'1; 
(24) 10, 41, 52, 83, 91; (56) 7; (71) Fr, 2; 
(72) 11; (99) It 

sedare: (14) 1°28 

sedecim: (26) I*50 

sedere: (9) I'2g; (20) F°3 

seditiosus: (101) F'14 

segnis: (20) F2 

sella: (g) F'29 

semionustus: (26) I'142™ 

semis: (gg) I*1 

semper: (26) 1°72, 118; (78) F2 

Sempronius (Ti. Longus, cos. 218 Bc): (1§) Ig 

Sempronius (Ti. Gracchus, cos. 215, 213 BC): 
(24) 1°57 

senatus: (20) I'2; (24) F'45; (25) Fir; (26) F38 
(senati gen. S.), 39 (senatuis gen. s.), 49, 78 
(senati gen. s.), (71) F'1; (ror) 16 

senectus: (5) I’ 104; (56) 1*7; (78) 2 

senior: cf. (38) 14 

sententia: (5) F88; (25) 44; (109) F1 

sentinosus: (5) I*29 

sentire: (24) 1°3; (26) l’72 

sepelire: (101) F'16 

septem: (25) 1°16; (60) I*1 

septentriones: (60) FI 

septimo: (24) F85 

septimus: (5) 1°45; (9) I°38 

septuaginta: (15) F43 
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sequi: (5) #35; (15) P22, 54; (20) 1°7; (24) F51; sors: (56) F°7 

(70) F'13 spargere: (24) I*8o, 83 
serere: (5) l'4o0 sparus: (26) F'53 
sero: (5) F*79 spatium: (15) F24; (26) F24 
serracum: (26) 1°85 spectare: (20) I’10; (110) Fr 
seruare: (5) 1°76; (24) F3, 77; (71) Fi; (101) F16 spelunca: (1) F'30 [(8) lg] 
Seruilius: (42) F2 sperare: (24) 1°81 
seruire: (101) 1°16 Speratus: (101) F16 
seruitus: (§) 88; (72) Fr spes: (26) F106; (70) F30 
Seruius (Tullius): (§2) I'1; (10g) F'1 spoliare: (24) 16; (101) 16 
scruulus: (26) I*'20 spoliarium: (101) 1°16 
seruus: (10r) 16 spondere: (25) F'13 (speponderant plup. ind. act.) 
sese: (§) go, 101; (6) t’20; (9g) 129; (15) F'45; (24) spondeus: (39) F6a—b 

Fr2, 17 squamosus: (6) F°17 
sestertius: (gg) I'1 stare: (5) 1°48; (26) 54, 133; (56) F'7 
seucritas: (56) 1°7 statim: (26) 1°43, 99 
Seuerus (Cingius, cos. suff. before ap 183): (101) statua: (5) 1°76; (101) F16 

F16 statucre: (1§) 1°38; (26) Fr25 
sex: (5) I'45 status (noun): (15) F'45; (24) F6 
sexageni: (§) 1°47 stipendium: (109) Fy 
sexaginta: (§8) 1°6; (78) l'2 strenuus: (5) 41, 76 
sexennium: (24) 1'7 studere: (15) I'45; (24) F6, 41 
sextum: (5) l°77a—b studium: (24) F°6, 83; (26) F135 
sexus: (101) 16 stuprum: (6) F33 


si: (5) F1a—b, 9, 29, 35, 48, 79, 82, 85, 88, 91, 92, suadere: (5) 87; (24) F12 
93, 105, 123; (6) 1°15, 31; (9) E10; (15) F22; sub (+abl.): (5) F88; (60) Ir 


(20) F10; (21) F8; (22) I°3; (24) F6, 41, 815 sub (+ acc.): (24) F6 

(25) I'14; (26) Fro, 119; (38) 5; (56) F'7; subdere: (24) 1°84 

(78) F1, 2; (109) I'1 subducere: (5) 76 
sibilus: (26) 1°134 (stbilu abl. s.) subhorrere: [(26) F113" "| 
sic: (26) 11.42; (78) F2; (101) F16 subigere: (26) I 110; (103) Fr 
sicut: (26) F54 subito: (24) F6; (26) F33, 113 
sidus: (60) F1 sublimare: (5) 1'28 
signare: (72) I"1 subnixus: (24) 8 
significare: (24) 1°6; (26) F134; (42) I’2; (60) F1 subornator: (101) 1°16 
signum: (5) 1°76, 95; (15) 1°38, 60; (20) 1°6, 15; subrogare: (9) I'29 

(26) I°16, 40, 96 subsidium: (26) I'107 
silentium: (24) F6; (26) F112 subuertere: (24) 16 
similis: (5) 1°76 succedere: (24) 1°6; (26) F'7, 64 
similitudo: (39) F6b succendere: (24) 1°84 
simul: (1) F’ge; (5) F815; (15) F38; (24) F4, 6, 41, 47; succidia: (5) F48t 

(26) 1°39, 94; (70) F2 sudor: (26) F61 
simulacrum: (60) F'1 Suellius: cf. (70) 1°6 
simulare: (24) }°46 suffragari: (26) 1°135 (suffragauerunt perf. ind.) 
simultas: (56) 7; (71) F2 suillus: (24) I°79 
sine: (6) F145 (15) F'4; (26) 1°58; (109) Fr Sulla: (22) F2 
sincere: (18) I°3; (21) F8; (24) I'26 Sulla (L. Cornelius, cos. 88, 80 Bc): (24) F84 
singillatim/singulatim: (15) F17 summa: (103) I"1 
singuli: (§) F46a; (26) 154 summouere: (24) F84; (26) I'g5 
sinister: (15) F28 summum: (26) F83 
Sinuessa: (6) F3g9 summus: (5) 1°88; (20) I°6; (22) F's; (24) F6, 10, 83; 
siuc: (20) Fg (26) F8, 15, t14a; (42) I’2 
socer: (26) 31 super (+ acc.): (71) Fr 
sol: (§) F’80; (14) I°35; (24) F’22; (38) P12; superare: (24) F72; (110) F1 
solere: (5) 1°48, 87; (15) 1°43 (soluerint perf. subj.); superbia: (5) 87 

(20) ¥'4; (71) Fi; (72) Fr superbus: (5) 1°93; [(56) 1°7"?| 
solucre: (26) Fro; (71) Ft superior: (26) F44, 111+ 
solum (adv.): (71) F2 superne: (26) 1*79 
solus: (§) 25 (sof m. gen. s.), 88 supersedere: (26) F57 
sonus: (26) F 40 (senu abl. s.), 80 (sonu abl. s.) superuacuus: (56) 17 


Soracte: (5) 1°47 (Sauracti abl. s.) suppetere: (24) F81 
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supplicare: (14) F2 

supra (adv.): (24) I°3, 14; (26) I'11 

supra (prep.): (26) 164, 66, 124 

sursum: (24) 83; (38) Fr2 

Surus: ef. (5) l’r15 

sus: (5) 48; (6) F'14 

suscitare: (15) F55 

suspendere: (26) 1°66 

suspicio: (26) F33 

sustinere: (5) I°48 

sustollere: (5) 1'66b 

sutor: (20) F'11 

suus (adj.): (5) F88, 97, 128; (9) F'20; (20) I°6, 8, 10; 
(24) I°6, 20, 47; (26) F'15, 34, 98, 116; (56) 1°7; 
(71) F1; (101) F'16; (109) Fr 

suus (noun): (14) I°5; (24) F20, 40; (26) 1°58, 129, 
131 

Syracusani: (58) F2 


tabula: (5) F80; (g) F 29 

tacere: (26) 1°33 

tacitus: (26) I'27 

talentarius: (26) '122™ 

talio: (5) 1°85 

tam: (§) 1°87, 91; (15) F'24; (20) Fg; (56) 7 

tamen: (5) 1°76, 88, 92, 105; (26) 1°54, 78, 116, 123; 
(71) Fr; (109) F'r 

tandem: (5) I"go, gt 

tangere: (6) F35 

tantum (pron.): (5) Fg1, 116; (26) 117 

tantummodo: (20) F1 

tantus: (§) 1°87, 8g, g1, 104; (15) F24, 55; (24) 1'6, 
15, 28; (§6) F3a, 7 

tarditas: (39) 6a—b 

Tarpeius: cf. (9) l°g 

‘Tarquinius: (9) I'20 

‘Tarquinius (L. Collatinus, cos. 509 BC): (9) 1°20 

‘Taurea (Cerrinus Vibellius, of Capua): (24) 
F56 

‘Tauriani: (5) F’45 

‘Taurinus: (5) 1°45 

taurus: (5) I°66b; (14) F28 

tegere: (26) I°7, 8 

tegula: (26) 1°18 

telum: (26) F°36, 108 

tempestas: (14) 1°28; (15) I'47; (56) F°7; (58) I°4 

templum: (101) [16 

tempus: (9) F29; (20) F8; (24) P84; (26) F'13, 54; 
(72) Ir; (103) T° 

tenebrae: (38) F12 

tencre: (5) F105; (15) 1°59 

tenus (prep. + abl.): (24) F41 

terminus: (5) F127 

‘Terminus: (5) I'18a 

terni: (5) F48t; (20) F7 

terra: (15) 1°38; (21) 15; (24) 80; (60) 1 

terror: (26) Fito 

tertius: (5) Fir 

testa: (26) F'18 

testamentum: (101) F16 

testudo: (26) I'59 
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tetrafarmacum: (101) F8a—b 

‘Thermopylae: (5) 1°76 

Thesuntt: (5) 145 

‘Thracia: (110) F'1 

Tiberis: (6) 1°34 

Tiberius: (25) F13 

‘Tiberius (Silutus): cf. (32) I'5 

tibia: (6) F'28; (39) I'6a—b 

tibicina: (39) F6a—b 

Tiburs: (5) 36a—-b (Tidurtis m. nom. s.), 403 
(6) F30 

timere: (26) '103; (101) F'16 

tinea: (6) 1°35 

‘Titinius (C.): (26) F5g 

titulus: (71) Fr 

Titus: (24) 6 

tollere: (5) 1°76; (26) 1°46, 96; (71) Fr 

topper: (15) 1"45 

tormentum: (26) F’g4, 108 

‘Torquatus: (24) I°6 

torques: (24) 1°6 

tot: (15) 24; (56) I'7 

totidem: (26) F121 

totiens: (72) Fr 

totus: (24) F'78; (58) I's 

tractare: (15) I’20 

tradere: (24) I*14; (26) 1°59; (38) I's 

tragus: (26) '120 

trahere: [|(26) I*10"°)]; (101) F16 

traicere: (5) 1°48 

trans: (110) Fr? 

transfugere: (5) P81 

transgredi: (26) 89 

transigere: (26) 1°67 

transuersus: (5) 1°87 

tremere: (26) F114a; (78) 11 

trepidare: (26) F82, 111 

tres: (78) F2 

triarii: (20) F15 

tribunus: (5) 76; (25) 1°15; (26) I°31; (70) k2 

tribus: (9) I°29; (26) 1°38; (109) I*1 

tributus (noun): (5) Frr8 

triens: (42) F2 

triginta: (6) 1°14; (26) rar 

trini: (5) 'r00 

tripatinium: cf. (70) I'28 

triumphare: (20) F'2 

triumphus: (24) I72 

Troia: (5) F4ga—b, 45 

trudere: (5) 1°87 

tu: (5) Ig, 42, 78, 79; (14) F's; (15) B22, 46: (24) 41. 
81, 86; (27) I°7c; (101) 16 

‘Tudertes: (26) 1°78 

‘Tullius (Serutus): (52) F'1; (109) F1 

tum: (1) F31 [(8) Fro]; (6) Fro; (8) F1; (20) F'8; 
(24) F12, 57; (26) 33, 84, go, 127; (§6) F7; 
(71) Fr; (gg) Fr 

tumultus: (26) F20 (4umulto abl. s.) 

tumulus: (26) 1°88 

tunc: (6) [F10°?], 24; (26) F31 

turba: (71) I'r 
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turbare: (26) F110 

turbulentus: (70) I°2 

turpis: (12) Fr 

turpiter: (24) b6 

turris: (24) F84 

Tusculanus: (5) I'25, 36a—b 

tuus: (14) F°5; (24) 41, 81; (101) F'16 
tympanum: cf. (70) F24 


uacca: (5) F66b 

uagari: (24) 7 

ualere: (99) F'1 

ualetudo: (24) F81; (56) F’7 

ualidus: (110) F1 

uallum: (26) F12, 13, 124 

uarius: (26) F111 

uber: (5) F37 

ubi: (5) F4o, 66b, 84a; (6) F305 (12) 2; (15) Fy; 
(24) F°6, 11, 14, §5, 57, 775 (38) Fiz 

~ue: (20) 2; (110) Fr 

uectigal: (18) F2; (39) 5 

uehere: (24) }°57 

uehis: (5) F22 

uel: (20) F12 

uelle: (5) F29, 48, 66b, 79, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 105; 
(9) I’10, 29; (15) F'22; (20) It, 15; (24) 16, 41, 
57; (26) b'26; (27) 15; (56) 3a 

uellicatim: (26) I'130" 

uelocitas: (26) F42 

uelum: (78) F'r 

uena: (24) I'50 

uendere: (101) I'16 

uenire: (5) 1°45; (9) F295 (12) I’2; (15) 16, 47; (18) 
V7, (21) 13; (22) F3; (24) I41, 57, 72, 78, 845 
(26) F128; (78) Fr 

uentus: (5) F116 

uer: (26) Fr1g 

uerbum: (24) Ir, 11 

uere: (101) F'16 

uereri: (§) F88 

uerminare: (24) I"4g 

uero: (9) I’10; (72) F'1; (78) Fy 

uerruca: cf. (5) 1°76 

uersare: (24) F26 

uersum: (24) F83 

uertex: (26) Frit 

uerum (conj.): (§) I’1o4; (20) F1 

uerus: (§) F'34b; (15) 62 

uesper: (24) F75b 

uestigium: (72) Fr 

uestitus (noun): (26) F21 

Vesuuius: (26) F°88 

ueteranus: (78) ['1 

uetus: (5) I’21, 26; (26) F8 

uia: (24) P14; (26) 1°4, 37 

uiaticum: (24) F4 

uicatim: (26) Faz 

uicinus: (6) 1°36 

uictor: (5) F9; (26) 1'106; (72) Fy 

uictoria: (15) F'24; (20) I'4; (24) F8, 33; (26) F12; 
(101) 16 
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Victoria: cf. (g) I'45 

uidere: (1) F'4e; (5) F30, 45; (9) F'29; (12) V1; 
(15) 1°18; (20) F'1; (24) I°41, 49; (26) I'59, 81, 
97, 98; (38) 1°12; (42) F2; (71) Fr; (72) Fs; 
(78) F'1, 2 

uigintt: (5) 1°77a; (25) 1°16; (26) 1°48, 50 

uilis: (9) Fro 

uilla: (12) 12; (26) F23; (72) Fr 

uincere: (5) 88; (24) 41; (26) F 19, 106 

uinolentus: (39) F6a—b 

uinum: (5) I°46a; (9) l’10; (26) Fé1 

uiolare: (24) 28 

uir: (26) F'40; (56) F7; (72) F'1; (78) F2; 
(101) F'16 

uirilis: (20) 1°8; (26) I’go 

uiritim: (5) F46a 

uirtus: (5) 1°76; (24) F°3, 6; (26) 1°57, 71; (56) 7; 
(71) F2 

uis: (5) 1°88, 104; (24) F3, 6 

uisere: (9) I*29; (15) Fo 

uita: (12) I°1; (24) Fag; (26) F45, 141; (56) I*7: 
(72) l'1; (ror) F16 

uitiare: (5) 27 

uitis: (26) 1’74 

uitium: (78) F2 

Vitula: cf. (9) F'45 

uitulatio: cf. (9) F'45 

uitulus: (25) F'16; cf. (g) [1 

uiucre: (78) l’2; (ror) F'16 

uiuus: (101) 1°16 

wix: (24) 1°47; 72 

ulcisci: (5) F85 

ullus: (26) F'58, 75 

ultimus: (71) I°3a—b; (72) I’ 

ultra (prep.): (5) F46a 

ultro: (5) 1°89; (26) I'77 

umerus: see (A) umerus 

una: (26) Far 

uncus: (101) I'16 

unde: (§) 1°34b; (14) I’5 

undecimus: (60) F1 

undique: (101) F'16 

unguitare: (5) Firga™ 

unus: (5) I*roo; (9) I'17; (21) Ig; (24) 84; (26) 
37, 130; (71) Fr; (78) F2 

unusquisque: (§) 1°88 

uocare: (5) 1°39, 45, 46a, 66b, 84a; (9) F'10; (20) F'15; 
(24) 1°34; (54) I°3 

uolnus/uulnus: (5) 1°76; (26) 1°58 

Volsci: (5) F24a—b 

uolucre: (26) Fit 

uoluntas: (9) 1°20; (24) F815 (26) I'rs, 37, 111 

uos: (5) Igo (uestrorum gen. pl.); (15) F24, 45; 
(22) 1°3; (24) I’95 

uotum: (26) Fgg 

uouere: (25) F 10; (26) Fr1g 

uox: (5) F104; (24) F6 

urbs: (5) 1°66b, 94; (54) I°2; (70) F2 

urgere: (24) 52 

usquam: (5) 1°48; (24) 6 

usque: (5) F48 
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ut/uti (conj.): (5) Ig, 48, 87, 1194; (6) F'r4, 17; 
(9) 20, 29; (14) I°5; (15) F°34, 45; (20) F'4, 5, 
8; (21) I°1; (22) 1°3; (24) F°4, 6, 28, 41, 49, 54, 
84, 95; (26) I°26, 30, 109; (39) I6a—b; (78) F2; 
(101) I'16 

ut (interrog. adv.): (24) b'24, 47; (70) F31 

ut (rel. adv.): (5) 1°30, 88; (20) F'4; (24) F6; (26) F71; 
(39) 6a—b; (70) V2; (72) Fr 

uter (interrog. pron.): (24) 33 

uterque: (24) I°6, 39, 83; (56) 7; (101) F'16 
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uti: (5) F445 (14) F5; (21) I°7; (22) F3; (26) 
F118 

utinam: (56) F7 

utrasque: (6) 1°37 

utrimque: (24) 1°83, 98; (26) 14 

utrum: (24) I'g1; (26) l*7g 

uulgus: (6) F14; (26) 29 (wulgum acc. $.); (40) F3 
(uulgu abl. s.), 4 (wulgu abl. s.); (60) F1 

uultus: (72) Fr 

uxor: (1§) I°42 
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POSSIBLE OR DOUBTFUL FRAGMENTS (LATIN) 


a/ab: (5) F152; (45) Pri 
abire: (5) F154 

ad: (27) 1°32; (56) P11 
adoriri: (5) F147 

aedes: (14) 37; (45) Fis 
ager: (5) F143 

agere: (5) 1153; (62) F'2 
albus: (5) I'142 

aliquis: (38) I'14 

alter: (5) I°'143 

amittere: (8) F'4 

annus: (38) I°13 

apisci: (8) I°4; (12) I°7 
aqua: (5) I"154 
architectare: (45) rr 
arduus: (§) F'152 (arduius comp. n. nom. s.) 
area: (6) 1°43 

ater: (5) I'142 

auris: (79) F3 

aut: (38) Fig 


bellum: (5) 1433 (56) Pit 
Brumalia: cf. (27) F'12 
bubo: (14) 1°37 


Calabria: cf. (27) 1°33 

caminus: (56) 13 

capere: (5) F139, 143 

Capitolium: (6) 1°43 

capra: (5) Frg2 

cella: cf. (5) F129 

circumferre: (27) 1°32 

circus: (45) ri 

ciuitas: (38) F'13 

clipeus: (62) Fr 

columen: (38) F13 

columna: (14) 1°37 

complures: (§) I*18¢ (complurta nom./ace. pl; cf. 
F'18a—b); (24) I"g2 (compluria nom./ace. pl.); 
(25) £68 (comp/urta: nom./acc. pl.) 

consolari: (56) 10 

conspicere: (14) F37 

consul: (15) P53 

continere: (38) F'13 

crux: (27) I*32 

culmus: (45) F15 (cu/mum n.?) 

cum (conj.): (56) Fro 

cum (prep.): (27) F31 

cura: (56) Ig 

curia: (§) I’ 152 

custodia: (56) Fri 


de: (5) I'154 

defigere: (27) 32 

deligare: (5) 1°156; (27) 32 
delinqucre: (38) Fr 


demolire: (6) F43 

depeculari: (15) 1°67 (depeculari pass. pres. inf.) 
dies: (26) I'144 (die dat. s.); 145 (dies gen. s.) 
diuidere: (5) F140 

dolere: (56) Fro 

Drepanum: (5) I'146 

dum: (5) 1°53 

duo: (5) 1143 


e/ex: (1) F341; (8) F8 

Eneti: cf. (45) 1°7 

esse (as auxiliary verb): (5) F140; (14) F37; (45) 
F11?; (56) rr 

esse (as independent verb): (5) 1°138, 147, 152, 153 
(sies pres. subj.); (6) 1°43; (45) 1112; (56) Fo; 
(61) 1°7 (stmus pres. ind.) 

ct: ee 142, 143; (6) 1°43; (14) F37; (27) 
32 

Etruria: (5) F138 

experiri: (56) Fa 


facere: (15) F68; (54) F3 
factio: (5) F138 
fanaticus: cf. (2) 10 
fanum: cf. (2) Ito 
Faunus: cf. (2) Fio 
ferre: (27) 31 
Ilaminius: (45) P11 


generalis: (38) 18 
Germania: (56) I'11 


habere: (5) I'1.42; (56) I"9 
Hermodorus (of Salamis): (45) F1i 
hic (adj.): (5) 143, 146; (26) F145 
hic (pron.): (12) F'7 

hinc: (38) 113 


Hlyricum: (56) rr 

in coe (5) W142, 143; (6) 1°43; (14) 1°37; (45) 
“Ti 

in (+ acc.): (38) F'13 

intellegere: (15) 1°67 

intempestus: (5) I°141 

inter: (5) 1138 

intcruenire: (19) I"4 

is (pron.): (38) F133; (56) Fro 

Italia: (5) I'142 

iter: (5) F152 

lulus: cf. (5) Fa, 11 

iungere: (5) I'156 

luppiter: (14) F37 

lac: (5) F142 


largitudo: (45) 14” 
locus: (54) 13 
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longus: (5) F152 quarto: (1§) 1°53 
Lucani: (5) F138 -que: (5) l'143 

qui (rel. pron.): (5) I't4o, 153; (6) 1°43; (56) 
Macedonia: (5) 1°138 Ito, 11 
(M)aeander/meander: (15) 1°68 quo (rel. adv.): (5) I’ 154 
malus: (5) F156 quod (causal conj.): (5) 1°152; (14) F37 
Mars: (45) I'11 
Messapia: cf. (27) F33 regia (stella): cf. (38) F17a—b 
Messapus: cf. (27) 1°33 res: (5) 1153; (56) F’g; (62) F2 
millesimus: (38) F'13 Roma: cf. (51) Ft 
mollis: (5) I'147 Romanus: ef. (§) F129 
multare: (5) l'143 Rome: cf. (51) Fr 


multus: (5) F'139 
Salaminius: (45) 1°11 


nam: (38) I'14 saliens (noun): (15) 1°66 
nancisci: (56) F12 Samnites: (5) F138 
natinari: (5) [°138 se: (5) F138, 141 
nihil: (§) 153 secundus: (5) I°143 
nisi: (19) I*4 sed: (§6) Fro 
Nouensiles: cf. (2) F8 sedere: (14) 37 
nouitas: cf. (2) 18 senatus: (15) 1°67 
nox: (5) Fr41 si: (38) F'18 
nullus: (5) 1153 (mudi f. gen. s.) signum: (6) F'43 
nutrix: cf. (5) F12g sol: (19) 1"4 
species: (38) 1°18 

ob: (56) I°ro specus: (5) F'154 (speca nom./acc. pl.) 
obrigescere: (19) F4 sperare: (56) I’10 
occurrere: (38) 1°18 (vccecurrerit perf. subj. act./ stipendium: (5) I'143 

fut. perf. ind. act.) sub (+ acc.): (§) 14g 
ocior: (14) 1°38; (15) 1°64 subinde: (15) 65 
omnis (noun): (19) F'4 superare: (38) I'14 


oppidum: (5) F143 
tantisper: (5) [*153 


parastata: (5) I°156 telum: (5) I*149 
pars: (5) 143 Terentius: cf. (52) 5 
patibulum: (27) F32 (patibulos acc. pl.) tertio: (15) F°53 
pedatus: (5) F143, [143°? pedato abl. s.] timcre: (56) I-10 
penarius: cf. (5) 129 torrere: (27) F31; ?(79) F3 
perpetuus: (15) 1°66 traducere: (56) I't1 
Peucetia: cf. (27) 1°33 tu: (38) Fr4 
Peucetus: cf. (27) 1°33 tumultus: (5) I'138 
plebs: cf. (5) F129 
plures: (5) I'18c (p/uria nom./acc. pl.); (24) Fg2 Valentia: cf. (51) F1 

(plurta nom./acc. pl.); (25) F68 (pluria uapor: (27) 1°31 

nom./acc. pl.) Varro: cf. (52) 16 
populus: (15) 67 ubi: (15) 1°67 
praccipitare: (5) F141 uectigal: (56) Fg (wectigahorum gen. pl.) 
praeda: (5) F140 Veneti: cf. (45) I°7 
primus: (5) F143 ula: (5) F154 
Prochyta: cf. (7) F8; (32) I'12 uirga: (27) F31 
prosectum: (27) F31 ulritim: (5) Fr4o 
prositus: (5) l'154 uirtus: (56) Fri 
pruina: (19) F*4 uis: (5) F143 
publicus: (56) F9 uluere: (5) F139 

uolare: (5) I'r4g 

qua (rel. adv.): (5) P'147 Volscus/ Vulscus: cf. (1) 32 


quam (rel. adv.): (8) F4 Vulcanus: (27) 31 


SPURIOUS OR INDIVIDUALLY TRANSLATED 


FRA 


a/ab: (4) Fib 

ad: (2) Fg 
alienus: (4) F'1b 
amicitia: (70) 1°33 


brutus: (4) F2 


Cadmus: (2) Fg 
causa: (4) I*2 
commutare: (2) Fy 


dum: (2) Fiz 


e/ex: (2) Fg; (4) F2 

eloquium: (4) Fb” 

esse (edo): (4) F2 

esse (sum: as independent verb): (4) I'1b 
et: (4) Frb* 

etsi: (2) Fry 

Euander: (2) Fo 

ex(s)pectare: (2) Fir 

ex(s)ultare: (2) Fir 


facere: (4) F2 
finis: (2) Fi1 


Graecia: (2) I’g 
Graecus: (4) Fib 
grossulus: (4) l*2 


homo: (4) I'rb 


iam: (2) ry 

idem: (2) I"g 

in (+ abl.): (4) Fib 
in (+ acc.): (2) Fg 
inde: (2) Fg 
infirmitas: (2) Fiz 
is (adj.): (4) F2 
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GMENTS (LATIN) 


Latium: (4) Fib 
lingua: (2) Fo 


mel: (4) F2 
mors: (2) Fri 


nam: (4) Fb 

nasci: (4) Fib 
nodulus: (70) £33 
non: (2) F114 

nos: (2) Fg; (4) Frb 
noster: (2) I°g 


oratio: (4) F ib 


paucus (noun): (2) I'g 
penes: (70) F'33 
peruenire: (2) Ig 
Phoenice: (2) Fg 
posse: (2) F114 


-que: (4) F2 
qui (rel. pron.): (2) Fy, 11; 
(70) 1°33 


Romanus: (4) Fib 


sese: (4) F2 
silicernius: (2) F'11 
stultus: (4) I*2 
suus: (2) Fry 


tamen: (2) I'11 
tempus: (2) I*11 
tenere: (70) 33 
transferre: (2) I'g 


uadari: (70) 1°33 
ut (conj.): (2) Fg 
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CERTAIN OR PROBABLE FRAGMENTS (GREEK) 


ayKoov: (25) 118 
AbtaByvn: (102) 29 
aittos: (47) F2 
AAapavot: cf. (102) 1°8 
Adas: cf. (2) F4 

GAAa: (49) 11 

da: (102) 2 
adirodos: (49) It 
Av@vavos: (102) I'1 
ava: (102) F18 

a7: (102) 1°18 
Appevia: (102) F'15a—b, 16 
Aptaéara: (102) I'16 
arap: (49) I 


Baotdeds: (102) I 16 


Tepyvia: (102) Kg 
Pivdapo: (102) F28 


dé: (49) I'1; (102) 15a—b, 16, 18, 26 
AéAmwvor: (102) F10 

didyewv: (102) 16 

dvvaros: (6) I’7a 


eye: (49) 1 

elvac: (49) It; (102) l'15a—b, 26 
ep: cf. (12) F’6a—b 

ets: (49) "1 

‘Exrop: (49) F1 

év: (102) F'16 

Epyov: (49) I"1 

epyepis: (20) 11 


Zevs: (47) F2 


70¢: (49) V1 
HAaKaty: (49) It 


Gadrepéds: (49) I"t 
Oaibirrodirys: (102) 13 
Beds: (6) I'7a 


TBypot: (102) 2 
iévat: (49) I'1; (102) F18 
tards: (49) F1 


Kat: (49) l*1; (102) I2, 15a—b, 16, 26 
Kakos: (47) l’2 

Kaalyvytos: (49) FI 

Kata: (102) I's, 18 

KeAevev: (49) It 

Kopilerv: (49) 11 

Kopos: (102) I’'15a—b 

Kan: (102) 18 


AavOavew: (47) F2 


Alyves: (102) I'2 


péyas: (6) F'7a; (102) Fr5a—b 
wépos: (102) F1r5a—b 

uy: (47) F2 

eentnp: (49) V1 


veweww: (102) F15a—b 


6: (49) F'1; (102) F'16, 18, 26 
00e: (47) F2 

otxeiv: (102) F18 

otkileww: (102) 26 

otxos: (49) I*1 

6s: (47) V'2 

60s: (102) F'26 

obdtos: (102) 1°16 


TTaxopos: (102) F'16 
mapa: (102) F1s5b 
mapakoirys: (49) Ft 
ITapOvaior: (102) 1°26 
maryp: (49) Fr 

mept: (102) I'r5a, 16 
meptppetv: cf. (102) 17 
troAepetv: (102) 12 
TroAvadvOpwros: (102) 1°18 
moTapos: (102) I*15a—b, 18 
moTvios: (49) 11 


pyyvup: cf. (7) 15 
Pryrov: cf. (7) F5 
Pyyn: cf. (102) 17 
poos: (102) 1°18 


Lapooara: (102) 1°18 
o(e)avTov: (49) "1 
oTdo.ov: (102) F18 
ov: (47) 1'2; (49) Fr 


Tarrouppa: (102) 1°31 
Tdpoa: (102) 18 

Te: (49) I'1; (102) I'1, 15a—b 
Ttypavoxepta: (102) F26 
Tiypavovrodts: (102) F26 
rou: (102) 2 


dvan: cf. (1) lg 
dawv7: (102) 26 


xaipew: cf. (63) 1°8 
xpnoros: ( 6) I*7a 
xwplov: (102) 117 


QBapynvot: (102) I’ 15a—b 
‘Qryvy7: (102) 1°16 
‘Qryvot: (102) I’ t5a—b 


INDICES VERBORVM 


POSSIBLE FRAGMENT (GREEK) 


ad.Ketv: (97) F7 
Adpraves: (97) "7 

ax pias: (97) 1°7 
dAnGeva: (97) F7 
aaAda: (97) 17 
dAdyus: (97) 7 
avontws: (97) 17 
Avruvivos: (97) V'7 
amaAAdocew: (97) 7 
amAdos: (97) I*7 

amo: (97) 1"7 
ampoodoKytws: (97) 17 
dpre: (97) V7 
aabevns: (97) 17 
avroxpatwp: (97) I'7 
avros: (97) 7 

dapet: (97) F°7 


Bios: (97) 1°7 
Brody: (97) 1°7 
BovAE oa: (97) 1°7 


ylyvec@au: (97) I°7 
yeyv@oKew: (97) 17 
ypadew: (97) 17 


d€: (97) 17 
dtaxapTepetv: (97) 17 
doKeiv: (97) 7 


eyes: (97) F7 

et: (97) °7 
éEnkovTovTys: (97) 1"7 
eros: (97) 17 
evptoxetv: (97) 7 
exeuv: (97) 17 


Zevs: (97) ¥'7 


nAtkia: (97) F7 
ntoacos: (97) °7 


ideas: (97) 17 


Kat: (97) F7 
Kaioap: (97) F7 


Adyos: (97) F7 


ped: (97) 1°7 

ev: (97) F'7 
peTtadAdooe: (97) F7 
uATNp: (97) V7 
pevmen: (97) 7 


voonAevew: (97) 1°7 


6: (97) F7 

de: (97) 1°7 

otkt pas: (97) F'7 
opeav: (97) 1'7 
Ott: (97) I°7 

ov: (97) "7 

ovv: (97) 7 
oute: (97) 17 


mapa: (97) 7 
tapauvbetoba: (97) F7 
tmapatvyxave: (97) I°7 
mas: (97) I°7 

marnp: (97) "7 

mAé€ov: (97) 17 

trocetv: (97) 7 
mpaywa: (97) 1°7 

mp0: (97) 17 

mpoT pete: (97) 7 


XeBaords: (97) F7 
av: (97) 7 
oxedov: (97) 17 


te: (97) 1°7 
TeaoapaKovTa: (97) I'7 
rexvalew: (97) I'7 
Tipevos: (97) 1°7 
tovoutos: (97) I'7 
Toyxavew: (97) F7 


doptiKos: (97) F7 
pvois: (97) 17 


xatpew: (97) F7 


aos: (97) V7 
wore: (97) I°7 
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1. PERSONS 


‘This index lists ancient and early medieval persons, including historical, mythical, fictional, and divine 
figures, and ancient families; the most significant editors of the fragments of the Roman historians from 
Riccoboni to Peter; and other key figures in the history of the editing of the fragments. Romans are listed 
under their gentile names, with certain exceptions: emperors and other members of the imperial family are 
registered under the names by which they are commonly known (Augustus, Nero, Germanicus, etc.), as are 
most well-known classical authors (Catullus, Virgil, Pliny, etc.). Roman public figures are identified with 
the year of their first consulship, or, if they did not reach the consulship, of the highest office they held; all 
such dates are Bc unless otherwise specified, and those prior to 300 BC are Varronian, unless indicated as 
Julian. ‘Vhe historians whose fragments are included in this edition are printed in capital letters, and the 
page numbers of the sections where they are featured are given in italics, as are the page numbers of the 


entries in volume 1 for citing authorities and excluded authors. 


Abraham I, 65 

Acanthus, beneficiary of the testamentum Dasumi 
I. 569 

Acca Larentia I. 296 n, 302, 326, IL. 67-73, 169, 
359, 553 555, 675, III. 16, 73-5, 330-2, 
3335 418-20, 496, 660 

Accius, C., playwright I. 67, 416, I. 727, III. 60, 
109, §02, 577 

Acestes/ Agestes, founder of Segesta IIT. 44, 
559 

Achilles IIL. 148~9, 241, 511 

Acilii Glabriones I. 422 n 

Acilius, companion of Brutus II. 827, IIL. 511 

ACILIUS, C., historian (7) I. 42, 54, 55, 83-4, 96, 
108, 124, 189, 224-6, 261, 290, 295, 
Il. 272-87, 495, 525, II. 185-97, 211-12, 
318 

Acilius, L. (leg. go) TIT. 374 

Acilius Attianus, praetorian prefect III. 626 

Acilius Glabrio, M’. (cos. 191) I. 193, 224-5, 
Il. 235, IU. 171, 321, 349-50, 356 

Acilius Glabrio, M. (cos. suff. 33) UI. 487 

Acte, mistress of Nero IL. to41, 1057, TI. 618 

ACTORIUS NASO, M., historian or biographer 
(43) I. 127, 390, TI. 7go-1, TH. 4go-1 

Acusilas, Greek historian II. 3 

Adherbal see Atherbal 

Aeacus, mythical hero III. 233 

Aedemon, Mauretanian rebel II. 614 

Acetes, king of Aia II. 375, III. 223, 236 

Acgestus, son of Numitor II. 49 

Aehan I. 426 

Achi I. 367 

‘Tuberones L. 361, 388, HI. 488 

Aelius Caesar, L. (= L.. Ccionius Commodus, 
“Aelius Verus’ in the #4) I. 77, HL. 1117, 
Til. 639-40 

Aelius Catus, Sex. (cos. aD 4) I. 363 

Aclius Cordus see Junius Cordus 

Aelius Donatus I. 64, 89, 120, 121, 143-4, TIL. 538; 
see also indexes of passages (indices locorum) 


Aelius Lamia, L. (pr. 42) II. 857, TI. 487 
Aclius Lampridius, one of six supposed authors of 
the HAI. 74, HI. 635 
Aelius Paetus, P. (cos. 337) I. 361 
Aelius Paetus, Sex. (cos. 198) II. 579 
Aelius Sejanus, 1. I. 498, 500, 502, 504, 520, 
II. 965-9, 981, III. 595, 602, 605 
Aelius Spartianus, one of six supposed authors of 
the HAI. 74, 78 n, Tl. 637 
Aelius Stilo Praeconinus, L., scholar and 
antiquarian I. 8, 135 257, 345 n, 416, 
Il. 959, HI. 56, 219, 243, 262, 334, 456, 
580, 586 
Aelius ‘Tubero, C. (pr., date uncertain) IT. 787, 
Ill. 487-8 
Achius Tubero, 1. (leg. 61-59), friend of Cicero, 
possibly the historian I. 362-4, IT. 463 
AELIUS TUBERO, L. or Q, historian (38) 
I. 361-7, IL. 746-59, Il. 469-75 
identity and date I. 61, 296, 361-4, III. 470 
scope and structure of work IL. 364-5, 475 
language and style I. 37, 367, IIT. 471, 472, 474, 


475 
Livy’s use of 1. 84, 323-5, 365-7, HID. 431, 432, 


433 
rationalizing in III. 469 

Aelius ‘Tubero, P. (pr. 201) L. 361 

Aclius Tubero, Q. (tr.pl. 193) I. 361 

Aclius Tubero, Q., Stoic philosopher I. 361 

Aelius ‘Tubero, Q., legal scholar and possibly the 
historian I. 362~4 

Aelius Tubero, Q. (cos. suff. 11) I. 363 

Aclius Verus, L.. see Aelius Caesar 

Aemilia Lepida, prosecuted under ‘Tiberius 
I. 523 

Aemilia, Vestal Virgin IT. 947, HIE. 578 

Aemilii I. 350-1, 388, 422, If. 719, LI. 201, 238, 
271 

Aemilius Asper, grammarian I. 121 

Aemilius Lactus, Q., praetorian prefect III. 647 

Aemilius J.epidus, M. (cos. 158) TIT. 213, 217 
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Aemilius Lepidus, M. (cos. 46), the Triumvir 
I. 369, 432, 454-5, IL. 935, TI. 545, 567 
Aemilius Lepidus, M. (cos. 78) 1. 352, TI. 290, 
327 
Aemilius Lepidus, M., conspirator against Caligula 
I. 515 
Aemilius Lepidus Porcina, M. (cos. 137) IL. 451, 
III. 282 
Aemilius Macer, poet I. 103, Hf. 675, IIL 424, 449 
Aemilius Mamercinus, L. (cos. tr. 391) IL. 261, 369, 
Mil. 172 
Aemilius Mamercinus, L. (cos. 341, 329) III. 173 
Aemilius Mamercinus, Mam. (dict. 437) II. 441 
Aemilius Papus, Q. (cos. 282) II. 517, III. 553 
Aemilius Paullus, L. (cos. 219) III. 174, 260 
Aemilius Paullus, L. (cos. 182) I. 351, 637, I. 123, 
451, 593, Il. 211, 282, 323, 365 
AEMILIUS SCAURUS, M. (cos. 115) (18) I. 278, 
281, 317, 342 n, HII. 292, 374, 377, 380, 381, 
399 
as author of memoirs I. 29, 42-3, 56, §7, 60, 121, 
267-70, 279, 280, 548, Il. 432-9, 459, 709, 
IIL. 273-4, 284, 543 
Aemilius Scaurus, M. (pr. 56) I. 269 
Aemilius Scaurus, Mam. (cos. suff. aD 21) I. 502, 
648, IL. 977, HI. s92 
AEMILIUS SURA, historian (103) [. 137, 617-18, 
IL. r144—5, HL. 656 
Aeneas: 
legend of, in general I. 166, 205-6, 210, 312, 422, 
II. 39, 157-67, Il. 65-72, 512 
supposed descent from the Sun III. 454 
escape from Troy I. 221, 342, II. 251, 611, 715, 
723, IIL. 162-4, 171, 368, 454-5, 457, 515 
subsequent wanderings of I. 1go, HH. 133, 281, 
299, 341, 715, 717, Hl. 44-5, 166, 191, 223 
companions and relations of II. 195, 281, 299, 
341, 419, 711, 717, II. 44 
and Penates IT. 251, 723, WI. 162-4, 171, 454, 
457 
and Palladium IE. 841, TI. 165, 515 
and Ulysses Il. 1153, III. 660 
arrival in Italy I. 188, 190, 221, 225, IL. 157, 159, 
195, 253, 283, 611, 711, 1147, 1153, IIL. 65, 
66, 68, 112, 165, 192, 195, 453, 657 
his dream II. 47, 165, Ul. 13, 14-15 
and prodigy of the sow IL. 47, 165, 711, III. 13, 
I4-15, 147, 167, 192, 453 
and prodigy of cating the tables IL. 1147, III. 453, 
657 
dealings with Aborigines, Rutulians, and 
Etruscans I. 205, 343, IL. 157, 159, 161, 163, 
711, IEL. 65, 66, 6y, 114 
marries Lavinia II. 163, 165, HI. 65, 66, 68, 70 
founds Lavinium II. 165, 711, 1147, ILL. 15, 65, 
66, 68, 165, 453 
rules over the Latins I. 211, If. 195, 253, 711, 
Hl. 453 
death/ disappearance of II. 159, 161, 163, 253, 
611, III. 56, 69, 165, 369, 558 
cult of IL. 119, 253, HI. 69; see also Indiges 
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descendants of IL. 19, 25, 65, 163, TI. 4, 9, 14, 
70, 237, 271, 455 
regarded as ancestor of the Romans II. 1099, 
Til. 632 
Aenesidemus, sceptical philosopher L. 362 n 
Aeschylus I. 400 
Aesculapius (= Asklepios) II. 89, 119, 1001, TH. 31 
Afranius, L.. (cos. 60) 1. 414, II. 859 
Afranius Burrus, Sex., practorian prefect I. 516, 
II. 1019, 1039, 1055, IIE. 609, 617-18, 622, 
623 
Agamemnon II. 715, II. 162 
Agathias, Byzantine historian I. 613 
Agathocles, Sicilian tyrant III. 568-9 
Agricola see Julius Agricola 
Agrios, brother of Latinus ITH. 4, 70 
Agrippa II (M. Julius Agrippa II), king of Judaea 
IL. 1043, 1045, III. 620 
Agrippa, see Vipsanius Agrippa 
Agrippina the Elder (Vipsania Agrippina) I. 128, 
131, §15, Il. 1017, 1019, Ill. 602, 606, 608 
AGRIPPINA the Younger (Julia Agrippina) (77) 
I. 510, 533, 535, 547, 558, 571, 573, 630, 
Il. rorg, 1039, 1041, 1057, UI. 545, 609, 
617-18, 622 
as author of memoirs I. 103, 131, 515-17, 524 n, 
II. gg6—g, TI. 602 
Agustin, Antonio I. 654 
Albinius Paterculus, L. (tr. pl. 493) I. 328, II. 341, 
723, IM. 223-4, 459 
Albucius Silus, C., orator I. 449 
Alcaeus of Messene, poct III. 319 
Alcibiades HI. 179 
Alexander of Ephesus, historian I. 97, 99 
Alexander Polyhistor, antiquarian I. 474~—5, IT. go7, 
III. 49, 56, 105-6 
Alexander Severus, emperor I. 595, 606, 613, 615, 
II. 1125, IN. 645, 650, 652 
Alexander the Great I. 398, 593, II. 277, 531, 811, 
1093, III. 138, 148-9, 241, 483, 499, 596, 
630 
Romance III. 255, 
AL.FIUS, historian (69) I. 488, IL. 936-7, 
Ill. 568-70 
Alfius Ilavus, rhetor I. 488 
Allucius, Celtiberian nobleman ITI. 3.44 
Amata/ Amita, wife of Latinus I. 121, IL. 47, 165, 
299, III. 14, 170, 196 
Amirus, founder of Ameria III. 104 
Ammianus Marcellinus I. 76, 79, 609, 610~11, 
Ill. 654 
Ampelius, [.., antiquarian compiler I. 478, 622 
Amphiaraus, Argive hero III. 111 
AMPIUS BALBUS, T.- (pr. 59), historian or 
biographer (34) L. 354, 356, HL. 730-7, 
Ill. 463 
Amulius, king of Alba II. 49-53, 57-63, 65-73, 359, 
553, 675, 683, 685, 1153, HI. 9, 16, 18, 19, 
20, 228, 330-1, 418-20, 427, 660 
Anchises II. 25, 159, 165, 251, 711, 723, LI. 65, 66, 
6y, 163, 164, 453, 454, 4575 486, 515 
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Ancus Marcius see Marcius 
Andromache I. 408, 409, II. 827, TIL. 511 
Angitia, daughter of Acctes I. 254, IL. 375, IE. 236 
Anicius Gallus, 1. (cos. 160) III. 365 
Annacus Cornutus, L., philosopher I. 426, III. 519 
Annacus Mela, L., father of Lucan I. 505 
Annacus Novatus see Junius Gallio 
Annius, T., alternative name for ‘T. Latinius (g.z.) 
Annius Bassus, L. (cos. suff. AD 70) I. 579-80, 
IL. 106g 
Annius Fetialis, antiquarian I. 629-30, III. 340 
Annius Milo, ‘T. (pr. 55) I. 403, II. 817, 861, 957, 
TIL. 505, 585 
Annius Vinicianus, son-in-law of Corbulo I. 541 
ANONYMUS 1, historian (109) I. 496, 513, 626, 
IL. «756-7, U1. 27, 28, 663-5 
ANONYMUS 2, historian (110) I. 627-8, 
IL. +r58—-g, TI. 666 
Antacus, mythical giant IL. 793, III. 492 
Anteius Rufus, P., victim of Nero I. 535, 630 
Antenor, Trojan hero II. 611, 715, II. rog—10, 368, 
455, 500 
Antho, daughter of Amulius II. 65 
Antias see Valerius Antias 
Antigonus of Carystus, writer and biographer 
II. 805, TE. 25 
Antigonus, Greck writer I. 110 
Antinous, lover of Hadrian I. 591, I. 1087, III. 627 
Antiochus ITI the Great, Seleucid king I. 627-8, 
Il. 235, 579, 563, 585-7, 1145, 1159, 


III. 188, 213, 349-50, 351-2, 353-5, 358-9, 
361, 460, 656, 666 
Antiochus IV Epiphancs, Seleucid king II. 729, 
III. 460 
Antiochus IV of Commagene III. 652 
Antiochus of Syracuse, historian III. g2, 161, 196 
Antipater, father of Herod the Great III. 524-5 
Antipater of Sidon, poet I. 272 
Antistius Sosianus (pr. AD 62) IL. 630 
Antistius Vetus, L. (cos. AD 55) L. 630-7 
Antistius, P. (tr. pl. 88) I. 306, IT. 603 
Antonia Maior, wife of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
(cos. 32) TI. 515 
Antonia Minor, wife of Drusus I. 500, 509, 511 
Antonia, daughter of Claudius I. 533, I. 1021, 
IIT. 609 
Antonii I. 422 
Antoninus Pius, emperor I. 77, 591, 605 n, 606, 
II. 1021, III. 627, 640, 649 
Antonius, C. (cos. 63) I. 374, I. 771, IL. 478 
Antonius, I.. (cos. 41) I. 432, 451, 455, II. 887-9, 
Ill. 541-2 
Antonius, M. (cos. gg), orator I. 56, 153, 317, IL. 3, 
459, III. 397, 399 
Antonius, M. (Mark Antony) (cos. 44): 
biographical/historical accounts of I. rog, 124, 
424-5, 439, 461, 468-9, IT. 845~-7, IIL. 518 
career to Triumvirate I. 356, IT. 883, 891, 933, 
III. 273, 470, 540, 543, 566 
‘Triumvirate and proscriptions I. 345, 369, 415, 
432, 454, 458, 522, II. 883, 971 
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murder of Cicero ordered by II. 857, 971, 979, 
TIT. 592, 594, 603 
subsequent career to Actium I. 356-7, 431-4, 
455, IT. 885, 891, 899, 893 
claim of Caesarion upheld by I. 381, II. 775 
eastern campaigns of I. 124, 424, 464, II. 847, 
Ill. 518, 604, 653 
and Cleopatra I. 425, 455, 459, 460, 465, II. 845, 
847, 891, HI. 539, 542, 586 
relations with Atticus I. 345 
with Pollio L. 432-4 
with Messalla Corvinus I. 464-5, 467, 469 
letters of I. 108, 127, 501 
feud with Cicero TIL. 510, 527 
other contemporary attacks on UI. 549 
descendants of I. 500 
Antonius Gnipho, M., grammarian II. 833 
Antontus (or Antoninus) Julianus, author of work 
on the Jews I. 637 
Antonius Julianus, rhetor I. 72, 631, I. 541 
Antonius Julianus, M., procurator of Judaea I. 631 
Antonius Natalis, informer against Seneca II. 1057, 
Ill. 623 
Antonius Primus, M., Flavian general I. 552, 566, 
II. 1023, 1051, III. 610, 621 
Antony, Mark see Antonius, Mf. 
Aper, M., orator I. 523, 569-70 
Apicius, proverbial name of Roman gourmands 
Il. 461 
Apollo IL. 35, 937, 1141, III. 569 
of Cumae, statue of IT. 419, HI. 268, 336 
of Delos II. 1147, II. 657 
Apollodorus, mythographer I. 195 
Apollodorus of Athens, scholar and chronographer 
I. 349, 397-400 passim, II. 72g, 809, 811, 
III. 10y, 455-6, 497-9, 501 
Apollodorus of E:rythrae, local historian TL. 955 
Apollodorus of Pergamum, tutor of Augustus 
I. 502, Il. 975 
Apollonides, Massiliot commander IE. 849, TIL. 519 
Apollonius Molon, rhetor and grammarian I. 382 
Appian I. 39 n, 45-7, 107, 166 n, 204~-5, 281, 286, 
310, 316, 393, 437, 439-40, 457, 460-1, 
467-8, 469, 470-1, 501, 507; see also indexes 
of passages (tudices locorum) 
Appulcius Saturninus, L. (tr. pl. 103) I. 268, 272, 
IIT. 324-5, 395 
Apthonius, Achius Festus, grammarian I. gt 
APULEIUS, writer and historian (99) I. 69, 71, 
596-7, Il. 10g6—9, TT. 632 
Apuleius, Sex. (cos. 29) IE. 1005, IIT. 605 
AQUILIUS NIGER, historian (67) I. 127, 486, 
Il. 932-3, TI. 556 
Aquilius Regulus, M., orator and writer I. 566, 573, 
$75, 632, IL. 1049 
Aquintus, IJ.., Aaruspex I. 261, 369 
Aratus, poet I. 370 
Archagathus, doctor II. 263, IIL. 174 
Archelaus, general of Mithridates I. 285, IT. 489, 
541, II. 296, 297, 326 
Archias of Corinth, poet I. 272 
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Archilochus I. 398, II. 249, 811, ILI. 162, 498-9 
Ardcias, legendary founder of Ardea TIL. 555 
Aremulus Silvius, king of Alba IT. 21, 335, 431, 
1147, III. 3, 5, 202, 221, 272 
Arganthonius, king of ‘Tartessus II. 861, TIT. 521 
Arines/ Aris, Carthaginian commander at New 
Carthage HH. 571, HI. 344 
Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia I. 283 
Ariovistus, king of the Suebi I. 519 
Aristides, author of Milesiae II. 607 
Aristion, Athenian tyrant IL 489, HI. 296 
Aristobulus, historian of Alexander the Great 
III. 499 
Aristobulus, kinsman of Herod I. 424 
Aristonicus of Alexandria, grammarian II. 955 
Aristonicus, Pergamene pretender III. 283, 298, 
336 
Aristotle I. rog, 133, 420, III. 13, 88, 120, 138, 157 
Pseudo-, author of de mirabilibus auscultationibus 
I. 216, I. 107 
Aristoxenus of Tarentum, philosopher and 
biographer II. 805 
Armillatus, delator under Domitian IT. 1113, 
TIE, 635 
Arnobius, Christian apologist I. 47-8, 81, 82, 135; 
see also indexes of passages (indices locorum) 
Arrecinus Clemens, M. (cos. suff. aD 73) F. 546 n, 
555, III. 614 
Arria, mother-in-law of Thrasea Paetus 1. 535 
Arrian TT. 1139, UI. 653 
Arruns, son of ‘Tarquinius Priscus II. 81, 313, 
III. 25, 29, 202-3, 238 
Arruns of Clusium III. 77-8 
ARRUN'TIUS, L. (cos. 22), historian (58) I. 11 n, 
37, 103, 119, 445-50, I. 870-3, HL. 533-4 
Arruntius, L. (cos. AD 6) I. 448 
Artaxes, king of Armenia I. 424 
Artorius, author cited by Festus III. 262 
Artorius, combatant in Second Punic War IT. 523, 
IL. 317 
Artorius, M., friend of Octavian IT. 885, TE. 539, 
540, 541 
Arulenus Rusticus see Junius Arulenus Rusticus 
Ascanius I. gg, 190, IT. 19, 25, 47, 117, 133, 189, 
161, 163, 167, 251, 375, 715, HI. 3, 4, 61, 
65, 67-70 passim, 162, 163, 237, 455 
Asclepiodotus, fictitious author cited in the Historta 
Augusta I. 79, 650 ‘ 
Asclepiodotus, military writer IIL. 274 
Asconius Pedianus, Q. 
as possible historian I. 632 
as citing authority I. 39, 42, 48-9, 294, 379, 391 
n, 444, 478, 492, 405, 496; see also indexes of 
passages (indices locorum) 
Asellio see Sempronius Asellio 
Asinius, Herius, Italian commander in Social War 
I. 430 
Asinius Gallus, C. (cos. 8) 1. 434, 512, TH. 987, 
IIT. 606 
Asinius Julianus, C., son of C. Asinius Protimus 
Quatratus I. 612 
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Asinius Nicomachus Julanus, C., grandson of 
C. Asinius Protimus Quatratus I. 612 
Asinius Pollio of Tralles I. 438, 444-5 
ASINIUS POLILIO, C. (cos. 40) (56) I. 369, 
410, 430-5, 467, 473, 505, HT. 831, 833, 
905 
as historian I. 37, 39 n, 41-3, 46, 103, 106, 107, 
T1Q, 124, 127, 392-3, 411, 430-45, 506, 529, 
Il. 854-67, UW. 521-30, 551 
Asinius Protimus Quadratus, C. (cos. suff. under 
Commodus or Severus), possibly the 
historian I. 612-13 
Asinius Quadratus, C. (cos. suff., date unknown), 
possibly the historian I. 612 
ASINIUS QUADRATUS, historian (102) I. r1n, 
19, 40, 41, 738, 79, 608, 609, 612-16, 
IL. ¢125-43, Ill. 648-55 
Astyanax I. 408 
Ateius, M., centurion I. 411, II. 487, II. 296 
Ateius Capito, C. (tr. pl. 55) IIT. 495 
Ateius Capito, C. (cos. suff. AD 5) I. 411, II. 229, 
335, 819, 833, IIT. 296, 507, 598 
ATEIUS PRAETEXTATUS PHILOLOGUS, 
L., historian (51) FE. 103, 121, 417, 436, 442, 
Il. 832-5, 859, III. 296, 572 
Athanis, Sicilian historian I. 438 
Athenaeus I. 280 
Atherbal, Carthaginian admiral II. 381, III. 240 
Atia, niece of Caesar and mother of Octavian 
Ill. 468 
Ati I. 422 
Atilti TM. 224 
Serrani I. 422 n 
Atilius Luscus, L. (cos. tr. 444) TD. 431, 432, 433, 
435-6 
Atilius Regulus, C. (cos. 257) HI. 534 
Atilius Regulus, M. (cos. 294) IL. 93, 513, Hl. 34 
Atilius Regulus, M. (cos. 267) I. 364, 365, 449, 
Il. 343, 755, 757, 873, HLL. 185-6, 224, 
472-3, 533) 534 
Atilius Regulus, M. (cos. 227) Tl. 186 
Atilius Serranus, A. (cos. 170) IE. 579, TT. 349 
Atilius Scrranus, C. (pr. 185) III. 349 
Attalus I, king of Pergamum II. 529, 577, 
II. 319-20, 347 
Attalus II, king of Pergamum EF. 291, 301, HI. 591, 
Ill. 364 
Atticus see Pomponius Atticus 
Aufidii I. 266, 518—19 
AUFIDIUS, Cn., (pr. before 100), historian (17) 
I. 96, 266, I. 428-31, 1147, III. 4, 272 
AUFIDIUS BASSUS, historian (78) I. 38, 116, 
118, 131, 510, 5/3-21, 523, 529, 530, 531, 
548, 555, 569, 570, II. 9, 1000-7, 1009, 
1013, 1015, 101g, II]. 603-5 
Augustine, St I. 133, 286, 379, 412 
AUGUSTUS /Octavian (60): 
outline of life and career I. 454-5 
ancestry and family background II. 891, III. 468, 


543 
birth of I. 127, IIL. 564, 565, 592-3 
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physical appearance of I. 127, 484, II. 92, 
TIL. 564 
portents of future rule I. 403 n, 484, IT. 883, g29, 
TIE. 539, 564, 565 
heir of Caesar I. 454, IL. 881, 891, IIE. 537-38, 
543 
marriages I. 357, 503, I. 893, 895, TY. 544, 545 
‘Triumvirate (with Antony and Lepidus) I. 368, 
432, 455, IL. 883, III. 603 
proscriptions I. 457, I. 507, 544, 567, 594, 603 
military engagements: 
at Mutina I. 432, 454, II. 933, Il. 540, 543, 
566 
at Philippi I. 451, 452, 459, 469, 643, II. 875, 
885, IIL. 510, 535, 540-1, 548 
at Perusia I. 432, I. 887-9, III. 541-2 
in Iyricum II. 891, HL. 530, 542 
against Sex. Pompeius I. 464, TT. 535, 545, 
548, 582 
at Actium IT. 891, 893, III. 538-9, 542, 545-6 
restoration of temples II. 691, III. 440 
purge of senate II. 973, III. 592-3 
secular games II. gg1, III. 340, 598-y 
relations with Agrippa I. 451-2 
with Atticus I. 345 
with Cicero I. 457-8, III. 539-40, 543-4 
with Claudius I. 509, 511, III. 601 
with Livy I. 82, II. 859 
with Messalla Corvinus I. 464, 465, 466, 468 
with Pollio I. 432-3, 434-5 
death of II. 1007, IIT. 605 
later reputation of as model emperor III. 645 
possible role of in publication of Annales Maximi 
I. 155 
biographical/historical accounts of I. 127, 128, 
484, 486, 499, 501, 643, IL. 928-35, 96y, 
1019, III. 564-7 
memoirs of I, 39 n, 403 n, 454-62, 511 n, 563, 
592, IL. 878-95, Il. 537-45 
date of I. 456-7, 511 n 
title of I. 407 
scope, content, and structure of I. 456-9, 499 
language and style of I. 37 
pattern of citation of I. 41-3, 121 
problem of identifying fragments of I. 455-6 
apologetic character of I. 457-9, 461-2 
use of, as a source, by later historians IL. 46, 50, 
103, 109, 112, 127, 133, 436, 459-61, 470, 
471 n, 500 
res gestae Of I. 455, 457, 458, 461, 504, 591, 
III. 535-6, 540, 627 
letters of I. 127, 128, 455-6, 541, UL. 544 
other writings II. 759, 879 
Aurelia, mother of Caesar ITI. 585 
Aurelian, emperor I. 79, IL. 21, OL 5 
Aurelii I. 388 
Aurelius, M., emperor see Marcus Aurclius 
Aurelius Cotta, C. (cos. 75) I. 317, 459, II. 955, 
IIT. 377, 584 
Aurelius Cotta, L. (cos. 144) IL. 347 
Aurelius Cotta, L. (cos. 65) TIT. 493 
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Aurelius Cotta, M., father of coss. 75 and 74 I. 279 

Aurelius Cotta, M. (cos. 74) TIL. 585 

Aurelius Fulvus, ‘l. (cos. If ap 85) OY. 619 

Aurelius Scaurus, M. (cos. suff. 108) TEL. 365 

Aurelius Symmachus see Symmachus 

Aurelius Victor, Sex. 1. 76, 79-80, 96, 599, 609, 
Il. 9 

Aurunculeius Cotta, L. (leg. 57-4) I. 632-3, 634 

Ausonius I. 76, 606, 607 

Autronius Pacetus, P. (cos. desig. 65) IT. 975, II. 490, 
493 

Avidius Cassius (cos. suff. AD 166), imperial 
pretender I. 77, HL. 1119, 1121, 1133, 1141, 
Ill. 641-2, 649, 652-4, 655 

Avidius Nigrinus, C. (cos. suff. aD 110) II. 1087, 
Ill. 626-7 

Avidius Quietus, ‘T. (cos. suff. AD 93) I. 105 

Avidius Heliodorus, C., prefect of Egypt and father 
of Avidius Cassius ITT. 649 

Avidius Severus, wrongly described as father of 
Avidius Cassius II. 1133, TL. 649 

Axius, Q., friend of Cicero and Varro I. 413, 
Ill. 507 


Badius, Capuan champion III. 317 

Baebius Macer, Q. (cos. suff. AD 103) I. 526, 528, 
633, II. 881, 1013, 1061 

Baebius Massa, opponent of Pliny I. 575 

Baebius Tamphilus, Cn. (cos. 182) I. 853, TI. 520 

Bacbius Tamphilus, M. (cos. 181) I. 853, IL. 520 

Baebius, Egerius see Egerius Baebius 

Baia see Boia 

Barca, cavalry commander at Cannace III. 127 

Barca, friend of Cato the Younger II. 743, 1027 

Barcids, leading Carthaginian family III. 36, 38-9, 
244, 261 

Barea Soranus (cos. suff. aD 52) I. 522 

Bassus see Annius Bassus, Aufidius Bassus, 
Caecilius Bassus, Lucilius Bassus, Ventidius 
Bassus 

Bathybius (pr. before aD 41) I. 1039 

Bede, ‘The Venerable I. 49-50; see also indexes of 
passages (indices locorumt) 

Bellona, goddess I. 285 

Berossus, Babylonian historian TL. 174 

Bias of Priene, Greek philosopher III. 301 

Bibulus see Calpurnius Bibulus 

Bocchus, king of Mauretania, I. 282-3, IT. 481, 
II. 292, 491 

Boethius I. 379 

Bogudes/Bogus, king of Mauretania II. 791, 
Hil. 491 

Boia/Baia, nurse of Fuximus II. 133, 281, 711, 717, 
IEE. 60-1, 191 

Boudic(c)a I. 547, HI. 622 

Boxhorn, Marcus Zucrius I. 656~7 

Brennus, Gallic chief II. 669, 945, III. 576 

Britannicus I. 510, 516 

BRUTTEDIUS NIGER (aed. ap 22), historian 
(72) I. 38, 118, so2, II. 974-9, III. so¢ 

Bruttii Praesentes I. 593 
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BRUT TIUS, historian (98) I. 11 n, go, 593-5, 
Il. rogo—s, I. 629-31 

Bruttius Praesens, C. (cos. II 139), possibly the 
historian Bruttius I. 594 

Brutus see Junius Brutus 

Burrus see Afranius Burrus 

Butas, Hellenistic poet If. 185 


Cacus, legendary cattle-thief I. 255, II. 249, 373, 
IY. 115, 161, 234-5, 236 

Cadmus, founder of Thebes II. 101, 119, 371, 373, 
IIL. 43, 232 

Caecilta, Gaia see Gaia Caccilia 

Caccilia Attica, daughter of Atticus I. 344-5, 434 

Caccilia Metella, daughter of Metellus Baliaricus 
Il. 615, UI. 372 

Caecilia Metella, wife of Sulla I. 268, II. 479, 
IIL. 292, 544 

Caccilii I. 388, 422, IH. 115 

Metelli L351, III. 210 

Caecilius of Caleacte, rhetor and historian I. 61 

Caccilius Bassus, Q., Pompeian officer in Syria 
IL. 737, HI. 464-5 

Caecilius Cornutus, C. (pr. §7) (possibly the 
historian Cornutus) I. 426 

Caecilius Cornutus, M. (possibly the historian 
Cornutus) L. 426-7 

Caccilius Cornutus, M. (pr. by go) III. 390 

Caccilius Metellus, L.. (cos. 251) IL. 325, III. 165, 
210 

Caccilius Metellus Baliaricus, Q. (cos. 123) HI. 210, 
372 

Caecilius Metellus Celer, Q. (cos. 60) I. 437, Il. 855 

Caecilius Metellus Creticus, Q. (cos. 6y) 1. 306, 
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Caecilius Metellus Delmaticus, I. (cos. 119) 
III. ag2 

Caecilius Metellus Diadematus, L.. (cos. 117) 
III. 292 


Caccilius Metellus Macedonicus, Q. (cos. 143) 
II. 347, 533, HL. 322, 502 

Caecilius Metellus Nepos, Q. (cos. 57) I. 358, 359, 
378 

Caecilius Metellus Numidicus, Q. (cos. 109) I. 278, 
281, 287, 290, I. 469, 537, II. 11, 287, 
308-9, 324-5, 370 

Caecilius Metellus Pius, Q. (cos. 80) IT. 483, 539, 
IIT. 293, 326, 394-5, 531 

Caccilius Metellus Scipio, Q. (cos. 52) I. 350-1, 
IT. 859, HI. 476 

Caecilius Natalis, speaker in Minucius Felix I. g2 

Caccilius Rufus, L. (pr. 57) Il. 817, III. 505 

Caecina Alienus, A. (cos. suff. aD 69) I. 533, 534 

Caecina of Volaterrae, racing enthusiast IIT. 36 

Caecina, A., friend of Cicero I. 512, 633-¢ 

Caecina Paetus, A. (cos. suff. AD 37) 1. 535 

Caecina Severus, A. (cos. suff. 1) III. 608 

Caecina ‘Tuscus, courtier of Nero II. 1019, 1039, 
1055 

Cacculus, founder of Praeneste If. 197, III. 9, 
114-15, 553 
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Caedicius, Q., heroic military tribune IT. 203-5, 

517, III. 122, 241, 313 
Caelius Rufus, M. (pr. 48) II. 270, 523 
Caelus (= Uranus, ‘Sky’) II. 371, IIL. 233 
Caepio see Servilius Caepio 
Caerellius, Q., patron of Censorinus I. 51 
Caesar see Julius Caesar 
Caesarion see Ptolemy Caesar 
Caesennius Paetus, I.. (cos. AD 61) I. 540, §43, 

544-5, 643, Il. 1033, IH. 612 
Caesonia, wife of Caligula I. 539 
Caligula, emperor I. 128, 452, 499, 500, 510, 515, 

529, 533-5, Il. 1017, 1019, HI. 595, 596, 

607, 608-9, 614, 617 
Calinius, Sthenius (Stenis Calinis), meddix of 

Messana IIIT. 569 
Callicrates of Tyre, fictitious author cited in the HA 

I. 79, 650 
Callimachus III. 120, 148 
Callisthenes, Greek historian II. 703, III. 263 
Calpurnii I, 231, 237, 388, II. 201, 238, 271 

Pisones I. 332 
Calpurnius Bestia, L. (cos. 111) I. 268, 317 
CAILPURNIUS BIBULUS, author of memoirs 

(49) I. 11 n, 109, 112, 407-9, II. 826-9, 

III. 468, 493, 577 
Calpurnius Bibulus, L. (pr. desig. 36) I. 407, 410, 

463, 464, IT. 831 
Calpurnius Bibulus, M. (cos. 59) I. 393, 407, 

II. 745, 795, 1029, III. 468, 481 
Calpurnius Flamma, M., military tribune III. 121 
Calpurnius Piso, C. (cos. 67) I. 332 
Calpurnius Piso, C. (cos. suff. before AD 54), 

conspirator against Nero II. 1021, III. 623 
Calpurnius Piso, Cn. (qu. pr. pr. 64) I. 771, 791, 

795, UI. 479, 490 
Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, L.. (cos. 112) IL. 427, 

III. 271, 328 
Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, L. (? pr. go) III. 384, 

396 
Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, L. (cos. 58) I. 492, 

Il. 957, Il. 271, 507, 579, 585 
Calpurnius Piso Frugi, C. (qu. 58), son-in-law of 

Cicero, I. 332 
CALPURNIUS PISO FRUGI, L. (cos. 133) (9): 

life and carcer I. 230-3, II. 291, 293-7, 
IE. 561-2 
historical work of I. 230~g, I. 288-335, HI. 24, 
51-3, 177-8, 195-221, 445, 514 
date of I. 234 
title of I. 234-5, 242 
scope and structure of I. 172 n, 222, 223 n, 
236-7, 207 
language and style of I. 26, 35, 237-8, II. 289, 
291, 293 
pattern of citation of I. 41-4, 54, 72, 84, 96, 
103, 121 
sources of I. 237 
possible fragment of HI. 163 
moralizing in I. 238~9, 491, II. 301-3, 305, 
321, 327-33 passim 
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Calpurnius Piso Frugi, L.. (pr. 112), son of the 
above, I. 232, 234, I. 295, 207, 317, 
IIT. 206, 579 
Calpurnius Piso Frugi, 1. (pr. 74) I. 317, II. 627, 
HI. 384-5, 396-7 
Calpurnius Piso l'rugi, 1. (cos. 15) TH. 593 
Calpus, son of Numa III. 201, 238 
Calvisius Ruso Julius I’rontinus, P. (cos. suff. ¢.AD 
84) IIL. 641 
Camesis, legendary Italian king IT. g19, II. 558 
Camilla, daughter of Metabus III. 118-19 
Camillus see F'urius Camillus 
Caninius (‘Canidius’ in Plutarch) Gallus, L.. (tr. pl. 
56) H. 743, 1027, II. 467 
Caninius Rebilus, C. (cos. suff. 45) I. 333, I. 701 
Cantilius, L.., scribe TI. 176 
Canuleius, C. (tr. pl. 445) E. 510, Il. 431 
Capetus Silvius, king of Alba U1. 55 
Caphis, Phocian friend of Sulla I. 285 
Capys, founder of Capua IT. 25, 419, 785, III. 101, 
269, 486 
Caracalla, emperor I. 78, 598, 606, 607, II. 1125, 
III. 645, 650, 654 
Carmentis/Carmenta (Nicostrate), mother of 
Evander I. 249, 279, III. 161, 1go 
Carneades, Academic Sceptic I. 187, II. 131, 275, 
467, 729, TIL. 461 
Carutius (also called ‘Varutius), husband of Acca 
Larentia II. 169, 675, Ill. 74, 420 
Carvilius Maximus, Sp. (aed. cur. 299) II. 323, 
III. 20g 
Carvilius Pollio, Roman knight noted for 
extravagance IIT. 586 
Casca, writer I. 634, II. 735 
Cassandra III. 657 
Cassiodorus TI. 111 
Cassius Dio I. 50, 79, 107, 373, 3745 376-7, 379, 
391, 444, 460, 500, 542-5 passim, 557, 599, 
608, 609, TIT. 171, 643; see also indexes of 
passages (indices locorum) 
CASSIUS HEMINA, L., historian (6): I. 279-23, 
Il. 244-71, IL. 160-84 
date I. 195-6, 220-1, II. 245-7 
scope and structure of work I, 221-2 
language and style I. 25, 35, 36 
pattern of citation I. 41-4, 94, 103, 121 
cuhemerism I, 223, HW. 245-7, 249, III. 160, 454, 
557 
antiquarian material in I. 222-3, 480, II. 247, 
251-63 passim 
Cassius Longinus, C. (cos. 171) IL. 331 
Cassius Longinus, C. (pr. 44), the conspirator 
I. 405, 424, 451, 464, 466-9 passim, 498, 
501, 536, II. 845, 854, 897, 899, 971, 
HI. 464, 540, 550 
historical/biographical accounts of TL. 381-2, 
II. 779, HL. 484, 546-7 
see also (Junius) Brutus and 
Cassius Longinus, C. (cos. suff. AD 30) I. 541 
Cassius Longinus, I.. (cos. 107) I. 427, IIT. 217, 
282 
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Cassius Severus, orator L, 133-4, 472 n, I. 245, 
247, 809, yo3, II. 160, 183 
Cassius Vicellinus, Sp. (cos. 502) IL. 331, HI. 84, 
182, 183, 217 
Castor of Rhodes, chronographer I. 65, 349, 399, 
416, 421 n, 614 n, IIL. 458 
Catiline, military writer II. 243 
Catiline, revolutionary see Sergius Catilina 
Catillus, founder of Tibur II. 193, III. 111 
Cato see Porcius Cato 
Catullus L. 93, 320, 338-9, 392, 396, 398, 399, 400, 
431, IL. 1071 
Catulus see Lutatius Catulus 
‘Causius the Roman’ I. 46, III. 171 
Celer, companion of Romulus II. 555. UI. 332, 421 
Celsus, military writer II. 243 
Celsus, Publilius see Publilius Celsus 
Censorinus, author of De die natali I. 50-2, 123, 
135; see also indexes of passages (indices 
locorum) 
Centeneius, C. (pro. pr. 217) III. 260 
Cephalon of Gergis see Hegesianax 
Ceres III. 217 
Charisius I. 38, 39, 42-3, 52—3; see also indexes of 
passages (indices locorum) 
Charops, Athenian archon III. 21 
Cicero see Tullius Cicero 
Cincinnatus see Quinctius Cincinnatus 
Cincius, L., antiquarian I. 84 n, 96, 123, 181-3, 
HII. 50, 55, 56, 57, 58, 219, 495 
CINCIUS ALIMENTUS, L., historian (2) 
1. 179-83, UW. 106~21, III. 21-3, 24-5, 
42-3, 50-8, 271 
life and career I. 179—8o, II. 107 
scope and structure of work I. 85, 170, 173, 180 
pattern of citation I. 42-3, 62, 84, 96, 121 
to be distinguished from L.. Cincius the 
antiquarian I. 19, 48, 84 n, 98, 181-4, 
Ill. 55-8 
Cingius Severus (cos. suff. before AD 183) IL. 1125, 
III. 645 
Cinna see Cornelius Cinna, Helvius Cinna 
Circe IL. 375, II. 236, 555, 629 
Claudia Pulchra, daughter of Mf. Valerius Messalla 
Appianus (cos. 12) III. 602 
Claudian I. 76 
Claudii I. 289 n, 295, 300, 330, 367, III. 471, 508 
Marcelli I. 351 n, 352, 353, IL. 719 
Claudius, C. (flamen Dialis in 212) HE. 290 
CILAUDIUS, emperor (75) I. 515, 516, 523, 530, 
532-3, HL. 593, 636 
as historian I. 82, 103, 127, 500, 507, 509-13, 
563, 571, II. 956-93, 100g, HI. 10, 43, 46, 
47, 339, 598-601, 604, 663 
Claudius Asellus, combatant in Second Punic War 
IIL. 317 
Claudius Asellus, victim of poisoning in 154 
III. 218 
Claudius Athenodorus Melito, T1., doctor I. 514 
Claudius Balbillus, Ti., equestrian official and 
writer I. 634 
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Claudius Caecus, Ap. (cos. 307) TIL. 179, 208, 460, 
571 

Claudius Centho, C. (cos. 240) II. 460 

Claudius Clineas, M. (leg. 236) IIL. 335 

CLAUDIUS HERMA SIDEROPOGON, 1T1., 
historian (76) I. 574, IL. go4-5 

Claudius J.epidus, M., envoy in the Syrian War 
II. 583, IIT. 351 

Claudius Marcellus, C. (cos. 50) I. 350, I. 719, 
Ill. 440 

Claudius Marcellus, C., nephew of Augustus I. 451, 
453, TIT. 544 

Claudius Marcellus, M. (cos. 222) I. 259, 262, 
II. 401, III. 100, 253, 260, 267, 448 

Claudius Marcellus, M. (cos. 196) IIL. 253, 320, 
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Claudius Marcellus, M. (cos. 183) I. 329, II. 213 
Claudius Marcellus, M. (cos. 51) III. 476 
Claudius Marcellus Aeserninus, C. (pr. AD 19) 
I. 434 
Claudius Nero, C. (cos. 207) III. 253 
Claudius Nero, Ti. (pr. 42) EH. 895 
Claudius Nero, ‘Ti., emperor see ‘Viberius 
CLAUDIUS POLLIO, T'i., biographer (g1) L. 574, 
579-80, Il. 1066-9 
Claudius Pulcher, Ap. (cos. 212) III. 316 
Claudius Pulcher, Ap. (cos. 54) I. 295, II. 253 
Claudius Pulcher, C. (cos. 249) TIT. 146, 240 
Claudius Pulcher, C. (cos. g2) II. 465, 949, HI. 285, 
580 
CLAUDIUS QUADRIGARIUS, Q,, historian 
(24) I. 288-92, II. 494-547, UI. 300-29 
date of I. 137, 288-9, 294, 296, 325, II. 7 
possible identity with Paulus Clodius I. 264-5 
scope and structure of work IL. 18, 85, 172 n, 
289-90, 297, 628 
language and style I. 22, 29-32, 35, 36, 628, IT. y, 
495, 497, 501 
pattern of citation L. 41-3, 44, 83-4, 94, 103, 108, 
121 
his use of C. Acilius I, 224, 226, 290, IT. 495, 525, 
531, IU. 186-8, 211-12 
possible fragments of HI. 171, 257 
Livy’s use of 1. 83-7, 2g1, 299-301, 365, TEL. 152, 
178-9, 186-8, 211-12, 286, 443-4, 445, 560 
Cleisthenes, Athenian reformer IL. 231, 725, 
TIL. 459 
Cleon, Athenian demagogue II, 725, HI. 459 
Cleopatra I. 424-5, 455, 459, 465, IL. 775, 845, 891, 
III. 539, 542, 586 
Clitarchus, Greek historian L. 33, 365, IL 5, 603, 
Clitomachus, Academic Sceptic II. 131 
CLODIUS, Paulus, historian (16) I. 57-8, 264-5, 
28y, 295, Il. 5, 424-7, II. 271 
Clodius Albinus, D. (cos. I] aD 194), imperial 
pretender I. 77, 598, 600, 603, IE. 1101, 
1103, 1105, 110g, 1127, HI. 633, 645-7 
CLODIUS LICINUS, C. (cos. suff. aD 4), 
historian (64) I. 37, 83 n, 94, 107, 475, 476, 
482~3, IL. go7, 924-7, III. 349, 560-3 
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Clodius Pulcher, P. (tr. pl. 58) I. 295, 369, 378, 

II. 817, 955, Hl. 339, 466, 478, 505, 527, 
. 576, 584, 585 

CLODIUS ‘THRASEA PAETUS, P. (cos. suff. 
AD 56), historian (81) I. 358-0, 523, 535-7, 
573-45 $75, 582, Il. 739, 743, 745, 1024-9, 
1059, 1063, III. 466, 606, 671 

Cloelia, legendary heroine I. 629, IL. 317, IL. 206, 
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Cloclii I. 388, 422 
Cloelius/Cluilius, ruler of Alba Longa II. 169, 

III. 73, 429-30 
Cloehius Siculus, T. (cos. tr. 444) TE. 431, 433 
Cluentii I. 421, 422 
Cluentius, 1, Italian commander in Social War 

I. 319, HI. 295, 383, 392, 401, 409, 412, 

413 
Cluilius see Cloelius 
Cluvii I. 550-1 
Cluvius, C. (adl. cos. 2g) I. 550 
Cluvius (cos. suff. before AD 41), possibly the 

historian Cluvius Rufus I. 550—1 
CLUVIUS RUFUS (cos. suff. before aD 65), 

historian (84) L. 127, 131, 532, 534) 540, 

549-60, 570, 571, I. ro1y, 1036-41, 1055, 

Il. 617-19 
Clytemestra (sic) II. 249, IH. 162 
Cocceius Auctus, 1.., engineer IIL. 535 
COELIUS ANTIPATER, L., historian (15) 

1. 256-63, UH. 384-423, Il. 243-70 

date of I. 137, 252, 256-7, 296 n, IT. 385, 387 

scope and structure of work I. 18, 85, 222 n, 
257-60 

language and style I. 27-8, 35, 56, 57, 277, 591, 
Il. 385, 387 

pattern of citation I. 41-3, 44, 54, 84, 94, 115, 
121 

possible sources of I. 261-2 

speeches in I. 262 

possible fragment of IIL. 190 

use of, by later historians I. 85, 103, 261, 300, 

III. 343 
Coelius Caldus, C. (cos. 94) TL. 262 
Columella I. 475, 476, 477 
Cominius, Pontius, messenger during Gallic siege 

II. 497, III. 300 
Commodus, emperor I. 77, 603-4, 605, 606, 

IL. 1107, 1121, 1123-5, HI. 633, 643-5 
Concordia, goddess HI. 207, 208-9, 446 
Conon, mythographer III. 88 
Considia, wife of M. Servilius (cos. aD 3) I. 522 
Considia, wife of Barea Soranus I. 522 
Considius Longus, C., governor of Africa in 50 

I. 362 
Constantine, emperor III. 635 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus I. 63 
Coras, eponymous hero TIE. 111 
Corbulo see Domitius Corbulo 
Corellius Rufus, Q, (cos. suff. aD 78) I. 579, 

II. 1069 
Coriolanus see Marcius Coriolanus 
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Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi IT. 345, III. 225, 
354 
Cornelii I. 306, 351 
Scipiones Africani IT. 786 
Cornelius, C. (tr. pl. 67) TL. 815, TIL. 349, 503 
Cornelius, Cn. (perhaps Dolabella, pr. 81) I. 306 
CORNELIUS BALBUS, L. (cos. suff. 40), 
historian or biographer (41) I. 80, 380-1, 
383-4, UL. 782-5, 1151, III. 486, 506 
Cornelius Bocchus, ? L., writer I. 123, 635 
Cornelius Cethegus, C. (cos. 197) I. 579 
Cornelius Cinna, L. (cos. 87) I. 283, 286, 413, 
I. 665, 951, IL. 327, 394, 414, 415, 533, 
580 
Cornelius Cossus, A. (cos. 428) II. 691, TIT. 248, 
439-42 
Cornelius Cossus, Ser. (cos. tr. 43.4) HI. 438-9 
Cornelius Dolabella, P. (cos. suff. 44) I. 424, IT. 845, 
899 
Cornelius Ipicadus, freedman of Sulla I. 284, 
Il. 475, III. 289, 291, 456 
Cornelius Gallus, C., prefect of Egypt I. 456, 
III. 593 
Cornelius Labeo, neoplatonist and antiquarian 
I. 47, 123, III. 220 
Cornelius Lentulus, L. (cos. 327) III. 308 
Cornelius Lentulus, L.. (cos. 237) TIT. 244 
Cornelius Lentulus Clodianus, Cn. (cos. 72) I. 395 
Cornelius Lentulus Gaetulicus, Cn. (cos. AD 26) 
I. 127, 531, 635, Il. 1019, IIL. 608 
Cornelius Lentulus Spinther, P. (cos. 57) I. 431, 
Il. 801, 941, ITI. 571-2 
Cornclius Lentulus Sura, P. (cos. 71) L. 366, WI. 561 
Cornelius Lentulus, Cn. (cos. 146) HI. 213 
Cornelius Maluginensis, Ser. (mag. eq. 361) FIL. 443 
Cornelius Mammula, A. (pr. 191) I. 303, II. 583, 
III. 268, 351 
Cornelius Merenda, Ser. (cos. 274) TI. 206 
CORNELIUS NEPOS, historian and biographer 
(45): 
life I. 395-6 
De uirts tllusiribus I. 8, 73, 126, 416, 420, 423, 
477-8, II. 701, 946-7, Ill. 59 
quotation of Thucydides in III. 187 
biography of Cato I. rg1-218 passim, II. 134-5, 
TIL. 133, 144 
of Atticus I. 347-352 passim, II. 718-9 
of Cicero I. 403 
antiquarian writings of I. 8, 367, 481, II. 957, 
IIT. 585-6 
exempla 1. 480-1, IE. 415 
historical and chronographic works of L. 9, 59, 
60, 71, 735 133-45 343, 347-50, 395-401, 
419-20, 493, Il. 798-875, Il. 166, 455-6, 
497-504 
frequency of citations of I. 41-3 
as citing authority I. 18; see also indexes of 
passages (indices locorum) 
as possible intermediary in transmission of 
fragments I. 71, 73, 188, I. 129, Uf. 101-2, 
100, 160, 265 
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Cornelius Palma, A. (cos. I] AD 109) II. 1087, 
Ill. 626 
Cornelius Rufinus, P. (cos. 290) III. 2go0, 553 
Cornelius Scipio, Cn. (cos. 222) TI. 181, 187, 211 
Cornelius Scipio, L. (pr. 174), son of Africanus 
II. 583, III. 351 
Cornelius Scipio, P. (cos. 218) II. 393, 777, 913, 
Til. 181, 187, 211, 247 
CORNELIUS SCIPIO, P., son of Africanus, 
historian (3) I. 57, 7&4, II. 122-3 
Cornelius Scipio, P. (perhaps Q. Caccilius Metellus 
Scipio (cos. §2), q.v.) I. 306 
Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus, P. (‘Africanus the 
Younger’) (cos. 147) 
family and background I. 184, 351 
victorious campaigns of, at Carthage I. 248, 353, 
lil. 226 
at Numantia I. 264, 274~5, 278, IT. 453, 461 
leadership qualities of I. 353, IL. 451, HI. 226, 
285 
political allegiances and influence III. 227, 284, 
335 
intellectual circle and philosophical interests 
I. 248, IL. 353-5, 947, II. 6, 227 
friendship with Polybius I. 113, 248, 275 n 
with Laelius II. 947, ITI. 194, 262, 539, 577 
with Terence II. 947, Ill. 577 
virtuous lifestyle of I. 195, 353, IL. 226, 285 
sayings of IT. 451, II. 282 
and Hellenism I. 195 
funeral laudation of II. 194 
Cornelius Scipio Africanus, P. (cos. 205): 
military exploits of, in Italy TI. 247, 256 
in Spain I. 302, IE. 393, 571, UI. 343, 344 
in Africa I. 259-60, IT. 573, 575, 579, IL. 254, 
257, 258, 259, 264, 344-5 
later career of I. 290, Il. 277, 531, 579, 583, 925, 
III. 188, 325, 348-9, 351 
trial of, and death I. 2go n, 291, IT. 467, 585-7, 
III. 248, 286, 352-9 passim 
Livy’s obituary of IIL. 528 
sayings and opinions of IL. 145, 231, III. 63, 
150-1, 273 
children of I. 184, I. 123, 345, $83, HI. 225, 351 
biographies of I. 381-2, I. 777, 913-15, 
III. 483-4, 553 
letter of I. 269 n, 636 
posthumous legend of L. 478, Il. 777, 913, 915, 
925, IH. 483, 553 
Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus, LL. (cos. 190) IL. 533, 
583, 585~7, 589, IE. 321, 351, 352-9 passim, 
362, 460, 666 
Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus, L. (cos. 83) TT. 282, 
374 
Cornelius Scipio Nasica, P. (cos. 191) IT. 583, 589, 
HII. 350, 353-4, 362 
Cornelius Scipio Nasica Corculum, P. (cos. 162) 
1. 109, 219, 269 n, 636-7, II. 331, I. 215, 
261, 651 
Cornclius Scipio Nasica Serapio, C. (cos. 138) 
WL. 51 
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Cornelius Scipio Nasica Serapio, P. (cos. 111) 
III. 337 
Cornelius Scipio Pomponianus Salvitto, lackey of 
Caesar I. 351, 386-8, II. 719, 787 
CORNELIUS SISENNA, L. (pr. 78), historian 
(26) L. 305-19, I. 600—77, TI. 368-417 
life and career I. 306-7, H. 601-9 
date I. 137, 288, 294, 296, 322 
scope and structure of work I. 312—15 
language and style I. 33—4, 35, 36, 57, 73, 628, 
II. 603, 607, 609 
pattern of citation I. 40, 41-3, 44, $4, 73, 93, 121, 
311 
friendship with |icinius Macer I. 322, I. 603 
treatment of Sulla I. 286, 306, 308-9, II. 605, 
Til. 451 
use of, by later writers I. 73, 88, 93-4, 103, 120, 
132, 136, 421, 494, IIT. 576, 577, 621 
Cornelius Stilo, ? writer I. 136, II. 305, 717, 
TIT. 198, 456 
CORNELIUS SULLA FELIX, L. (cos. 88) (22): 
life and career IL. 268, 282-4, 291, 319, 340, 
III. roo, 282, 321, 326, 327, 383, 391-416 
passim, 450, 451, 463, 484, 553, 581; see also 
subject index, s.v. ‘proscriptions’ 
Quadrigarius’ treatment of I. 287, 291 
Sisenna’s treatment of I. 286, 308—9, II. 605, 
TIE. 451 
as author of memoirs I. 29, 41-3, 54, 106, 108, 
273, 282-6, 458, 494, 600, i. 472-91, 
TIL. 273, 275, 289-99, 450, 543, 544, 581 
Cornelius Sulla, faustus, son of dictator II. 475, 
TIT. 292 
Cornelius Sulla, P. (cos. des. 65) II. 795, HII. 493 
Cornelius Sulla, P. (/lam. dial. c.250) IL. 477, 
IIL. 290 
Cornelius Sulla, P. (pr. 212) III. 2go0 
Cornelius Tacitus see Tacitus 
Cornelius Valerianus, writer cited by Pliny I. 
637-8, II. 235, 366 
Cornificius Longus, Q., poet and friend of Cicero 
II. 56, 219 
CORNUTUS, historian (54) I. 11 n, 426-8, 
Il. 848-51, TH. 579 
Cornutus ‘Tertullus, C. Julius (cos. suff. AD 100) 
I. 579-80, II. 1069 
Coruncanius, Ti. (cos. 280) I. 150, 151 
Cosconius, C. (pr. 79) L. 319, 413, HI. 402, 4o4, 
405, 408, 411 
Cosconius, Q., prose author I. 135 
Cossinius, I.., friend of Atticus II. 721, 761, 763 
Cossutianus Capito, accuser of Thrasea Paetus 
I. 535, 536 
Cotta, author I. 633, 634, IE. 735 
Crassus see Licinius Crassus, Papirius Crassus 
CREMUTIUS CORDUS, A., historian (71) 1. 38, 
103, 107, 116, 118, 127, 131, 441, 467, 
497-501, §07, 536, I. 9, 859, 903, 964-73, 
III. 592-3 
Creusa, wife of Aeneas IH. 13, 70 
Critolaus, Achaean leader HI, 322 
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Critolaus, Peripatetic philosopher II. 275, 467, 
III. 462 

Ctesias, Greek historian III. 326, 656 

Curio see Scribonius Curio 

Curius Dentatus, M’. (cos. 290) III. 210-11, 310, 
553 

Curtius, Mettius, Sabine warrior II. 305, III. 198 

Curtius/Curiatius Chilo, C. (cos. 445) I. 717, 
Til. 198, 431 

Curtius Montanus, senator in AD 70 HI. 1037 

Curtius Rufus, Q., historian I. 365 

Cybele (the ‘Idaean Mother’, the Magna Mater) 
I. 285, I. 141, 581, UT. 174-5, 235, 350, 
417, 576 

Cynthius Cenetensis III. 417 

Cyprian, StI. 81 

Cypselus, Corinthian tyrant IT. 813, II. 25, 26, 500 


Damophilus of Enna IIT. 226 

Danae I. 593, II. 1091, III. 629 

Darius III, king of Persia II. 1093 

Dasius Altinius IIT. 317 

Dasius of Brundisium III. 317 

Dasius of Salapia III. 317 

Dasummus, legendary founder of Lopiae/Lupiae 
II. rr19, Il. 640-1 

Decius Magius see Magius 

Decius Mus, P. (cos. 340) III. 121, 219, 317 

Decius Mus, P. (cos. 312) TI. 321, IIIf. 317, 379 

Decius Mus, P. (cos. 279) IIL. 316-17 

Deculo, writer 1. 638 

Deldo, chieftain of the Bastarnae IIT. 440 

DELLIUS, Q., historian (53) I. rog, 118, 124, 
424-5, Ul. 844-7, 899, IL. 518, 550 

Demaratus of Corinth II. 813, II. 25, 26, 43, 
IL. 500-1 

Demetrius of Phalerum IT. 101, 231, 371 

Demetrius, son of Philip V II. 577, III. 320 

Demetrius, son of Seleucus IV TIL. 461 

Demosthenes, Athenian orator IT. 151, 883, 
II. 133, 503 

Demosthenes, de/ator under Domitian IL. 1113, 
HI. 635 

Depidii/Digidii, legendary brothers HY. 115 

Dexippus, historian I. 79 

Diadumenianus, son of Macrinus I. 77 

Diaeus, Achaean leader II. 5y3, II. 322 

Diana II. 119 

‘Tifatina IIT. 100 
see also subject index, s.v. Aricia 

Dicaearchus, antiquarian I. 416, 417 n, 645 

Didius Julianus, M., emperor I. 606, III. 647 

Didius, T. (cos. 98) I. 340, II. 707, III. 403, 407 

Dio Cassius see Cassius Dio 

Diocles of Peparethos, writer on the foundation 
of Rome I. 171, 174, IT. 65, 71, HI. 16, 18, 
21, 22 

Diocletian, emperor I. 47, TL. 139 

Diodorus Siculus I. 65, 66, 130, 134, 172, 175, 178, 
209, 211, 647, Il. 245, 247, Ill. T4, 438-9, 
442, 629 
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Diodotus, Stoic philosopher IL. 733, IL. 481 
Diogenes, Stoic philosopher II. 131, 275, 467, 
Ill. 287, 461 
Diomedes, grammarian I. 39, 42-3, 60—1; see also 
indexes of passages (indices locorum) 
Diomedes, Homeric hero IT. 253, 841, II. 165, 
514-15, 660 
Dionysius I of Syracuse I. 400, H. 27, 379, IIL. 10, 
g2, 238 
Dionysius I of Syracuse TI. g2 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus I. 61~-4 
on the origin of historical writing 1. 57, 156, 
lil. 8 
treatise on ‘Thucydides dedicated to Q, ‘Tubero 
1. 363, 367 
on earlier Roman historians I. 169-73, 180, 216, 
IL. 7, Ill. g, 10 
on universal history I. 343 
on earliest history of Italy I. 208, 211, 512 
antiquarian material in I. 183, III. 18, 428 
method of handling sources I. 323, 365, III. to 
as citing authority L. 38, 39, 40 n, 42, 61-4, 108, 
110, 143, 153, 163, 234; see also indexes of 
passages (indices locorum) 
knowledge of and use of earlier historians I. 
169-73, 181, 189, 216, 235 n, 237, 238, 
298-9, 323-4, 418-19, 421, 425-6 
of Varro I. 81-35, TIT. 18 
used as a source by later authors I. 46, 65, 66, 
106, 112, 130, 536, TI. 17 
on Etruscans IIT. 555 
on foundation (isis) of Rome TIT. 8 
on Servius Tullius II. 664—5 
on [atin [League Il. 84-5 
Diopus, Corinthian artist IIE. 501 
Dioscuri (= Castor and Pollux) I. 327, HI. 431, 
458 
Domitia, daughter of Corbulo I. 543 
Domitia Lepida, aunt of Nero TI. 609 
Domitia Lucilla, mother of Marcus Aurelius 
TI. 641 
Domitian, emperor I. 116, 504, 593, 594, 595, 505, 
606, 632, II. 981, 1059, 1063, 1093-5, 1113, 
1115, 1123, HII. 598, 627, 630—1, 635, 636, 
638, 643, 645 
DOMITIUS, historian (104) I. 96, 97, 629-20, 
I. 1146-7, HI. 4, 657-8 
Domitius Afer, Cn. (cos. suff. AD 3g) II. ro0g 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cn. (cos. 96) I. 271, 620 n 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cn. (cos. 32) I. 432, 439 n 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cn. (cos. AD 32) I. 515 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, L. (cos. 54) I. 41g, 620 n, 
IL. 863 
Domitius Callistratus, historian of Heraclea 
Pontica I. 619-20, III. 457 
Domitius Calvinus, writer cited by Pliny I. 619 
Domitius Calyinus, Cn. (cos. 283) IL. 323 
Domitius Corbulo, father of the general/historian 
I. 539-40 
DOMITIUS CORBULO, Cn. (cos. suff. AD 39) 
(82): 
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as general I. 530, 532, 547, 548 
as historian I. 103, 131, 527, 533-45, 548, 562, 
564, 630, IL. 1030-3, IN. 612-13 
Donatus see Aelius Donatus 
Dorylaus, general of Mithridates III. 297 
Draco, Athenian lawgiver HL. 231 
DRUSUS, C,, historian or biographer (66) I. 127, 
485, I. g30—-1, UL. 565 
Drusus, Nero Claudius (cos. 9) I. 485, 500, 503, 
509, 516, 519, 529, 530, II. 895, 1013 
Drusus Caesar, son of Tiberius I. 434, 485, 503, 
509, 624, II. 1007 
Drusus Caesar, son of Germanicus III. 595, 606 
Ducarius, Insubrian leader IT. 317 
Duilius, C. (cos. 260) II. 325, II. 210 
Duilius, M. (tr. pl. 471) IL. 317 
Duvius Avitus, I.. (cos. suff. ap 56) I. 527, 532 


K.cphantus, Corinthian artist I. 813, TUL. 500-1 
E-geria, advisor of Numa IT. 557 
I-gerius Baebius, Jatin dictator IT. 179 
I-gerius Collatinus, nephew of Tarquinius Priscus 
II. 83, TI. 30 
Egerius, M?., of Aricia III. 83 
EGNATIUS, historian (105) I. 96, 97, 98, 627, 
IL. g, 7748-9, Ill. 167, 659 
Egnatius, Marius, Italian commander in Social War 
I. 318, HI. 377 
Egnatius Calvinus I. 621 
Egnatius Maetennus, legendary wife-beater 
IIE. 198-9 
Elagabalus, emperor I. 604, 605, 606, 607, II. 1109, 
1125, III. 645 
Elitovius, leader of Cenomani III. 10g 
Elymus/Helymus, eponymous ancestor of the 
Ilymians IE. 101, TIE. 44, 559 
Empylus (of Rhodes?) L. 638 
Ennius, Q.:: 
date of birth IL. 727, Il. 460 
brought to Rome by Cato I. 192 
author of Annales, a verse epic on Roman history 
I. 8, 58, 59, IE. 15 
its title I. 142 
its role as a source of historical knowledge 
I. 58, 59, 98 
account of the Aeneas legend III. 70, 112 
of the foundation story I. 73, 359, TI. 9, 74, 
228, 330-1 
of the Sabine women III. 24, 230 
of the apotheosis of Romulus IIT. 430 
of eclipse of c.400 BC (Jul.) I. 21, III. 6-7, 
129 
of later events HI. 144, 172, 257, 483 
long chronology III. 6, 22 
cuhemerism I. 223, III. 160, 557 
contributions to literary language II. 151, 387 
Entellus, ‘Vrojan hero II. g21, HI 44, 559 
Kpceus, creator of wooden horse IIE. 117, 469, 559 
I‘phorus I1. 809, TH. 109, 233, 497-8 
E.picadus see Cornelius Epicadus 
Epicurus HI. 546 
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Eprius Marcellus, ‘I! Clodius (cos. suff. ap 62) 
I. 534, 535, IL. 1037, III. 606 

E-quitius Cuppes, N., notorious criminal II. 131-2 

Eratosthenes IT. 811, 833, II. 57, 72, 166, 455, 656 

Erucius Clarus, M., advocate IL. 1071 

Eryx, eponymous hero II. 101, UI. 44, 559 

Eucheir, Corinthian artist IIL. 501 

Eudoxus of Cnidos, astronomer I. 420 

Kudoxus of Cyzicus, navigator II. 801, III. 265 

Eugrammus, Corinthian artist III. 501 

Euhemerus of Messene I. 223, IIL. 233; see also 
subject index, s.v. cuhemerism 

Eumences II, king of Pergamum I. 291, 301, IL. 529, 
587, 591, II. 319, 359, 361, 364, 666 

Eunoe, wife of Bogudes II. 791 

Euphorion of Chalcis, poet TI. 112 

K:urybates, son of Aeneas II. 251, TE. 163, 164, 455 

Euryleon, son of Aeneas IIL. 164 

Eusebius of Caesarea I. 64-6, 73, 125, 130, 133, 
347, 593-5, LIL. 166; see also indexes of 
passages (indices locorum) 

Eutropius I. 66, 76, 79-80, 83, 87, 175, 286, 609; see 
also indexes of passages (indices locorum) 

Euximus/Euxinus, companion of Aeneas IL. 153, 
281, 711, 717, III. 60, 191 

I-vander, Arcadian hero I. 166, 206, 208, 210, IL. 55, 
IOT, I1Q, 121, 155, 193, 247, 279, 835, 
TY. 42, 43, 44, 57-8, 64, 111, 161, 185, 190, 
232, 235, 236, 512 


Vabii I. 162, 176-8, 28y n, 329, 350-1, 388, TIL. 34, 

3145 445 
Maximi IE. 719 

Fabius, Caeso, brother of Rullianus L. 177 

Fabius, M., student of ars grammatica 1. 164, 639 

Fabius Ambustus, M. (cos. 360) I. 162, 177-8, 
III. 33, 500 

Fabius C(h)ilo, L. (cos. I ap 204) I. 1125, HI. 645 

Fabius Dorsuo/Dorso, C. (or Kaeso) I. 176-7, 
IL. 259, I. 171 

Fabius Dorsuo, M. (cos. 345) I. 162 n 

Fabius Gallus, M., correspondent of Cicero I. 164, 
639 

Fabius Labeo, Q. (cos. 183) II. 583, HT. 351-2 

Fabius Maximus, Q. (cos. 213) I. 2g1, I. 525 

labius Maximus, Q. (cos. suff. 45) 1. 350, 351, 352, 
II. 719, 849 

Fabius Maximus, Q. (pr. 181) 1. 227 

Fabius Maximus Aemilianus, Q. (cos. 145) I. 227, 


II. 123 

Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus, Q. (cos. 121) I. 228, 
TI. 194 

Fabius Maximus lburnus, Q. (cos. 116) I. 329, 
Ill. 192-3 


Fabius Maximus Gurges, Q. (cos. 292) IIL. 447 

Fabius Maximus Rullianus, Q. (cos. 322) I. 162, 
177-8, 329, II. 93, 321, 693, 695, 755, 
III. 33-4, 209, 317, 444, 446-7, 471 

FABIUS MAXIMUS SERVILIANUS, Q. (cos. 
142), historian (8) I. 26, 121, 164, 227-9, 
Il. 7, 282-7, Il. 47, 192-4 
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V'abius Maximus Verrucosus ‘Cunctator’, Q. (cos. 
233) L. 161, 162, 178, 228, 259-60, 289 n, 
2yt, IL. 35, 397, 525, 727, HL. 39, 44, 176, 
14, 244~5, 248-9, 250, 295, 317-18 
l‘abius Pictor, C. (cos. 269) I. 162 
T’abius Pictor, C. (the painter’) I. 162-3 
fabius Pictor, N., orator and antiquarian I. 163, 
165, IIT. 13, 193 
FABIUS PICTOR, Q,, historian (1): 
life and carcer I. 161-3, IL. 33-5, 95-7 
historical work in Greek (the first Roman 
history) I. 152, 163-76, IE. 32-105, 
WI. 13-49 
in [atin (possibly a translation) I. 44, 94, 
164-5, 169, 196, TET. 44, 47-8 
date of composition I. 166~7 
scope and structure I. 83, 166, 169-74, 180, 
IL. 39, 43 
language and style I. 57, IL. 39, 41, 45 
pattern of citation I. 41-3, 54, 84, 121 
aims and intended readership I. 167—g, TI. 31-3 
possible sources I. 16g, 174-8, III. 34 
dramatic narrative technique I. 262, HI. 20-1, 33 
chronology Il. 75, 81, IL. 21-3, 25-6, 238 
on foundation story I. 108, 174, IL. 49-73, 
III. 8-9, 15-21, 418-19, 469 
on Italian manpower I. 175-6, I. g5—7, HI. 36-8 
use of, by later writers I. 58, 84, 103, 108, 
113-14, 261, 301, III. 35-6 
VrABIUS RUSTICUS, historian (87) L. 116, 127, 
131, 164, 534, 548, 555-7 passim, 559, 
568-72, II. 101g, 1039, 1041, 1052-7, 
Ill. 617-18, 622-3 
Fabius Vestalis, antiquarian I. 164, 640 
Fabricius Iuscinus, C. (cos, 282) I. §17, 567, 913, 
IIT. 312-13, 553 
lacnius Rufus, L.., practorian prefect I. 1021, 
1057, III. 623 
lannia, daughter of ‘Vhrasca and wife of Helvidius 
Priscus I. 535-6, 575, 582, II. 1063 
Fannius, C., Cf. (pr. before 118) I. 244-7, I. 349 
T'annius, C., M.f. (cos. 122) I. 244-7, 582, IT. 349, 
Til. 385 
FANNIUS, C,, historian (12) I. 11 n, 26, 42-3, 54, 
57, 60, 103, 109, 244-9, 257, Il. 5, 346-55, 
Ill. 74, 226-7 
Fannius, C. (tr. pl. 59) I. 582 
FANNIUS, C., biographer (93) I. 574, 582-3, 
Il. 1072-3 
Fannius Caepio, conspirator against Augustus 
I. 536, 582 
Fannius Strabo, C. (cos. 161) I. 246 
launus, deity IT. 121, 247, 275, 557, III. 57-8, 185, 


I‘austina II, wife of Marcus Aurclius I. 609, 
IL. 1121, IT. 633, 642 

austulus, foster-father of Romulus and Remus 
Il. 55-7, 61, 65-73 passim, 35y, 553, 675, 
677, 683, 1153, HEE. 16, 18, 19, 20, 73, 745 
330-1, 418-21, 427, 660 

favorinus I. 70, 72, II. 735, WE. 144, 517 
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FENESTELLA, historian (70) I. 36, 37, 41-3, 44, 
49, 81, 88, 94, 103, 107, 119, 133, 459-96, 
Il. 938-63, I. 349, 577-91, 663 
Festus (and Paulus-Festus) I. 39, 42—~3, 67-8, 205, 
388, 422; see also indexes of passages (indices 
locorum) 
Flamininus see Quinctius Flamininus 
Flaminius, C. (cos. 223) IT. 395, III. 39, 248, 260, 
317, 448 
Flaminius, L. (cos. 187) Il. 579, III. 349 
Tavia Domitilla 1. 593-5, I. 1093-5, II. 630-1 
Flavians I. 532, 534, 555, 580, 585 
I"lavius, Cn. (aed. cur. 304) I. 145, 238, IL. 323, 693, 
IIL. 7, 171, 208-0, 445-6 
Flavius, L. (tr. pl. 60) HI. 479 
Flavius Caper, grammarian I. 294—-5, II. 551, 
III. 83, 334 
Flavius Clemens, T. (cos. AD g5) II. 1093-5, 
III. 630-1 
Flavius Fimbria, C. (leg. 86-85) I. 279, 283, IIL. 165, 
297, 298, 585 
Flavius Josephus see Josephus 
Flavius Sabinus, ‘I’, father of Vespasian I. 561 
Flavius Sabinus, T: (cos. suff. ? AD 47) L 552, 556, 
559 
Flavius Scaevinus, conspirator against Nero 
II. ro21 
Flavius Vespanius see Vespasian 
Flavius Vopiscus, one of six supposed authors of 
HAI. 75, 78, 79-80, 607 n, 609 
Floronia, Vestal III. 176 
Florus I. 507, 508 n, 597, II. 596-7 
Fonteius Capito, C., writer on Etruscan rituals 
III. 220 
Fonteius, ‘li. (leg. 211) IIL. 211 
Fortuna (= Tyche), goddess II. 475, 483, 897, 
III. 36, 338, 450, 546 
huiusce diei, Temple of I. 272, Il. 481, HI. 293 
Muliebris, statue of I. 154, II. 9, HT. 10-11 
see also subject index, s.v. chance 
Frontinus I. 68~9, 452, I. 243, PI. 121; see also 
indexes of passages (indices locorum) 
l'ronto I. 24-5, 28, 32, 33, 45, 69, 71, 72, 196, 
272-3, 296, 444, IIL. 252, 640; see also 
indexes of passages (indices locorum) 
Frotscher, Car] Heinrich I. 658-9 
Fufetius, Mett(i)us, ruler of Alba Longa IIL. 430 
Fufidius, L. I. 268, If. 433, 949 
Fufius Calenus, Q. (cos. 47) I. 373, 415, H. 765, 
Ill. 505-6 
Fulgentius L. 69, 98, 183, IL. 661; see also indexes 
of passages (indices locorum) 
Fulvia, wife of Antony II. 887 
Fulvii Flacci 1. 323 
Fulvius Centumalus, Cn. (cos. 211) III. 260 
Vulvius laccus, 1.., brother of Q. (cos. 179) II. 591, 
III. 363 
Fulvius Flaccus, M. (tr. mil. 181) TI. 363 
Fulvius Flaccus, Q. (cos. 237) I. 259-60, TH. 316 
Fulvius Flaccus, Q. (cos. 179) II. 591, WI. 181-2, 
363 
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Fulvius Nobilior, M. (cos. 189), I. 51, 193, HL. 171, 
179, 351, 358, 
Fulvius Nobilior, Q. (cos. 153) IIL. 141, 1281, 
HI. 573 
Fulvius Plautianus, C., practorian prefect I. 600 
lundanius, C., father-in-law of Varro, II. 93 
Furius Aculeo, C. (qu. 190) IL. 585, INT. 353, 358 
Furius Antias, A., poct I. 272-3, IL, 441 
Furius Camillus, M. (dict. 396) IL. 29, 499, 813, 
III. 11, 106, 300, 312, 370, 502 
Furius Cresimus, C., virtuous freedman I. 238-9, 
Il. 327, UL. 213 
lurius Fusus, Sp. (cos. 464) TIL 341 
Vurtus Medullinus, L. (cos. tr. 381) I. 381, TI. 239 
Furnius, C. (pr. 42), probably the historian L. 410 
FURNIUS, C., historian (50) I. 11 n, 107, 470, 
II. 830-1 
Furnius, C. (cos. 17) I. 410 


Gabinius, A. (cos. 58) I. 461, TIL. 492, 572 
Gabinius, P. (pr. 89) II. 953, TIL. 583 
Gaia Caccilia III. 115 
Gaia ‘Taracia II. 331 
Gaius Caesar (cos. AD 1) I. 452, 509, IIL. 599, 600, 
604, 652 
Gaius Caligula see Caligula 
Galba, emperor I. 446, 534, 543, 551-2 
Galba see also Sulpicius Galba 
Gallius, Q. (pr. 43) I. 458-9, If. 893, HL. 544, 567 
Gargilius Martialis, writer on gardens I. 78 n, 650 
Gavius Silvanus, C., agent of Nero II. 1057, 
IIL. 623 
Gegania, second wife of Tarquinius Priscus II. 313, 
III. 25, 203, 338 
Gegania, wife of Servius Tullius IT. 563, III. 338 
Geganii I. 422, HI. 338 
Geganius, L. (ambassador to Sicily in 492) IL. 379, 
687, IIL. 239 
Geganius, M. (cos. 447) III. 431 
Gellius, Aulus I. 23, 26, 30, 39, 40, 42-3, 69-73, 81, 
89, 93-4, 135, 143, 154, 188, 259, 276-7, 
302, 350, 399-400, 402, 420, 596, 
III. 132-3, 134, 147, 241, 353-6; see also 
indexes of passages (indices locorum) 
GELLIUS, Cn., historian (14) I. 252-5, 
IE. 362-83, II. y6-8, 147-0, 229-42 
date I. 252 
scale, scope and structure of work I. 152, 156, 
253-55, 297-8, 300, 303, 322 
language and style I. 26-7 
pattern of citation I. 41-4, 54, 96, 103, 121 
antiquarian material in I. 255, 480, If. 369, 371-3 
use of, by later writers I. 57, 85, 103, 255, 301, 
327 
Gellius, Sex. I. 96, 99, 253, 640, HI. 237 
Gellius Poplicola, L. (cos. 36) I. 410, 464 
Gelon, Sicilian tyrant II. 379, 687, IT. 88, 239 
Gentius, king of Illyria TI. 135, 365 
Genucius Augurinus, M. (cos. 445) IL. 711 
Germanicus I. 503, 509, 515, 519, 530, II. 981, 997, 
1007, 1019, III. 595, 604, 608 
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Geta, P. Septimius I. 77, 598, TE. 110g 

Glaucia see Servilius Glaucia 

Glaucus, doctor I. 847 

Glyco, doctor IT. 933, TL. 566 

Gorgias of Leontini I. 183, I. 121, HI. 58 
Gracchus see Sempronius Gracchus 

Granius Flaccus, antiquarian I. 103, TH. 45, 219 
Granius Licinianus, historian I. 280-1, 622, IIL. 45, 


449 
Gyges of Lydia IIL. 498 


HADRIAN, emperor (97) I. 77, 125, 549, 605, 606, 
IE. 1115, 1117, LI. 636-40 
as author of memoirs I. 78, 5go—2, 600, 
IL. 1084--g, WI. 626-8 
Halaesus/Halesus, legendary founder of lalerii 
Hil. 103 
Hamilcar Barca 1. 258, IL. ys, 389, III. 36, 38, 243, 
244 
Hannibal: 
early life and campaigns in Spain II. 97, 
HI. 38-9, 224 
siege and capture of Saguntum II. 391, III. 39, 
126 
relations with home government I. 114, IL. 37, 
97, III. 38-9, 224 
his dreams I. 261-2, II. 391, 405, UI. 245-6, 263, 
264 
march to Italy IIL. 54, 247, 266 
troop numbers I. 84, If. 117, Ul. 53-4 
crossing of the Alps I. 262, 289, II. 393, III. 158, 
246-7, 265, 315 
in Cisalpine Gaul III. 317 
battle of Ticinus and crossing of the Po II. 395, 
III. 247, 250-1, 266 
of the Trebia III. 157 
of Trasimene III, 39 
of Cannae and aftermath I. 112, 259, 398, 
II. 205-7, 275, IIE. 8g, ro1, 126-7, 154, 
185-7, 250, 251, 517 
‘march on Rome’ II. 4o1, TE. 252 
in S. Italy II. 573, IT. 113, 255, 256, 267, 268, 
304, 316, 329, 345, 651 
final campaigns and defeat at Zama IT. 575, 
HI. 259, 266, 345 
meeting with Scipio before Zama IIT. 3.45 
alleged meeting with Scipio at Ephesus I. 2g, 
IL. 277, 531, II. 188 
death of I. 84, II. 467, 589, 729, 853, III. 357, 
361-2, 461, 520 
accompanied by historians I. 167 
interviewed by Cincius Alimentus I. 179-80, 
Il. 117, HI. 53-5, 127 
Hanno, cavalry commander at Cannac IIT. 127 
Hanno, cavalry officer in Africa II. 407, 573, 
IIT. 254, 257-8 
Hanno, Hannibal’s deputy in Spain TH. 53 
Hanno, opponent of the Barcids at Carthage 
THI. 244-5, 251, 267, 268 
Hanno, son of Hamilcar II. 407, 573, I. 257-8 
Hasdrubal, Carthaginian admiral in 251 III. 210 
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Hasdrubal, cavalry commander at Cannae III. 127 
Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, Carthaginian commander 
in Spain HI. 211-12, 258, 266, 344 
Hasdrubal, son-in-law of Hamilcar I. 114, 258, 259, 
Il. 97, 389, HI. 243-4 

Hasdrubal Barca, brother of Hannibal II. 227, 327, 
525, 569, II. 211, 253 

Hasdrubal Haedus, Carthaginian ambassador to 
Rome after Zama IIT. 260, 261 

Haverkamp, Sigebert I. 657-9 

Hccataeus of Miletus, historian HI. 101, 269, 554 

Hector I. 827, TH. 511 

Hegesianax of Alexandria Troas (also known as 
Cephalon of Gergis) HI. 164, 455 

Hegesias of Magnesia III. 499 

Hegesippus I. 595 

Helenius Acron I. 500 

Helenus, ‘Trojan prophet III. 660 

Heliogabalus see Elagabalus 

Hellanicus of Lesbos, historian II. 3, HT. 120, 368, 
559 

Helvia, wife of elder Seneca I. 506 

Helvidia Priscilla, wife of Vettius Marcellus III. 610 

Helvidius Priscus, C. (pr. aD 70) I. 536, 551, 
552-3, 573, 575, Il. 1037, 1059, 1063, 
III. 606, 610 

Helvius, M. (pr. 197) Ill. 152, 347-8 

Helvius Cinna, Cn. I. 398 n, 431, 476 

Helymus see Elymus 

Heraclides Ponticus I. 10g, III. 487 

Hercules (Heracles) I. 166, 176, 208, 210, 422, 
I. 39, 169, 249, 279, 373, 705, 759, III. 43, 
44, 73, 74, 160-1, 190, 195, 232, 235, 236, 
245-6, 420, 451-2, 556, 571 

Herdonius, Appius, Sabine adventurer IIT. 76 

HERENNIUS SENECIO, biographer (89) 
1. 536, 574, 575-6, 579, 632, II. 1059, 
1060-3 

Hermippus, literary biographer IT. 805 

Hermocrates, grammarian II. ror, 371 

Hermodorus of Salamis, architect II. 813, III. 502 

Hernicus, eponymous hero Il. 915, HE. 554 

Herod the Great I. 424, 464, III. 524-5, 564 

Herodian I. 79, 608, 609, II. 1109 

Herodotus I. 116, 133, 201, 615, Ul. 151, TI. 124, 
233, 521 

Hersilia, leader of the Sabine women I. 27, II. 367, 
III. 229, 230 

Hesiod I. 154, 223, II. 23, 253, 807, III. 4, 70, 166, 
497 

Hesperus, son or brother of Atlas IIT. 558-9 

Hicro(n) I, king of Syracuse IL. 325, 873, III. 210, 
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Hiero(n), tyrant of Syracuse III. 98 

Hieronymus of Cardia IL. 46 

Hieronymus see Jerome 

Hippocrates, Sicilian tyrant II. 379, 687, TH. 239 

Hirtilius, C., defendant represented by Sisenna 
I. 306, IT. 605 

Hirtius, A. (cos. 43) I. 284, 359, 383, IL. 775, 933, 
III. 529, 539, 540, 543, 566 
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Homer I. 223, 398, I. 253, 807, 809, III. 148-9, 
166, 497-8 

Homullus, adviser to Trajan IT. 1113, HT. 636 

Horace I. 23, 24, 93, 125, 406, 410, 424, 435-8, 440, 
441, 453, 466, HT. 1003, HI. 176, 341, 547, 
598 

scholia I. 410 

Horatii and Curiatii, contest of II. 237 

Horatius, survivor of the above contest, later tried 
for murder HIE. 575 

Horatius Cocles 1. 145, 154, I. 23, IY. 7-8, 115, 
206 

Hormus, freedman of Vespasian II. 1023, 1051, 
Hil. 610, 621 

Hortensia, daughter of Hortensius (cos. 69) TIL. 468 

HORTENSIUS HORTALUS, Q. (cos. 69) (31) 
I. 245-6, 306 n, 307, 309, 385, 407, IT. 349, 
487, 603, 607, 735, 737) 745, 1029, 
III. 467-8 

as historian I. 137, 307-8, 335-0, IT. 493, 

705-7, IH. 100 

Hortensius, LL. (leg. 86-5) TIT. 296 

Hortensius, Q. (pr. 452) (son of cos. 69) I. 309-10, 
338-9, III. 467-8 

Hosidius Geta, Cn. (cos. suff. AD 49) TEL. 614 

Hostilius, Hostus, father of ‘Tullus Hostilius 
III. 198 

Hostilius, ‘Tullus I. 421, I. 307-11, 811, TI. 73, 
200, 201-2, 237, 338, 429, 498, 575 

Hostilius Cato, A. (pr. 207) TI. 585, III. 353, 358 

Hostilius Cato, L.. (pr. 207) IL. 585, HT. 353, 358 

Hostilius Mancinus, C. (cos. 137) L. 297-8, Il. 559, 
III. 225, 306-7, 324, 334-5 

Hyginus, author of Fabulae and De astronomia 
1. 476, 639 

Hyginus, historian and biographer, see Julius 
Hyginus 

Hyperion HI. 233 

Hyperochus of Cumae III. 512 

Hypsicrates, historian IIT. 524-5 

Hyrcanus II, king of Judaea II. 863, IH. 524-5 


Icilius, Sp. (tr. pl. 471) IL. 317 

‘Ignotus’, presumed source of H4 I. 77-8, 607, 
608, 609, 610, TIT. 638, 654 

Ilia see Rhea Silvia 

Indiges, god of the Numicus (? = Aeneas) IT. 253, 
IIL. 69, 165 

Iphigenia IT. 183, HI. 89 

Isidore I. 80; see also indexes of passages (indices 
locorum) 

Isis IY. 841, YL. 516 

Italus, king II. 201, III. 120, 196 

lulus, alternative name for Ascanius (q.v.) I. gg, 
II. 159, 167, 715, IL. 4, 65, 69, 70, 71, 72 

ulus, son of Ascanius II. 19, TI. 3, 4 


Jacoby, Felix 1. 5-7 
Janus IL. 285, 713, g19, HL. 454, 556-8 
Temple of I. 82, 136, 455, 457, II. 307, 
III. 199-200 
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Jason IT. 375 
Jerome, St 1. 48, 64-6, 73-4, 76, 82, 125, 126, 
12Y, 130, 401, 412, 415, 423, 475, 477, 490, 
IIT. 148-9; see also indexes of passages 
(indices locorum) 
John, St, the Evangelist HT. 630 
John of Antioch see Malalas 
John of Salisbury I. 500-1, IIT. 260 
John the Lydian (Johannes Jydus) see J.vdus 
Josephus I. 534, 553-5 passim, 561-5 passim, 631, 
III. 620 
Juba II, king of Maurctania I. 110, Ef. 869, II. 332, 
491, 531, 615 
Jugurtha I. 267—8, 275, 282-3, II. 857, IIL. 292, 336 
Julia, wife of Marius IIT. 455 
Julia, daughter of Augustus HT. 544 
Julia, daughter of Drusus Caesar I. 624 
Julia Agrippina see Agrippina 
Julia Domna I. 598, 601, 6oy, IT. 1125, TIT. 645 
Julia Flavia, daughter of Titus I. 555 
Julia Maesa, sister of Julia Domna HI. 645 
Julii I. gg, 421, TI. 841, I. 4, 69, 70, 71~—2, 515 
Caesares TIT. 455 
Julius Africanus, Sex. I. 595 
Julius Agricola, Cn. (suff! 24D 77) I. 547, Tl. 622 
Julius Caesar, C. (cos. 59): 
biographical/historical accounts of I. 10g, 127, 
128, 355, 363 n, 365, 380-84, 390, 392-3, 
437-44, 622, 638, 647, II. 731, 779, 781, 
783, 785, 791, 96g, 1151, TH. 463, 475, 
484-5 
captured by pirates IT. 961, III. 590 
alleged involvement in Catiline’s conspiracies 
1. 377, 393, IL. 767, 773, 791, 795, 
IIL. 478-9, 481-2, 490, 493 
threatened by Cicero’s bodyguards IL. 763, 
Ill. 476 
first consulship I. 36, I. 819, II. 507-8, 539 
pact with Crassus and Pompey, the ‘lirst 
Triumvirate’ I. 369, 414, 437, 441, IIL. 493 
campaigns in Gaul I. 438, UL. 795, TE. 374, 
493-4, 522, 530 
crosses Rubicon I. 431, 436, 440, HI. 519, 523, 
546 
civil war and victory at Pharsalus I. 437, II. 849, 
861-5, ILI. 519-26 passim, 648 
clemency and granting of pardons I. 335, 362, 
36g, UH. 871, TY. 517 
actions as dictator III. 222 
refusal of diadem HI. 545 
institution of acta diurna L. 49 
reform of calendar I. 123, 661, IIT. 465, 547 
building projects I. 380, 531 
advisers, agents and lieutenants L. 380-1, 383, 
472 
relations with Pompey II. 759, TID. 475 
with Cicero I. 369, 380-1 
with Varro I. 419, 421, 423 
disputed paternity of Ptolemy Caesar I. 381, 458 
n, If. 775 
adoption of C. Octavius I. 454, IL. 891 
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conspiracy against, and assassination I. 34.4, 369, 
408, 451, 454, 460, IL. 785, II. 470, 486 

his will I. 458, U1. 891, WT. 543 

funeral and detfication I. 454, 457, 458, 459 
IT. 881, If. 337, 537-8 

his ghost/shade II. 823, TI. 509, 540, 541 

personal anecdotes and gossip I. 380 n, 382, 
390, II. 779, 791, TL. 476, 484-5, 490-1, 
586 

opinions and sayings of I. 731, UL. 463, 522-3, 
546 

contemporary attacks on I. 133-4, 376, 378, 633, 
647, IL. 701, 767, 791, 805, IH. 455, 463, 
466-8, 494-5 

Commentarit 1. 108, 284, 371, 381, 393, 439, 441, 
461, 588, IL. 775, 867, HI. 271, 296, 528-4 

Anticato 1. 108, 359, 536, 639, UL. 743, ILL. 466, 
467 

judgement of his oratory/ writings by Cicero 
I. 57 

Julius Caesar, I.. (father of cos. go) I. 271, LD. 455 
Julius Caesar, I.. (cos. go) I. 314, 316, 318, TT. 294, 

369, 371-80 passim, 384, 386, 388-91, 397, 


455 

Julius Caesar, I.. (cos. 64) L. 97, 98, gg, 64/, II. 9, 73, 
133, 159, 167, 375, IIL. 69, 71, 74, 237, 279, 
453 

Julius Caesar, Sex. (cos. g1) FE. 319, HL. 392 

Julius Caesar, Sex., Cacsar’s commander in Syria 
IL. 737, I. 464 

Julius Caesar Strabo, C. (aed. cur. go) IT. 455 

Julius Capitolinus, one of six supposed authors of 
the HA I. 74, 78, 607 

Julius Crispus, victim of Septimius Severus III. 647 

Julius Ilorus, orator L. 641 

JULIUS HYGINUS, C.,, historian and biographer 
(63) I. 9, 41-2, 120, 121, 126, 382, 388, 
474-81, 630-1, IL. 805, gob-23, g27, III. 96, 
106, 332, 552-9 

Julius Tullus, C. (cos. 447) II. 689, II. 439 

Julius Laetus, general under Septimius Severus 
II. 1105, 1127, IIE. 634, 647 

Julius Lupus, Ti., practorian prefect I. 555 

Julius Mansuetus, soldier at second Bedriacum 
II. ro4g 

JULIUS MARATHUS, historian or biographer 
(65) I. 127, 334, 455, 454, IL. 925-9, II. 564 

Julius Modestus, grammarian I. 89, 475, II. 555, 
go7, III. 332 

Julius Paris, epitomator of Valerius Maximus 
HI. 337 

Julius Paulus, poct I. 53, 262, II. 103 

Julius Romanus, grammarian IIL. 155, 199 

JULIUS SATURNINUS, historian or biographer 
(68) I. 487, I. 934-5, Ul. 567 

Julius Secundus, C., literary biographer I. 6.4/-2 

Julius Ursus, L. (cos. suff. AD 84) I. 555 

Juni 1. 352, EH. 719 

Bruti I. 367 n, TIL. 459, 511 

JUNIUS ARULENUS RUSTICUS, Q, (cos. suff. 

AD g2) (88) I. 105, 536 
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as biographer IL. 573-4, 575, 579, 584, 632, 
IL. 1058-g 
Junius Brutus Albinus, 1. (pr. 45) TL. 414, 428, 
II. 891, Tl. 540, 543, 566 
Junius Brutus Callaicus, D. (cos. 138) TIT. 502 
Junius Brutus, L. (cos. 509) I. 187-8, II. 131, 
Ill. 60, 204, 459, 597 
Junius Brutus, L. (tr. pl. 493) I. 328, OL. 459 
Junius Brutus, M. (cos. 178) TIT. 350 
Junius Brutus, M. (son of cos. 178) 1. 257 
Junius Brutus, M., accuser of Scaurus IIT. 274 
Junius Brutus, M. (pr. 44) F. 344, 350, 352, 438, 
441, 455, 464, 469, 500, 535, 536, 586, 
IL. 719, 859, 883, 887, 985, IH. 459, 486, 
540, 546, 547, 566 
Ietters of I. 108, 111 
author of historical epitomes I. 59, 245-6, 262, 
642, IL. 349, 387 
author of work on Cato the Younger I. 359, 
II. 879 
subject of history /biography I. 109, 404-5, 
407-9, II. 821-3, 827-4, III. 509-10, 511 
and Cassius, celebrated as liberators I. 438, 441, 
455, 500, 535, 586, IT. 859, 887, 969, 971, 
973, 1081, III. 510, §27, 592, 597 
Junius Congus ‘Gracchanus’, C. I. 8, §1, 135, 242, 
345, Il. 337, 943, III. 170 
Junius (or Aclius) Cordus, fictitious author cited in 
the HA I, 607, 650, If. rros, TI. 633 
Junius Gallio Annacanus, L.. (= Annacus Novatus) 
IL. 505, 506 n, 
Junius Homullus, M. (cos. suff. AD 102) III. 636 
Junius Mauricus I. 573 
Junius Novius Priscus, D. (cos. AD 78) I. 584 
Junius Otho (pr. aD 22) I. 502, IL. 975, 977 
Junius Pera, M. (cos. 245) TIE. 267 
Junius Pullus, L.. (cos. 249) TI. 240, 534 
Junius Silanus ‘Yorquatus, L., victim of Nero I. 5.41, 
586, HH. 1081 
Junius Silanus, C. (cos. AD ro) I. 502 
Junius Silanus, M. (pr. 212) TH. 344 
Junius Silanus, M. (cos. 25) I. 847 
Juno II. 855, III. 112 
Curitis THT. 103 
Lacinia ID. 405, TD. 255 
Lucina (ileithuia) TL. 311, II. 202 
Moneta I. 324, 326, IL. 687, III. 431 
Sospita I. 615, IIIf. 372 
Jupiter (= Zeus) I. 261, II. 165, 285, 331, 391, 557, 
575, III. 70, 71, 200, 272, 483, 539 
Capitoline (Optimus Maximus) II. 529, 577, 777, 
gi5, 1123, III. 75, 198, 203, 282, 310, 320, 
337-8, 448 
Hlicius I. 306-8, IIT. 200-1, 333 
Feretrius I. 133, 345, II. 304, 306-8, 6go, 
HII. 198, 440 
| atiaris III. 102 
Stator IL. 92, 306—8, TID. 35, 197, 340, 502 
‘Tonans II. 306-8 
Justin I. 628 
Justinian I. 88 
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Justus of Tiberias, historian of the Jewish War 
II. 1043-5, III. 620 
Juvenal I. 133, 609, II. 1111, TI. 635 scholia I. 747 
Juventas IT. 311, 727, ILI. 202 
JUVENTIUS MARTIALIS, historian or 
biographer (106) I. 384, 622, I. 17 50~1 


Krause, August I. 659 


Jaberius, military tribune II. 205, 517, III. 121, 
313 

Labienus, Q., renegade leader of Parthian invasion 
I. 472 

LABIENUS, T., orator and historian (62) I. 472-3, 
Il. goo—s, WI. 557 

Lactantius I. 47, 81-2, 13.4, 135; see a/so indexes of 
passages (indices locorum) 

Laelius Herma, grammarian II. 833 

Laelius, C. (cos. 140) L. 244-5, 272 n, IT. 349, 945, 
III. 176, 194, 262-3, 284, 539, 577 

Laelius, C. (cos. 1go0) II. 266, 344 

Lactus see Aemilius Laetus, Julius actus, Maecius 
Laetus 

Lafrenius, 'I., Italian officer in Social War I. 319, 
IIL. 375, 377, 380 

Lamia see Aelius Lamia 

Lamponius, M., Italian officer in Social War I. 318 

Landolfus Sagax III. 330 

Lanoios, eponymous hero of Lanuvium II. 39 

Larcius Licinus (pr. before AD 73), advocate I. 527, 
II. 1015 

Larcius, T. (cos. 501) HI. 239 

Larentia see Acca Larentia 

Lateranus see Plautius Lateranus, Sextius 
Lateranus 

Latinius, ‘I, dreaming peasant (named Annius by 
Macrobius) III. 31, 264 

Latinus, ballet dancer and informer IL. 1113, 
IIL. 635 

Latinus, king of the Aborigines I. 206, II. 25, 
159-65, 253, 299, 1147, III. 15, 58, 65-8 
passim, 112, 165, 196, 453, 454, 558, 657-8 

Lausus, son of Mezentius IL. 133, III. 61 

Lavinia I. 9g, II. 19, 163, 165, 375, 715, IIL. 65, 66, 
68-7o passim, 237, 657 

Lentulus see Cornelius Lentulus 

Leonidas II. 203-5, III. 121, 124, 143, 147, 241 

Lepidus see Aemilius Lepidus, Claudius Lepidus 

Libitina IL. 311, III. 202 

Licinia, Vestal Virgin II. 947, IIT. 579 

Licinn TL. 444 

Calvi I. 320-1, 327 
Crassi I. 355, 490, HI. 579 

Licinius, C. (tr. pl. 493) L. 328, 330, OI. 223, 459 

Licinius, P. (tr. pl. 493) I. 328 

LICINIUS APOLLONIUS, P., historian or 
biographer (35) I. 109, 334, 355, Ul. 732-3 

Licinius Calvus, C. (cos. 364 or 361) I. 320, 327, 
328, TL. 691, HL. 443-4 

Licinius Calvus, P. (cos. tr. 400) I. 327, 329, 330, 
III. 436 
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Licinius Crassus, L. (cos. 95) I. 257, 331, II. 3, 385, 
459, 595, II. 366, 579 
Licinius Crassus, M. (cos. 30) HI. 440, 593 
Licinius Crassus, P. (cos. 97) 1. 318, IL. 951, 
III. 397, 580-1 
Licinius Crassus, P., son of M. Crassus (cos. 70) 
1. 355 
I icinius Crassus Dives Mucianus, P. (cos. 131) 
IL. 455, HI. 283 
Licinius Crassus Dives, M. (cos. 70) I. 108, 109, 
287, 321, 323, 369, 373, 376-7, 378, 393; 
489, Il. 767, 769, 771, 773, 795, 819, 951 
III. 429, 440, 476-7, 478-0, 481-2, 490, 
493, 533, 580-1 
Licinius Crassus Frugi, M. (cos. AD 27) III. 614 
Licinius Geta, C. (cos. 116) I. 329 
Licinius Lucullus, L. (cos. 151) II. 129, 131, 
Ill. 141 
LICINIUS LUCULLUS, L. (cos. 74) (23) I. 283, 
284, 307, 493 n, I. 473, 483, 949, III. 289, 
294, 478, 580 
as historian I, 287, 307-8, 309, 336, 338-9, 
I. 475, 492-3, 607, 761 
Licinius Lucullus, P. (tr. pl. 110) TIL. 336 
Licinius Macer Calvus, C., orator and poct I. 320, 
328, II. 1003, 1071, IIE. 444 
LICINIUS MACER, C. (pr. 68), historian (27) 
I. 320-31, IL. 672-97, IL. 418-49 
life and career I. 320-1 
date of composition of work I. 296, 322, IL. 342 
scope and structure I. 85, 322-3, Il. 423, 
425 
language and style I. 34, 35, 57, 330-1, II. 673, 
TH. 422, 425, 448-9 
pattern of citation I. 41-3, 84, 94, 96 
hbri lintei used by 1. 324, Il. 687-91, III. 52, 
431-43 
other sources used by I. 326-7 
use of, by later writers L 59, 63, 103, 323-4, 
365-6, 494 
political views of I. 307, 321, 328-9, 367, III. 52 
family bias of I. 327-8, 329-30, II. 673, 691, 
TIT. 444 
antiquarian material in I. 51, 325, 326-7, I. 681, 
685, 693 
speeches in I. 331, II. 424 
rationalizing in I. 327, IL. 675, III. 73-4, 418-20, 
421, 427, 430, 660 
Licinius Mucianus, C. (cos. suff. AD 64) I. 539, 543. 
552, 562, 564, 630, 642~3, IL. 1033, III. 449, 
610, 613 
Licinius Murena, I. (cos. 62) HI. 297 
Licinius Nerva, C. (tr. pl. c.111) TIL. 336 
Licinius Stolo, C. (cos. 364 or 361) L. 328, 329, 
IT. 691, WL. 301, 444 
Licinius Sura, L.. (cos. Hf AD 107) I. 589, II. 1115, 
III. 636 
Ligarius, Q, I. 362 
Livia, sister of Iivius Drusus (tr. pl. 91), I. 279 
Livia Drusilla, wife of Augustus I. 503, 511, I. 893, 
TIT. 544, 545 
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Livia Julia, wife of Gaius Caesar and Drusus Caesar 
I. 509 
Livii 1. 327 
Livius Andronicus I. 67, Il. 727, II. 141, 460, 577 
Livius Drusus, M. (tr. pl. g1) 1. 268, 276, 312, 313, 
IIE. 283, 366, 380 
Livius Larensis, P. procurator of Commodus 
IL. 1125, Il. 645 
Livius Salinator, M. (cos. 219) II. 263, 727, HL 174 
Livy: 
dates of birth and death I. 86, 363 
of composition of the history 1. 86, 427, 437, 
448, III. 560 
his readings II. 84 
style I. 9, 1011, 1053 
‘Patavinitas’ I. 443, HI. 10g 
archaism in I. 22, 36 
preface II. 141 
form, content, and structure I. 83, 86, 152, 157, 
158, 172, 253, 289-90, 296, 297, 303, 322, 
364, 439, 483, II. 13 
knowledge of, and use of, earlier historians I. 44, 
59, 62, 83, 84, 85, 86-7, 143, 164, 166, 175, 
189, 224, 238, 261, 291, 296, 303, 323-4, 
327-8, 363, 364, 365, 376, 443, 459 
Hil. 531 
method of handling sources I. 85-6, 261, 
299-300, 302, 323-4, 365, HI. 443-4 
as citing authority I. 17, 38, 39, 40, 42, 44, 82-5, 
143, 147-8, 166, 167, 180, 196-7, 214, 237, 
291, 299, 301, 303, 309, III. 464-5; see also 
indexes of passages (indices locorum) 
archival material in I. 149, 150, 157-8, 303 
antiquarian material in I. 183, 326, 367 
on records for early Roman history I. 264, 289, 
326, Il. 17 
obituaries in TIT. 527, 528 
portrayal of the Fabii I. 176-8, 329 
on Cinna’s domination I. 286, 309 
epitomes of I. 66, 83, 101, 175, 225 N, 495, 578, 
597, HI. 36-7, 532, 604 
cited alongside, or in addition to, fragments of 
lost historical works I. 131, IE. 157, 161, 
163, 241, 269, 331, 341, 381, 569, 593, 611, 
725, 859, 955, 1005, 1011, 1023, 1055, 
II. 66, 67, 177-8, 179, 186 
use of, by later authors I. 49, 52, 66, 71, 81, 93, 
101, 103, 106—7, 112, 115, 116, 118, 127, 
134, 150, 384, 480, 495, 506, 510, 52y, II. 9, 
Ill. 532, 604 
Lollius, M. (cos. 21) TIT. 593 
Lucan I. 125, 428, 444, If. 467, 519 scholia I. 777, 
428 
LUCCEIUS, L. (pr. 67), historian (30) I. 54, 56, 
335-7, 442, IL 702-5, I. 451-2 
Lucilius, C. I. 60, 67, 257, 275, II. 349, 729, 1003, 
Ill. 284, 461 
Lucilius Bassus, Sex. (ad/. pr. AD 69) I. 534 
Lucius Caesar I. 452, 504 
Lucoris, god of the asylum IE. 299, III. 197 
Lucretia, wife of Numa IT. 201 
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Lucretia, wife of Tarquinius Collatinus IIT. 25, 30, 
205-6 

Lucretius I. 93, Il. 1003 

Lucullus see Licinius Lucullus, Terentius Varro 
Lucullus 

Lucumo of Clusium III. 77-8 

Luna (goddess) I. 285 

Lusius Quietus (cos. aD 117) IL. 1087, II. 626-7 

LUTATIUS (Daphnis?), histortan (32) 1. 11, 96, 
97; 121, 135, 273, 34/-3, 400, II. 708-17, 
III. 71, 368, 453-6 

Lutatius Catulus, C. (cos. 242) IIT. 125, 126, 245 

LUTATIUS CATULUS, Q. (cos. 102), author of 
memoirs (19) I. 29, §7, 60, 109, 277-3, 283, 
370 n, II. 440-5, 479, 481, 709, HI. 275-6, 
292, 293, 295, 368 

Lutatius Catulus, Q. (cos. 78) II. 9§5, III. 295, 583 

Lycophron, poet III. 15, 44, 112, 117, 368, 657 

Lycurgus II. 187, 231, Il. 97 

Lydus I, 88—g, 126, 135; see a/so indexes of passages 
(indices locorum) 

Lysanias, father of Archagathus II. 263, III. 174 

Lysias HY. 133 


Macellus, M’., notorious criminal III. 131-2 

Macrinus, emperor I. 78, 603, 606, 607, HI. 651 

Macro see Sutorius Macro 

Macrobius I. 39, 40, 42-3, 89—-go, 119-20, 123, 143, 
188, 229, 403; see also indexes of passages 
(indices locorum) 

Maccenas, C. I. 452, 455, 457, 488, 643-4, IL. 875, 
879, 883, III. 535, 539, 544 

Maecilius, L. (tr. pl. 471) IL 317 

Macecius Laetus, Q., praetorian prefect III. 647 

Maelius, Sp., demagogue I. 181, II. 115, 319, 
Ill. 51-2, 436-8 

Magius, Decius, Capuan leader III. 316 

Magius, Minatus I. 340, II. 707, III. 290, 403, 407 

Mago, brother of Hannibal II. 327, 395, 569, 
TI. 211-12, 251, 254, 266 

Mago, Carthaginian commander at New Carthage 
II. 571, Il. 344 

Mago, cavalry commander at Cannae III. 127 

Maharbal, cavalry commander at Cannae I. 259, 
IL. 205-7, III. 127 

Maiesta (Maia), wife of Vulcan II. 333, III. 219 

Malalas L. 53, go—7, 528-9; see also indexes of 
passages (indices locorum) 

Malemnius, legendary Sallentine king II. 1119, 
III. 640-1 

Mallius, I.., mountaineer HI. 153 

Mallius (wrongly Manlius) Maximus, Cn. (cos. 105) 
Il. 595, Il. 365 

Mamercus, son of Numa III. 201, 238 

Mamilii I. 388 

Mamilius, L., of Tusculum I. 207, Ul. 173, UI. 76 

Mamilius, Octav(i)us, of Tusculum III. 202 

Manetho I. 174 

Manilius, C. (tr. pl. 66) TI. 479 

Mianilius, M’. (cos. 149) L. 153, 257 

Manius Fgerius see Egerius 
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Manius, agent of Antony II. 887 

Manlius, A., legate of Marius in Africa II. gq, 
Ill. 579 

Manlius Capitolinus, A. (cos. tr. 389) II. 261, 369, 
Ill. 172 

Manlius Capitolinus, M. (cos. or cos. tr. 434) II. 567, 
753, Ul. 438-9 

Manlius Capitolinus, M. (cos. 392) I. 366 n, 399, 
420, II. 499, 811, 841, HI. 301, 309, 310, 
499, 514 

Manlius ‘Torquatus, A. (cos. 244) III. 199 

Manlius ‘Torquatus, 1. (cos. 65) TIT. 478, 493 

Manlius Torquatus, ‘I’ (cos. 347) L. 291, IL. 499, 
sor, IIL. 301, 443 

Manhius ‘Torquatus, ‘I. (cos. 235) III. 199, 249 

Manhius Vulso, Cn. (cos. 189) I. 239, I. 329, 595, 
IIT. 213, 321, 323, 352, 358 

Manlius Vulso, I.. (cos. 250) IIL. 473 

Marcella, wife of Agrippa IL. 452 

Marcellus see Claudius Marcellus 

Marcia, wife of Cato the Younger II. 743, 745, 
1027, 1029, III. 467-8 

Marcia, daughter of Cremutius Cordus I. 499-500, 
If. 967, 969 

Marcia, first wife of Septimius Severus IL, 1101 

Marcii HI. 201, 234, 238, 271 

Marcius, Ancus I. 147, 254, IL. 169, 307, 377, 685, 
945, Ill. 25, 73, 74, 75, 113, 146, 201, 202, 
234, 237, 238, 337, 575 

Marcius, [.. (tr. mil. 211) IE. 277, 327, 525, 569, 
If]. 187-8, 211-12, 318, 343 

Marcius, M. (monetal. c.134) TI. 336 

Marcius Censorinus, 1. (monetal. c.86) U1. 234 

Marcius Coriolanus, Cn., legendary renegade 
I, 262, 536, II. 93, 727, Ill. 10-11, 33, 206, 
263, 370, 459-60 

Marcius Figulus, C. (cos. 162) TIL. 364 

Marcius Hortalus, M., grandson of Hortensius 
(cos. 69) TTI. 468 

Marcius Philippus, I. (cos. 281) HL. 261, HI. 172 

Marcius Philippus, 1. (cos. 91) TIL. 366, 531 

Marcius Philippus, I.. (cos. 56) IL. 745, 1029, 
III. 468 

Marcius Philippus, Q. (cos. 186) HII. 364 

Marcius Ralla, M. (pr. 204) IIT. 336 

Marcius Rex, Q (pr. 144) II. 947, IID. 234, 
578 

Marcius Rex, Q. (cos. 118) IIL. 337 

Marcius Rutilus Censorinus, C. (cos. 310) III. 234 

Marcius Septimus, J.. (/eg. 206) IIT. 254 

Marcus Aurclius, emperor I. 69, 76, 77, 573, 605, 
606, 607, 616, II. 1107, 111g, 1121, 1133, 
TIL. 640-3, 649, 651 

Mariamme, granddaughter of Hyrcanus III. 525 

Marians (followers of Marius) I. 291, 309, 319, 
III. 286, 297, 327 

Marius Celsus, A. (cos. suff. AD 69) I. 543 

Marius Gratidianus, M. (pr. ¢.85) I. 272, III. 416 

MARIUS MAXIMUS, biographer (101) I. 11 n, 
38 n, 40, 41, 77-9, 80, 599, 601, 602-11, 
Hl. 1706-27, UT. 634, 635-47, 654 
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Marius Maximus Perpetuus Aurelianus, I.. (cos. 
suff. AD 198 or gg), possibly the 
biographer L. 603-4, 607 n 

Marius Victorinus I. g/; see adso indexes of passages 
(indices locorum) 

Marius, C. (cos. 107): 

early carecr I. 275 
military command against Jugurtha I. 278, 282, 
II. 949 
against the Cimbri and ‘Teutones I. 271-2, 
283, IT. 443, 479, 481, IIT. 275, 292, 365 
in Social War I. 316, 318, 319, 430, II. 373-8 
passim, 383, 387, 399 
role in suppression of Saturninus and Glaucia 
Il. 435 
dispute with Sulla over the Mithridatic 
command J. 283, II. 485, II. 295-6 
flight and return to a seventh consulship I. 272, 
283, IT. 541, 665, 951, WL. 327, 414, 416 
last days and death I. 332, Il. 699, III. 326, 450 
relations with Sulla I. 282, I. 479, 485, III. 292, 
295-6 
with Scaurus I. 268, IE. 435 
with Catulus I. 271-3, II. 443, 481, IL. 275, 
293, 455 
with Rutilius Rufus If. 469, TH. 287 
hostility towards, in historians I. 273, 278, 
Il. 443, II. 287, 292-3, 450, 582 
possible biography of I. 381-2, IIT. 484 
self-presentation as simple countryman I. 562 
anecdotes about II. 779, III. 139, 484 

Marius, C. (cos. 82) I. 319, 492, II. 489, 543, 953, 
III. 298, 327, 413, 414, 581-2 

Mars IL. 49-51, 65, 73, 101, 359, 675, 683, 715, 
IIT. 16, 45, 86, 228, 331, 418, 420, 427, 430, 
569, 660 

temple in Circus Flaminius IT. 813 

Marsyas II. 373, HI. 234-5 

Martial I. 632, UI. 635 

Mas(s)inissa, king of Numidia I. 637, III. 258, 259, 
266, 267, 321, 577 

Mastarna I. 512 n, 513, HI. 10, 46-7, 339 

Masurius Sabinus II. 555, 947, III. 331 

Matius, C., friend of Caesar II. 775 

Matius, Cn., poet III. 60 

Medea II. 375, III. 236 

Megales the Phrygian II. 373, III. 235 

Mela see Pomponius Mela 

Melampus, mythical hero III. 111 

Melissus, C., freedman of Maecenas II. 709 

Melito of Sardis I. 595, TI. 630 

Memmii I. 421, 422 

Memmius, C. (pr. 104) I. 274, IIL 138 

Memmius, I.., father-in-law of C. Scribonius Curio 
(cos. 76) I. 317, IL. 625, ILE. 380 

Memnon, legendary king of Ethiopia I. 973, 

III. 593 

Menas (‘Menodorus’ in Appian) I. 464, II. 895, 
8yy, TIT. 545, 548-9 

Menecrates of Xanthus HI. 368, 455 

Mercury/Hermes II. 371, Ii. 232 
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Messalla see Valerius Messalla, Vipstanus Messalla 

Messallina see Valeria Messallina 

Messapius, eponymous hero IT. 697 

Mestrius Florus, 1. (cos. suff. ¢.aD 73) I. 105 

Metabus, legendary king of Privernum IT. 201, 
III. 118-19 

Metallis/ Megallis, wife of Damophilus of Enna 
III. 226 

Metella see Caecilia Metella 

Metelli see Caecilit Metelli 

Metellus see Caccilius Metellus 

Metilius Rufus, student of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus I. 61 

Mettius Carus, delator under Domitian I. 575, 
II. 1063 

Mettius, Sthennius, Oscan magistrate IL. 937, 
IIE. 56y 

Mezentius, king of Cacre L. 205-6, Hf. 133, 159-65, 
III. 61, 65, 70, 119 

Midas, king of Phrygia IID. 333 

Milo(n) of Croton IL. 813, WL. 501-2 

Milo see Annius Milo 

Miltiades I. 400 

Minerva I, 285, IL. 841, I. 192, 514-15, 540, 
576 

Minos, king of Crete II. 231 

Minucius, C. (monetal. 135) IT. 437 

Minucius Augurinus, C. (tr. p/.187 or 194) HII. 354, 
356, 358 

Minucius Augurinus, J... (cos. 458) IL. 115, 319, 
III. 52, 436-7 

Minucius Augurinus, ‘Ti. (cos. 305) II. 321 

Minucius Augurinus, ‘T'1. (monetal. 13.4) TL. 437 

Minucius l’elix E. 81-2, g/—-2, 134, 135, 631; see also 
indexes of passages (¢ndices locorum) 

Minucius Rufus (mag. eq. 217) TIT. 248 

Minucius Thermus, Q. (cos. 193) I. 193, HI. 81, 
321, 345 

Mithridates VI :upator, king of Pontus I. 279, 283, 
285, 287, 308, IL. 487, II. 145, 286, 289, 
296, 297, 299, 326, 413, 417 

Mithridates of Pergamum, ally of Caesar IIT. 524 

Modestus see Julius Modestus 

Montanus see Curtius Montanus 

Morges, king TTI. 161 

Mucianus see Licinius Mucianus, Licinius Crassus 
Dives Mucianus 

Mucius Orestinus, Q. (tr. pl. 64) IL. 957 

Mucius Scaevola, would-be assassin of Porsenna 
III. 170, 173 

Mucius Scaevola, P. (cos. 133) E. 144, 148, 151-2, 
153, 155, 156, 158, 253, 257, 279, IIL. 3 

Mucius Scaevola, Q. (cos. 117) TL. 3.49 

Mucius Scaevola, Q. (cos. 95) I. 278-9, 280, II. 459, 
461 

Mummius, I. (pr. 177) IIL. 353 

Mummius, Q. (tr. pl. 187) TIT. 353 

Mummius Achaicus, J.. (cos. 146) I. 59, 357, 
Tl. 735, III. 213, 322, 464 

Munatius Plancus, I, (cos. 42) I. 432, 443, TI. 586 

MUNATIUS RUFUS, historian or biographer 
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(37) L. 109, 112, 334, 359-00, 408 n, 
Il. 735-45, 1025, Ill. 466-8, 494 
Musonius Rufus, C. I. 445 
Muttines, Libyo-Phoenician cavalry commander 
Il. 533, II. 321, 339 


Naevius, Cn. I. 8, 59, 67, 167, 222, I. 571, 727, 
III. 9, 20, 21, 22, 69, 460 

Naevius, M. (tr. pl. 184) IL 585, TI. 355-7 

Naevius Matho, Q. (pr. 184) II. 587, HI. 359 

Natalis see Antonius Natalis, Caecilius Natalis 

Nautes, priest of Athena Polias IT. 841, HT. 514 

Nautii I. 388, 422, TI. 841, TH. 514-15, 660 

Navius, Attus IT. 236 

Neptune II. 405, U1. 256 altars of II. 513 Basilica of 
I. 451 

Neria/Nerio, wife of Mars II. 367, IIL. 230 

Nero, emperor I. 118, 126, 452, 510, 515, 516, 530, 
533, 535s 543, 546~7, 551, 558-9, 570, 571, 
582-3, 632, IT. 997, 999, 1019, 1033, 1039, 
1041, 1057, 1073, 1123, III. 602, 609, 610, 
612, 617-19, 622, 630, 645 

Nero Caesar, son of Germanicus IIE. 595 

Nerva, emperor I. 84, 587, 605, 606, II. 1069, 
III. 635 

Nestor, homeric hero HI. 117 

Nicias, friend of Pyrrhus II. 517 

Nicolaus of Damascus I. 444 n, 458, 460, 493 n, 
II. 475, TL. 524 

Nicomachus Flavianus, Virius I. 89, 500 

Nicomedes IV Philopator, king of Bithynia I. 283, 
382, IIL. 413 

Nicostrate see Carmentis 

Nigidius ligulus, P. (pr. 58) L. 375, If. 769, IIT. 478 

Nigrinus see Avidius Nigrinus 

Ninus, legendary king of Assyria IL. 1145, HI. 629 

Nonius Marcellus I. 12, 33, 36, 39, 42-3, 92-6, 
310-11; see also indexes of passages (indives 
locorum) 

manuscripts I. g5 

Norbanus, C. (cos. 83) I. 489, HI. 100, 2y8 

Novius Maximus, correspondent of Pliny I. 583, 
584, II. 1073 

Novius Priscus see Junius Novius Priscus 

Numa see Pompilius 

Numitor I. 614, IE. 49-51, 55-63, 65-71, 553, 975, 
685, 751, 1153, III. 16, 18, rg, 20, 330-1, 
418-19, 427, 469, 660 

Numitorius, I. (tr. pl. 471) IL. 317 


Obsequens I. 83, 150 

Oclatinius Adventus, M. (cos. AD 218) I. 12210 

Ocrisia/Ocresia, mother of Servius Tullius IL. 27, 
III. y, 338 

Octavia, sister of Augustus TI. 4.40 

Octavian see Augustus 

Octavius, C. (pr. 61) I. 891, UT. 468, 543 

Octavius, Cn. (pr. 205) II. 403, 573, HI. 257, 258 

Octavius, Cn. (cos. 76) IL. 955 

Octavius, Cn. (cos. 87) TID. 414 

Octavius, M. (tr. pl. 133) TI. 204 
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OCTAVIUS, M., historian (107) I. 96, 97, 623, 644 
Il. 1152-3, UI. 419-20, 660-7 

Octavius Herennius/Hersennius, antiquarian 
I. 623 

Octavius Lampadio, C., grammarian I. 222, 623 

Octavius Musa, victim of triumviral confiscations 
I. 623, 644 

OCTAVIUS RUSO, historian (48) I. 406, 623, 
Il. 824-5 

Octavius Teucer, grammarian I. 623 

OCTAVIUS TITINIUS CAPITO, Cn., 
biographer (95) I. 534, 574, 586, 645, 
II. 1078-81 

Odysseus see Ulysses 

Oenotrius, eponymous hero II. 697 

Ofilius, A., jurist I. 362 

Ofonius Tigellinus, praetorian prefect II. 1057, 
Ill. 618, 623 

Olus of Vulci (? = Aulus Vibenna) II. 103, 597, 
LL. 46, 366 

Olympiodorus, historian IIT. 650 

Onesimus of Cyprus (or Sparta) I. 78 n, 607 n, 650 

Opimia, Vestal Virgin III. 176 

Opimius, Q. (cos. 154) III. 648 

Opimius, Q. (cos. 121) IIE. 370, 607 

OPPIUS, Q,, historian or biographer (40) I. 37, 
42-3, 103, 109, 127, 332, 350-2, 383, 
Il. 774-87, I. 475, 483-5 

Orestes IT. 183, III. 89, 92, 162 

Orosius I. 83, 87, 101, 175, 286, 459, HT. 351, 544; 
see also indexes of passages (1ndices locorum) 

Ostorius Scapula, M. (cos. suff. AD 59) I. 630 

Otacilii L. 333, TL. 388, 583 

Otacilius (leg. go) TI. 631, 953, TI. 388, 583 

OTACILIUS PITHOLAUS, M’., historian (29) 
I. 333-4, 342 n, I. 7o0—1, III. 388 

Otho, emperor I. 544, §47, 551-2, 556, 585, 641, 
II. 1041, IIL. 610, 618-19 

Ovid I. 309-10, 466, 475, II. go7, HL. 490-1, 550, 
555, 557-8 

Oxyntas, son of Jugurtha IIT. 374-5 


Paccia Marciana, first wife of Septimius Severus 
I. 601 

Paciaecus see Vibius Paciaccus 

Paconius, M., victim of ‘Tiberius II. ro11, TH. 606 

Paconius Agrippinus, Q., Stoic philosopher and son 
of the above HI. 606 

Pacorus, king of Armenia Major II. 1137, OI. 652 

Pacuvius HT. 275 

Palamedes II. ror, 119, 371, 373, UI. 43, 232 

Palfurius Sura, de/ator under Domitian I. 650, 
Il. 1113, HI. 635 

Palla, mother of Valerius Messalla Corvinus I. 464 

Palma see Cornelius Palma 

Pammenes, astrologer I. 630 

Pan IE. 751, QI. 57, 185 

Panaetius I. 257, 279, 280, II. 349, 459 

Pansa see Vibius Pansa 

Papirii TIL. 432 

Papirius Carbo, Cn. (cos. 113) HT. 283 
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Papirius Carbo, Cn. (cos. 85) IED. 415 

Papirius Crassus, I.. (cos. 330) III. 305 

Papirius Cursor, L. (cos. 326) I. 177, H. 93, 
HII. 33-4, 308, 444-5, 471 

Papirius Cursor, L. (cos. 293) IT. 693, 755, II. 209, 
446 

Papirius Maso, C. (cos. 231) TI. 325, HI. 211 

Papirius Mugillanus, I.. (cos. 427) III. 442 

Papirius Mugillanus, I.. (cos. suff. 444) IIT. 432, 433 

Papirius Paetus, [.., friend and correspondent of 
Cicero IIL. 432-3 

Papius Mutilus, C., Italian commander in Social 
War I. 318-9, II. 649, TIL. 374, 380, 387, 
389, 391, 399, 404, 410 

Paris, actor and courtier of Nero II. 1019, 1039, 
III. 609 

Parmeno, admiral in civil war I, 428, IL. 849, 
Ill. 519 

Parthenope, siren II. 713, U1. 454 

Passienus Crispus, C. (cos.suff. AD 27) I. 125, 515 

Pater Indiges see Indiges 

Paternus, military writer IL. 243 

Paulus Diaconus (Paul the Deacon) I. 67, 68; see 
also Festus 

Pausanias of Antioch, Greek historian III. 629 

Peducaeus, Sex. (tr. pl. 113) HL. 579 

Pelops (“Eburnus’) I. 285, IL. 117, 192-3 

Perdiccas, legendary huntsman II. y61, II. 590 

Perdix, nephew of Daedalus III. 590 

Pericles II. 725, OL. 459 

Perperna, C. (pr. by gt) L. 318, ITT. 386 

Perseus, king of Macedon I. 185, 199-200, 201, 
637, IL. 211, 591, IIL. 133-5, 322, 364, 
365; see also subject index, s.v. War, Third 
Macedonian 

Perscus, mythical hero II. 1091, HI. 629 

Persius, C. learned friend of Cicero I. 349 

Persius, satirist I. 125, 523, II. 1011 

Pertinax, emperor I. 598, 605, 606, 609, HH. 1103, 
1107, 1121, 1123-5, ITI. 643 

Pescennius Festus, writer L. 644 

Pescennius Niger, imperial pretender I. 77, 598, 
603, 644, I. 1103, 1105, 110g, 1127, 
III. 633, 645-6 

Peter, Hermann I. 4-7 

Petillius, L., scribe IL. 178 

Petillius, Q. (tr. pl. 187) IL. 585, III. 353-6 

Petillius Spurinus, Q. (cos. 176) II. 267, 585, 
Hil. 178, 315, 334 

Petreius, M. (pr. ¢.64) I. 414 

Peucetius, eponymous hero IT. 697 

Phalaris, Sicilian tyrant IE. 88 

Pherecydes, Greek historian II. 3 

Phidon of Argos II. 373, III. 233 

Philinus of Acragas, Greek historian I. 114, 167, 
I. 37, HI. 35~6, 244, 311 

Philip UH, king of Macedon I. 420 

Philip V, king of Macedon I. 291, 627, 636, IL. 343. 
529, 5755 5775 599, 1145, 1159, IL. 154, 
319, 346, 347, 656 

Philip, emperor I. 614, ITE. 654 
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Philippus see Marcius Philippus 
Philippus, Carthaginian lover of I.. Flamininus 
III. 360 
Philistus, Greek historian II. 149 
Philoctetes, Homeric hero H. 195, 417, IIL. 112, 
267 
Philologus, freedman of Q, Cicero III. 507 
Philopoemen, Achaean general IL. 467, II. 357 
Phlegon of Tralles I. 5gi, IL. 1085 
Phocion, Athenian statesman I. 536 
Phraataces, king of Parthia III. 600 
Phylarchus, Greek historian I. 365 
Phyllis, legendary Thracian princess IL. 973, 
IIL. 593 
Pictor see Fabius Pictor 
Picumnus, deity II. 220 
Picus II. 557, 1091, III. 58, 333, 629 
Pilumnus, deity, and grandfather of Turnus II. 335, 
II. 220 
Pinarii II. 201, 238, 271, 515, 571 
Pinarius Natta, prosecutor of Cremutius Cordus 
I. 498, IT. 969 
Pinus, son of Numa III. 201, 238 
Pisistratus II, 725, III. 459 
PISO, C., historian (28) I. 11 n, 112, 235, 332, 
II. 698-9, IIE. 50 
Piso, L. Calpurnius see Calpurnius Piso 
Pisus, king of the Celts UI. 117 
Plato L. gt, 133, 349, 583, HL. 114, 176, 232 
Plautianus see Fulvius Plautianus 
Plautius Hypsaeus P. (pr. by 55) I. 356 
Plautius Lateranus, conspirator against Nero 
II. 1021 
Plautius Silvanus, M. (tr. pl. 89) III. 406 
Plautius Venox, L. (cos. 330) ILI. 305 
Plautus I. 23, 93, 97, 169, 310, If. 249, 387, 727, 
1071, II. 87, 460 
Pleminius, Q. (leg. 205) TE. g25. HI. 254, 256, 336, 
349, 560-1 
PLINY the Elder, historian (80) I. 525-34, 
Il. ror2—23, Il. 607-10 
life and career I. 526-8, II. 1015 
working methods I. 102-3, I. 1013-15 
Bella Germaniae I. 519, 529-32, 542, 543, 
II. 1015, 1017-19, III. 607-9 
scope and structure IL. 530 
use of as a source by later historians I. 531, 542 
A fine Aufidi Bassi 1. 506, 520, 532-4, 559-60, 
567, II. 1015, 1019-23, IL. 609-10 
date of composition of FE. 532, 570 
scope and structure L. 532 
use of as a source by later historians I. 127, 
131, 520, 534, 543, 548, 555-7 passim 
biography of Pomponius Secundus I. 529, 579, 
IL. 1017, II. 607 
Natural History 1. 102, 122-3, 133, 135, 207, 
396, 397, 493, 500, 564-5, HII. 101-2 
manuscript tradition of I. 105 
on Piso I. 104, 237-9 
as citing authority I. 39, 40, 42-3, 102-5, 164, 
213, 215, 221-2, 254-5, 298, 301, 367, 386, 
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387-8, 418, 444, 491, 523, 629-30, 637-8, 
Ill. 101-2; see also indexes of passages 
(indices locorum) 
Pliny the Younger I. 56 n, 102, 125, 133, 309-10, 
526, 527, 528, 530, 533, 534, 569, 573, 
574, 575 579-80, 581, 584, 586, 632, 645, 
IIL. 133, 631; see also indexes of passages 
(indices locorum) 
Plistinus, brother of Faustulus IIT. 421 
Plotina, wife of Trajan I. 609, UH. 1115, UT. 637, 638 
Plotius Gallus, 1.., rhetorician L. 333 
Plotius, A. (/eg. go) I. 319 
Plutarch I. 46, 89, 127, 133, 202, 380, 393, 424-5, 
468, 470-1, 534 
as citing authority I. 39, 42, 105-73, 174, 215, 
273, 284-5, 286, 321, 358-60, 373, 374, 375; 
379, 382, 403, 404-5, 407-8, 439-40, 536, 
555-8 passim, 572, 637, Il. 17-18, 42, 178, 
179, 360; see also indexes of passages (indices 
locorum) 
Polites, son of Priam II. 195, Tl. 113 
Pollio see Asinius Pollio, Claudius Pollio, Trebellius 
Pollio 
Polybius: 
scope, content, and structure of his history 
I. 113, 170, 172, 200, 202, 207, 216, 276, 
308, I. 703, III. 104, 346 
aims I. 124, 276 
sources I. 113-14, 178, 180, 189, 226, IIL. 35-6, 
375 38, 48, 53-4 78, 126 
criticisms of earlier historians 1. 113, 186, 189, 
209, 216, 261, Il. 37, 127, Ul. 35, 38, 59, 
245, 452 
on ‘pragmatic’ history I. 187, 190, 248, 276, 
Ill. 278 
on ‘universal’ history I. 342 
on Hellenism at Rome I. 186, 195 
on Italian manpower I. 175-6, 212, III. 37-8 
on the study of foundattons I. 209 
on Gaul III. 79-80, 106, 110 
on date of foundation of Rome I. 149 n, 153, 
Il. 13, IIL. 6, 455 
on synchronisms III. 48 
on Hannibal’s troop numbers III. 53 
on the Roman constitution I. 172, HE 151, 158 
on Carthage HI. 158 
and Cato I. 114, IL. 125-6, 158 
use of, by later writers I. 46, 55, 59, 85~7, 106, 
261, 300, 323, 365, IL. 12g, 735, III. 188, 
247, 319, 321, 322, 343-53 passim, 361, 364, 
395, 417 
cited alongside, or in addition to, fragments of 
lost historians II. 275, 467, 527, 533, 579, 
585, 729, 853, HII. 186, 286, 357 
as citing authority I. 173-14, 180-1, 186; see also 
indexes of passages (indices locorum) 
Polyclitus, freedman of Nero I. 547 
Pompeia Paullina, wife of Seneca II. 1057 
Pompcii (family of Pompey) I. 333-4 
Pompeius, Q. (cos. 141) II. 463, 537, HI. 284, 324, 
334 
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Pompetus, Sex., brother of Pompeius Strabo 
III. 383 
Pompeius, Sex. (cos. desig. 35) I. 356, 357, 423, 
431, 449, 451, 455, 464, IL. 895, 899, 971, 
TH. 487, 530, 535, 544, 548-9, 593 
Pompetus Macer, Cn. IL. 759 
Pompeius Magnus, Cn. (Pompey the Great) 
(cos. 70): 
biographical/historical accounts of I. 10g, 188, 
372, 382, 419, IL. 467, 7or, 839, III. 286 
further education of I. 333-4 
command against Sertorius I. 87, 413, II. 869, 
III. 531-2 
against the pirates I. 306, 414, 540, II. 609 
against Mithridates I. 414, III. 286 
in the civil war against Caesar I. 335, IJ. 897 
triumphs of I. 646 
pact with Caesar and Crassus (the ‘First 
Triumvirate’) I. 287, 369, 383, 437, 
IH. 493 
supporters of, in civil war I. 334, 335, 354, 356, 
358, 369, 414, 423, 472, 648, IIT. 479, 516 
enemies of I. 385, II. 779 
relations with Sulla II. 473 
with Caesar IL. 759, 819, II. 475, 507 
with Cicero I. 369, 372~3, 378, I. 883, 
Til. 539 
with Varro I. 414 
death of I. 436, 441, 446, IIL. 510, 547 
alleged cruelty of II. 779, HI. 484 
defence of Milo II. 817, IIE. 505 
Livy’s praise of I. 498, II. 859 
Theatre of IL 967 
Pompeius Paullinus (cos. suff. ? ¢.AD 53) I. 527 
POMPEIUS PLANTA, historian (94) I. 584-5, 
II. 1074-7, Ill. 624 
Pompeius Rufus, Q. (cos. 88) I. 317, Il. 295 
POMPEIUS SATURNINUS, historian (92) 
I. 587, II. 1070~-1 
Pompetus Strabo, Cn. (cos. 89), father of Pompey 
the Great I. 316, 317 n, 318-19, 334, 369, 
II. 467, 665, 701, Ill. 284, 285-6, 291, 295, 
375-84 passim, 386, 388-92 passim, 394, 
396, 402-8 passim, 410, 411, 414 
Pompetus Trogus I. 445 n, 450, 479, 628 
Pompey see Pompeius Magnus 
Pompilia, daughter of Numa III. 201, 234, 238 
Pompilius, Numa: 
date of II. 425, HE. 180, 271 
allegedly taught by Pythagoras I. 153, 343, IL. 17, 
58y, Ill. 179, 271, 362 
religious institutions and festivals founded by 
I. 255, II. 335, 377, 555, Ill. 197, 220, 237, 
332-3 
rules for sacrifices established by I. 223, IT. 225, 
257, HI. 168-9 
Jupiter tricked by I. 48, 302, IL. 557, III. 332 
thunderbolts procured by IT. 307, 309, 311, 
IIT. 200-1 
supposed books of I. 16 n, 44, 223, 291, 301, 
H. 267, 309, 339, 559, 589, III. 176, 177-80, 
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201, 223, 315, 334, 362-3; see also subject 
index, s.v. books 
intercalation introduced by II. 259, 337, 587, 
IIL. 170, 333 
gates of Janus closed by HII. 199 
quaestors appointed by IL. 943 
death of IT. 307, III. 201 
alleged descendants of I. 237, 252 n, II. 377, 
111g, ITE. 201, 234, 238, 271, 640-1 
Pompo(n), son of Numa III. 201, 238 
Pomponia, mother of Scipio Africanus III. 483 
Pomponii III. 201, 238, 271 
Pomponius (jurist) I. 362 
Pomponius, Cn. (tr. pl. go) L. 317, IL. 655, II. 408 
Pomponius, ‘I: of Veii, businessman III. 78 
POMPONIUS ATTICUS, 'T. (33) I. 58-9, 181, 
245-6, 307, 370, 378, 384, 478 n, II. 799, 
801, UI. 464, 506~7 
as historian I. 59, 60, 344-33, 357, 397, 371-2, 
388, 419-20, 429, 493, IL. 715-29, HII. 33, 
162, 163, 164, 443, 457-62, 
Pomponius Mela I. 122-3, 396, 630-1, III. 265 
Pomponius Porphyrio, scholiast on Horace L. 146 
Pomponius (Rufus?), M., friend of C. Gracchus 
Il. 345, Ill. 225 
Pomponius Secundus, P. ?Calvisius (cos. suff. AD 
44) I. 527, 529, 532, §79, IL. 1017, II. 607 
Pomptius, Marus (Maras Pompties), meddix of 
Messana III. 569 
Pontius Cominius see Cominius 
Pontius, Ga(v)ius, Samnite leader at Caudine orks 
IL. 505-7, III. 306-8 
Pontius, Herennius, father of the above III. 306 
Pontius, [.., adherent of Sulla I. 489, TH. 298 
Pop(p)acdius Silo, Q., Marsian commander in 
Social War I. 318, I. 653, III. 386, 387, 407 
Popillia, mother of Q. Lutatius Catulus I. 271 
Popillius, one of Cicero’s assassins II. 979, TT. 507, 
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Popillius aenas, C. (cos. 172) III. 213, 217 

Popillius Laenas, M. (cos. 359) III. 500 

Popillius Laenas, M. (cos. 173) II. 331, TD. 355 

Popillius Laenas, P. (cos. 132) TE. 11 

Poplicola see Gellius Poplicola 

Popma, Ausonius van I. 654—5 

Poppaca Sabina, wife of Nero II. 1057, III. 618 

Porcia, daughter of Cato and wife of (1) Bibulus, (2) 
Brutus I. 407-8, I. 745, 827-9, 1029, 
Til. 511 

Porcia, sister of Cato and wife of L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus I. 419 

Porcius Cato, C. (tr. pl. 56) 1. 431, 492, IL. g41, 
Hil. 571-2 

Porcius Cato, 1. (cos. 89) L. 314, 319, TIL. 382-3, 
392, 398, 413 

PORCIUS CATO, M. (Cato the Elder, ‘the 
Censor’) (cos. 195) (5): 

life and career of, in general I. 192-3, 1. 273, 
365, 589 
military record of I. 192-3, 214-5, I. 233-5, 

III. 80, 81, 100, 135, 151-2, 153 
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censorship of I. 192, HII. 80, 81-2, 189-go, 
359-60 
attitude to the Greeks and Hellenism I. 186, 
1y4-5, IL. 127-0, 273, HI 60 
historical work, the Ovigines, in general I. 
191-218, IL. 134-242, WE. 63-159 
date of composition of I. 196-8, IT. 135, 139 
title of I. 198-9, 209, IL. 139, II. 120 
scope, content, and structure of I. 18, 
198-217, 297 
language and style I. 19, 20, 21, 23-5, 35, 36, 
43-4, TL. 149-51, ID. 122-4 
pattern of citation of L. 41-4, 84, 121 
omission of personal names from I. 213, 
215-6, Il. 135, 151, 203, 205-7, 225 
I]. 121-2, 126, 142-4 
own specches included in I. 84, 213~4, 262, 
IT. 143-7, 211-13, 217-21, WI. 132-5, 
137-8, 138-9, 140-1 
other autobiographical material in 1. 214-15, 
II. 233-5, I. 151-2, 153 
ethnographic matcrial in I. 201, 203-4, 207-8, 
IL. 175~201 passim, III. 79-82, 87-8, 89, 
y3-8, 101-20, 130-1, 136-7, 149—50 
use of, by later writers I. 57-8, 67-8, 69, 71-2 
on Annales Maximi I. 143, 156-7, 174, ID. 11, 
207, IIL. 7, 127-8 
on banquet songs IT. 223, III. 141-3 
on Aeneas legend I. gg, II. 156-67, III. 4, 
65-72 
on date of foundation II. 167, I. 21-3, 72 
on Italy I. 207-13, IE. 141-3, 175-201, 
III. 77-120 
on Carthage and the Punic Wars I. 198, 202, 
204, 213, Il. 135, 174, 203-7, 209, 225, 
III. 124-7, 12y, 130-1, 143, 157, 158 
Porcius Cato, M. (Cato the Younger, ‘Uticensis’) 
(pr. 5-4): . 
political career of I. 369, 375, 378, 393, I. 795, 
861 
command in civil war IL. 431, TIL. 528 
suicide of L. 359-60, HI. 546 
historical/biographical accounts of I. 109, 
358-60, 536-7, 576, 583, IL. 739-45, 855, 
1025-9, III. 466~8 
celebrated as republican martyr I. 586, 639, 
Ul. 466, 467 
Porcius Licinus, poet TEL. 577 
Porphyrio see Pomponius Porphyrio 
Porphyry, philosopher I. 47, 130 
Porsenna/Porsina, Lars, king of Clusium I. 513, 
629, I. 257, 317, Il. 7, 170, 206 
Posidonius I. 87, 124, 273, 280, 368, 371, 372, 375, 
II. 461, 763, IT. 226, 265, 285, 287, 596 
Postumius, C., Aaruspew IL. 485, IT. 295 
Postumius, M. of Pyrgi, businessman HI. 78 
Postumius Albinus Regillensis, L. (cos. iv. 389) 
II. 261, 369, HI. 172 
POS'TUMIUS ALBINUS, A. (cos. 151) (4): 
life and career I. 185-7, II. 125-7, 129, 131, 
735 
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history in Greek I. 187-9, IL. 130-1, TL. 59-60 
his work On the Arrival of Aeneas I. 9, 190, 
Il. 132-3, II. 60-2 
pattern of citation I. 42-3, 96, 121 
criticism of, by Polybius I. 114, I. 127, 
III. 59 
by Cato I. 114, 195, II. 127-9, IIL. 59-60 
Postumius Albinus, A. (cos. 180) II. 591, TH. 363 
Postumius Albinus, A. (cos. gg) ILL. 295, 403 
Postumius Albinus, L. (cos. 234) HE. 231, 448 
Postumius Albinus, L. (cos. 154) IIL. 218 
Postumius Albinus, Sp. (cos. 186) IL. 327, III. 
212-13 
Postumius Albus Regillensis, A. (cos. 496) HL. 87, 
317, Ill. 31, 211, 263 
Postumius Albus Regillensis, A. (cos. 464) UL. 565, 
IIT. 341 
Postumius Megellus, L. (cos. 305) IL. 93, 321, $13, 
III. 34-5 
Postumius ‘Tubertus, A. (dict. 431) I. 420 
Postumius ‘Tubertus, P. (cos. 505) II. 685, TI. 428 
Pracnestes, son of Tatinus ITT. 115 
Praetextatus, Vettius Agorius I. 8g 
Presenteius, P., Italian officer in Social War I. 318, 
III. 386 
Priam, son of Polites TIL. 113 
Primus, M. (procos. Macedonia, ¢.25) II. 593 
Priscian I. 39, 42-3, 114-15, 597; see also indexes of 
passages (indices locorum) 
Probus, author cited by G. Valla for scholia on 
Juvenal I. 1076, III. 624, 635 
Probus see Valerius Probus 
‘Probus’ I. 115; see also indexes of passages (indices 
locorum) 
Prochyta IT. 281, 717, III. 191, 196 
Procilius I. 136, 645-6 
Prodicus, sophist III. 451 
Promathion, Greek writer I. 110, HI. g, 14, 115 
Propertius, king of Veii IT. 19g, II. 116 
Protarchus of ‘Tralles, author consulted by Hyginus 
Il. gtg, II. 557-8 
Prusias I, king of Bithynia IT. 589, UI. 361-2 
Ptolemy Auletes I. 431, I. 941, If. 466, 571-2 
Ptolemy Caesar (‘Caesarion’) I. 381, 458 n, I. 775, 
TIL. 543 
Ptolemy Ceraunus II. 993 
Ptolemy Chennus III. 661 
Ptolemy FV Philopator TI. 316 
Ptolemy VIII Euergetes H IEE. 265 
Ptolemy IX Soter II TI. 265 
Ptolemy, king of Cyprus IH. 466 
Ptolemy, king of Mauretania IIT. 614 
Publicola see Valerius Publicola 
Publilia, second wife of Cicero IIT. 506-7 
Publilius Celsus, L. (cos. I] aD 113) II. 1087, 
Ill. 626 
Publilius Philo, Q. (cos. 339) III. 308 
Pupius Piso, M. (cos. 61) III. 507 
Pylades, companion of Orestes IE. 183 
Pylaemenes, Paphlagonian hero III. 107 
Pyrrhus (= Neoptolemus), son of Achilles IIT. 113 
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Pyrrhus, king of Epirus I. 203, 302, 322, II. 277, 
517, 531, 567, 679, Ii. 172, 188, 312-13, 
316-17, 342, 423-4, §53; see also subject 
index, s.v. War, Pyrrhic 

Pythagoras 1. 343, IL. 17, 589, 771, 773, HI. 168, 
179, 201, 271, 362, 481 


Quinctii L422 n 

Quinctilius Varus, P. (cos. 13) III. 607-8 

Quinctius, Caeso/Kaeso, son of Cincinnatus II. 29, 
TI. 11 

Quinctius, L., father-in-law of Asinius Pollio 
I. 432 

Quinctius Capitolinus, T. (cos. 471) Hf. 565, HI. 341, 
431, 432 

Quinctius Cincinnatus, L. (dict. 458) IL 115, 319, 
TIL. 51, 341, 436, 448 

Quinctius Crispinus, ‘Tl. (cos. 208) III. 260, 317 

Quinctius Flamininus, L. (cos. 192) I. 84, 118, 193, 
301, If. 589, HI. 224, 359-61 

Quinctius Flamininus, T: (cos. 198) II. 589, II. 3.46, 
359, 361-2, 366-7 

Quinctius Poenus Capitolinus, ‘I: (cos. 354) II. 691, 
III. 301, 443, 500 

Quinctius Cincinnatus Capitolinus, ‘I. (cos. tr. 368) 
III. 500 

Quinctius Poenus, ‘I. (cos. 431) III. 442 

Quintilian L. 48, 775-77, 143, 403, 571-2, 641; see 
also indexes of passages (indices locorum) 


Rabirius, C., defendant on trial for perduellio in 63 
I. 321 n, II. 336 
Recaranus (= Hercules) II. 249, III. 161 
Remus II. 57-9, 67-71, 553, 677, 751, 1133 
(‘Romus’), 1149, HI. 9, 16, 18, 19, 20, 331, 
419, 421, 469-70, 650, 659; see a/so Romulus 
and Remus 
Rhea Silvia/Tlia I. 49-53, 65, 69-73, 1153, III. 16, 
45, 228, 339, 331, 418-20, 660 
Riccoboni, Antonio I, 652-4 
Romulus: 
and Remus (the twins); story of their birth and 
upbringing I. 174, 327, II. 25, 39, 49-73, 
553, 675, 683, 751, 1153, II. 8-9, 15-21, 
45, 73, 114-15, 167, 220, 228, 330-1, 
418-21, 422, 427, 469, 558, 660 
their joint rule over shepherds II. 255, 
III. 167, 558 
Lupercalia established by IT. 275, 751, ITE. 185 
augural contest between II. 677, III. 421-2, 
540 
Remus killed by II. 155, III. 332, 421 
asylum instituted by II. 299, III. 145, 197 
the city ritually founded by HI. 114 
rape of Sabine women organized by IL. 365, 
III. 23-4, 230 
war against Sabines under T. Tatius IL. 77, 111, 
T41, 301, 305, 869 
joint rule with ‘Tatius until the latter’s death 
II. 679, II. 40, 219, 229, 425-6, 558 
victorious campaigns of III. 77 
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role of legislator (nomothetes) assumed by I. 326, 
III. 331-2 
temples/sanctuaries founded by IIL. 93, HII. 8, 35, 
198 
games to Jupiter organized by IL. 305 
calendar devised by IT. 259, 337, 341, 681, 
Ill. 169, 219, 573 
other institutions and regulations established by 
Il. 943, TIL. 41, 43, 198-9, 332, 665 
Acca Larentia’s property inherited by II. 555, 
675, III. 331, 420 
death/ disappearance of I. 327, Il. 21, 945, III. 5, 
168, 369, 429-30, 558, 575 
posthumous cult of II. 119g 
his /ttuus discovered after Gallic fire II. 715 
Romus, brother of Ascanius II. 25, III. 269 
Roscius, Sex., of Ameria II. 815, 953, HE. 503 
Roscius Otho, L. (? pr. 63) TIL. 481 
Roth, Carl Ludwig I. 659-60 
Rubellia Bassa I. 624 
Rubellii Blandi I. 624 
RUBELLIUS BLANDUS, historian (108) I. 121, 
624-5, I. 1154-5, IIL. 662 
Rubellius Plautus, grandson of Drusus Caesar 
I. 516, 624, IL. 1019, 1039 
Rupilius, 1. (pr. by 133) II. 353, TIL. 227 
Rupilius, P. (cos. 132) I. 232, 239, 247, IL. 353, 
Ill. 227 
Rusius, C., advocate opposed by Sisenna IT. 605 
Rutilia, sister of Rutilius Rufus I. 279, TL. 585 
Rutilius Calvus, P. (pr. 166) I. 278 
Rutilius Lupus, P. (cos. go) I. 318, IIL. 374, 377, 387 
Rutilius Nudus, P. (leg. 74) III. 585 
Rutilius Nudus, father-in-law of L.. Calpurnius 
Piso Cacsoninus (cos. 58) IL. 957, HI. 585 
RUTILIUS RUFUS, P. (cos. 104) (21) I. 46, 274, 
Ill. 275, 370 
as historian and author of memoirs I. 2g, 40 n, 
41-3, 57-8, 60, 84, 103, 109, 137, 278-87, 
288, 294, 295, II. 7, 458-71, Ill. 284-8, 495 


Sabina, wife of Hadrian I. 125, III. 637 

Sabus, son of Sancus, ancestor of the Sabines 
II. 187, 189, 375, IIL. 96, 98, 556 

Sallust I. 22, 36, 44, 71, 80, 81, 93, 96, 97, 103, 
106-7, 116, 133, 248-9, 268, 270, 272, 280, 
281, 291-2, 298, 397, 308, 321, 328 n, 376, 
379, 392-3, 411, 418, 436, 438, 439, 448-9, 
492, 507, 578, 591, 647 IL. g, 141, 149, 153, 
195, 229, 351, 383, 387, 833, 859, 871, 873, 
1011, 1065, IIE. 112, 138, 148-9, 189, 241, 
451-2, 512, 526, §27 

Salmoncus, son of Aeolus TIT. 5 

Salvienus (Salvenius in Plutarch), soldier in Sulla’s 
army II. 477, DI. 291 

Salvius Otho see Otho 

Sammonicus Serenus II. 103, HI. 45 

Santra, literary biographer I. 126, 477, II. 805, 
TIL. 577 

Sarapis IT. 841, TM. 516 

Sardus, writer on oratory (?) L. 646 
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Sarmentus, favourite of Octavian II. 847, III. 518 

Satrius Secundus, prosecutor of Cremutius Cordus 
I. 498, II. 967, 969 

Satura, girl loved by Neptune IT. 405 

Saturn (= Cronus) I. 82, 92, 133, 399, I. 381, 809, 
g19, III. 160, 454, 557, 62g 

temple of TI. 239, 498 

Saturninus see Appuleius Saturninus, Julius 
Saturninus, Pompeius Saturninus 

Satyrus, literary biographer IT. 805 

Saufeius, L., Epicurean friend of Cicero I. 646-7 

Scaevinus see llavius Scaevinus 

Scaevola see Mucius Scaevola 

Scipio see Cornelius Scipio 

Scipios, trials of I. 84, 193, 290 n., 299, 302, 398 

Scribonia, wife of Octavian I. 357, 459, II. 893, 
TIT. 544 

Scribonius Curio, C. (cos. 76) I. 390, 6.47—%, IL. 625, 
753, 795, 953-5, II. 380-1, 381-2, 490-1, 
493, 584 

Scribonius Curio, C. (tr. pl. suff. 50) I. 419, 431, 
TI. 528 

Scribonius Largus I. 456 

Scribonius Libo Drusus, M. (pr. aD 16) III. 605 

Scribonius Libo, L. (pr. 192) I. 579 

Scribonius Libo, L. (tr. pl. 149) I. 196, IL. 145-7, 
219, 349, HL. 464 

SCRIBONIUS LIBO, L. (cos. 34), historian (36) 
I. 54, 59, 60, 350, 356-7, 423, 634, HI. 
734-75 TUL. 464-5, §16-17, 544 

Sedatius Severianus, M. (cos. suff. AD 153) LIL. 652 

Sejanus see Aelius Sejanus 

Seleucus | Nicator II. 993, III. 600 

Sempronia, wife of Scipio Aemilianus III. 225 

Sempronii Tuditani I. 240 

SEMPRONIUS ASELLIO, historian (20) I. 28-9, 
41-3, 57, 60, 72, 94, 103, 121, 240, 247-8, 
274-7, 308, Il. 5, 446-57, Il. 277-83 

Sempronius Asellio, A. (pr. 89) I. 275 

Sempronius Asellio, L.. (pr. ¢.92) I. 275 

Sempronius Atratinus, A. (cos. tr. 444) HIT. 431, 
432, 433 

Sempronius Atratinus, I.. (cos. suff. 444) TE. 432-3 

Sempronius Atratinus, I. (cos. suff. 34) 1. 464 

SEMPRONIUS GRACCHUS, C. (tr. pl. 123) (11) 
I. 55, 108, 231, 233, 244, 275, IL. 413-5, 
III. 206, 264-5, 283 

as historian or biographer I. 54, 55, 108, 240, 

243, 248, 257, 262, I. 344-5, III. 225, 282 

Sempronius Gracchus, ‘li. (cos. 215) HI. 225, 260, 
264, 267, 448 

Sempronius Gracchus, Ti. (cos. 177) II. 345, $87, 
TIL. 225, 321, 324, 353-5, 358 

Sempronius Gracchus, Ti. (tr. pl. 133) I. 108, 10g, 
221, 233, 243, 246, 275, II. 345, 347, 353, 
413-15, 453, 559, HII. 51, 183, 204, 225, 
226-7, 282, 283, 324, 335 

Sempronius Longus, Ti. (cos. 218) I. 393, HI. 246 

Sempronius Longus, Ti. (cos. 194) HI. 105 

Sempronius Tuditanus, C. (cos. 129) I. 59, 240-1 
and n, 357, Hl. 735-7, Il. 464 
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SEMPRONIUS TUDITANUS, C,, historian (10) 
I. 11 n, 26 n, 42, 96, 103, 240-2, 386, 
Il. 336-43, TIL. 95, 96, 177, 178, 222-4, 278, 
443 
Sempronius ‘Tuditanus, P. (cos. 204) III. 249 
SENECA the Elder, historian (74) I. 38 n, 81, 107, 
441, 443, 444, 505-8, 520, 555, 618, 629, 
II. gS2~5, IIL. 596-7 
as citing authority I. 118-19, 472, 495, 5025 see 
also indexes of passages (indices locorum) 
Seneca the Younger I. 81, 89, 779, 392, 448-50 
passim, 453, 505, 506, 507, 516, 519, 533 
568-9, 570, 571, 629, Il. 983, 1019, 1039, 
1055, 1057, ILI. 596, 609, 617-18, 622, 623; 
see also indexes of passages (indices locorum) 
Senecio see Herennius Senecio 
Septicius Clarus, C., praetorian prefect I, 125, 129 
SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS, empcror (100) I. 51, 
76, 77, 603, 605, 606, IE. 1109, 1125, 1127, 
TIT. 598, 645-7, 653, 655 
as author of memoirs I. 78, 5g8~60/, II. 1100-5, 
TI. 633-4, 645 
Sergii I. 422 
Sergius Catilina, L. (‘Catiline’) (pr. 68) 1. 296 n, 
335-6, 362, 366, 369, 378, 393-4, IIL. 181, 
288, 478-9, 482, 490, 526, 584, 504 
conspiracy of I. 365, 369, 374, 376, 492, IL. 769, 
771, 773s 955-7, HL. 467, 478, 481, 490, 527 
Sertorius, Q. (pr. 83) I. 392, 413, 446, IT. 793, 869, 
HHI. 326, 492, 531-2, 533, 581 
Servilia, mistress of Caesar TIT. 587 
Servilii I. 388, H. 788, TIT. 488 
Servilius, M. (tr. pl. 43) I. 522 
Servilius, M. (cos. AD 3) L. 522, 523 
Servilius, Q. (pr. or procos. g1) ¥. 318, TH. 416 
Servilius Ahala, C. (mag. eq. 439) I. 353, IL. 29, 115, 
319, HI. 11, 51-2, 436 
Servilius Ahala, C. (cos. 427) III. 442 
Servilius Ahala, Q. (cos. 365) TIE. 263 
Servilius Caepio, Cn. (cos. 203) I. 573, IIL. 345 
Servilius Caepio, Cn. (cos. 169) I. 227 
Servilius Caepio, Q. (cos. 140) L. 227 
Servilius Caepto, Q. (cos. 106) I. 271, IT. 595, 
TIT. 204, 365, 489 
Servilius Caepio, Q. (pr. before go) I. 314, 318, 
III. 377, 378, 379, 386, 387, 395 
Servilius Caepio, Q. (? tr. mil. 72), adoptive father 
or brother of Brutus II. 468, 488 
Servilius Geminus, C. (cos. 217) III. 248, 260, 448 
Servilius Glaucia, C. (pr. too) L. 268, 272, III. 325 
Servilius Isauricus, P. (cos. 48) TH. 488 
SERVILIUS NONIANUS, M. (cos. ab 35), 
historian (79) I. 115, 127, 131, 518, 521, 
522-4, 548, 555, 56y, 570, IL. g, 1003, 
1008~—11, TL. 606 
Servilius Rullus, P. (tr. pl. 63) DT. 479 
Servilius (or Cornelius) ‘Tuscus 1. 648 
Servilius Vatia Isauricus, P. (cos. 79) I. 522 
Servius (and Servius Danielis) I. 39, 40, 42-3, 48, 
64, 89, 119-22, 135, 142-4, 146, 148, 151, 
see also indexes of passages (indices locorum) 
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Severus Alexander see Alexander Severus 

Sextius, author cited by Solinus If. 111 

Sextius Lateranus, 1. (cos. 366) TIL. 47, 48 

Siccius, Cn. (tr. pl. 471) IL 317 

Siccius Dentatus, L. (tr. pl. 454) I. 420 

Sicinius Velutus, C. or L. (tr. pl. 493) I. 328, 330, 
Il. 341, 723, HI. 224, 459 

Sidonius Apollinaris I. 384 

Sigonio, Carlo I. 653-4 

Silenus, satyr IIT. 333 

Silenus of Calcacte, historian of Hannibal I. 84 n, 
261-2, ID. 571, WY. 245-6, 252, 255, 343 

Silius Italicus I. 552, III. 96, 127, 258, 556 

Silius Nerva, P. (cos. 20) IIL. 110 

Silvia, Rhea = Ilia) see Rhea Silvia 

Silvii II. 19, 163, 253, IL. 4, 65 

Silvius, son of Aeneas I. gg, III. 3, 4, 65, 70 

Silvius, Aremulus see Aremulus 

Silvius, Capetus see Capetus 

Silvius, Tiberi(n)us see Tiberi(n)us 

Simonides, lyric poet II. 101, 119, 371, UM. 43, 232 

Simylus, poct TH. 25 

Sinnius Capito, antiquarian I. 81 

Sisenna see Cornelius Sisenna 

Sittius, P., banker IIE. 288 

Sittius, P., of Nuceria, father of the above II. 469, 
IIT. 288 

Socrates I. 400, 583, IE. 355, TI. 227 

Sol (= Helios), son of Oceanus II. 372, 713, II. 233, 
+54 

Solinus I. 39, 42, 122-3, 135, 350, 635; see also 
indexes of passages (indices locorum) 

Solon IL. 231, 253, 725, IN. 459 

Sophocles TI. 107 

Sophoni(s)ba, daughter of Hasdrubal Hl. 259, 344 

Sophronius of Damascus I. 460 

Sosius Senecio, Q. (cos. AD gg) I. 105 

Sosius, C. (cos. 32) I. 871 

Spartacus I. 418 

Statilius Maximus, grammarian II. 237, UI. 155-6 

Statius I. 577-8, 599 

Statius Scbosus (geographer) I. 449 

Statius Valens, fictitious author cited in the HA 
1. 649, 651 

Stephanus of Byzantium I. 39, 40, 397, 615 7, 
III. 103 

Stesichorus, poet TH. 88, 93 

Strabo I. 107, 124-5, 207 n, 209, 444, III. 98, 106, 
110, 265, 524—5, 554, 555, 651; see also 
indexes of passages (indices locorum) 

Stratocles, (?) Athenian orator IL. 727 

Suetonius I. 48, 51, 73, 74, 77, 107, 123, 133, 380, 
382, 556-8 passim, 605-6, 608, IL. 805, 
1111, 1151, IIL. 199, 484, 495, 573 

as citing authority I. 39, 42-3, 725-9, 390, 

392-4, 411, 444, 455, 456, 459, 474-5, 477, 
484, 500, 534; see also indexes of passages 
(indices locorum) 

SUETONIUS PAULLINUS, C. (cos. suff. before 
AD 47), historian (83) I. 103, 131, 546-8, 
563, 564, IL. rozg—5, WN. 674-16 
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Suillius Rufus, P. (cos. suff. aD 44) I. 539, I. 574 

Sulla see Cornelius Sulla Felix 

Sulpicia, poet I. 427 

SULPICIUS BLITHO, historian (55) I. 429, 
Il. 852-3, U1. 500, 520 

Sulpicius Camerinus Praetextatus, Q. (cos. or cos. 
tr. 434) HT. 567, 753, Il. 438-9 

Sulpicius Ilavus, assistant of Claudius I. 511, 
II. 987 

SULPICIUS GALBA, C. (pr. between 43 and 31), 
historian (57) I. 87, 103, 107, 446-7, 
Il. 565-9, Il. 531-2 

Sulpicius Galba, C. (cos. suff. 5) T. 4.46 

Sulpicius Galba, P. (wrongly called Ser. by 
Livy 34.44.6) (cos. 211) THI. 345-6, 560, 651 

Sulpicius Galba, Ser. (cos. 151) I. 193, 196, 198, 
213-14, 215, HE. 135, 145-7, 217-19, 
III. 138-9, 140, 141 

Sulpicius Galba, Ser. (pr. by g1) TIL. 377, 380, 381, 
412 

Sulpicius Galba, Ser. (pr. 54) . 4.46, III. 566 

Sulpicius Galba, Ser. (cos. AD 33), emperor, see 
Galba 

Sulpicius Galus, C. (cos. 166) IL. 147, 219, TH. 139 

Sulpicius longus, Q. (cos. tr. 390) IL. 261, 369, 
Ill. 172 

Sulpicius Peticus, C. (cos. 364) TID. 443 

Sulpicius Rufus, P. (tr. pl. 88) 1. 283, II. 485, 603, 
Ill. 295-6 

Sulpicius Rufus, Ser. (cos. 51) I. 309, 362 

Sulpicius Rufus, Ser. (son of the above) I. 309, 410, 
II. 831 

Sura see Acmilius Sura, Cornelius J.cntulus Sura, 
Licmius Sura 

Surus (elephant) IT. 225, TL. 142-3 

Sutorius Macro, Q., praetorian prefect IIT. 596 

Symmachus, Q. Aurelius I. 89, 529 

Syncellus I. 64, 129-30; see also indexes of passages 
(indices locorum) 

Syphax, Numidian king II. 573, III. 258, 259, 266, 
267, 344-5 

Syriacus see Vallius Syriacus 


‘Tacitus, emperor IIT. 5 

‘Tacitus, historian I. 39, 127-8, 133, 381, 440, 444, 
479, 498, 500, 504, 510, §17, 520, 521, 527, 
528, 531-2, 542-5 passim, 555-8 passim, 
564-5, 566, 569, 571-2, 581, 641 IL. 247, 
III. 107, 609 

as citing authority I. 39, 41 n, 130-2; see also 

indexes of passages (indices locorum) 

Tages, legendary author of Etruscan ritual books 
IL. 335, Ill. 220 

Tanaquil, wife of Tarquinius Priscus II. 27, 81, 
313, 563, I. 9, 25, 29, 202 

‘Tanusia, wife of T. Vinius I. 391 

Tanusius, 1. I. 391 

TANUSIUS GEMINUS, historian (44) I. 124, 
391-4, HL. 792-7, HL. yg2-6 

‘Tarchon, Etruscan hero II. 199, 373, III. 117-18, 
235 
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Tarpeia I. 238, I. 77-9, 111-13, 301-3, 869, 
TIL. 24-5, 40, 51, 197, 447, 496, 531 
‘Tarpeius IT, 869, TIL 531 
Tarquinii (i.e. the ‘Tarquins) I. 296 n 
Tarquinius, Sex. TIE. 205 
‘Tarquinius Collatinus, L.. (cos. 50g) I. 296 n, H. 83, 
315, HL. 25, 30, 204-5 
‘Tarquinius Priscus, [.. I. 513, IL. 27, 79, 81, 313, 
377) 563, 685, 945, Hil. Y, 25-6, 29, 39, 45, 
46, 75, 76, 170, 189, 202~3, 238-9, 264, 
337-8, 428, 500, 514, 576, 665 
‘Yarquinius Superbus, L.. 11. 83, 87, 257, 267, 313, 
377; 687, 985, LIL 7, 25-6, 29-30, 45, 60, 
75, 177, 202-3, 204, 238-9, 338, 340, 430-1 
Tarquitius Priscus I. 512 
‘Tarutius see Carutius 
‘Yatius, T. IL. 77, 111, 301-3, 305, 341, 367, 679, 
II. 40, 219, 229, 421, 425-6, 558 
‘Taurea see Vibellius ‘Faurea 
Tellus, ‘Temple of II. 331, ID. 217 
Terence L. 93, 125, 493, IL. 947, 1071, HL. 577 
‘Lerentia, wife of Cicero I. 375, IL. 769, 819, 
TI. 477, 506 
Terentii IL. 735, 843, II. 517 
Terentius, Cn., scribe II. 267, III. 178, 179 
‘Terentius Culleo, Q. (pr. 187) TIT. 353 
‘Terentius Lucanus, senator II. 947, IIL. 577 
‘Terentius Scaurus, grammarian III. 410 
‘Yerentius Varro J.ucullus, M. (cos. 73) II. 949, 
IIT. 580 
Terentius Varro, A. (pr. 184) IL. 583, IIT. 351 
Terentius Varro, C. (cos. 216) I. 259, 412, 
IIT. 249-50, 517 
TERENTIUS VARRO, ML. (pr. before 67) (52): 
life and career L. 412-15 
Rome’s greatest scholar and antiquarian I. 8, 481 
works of, catalogued I. 415-16, II. 837-9 
biographical writings I. 126, 346, 349, 416, 477, 
IT. 805 
antiquitates 1. 8, 415, 417, 649, II. 182, 204, 266, 
668, III. 177, 417, 521, 576 
de gente popult Romant I. 416-17, 421, 422, 
Il. 143 
de uita populi Romani 1. 417, 419, 493, 645, 
III. 28, 41, 596 
de poetis Ill. 460 
de lingua Latina WW. 735, HT. 558 
historical works I. 37, 42-3, 419-23, 388, 480, 
609, Ll. 836-43, UL. 513-17 
chronological studies 1. 350, 399, 419-21, 493, 
661-2, Il. 167, I. 22, 171-2, 182, 340-1, 
342, 458, 460, 497; see also subject index, s.v. 
Varronian chronology 
as citing authority I. 135-6; see also indexes of 
passages (indices locorum) 
as probable or possible intermediary in the 
transmission of fragments L. 47, 51, 62, 81, 
102-3, 238, 255, 299 n, II. 565, 669, git, 
III. 95, 96, 101-2, 114-15, 177-9, 193, 198, 
209, 220, 234, 264, 266, 332, 366, 370, 415, 
417, 531, 5525 554, 573-45 582-3, 632 
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his use of carlier historians I. 222, 238, 255, 208, 
TIL. 332 
cited alongside, or in addition to, fragments of 
lost historical works L. 399, IL. 73, 133, 
143, 155, 159, 167, 183, 205, 247, 251, 257, 
259, 267, 269, 335, 465, 563, 565, 797, 921, 
953, 955, III. 89-90, 95, 162-4, 496, 557, 
558 
as source of extant texts I. 47, 51, 62, 84 n, g2, 
120, 123, 133, 183, 399, 630, II. g, III. 18, 
22, 28, 62, 95-6, 101-2, 114-15, 169, 220, 
264, 332, 440, 487, 531, 557, 576, 582-3, 
587 
use of, by historians I. 367, 481, IL. g11, II. 22, 
457, 460, 499 
‘Terminus, shrine of II. 171 
‘Yertullian I. 81-2, g1—2, 132-4, 595, HI. 41, 630, 
645; see also indexes of passages (indices 
locorum) 
‘Thallus, chronographer I. 133-4, IL. 245, 247, 809, 
III. 160 
Themistocles II. 725, 727, III. 33, 459 
Theoclius, fictitious author cited in the HA I. 79, 
651 
‘Theodorus of Gadara, teacher of rhetoric 
Il. 975 
‘Theophanes of Mytilene, historian I. 109, 372, 383, 
Il. 467, IIT. 286, 651 
Theophrastus, Peripatetic philosopher I. 57, 63, 
156, II. 743, 945, HIE. 8, 575 
‘Theopompus, historian I. 376, IL. 149, 765, III. 120 
Theseus II, 231 
Theuth, Egyptian deity syncretized with Mercury/ 
Hermes III. 232 
‘Thrasca Paetus see Clodius Thrasea Pactus 
Thucydides I. 50, 116, 173-4, 188, 269 n, 272, 
291-2, 363, 367, 438, 442, 615, II. 9, 149, 
151, 727, III. 44, 187, 203, 559 
Thucydides, son of Melesias IL. 725 
‘Tiberi(n)us Silvius, king of Alba IL. 117, 713, 
WI. 55-6 
‘TIBERIUS, emperor (73) I. 345, 434, 452, 466, 
500, 502, 512, 519, 524, 530, II. 983, 997, 
1005, 1007, lott, II]. 248, 530, 596, 600, 
601, 602, 604-5, 606 
as author of memoirs I. 503—4, 511 n, 563, 
IL. g8o-1, II. 595 
Tibullus [. 125, 427, 466 
‘Tiburtus, son of Amphiarus III. 111 
Tigellinus see Ofonius ‘Tigellinus 
Tigranes IL, king of Armenia I. 616, ID. 1141, 
Ill. 654 
‘Timaeus of ‘Tauromenium 
history of the western Mediterranean I. 201, 342, 
Il. 201, HI. 92, 98, 120, 195, 576 
of the Pyrrhic War II. 703 
on history of early Rome L. 170, IH. 28-9, 202 
use of, by Roman historians, as a source I. 175, 
201, 208-9, 210, 211, HI. 72, 10g, 112, 118, 
119, 195, 454 
as a model I. 201, 209, HI. 454 
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probable source of [Aristotle] mir. ausc. 1. 216, 
I. 112 
of Lycophron, Alex. TI. 452 
of Paradoxographus Palatinus III. 120 
criticism of, by Polybius I. 209, 216, 342, III. 452 
by ? Cassius Hemina IIT. 175 
synchronisms in III. 48, 499 
on Trojan legend IIE. 44, 223 
on date of Rome’s foundation I. 614 n, IL. 75, 
109, 167, IL. 22, 72 
Timagenes I. 107, 116, 444 n, ID. 859 
‘Timochares, friend of Pyrrhus IE. 517, 567 
‘Timotheus, Athenian general III. 293 
Tiridates, king of Parthia III. 612 
Tiro see Tullius ‘Tiro 
Titinius, C., plaintiff before a consul in 8g IT. 635, 
IH. 383, 392-3, 413 
Titinius Capito see Octavius Titintus Capito 
Titius, C., cavalry commander in 133 II. 295 
Titius, C., mutinous soldier III. 382-3, 392 
Titius, Q., businessman living in Greece II. 477 
Titurius Sabinus, I.. (monetal. ¢.88) IIL. 197 
Titus, emperor I. 92, §27, 563, I. 1087, III. 627 
‘Tolumnius, Lars, king of Veti II. 439, 441-2 
Toxius (= Toxeus?) If. 371, TT. 233 
TRAJAN, emperor (96) I. 74, 584, 590, 605, 606, 
II. 1079, 1085, r1og, 1113, 1115, II. 626, 
631, 636-7, 645 
as historian I. 38, 587-9, IL. ro82—3, HI. 625 
Trebatius, Italian commander in Social War 
III. 402, 405 
‘Trebatius Testa, C., jurist II. 943 
‘Trebellius Pollio, one of six supposed authors of the 
HAI. 75, 78 
‘Trogus see Pompeius ‘Trogus 
‘lrophontus, oracle of II. 477 
Tullia, elder daughter of Servius Tullius III. 2g 
Tullia, wife of Arruns ‘Tarquinius III. 29 
Tullia, younger daughter of Servius Tullius II. 29 
Tullia, daughter of Cicero III. 506 
TULLIUS CICERO, M. (cos. 63) (39) I. 368-79, 
Il. 760-73, WI. 476-82 
outline of life and public career of I. 368-9 
historical and biographical accounts of I. 1og, 
III, 401, 403, 490, IT. 719, 815, 817-19, 
IIT. 503, 505-8 
historians’ judgements of his career and 
achievement I. 492, 499, 512, II. 857, 883 
murder of, described by historians I. 38, 44, 
118, 428, 441, 442, 468 n, 495, 502, 519-20, 
Il. 865, 971, 979, 1003-5, III. 526-7, 592, 
594, 603 
historical works of: 
Greek memoir on his consulship I. 370-6, 
II. 761, 765-7, 769, Ill. 476-8 
consilia 1, 376-9, II. 767, 771-3, I. 478-82 
a full-scale history of Rome (projected, but 
never written) I. 370, II. 5 
historical account of early Roman history 
in De republica 2 V. 172, IL. 21, 231, 945, 
III. 6—7, 128, 151 
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his historical knowledge criticized (and 
defended) by Asconius I. 49, II. 565, 911, 
IIL. 339-40 
his knowledge of earlier Roman historians and 
their works [. 53, 56, 38-9, I. 85, 579, 
IIL. 30-1, 263, 340, 349, 433 
his critical judgement of their achievement 
I. g n, 20, 27, 28-9, 31, 33, 34, 35, 39) 
56-8, 163-4, 186-7, 196, 250, 277; 287, 
294-5, 306, 330-1, 336-7, 345, 442, 648, 
II. 2-5, 129, 131, 493, 721, IIL. 8, 149-50, 
199 
as citing authority IL. 39, 42-3, 53-00, 163, 266, 
269, 272-3, 354; see also indexes of passages 
(indices locorum) 
Tullius Cicero, M. (cos. suff. 30) 1. 463 
Tullius Cicero, Q. (pr. 62) L. 55, 56, 362, 370, 648, 
WI. 151, 507 
TULLIUS TIRO, M. (46): 
as biographer I. 71, 109, 111, 132, 294-5, 334, 
402-3, I. 816-79, TI. so5~—8 
as critic II. 145, 211-13, 551, II. 132, 134-5, 
334) 477 
Tullius, Servius: 
disputed origins of I. 153, 512 n, §13, I. 27, 945. 
III. y—10, 46-7, 115, 339, 575 
miracles associated with I. 153, 302, II. 27, 563, 
HII. g—10, 115, 212, 338, 343 
census instituted by I. 236, II. 311, 751, 1157, 
IIT. 28-9, 663-5 
coined money introduced by II. 839, HI. 202, 
513-14 
local tribes created by II. 81, 171, 361, 1157, 
III. 26-8, 202, 663-5 
calendar reformed by II. 257, 337, 797, IIE. 60. 
496 
murder of II. 313, HI. 29 
‘Turius, L., defendant represented by Cato IT. 365 
‘Turnus H. 159-65, 299, 711, ILI. 65, 66, 67, 69, 
114, 196 
Tyrrhenus, eponymous hero of the Etruscans 
IIL. 117, 235 
Tyrrhus/Tyrus, shepherd who protected Lavinia 
II. 163 


Ulpius Traianus see Trajan 
Ulysses/Odysseus If. 1153, IIL. 452, 555, 
660 
Ummidius Quadratus, C. (cos. suff. c.AD 40) I. 5.40 


Valens, writer cited by Lydus I. 649 
Valeria, daughter of Publicola I. 629, III. 340 
Valeria, wife of Sulla I. 385, III. 292 
Valeria Messallina, wife of Claudius I. 510, 515 
Valerit I. 293, 300, 302, 323 N, 327, 339, 341 
Laevini IT. 786 
Messallae I. 566, IIT. 210 
VALERIUS ANTIAS, historian (25) I. 293-304, 
II. 548—gg, II. 330-67 
date of I. 137, 228, 288, 294-6, 327 n, I. 551 
scope and structure of work I. 172 n., 296-8 
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language and style I. 20, 30 n, 32, 35, 44, 296-7, 
Il. 551 
pattern of citation I. 41-3, 49, 71, 72, 84, 96, 103, 
365 
ignored by Cicero I. 58-60, 295, 330 n 
Livy’s use of I. 59, 84-7, 291, 299-304, 323, 
365-6, HI. 152, 178, 212 
Plutarch’s use of I. 107 
Livy’s criticisms of I. 86, 299-302, II. 549, 571, 
575, 581, 585, II. 152, 231, 313, 319-22 
passim, 347, 348, 350 
archival material in I. 151 n, 158, 303-4 
rationalizing in I. 302, Il. 553, III. 419, 420 
Valerius Antias, L. (praef. class. 215) I. 293-4 
Valerius Asiaticus, 1). (cos. I] AD 46) I. 511, 
WI. 599, 627 
Valerius Corvus, M. (cos. 348) I. 463, TIL. 341 
Valerius Flaccus, L. (cos. 19§) I. 192, TEL. 189, 323, 
357, 359 
Valerius Flaccus, L. (cos. 100) I. 286, IT. 469, 
II. 287 
Valerius Flaccus, [.. (cos. suff. 86) LE. 283 
Valerius Ilaccus, L. (pr. 63) If. 953, IL. 583 
Valerius I“laccus, P. (cos. 227) L. 293-4 
Valerius Homullus, M. (cos. AD 152) III. 636 
Valerius J .aevinus, M. (cos. 210) III. 256, 321, 448 
Valcrius Leo, leading citizen of Mediolanum, host 
to Caesar HI. 485 
Valerius Maximus I. 68, 81, 91, 134-5, 269-70, 321, 
398, 480; see also indexes of passages (indices 
locorum) 
Valerius Maximus, M’. (dict. 494) III. 12, 339-40 
Valerius Messalla, M’. (cos. 263) I. 463, IIT. 210 
Valerius Messalla, M. (cos. 161) IL. 331 
VALERIUS MESSALLA CORVINUS, M. (cos. 
suff. 31), historian (61) I. 37, 109, 118, 119, 
127, 386, 387, 424, 427, 434, 493-71, 566, 
Il. 831, 845, 859, 885, 895, 896-9, IIT. 545, 
545-50 
Valerius Messalla (Niger), M. (cos. 61) I. 386, 463 
VALERIUS MESSALLA RUFUS, M. (cos. 53), 
historian (42) I. 103, 104, 240, 335-9, 422, 
II. 786-9, Ill. 222, 487-9 
Valerius Probus, M., grammarian I. 71, 72, 175, 
TIL. 335, 336, 337, 624 
Valerius Publicola, P. (cos. 509) I. 296 n, 463, 
Hl. g11, HL. 329, 339-40, 341, 552, 598 
Valerius Publicola, P. (cos. 475) TI. 237 
Valerius Soranus, Q. (tr. pl. ?82), victim of Pompey 
Il. 779, 921, IIT. 484, 558 
Valerius ‘Tappo, L. (pr. 192) I. rg6—7, IL. 141 
Valerius, M. (cos. 505) HH. 565, g11, III. 339-40, 552 
Valerius, P. (cos. 475) IL. 379, 687 
Valgius Rufus, C. (cos. suff. 12) IL. 899, IIT. 549 
Vallius Syriacus, declaimer II. 975 
Varius Hybrida, Q. (tr. pl. go) I. 317, Il. 435, 
III. 374, 380; see also subject index, s.v. lex 
Faria 
Varro see ‘Verentius Varro 
Vegetius I. 76, 589 
Veiovis III. 197 
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Velleius Paterculus (pr. AD 15) I. 131, 736-7, 288, 
294, 296, 306, 308, 316, 338-40, 347, 348-9, 
350, 399, 401, 434, 443, 444, 456, 459, 530, 
III. 98~101, 104, 407, 528; see also indexes 
of passages (indices locorum) 
VENNONIUS, historian (13) L. 57, 58, 96, 250-1, 
295, II. 5, 356-61, IIL. 16, 26-7, 74, 228 
Ventidius Bassus, P. Italian commander in Social 
War, I. 3109, IL. 619, III. 376 
Ventidius Bassus, P. (cos. suff. 43) I. 432, 472, 
Ill. 376, 655 
Venus II. 711, IH. 228, 660 
Erycina TI. 44, 165 
lrutis II. 253, TE. 165 
Genetrix IT. 881, TIL 537, 587 
Veranius, Q. (cos. AD 49) I. 546—7, 548 
Verginius Rufus, I.. (cos. AD 63) I. 533, 552, 553, 
558, 559, Il. 1037 
Verginius ‘Tricostus, I. (cos. 435) UL. 689, IE. 172, 
439 
Verginius ‘Tricostus, L. (cos. tr. 38g) I. 261, 369 
Verres, C. I. 232, 306, 309, II. 297, 601, 865, 
TIL. 526 
Verrius Flaccus, M. I. 8, 9, 67, 70, 81, 91, 98, 123, 
143-4, 154, 155, 181, 222, 388, 422, 649, 
IL. 9, 23, 325, III. 83, 116, 277, 341, 342, 
487, 663 
Verus, L., emperor I. 272-3, 608-9 n, 615, II. 1121, 
1141, III. 641, 649, 652-4 
VEESPASIAN, emperor (85) I. 539, 552, 575-6, 
599, II. 1087, III. 593, 610, 627, 630 
as author of memoirs I. 131, 56/—5, IL. 1042-5, 
III. 620 
Vesta IT. 259 
Vettius Bolanus, M. (cos. suff. ¢.AD 66) I. 544, 547, 
III. 622 
Vettius Marcellus, M., procurator of Nero IT. 1021, 
III. 609-10 
Vettius Scato, P., Italian commander in Social War 
I. 318, HII. 369, 373, 377, 383, 387, 405, 410 
Veturius, .., expelled from equestrian order by 
Cato III. 81-2 
Vibellius ‘Taurea, Cerrimus II. 523, D1. 317 
Vibenna, Aulus III. 46, 47; see also Olus 
Vibenna, Caeles I. 513, Il. 46, 47 
Vibii Paciaeci TIT. 581 
Vibius Maximus, C. (praef. coh. AD 93 or g4) I. 577 
Vibius Maximus, C. (praef. Aegypt. AD 103-7) 
I. 577, 584 
VIBIUS MAXIMUS, (?) P., historian (go) I. 11 n, 
577-8, 594, 618, I. 1064-5 
Vibius Paciaecus, Spanish landowner I. 490, 
IL. 51-3, III. 581 
Vibius Pansa, C. (cos. 43) I. 647, IL 933, TEE. 507, 
539, 540, 543, 566 
Vica Pota, goddess (Victoria?) HI. 552 
Victoria, goddess ITE. 552 
temple of II. gi1 
Vidacilius, C., Italian officer in Social War I. 319, 
III. 383, 387, 389, 394, 405, 406 
Villius Tappulus, P. (cos. 19g) I. 575, IIT. 346 
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Vinicius, M. (cos. AD 30) F. 136, HL. 99 

Vinius, f., proscribed senator (?) pardoned by 
Octavian I. 391 

Vinius Philopoemen, 'T., freedman of the above 
III. 567 

Vipsania, daughter of Agrippa and Caecilia Attica 
1. 345, 434 

VIPSANIUS AGRIPPA (cos. 37), historian (59) 
I. 103, 434, 451-3, 454, 455, 457, 461 n, 
464, 465, 466, 515, 516, II. 874-7, 883, 973, 
HEI. 101, 522, 530, 535-6, 539, 543, 593 

VIPSTANUS MESSAI.1A (qu. ¢.AD 74), 
historian (86) I. 470, 534, 566-7, 
I. 1046-51, Ill. 610, 621 

Virgil I. 89, 91, 93, 96-7, 119—20, 125, 143, 310, 
436, 476, 480, 528-9, II. 1003, 1023, III. 67, 
112, 114, 657 

scholia I. 117-18, 350, 591; see also Servius 

Viriathus, [usitanian leader I. 227 

Viscellius Ruga, C. (tr. pl. 493) I. 328 

Vistilia, mother of Corbulo I. 539 

Vitellius, emperor L. 534, 547, 551-2, 556, 559, 585, 
TIL. 610 

Vitellius, L. (cos. HL AD 47) 1. 541 

Vitruvius Vaccus, leading citizen of Fundi III. 305 

Vitula (= Victoria?), goddess IIT. 219 
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Vologeses 1, king of Parthia TH. 654 
VOLUMNIUS, P. historian or biographer (47) 
I. 109, 112, 334, 4o4¢—5, I. 820-3, 
III. s0g—10 
Volusius, author of verse annals I. 338-9, 392 
Vossius, Gerardus (Gerrit Vos) I. 656 
Vulcacius Gallicanus, one of six supposed authors 
of the HA I. 74 
Vulean II. 25, 197, 333, HD. 115, 219, 338; see also 
subject index, s.v. Volcanal 
Vulcanius/ Vulcatius, haruspev IL. 881, TIT. 538 
Vulcatius, author apparently quoted by OGR 
Ill. 191 


Wasse, Joseph I. 657-8 


Xenophon I. 184, 272, 337, 360, 408, II. 433, 441, 
705, III. 64, 451, 518 
Xiphiltnus, Byzantine epitomator I. 50 


Zenodotus of Troezen, Greek writer I. 1ro, HT. 97, 
115-16 

Zcus, identified with Picus IIE. 629; see alse Jupiter 

Zeus Belus, oracle of I. 600 

Zonaras, Byzantine historian I. 50 

Zosimus, late Roman historian HI. 650 
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2. SELECTED TOPICS (INCLUDING 
PEOPLES AND PLACES) 


‘The page numbers of the entries in volume 1 for works which are listed as citing authoritics are given in 


italics. 


Aborigines I. 205, 206, 211, TL. 173, 185, 195, 
339-41, 1147, IIL. 65, 67, 70, 76, 95-6, 
112, 117, 235, 4535 512, 658 

Acerrae I. 314, 318, IIT. 372, 378, 389, 391 

Achaea, Achaeans I. 113, 114, 186, IL. 125, 183, 
185, 187, 533, 593, 715, HL. 322, 365 

acta diurna (2 = acta publica, acta populi, acta urbts) 
I. 49, 127-8, 494, IL. 895, 1018, 1120, 
III. 128, 541, 545, 585, 608, 643-4 

acta senatus I. 127, 131, 393, 492-3, 541, III. 626, 
644 

Actium, battle of I. 434, 449, 451, 455, 459) 465, 
468, III. 172, §39, 542, 544, 550 

Adiabene (= Mesopotamia) II. 1143, TIT. 653, 655 

Aec(u)lanum I. 319 IL. 707, TI. 396, 400, 401, 403, 
404, 405, 408, 412 

Aediles I. 158, IIT. 209 

Acgimurus II. 407, III. 257, 311 

Aegina IT. 577 

Aenaria IT. 665, III. 414 

Aequi IL. 565, TT. 341 

Aequicoli If. 377, I. 237 

Acsernia I, 312, 314, 318, 319, IL. 613, 617, 
IIT. 294, 369, 371, 373) 374 387, 389, 393, 
399, 405 

Actolia, Actolians II. 583, 915, IIL. 349, 351, 358, 


553 
Aga, Mt II. 1033, III. 612 
ager Gallicus II. 182, II. 93 
ager publicus TL. 268, IIT. 93, 182-3 
-Agonaha UL. 554, IIL. 332-3 
Agylla IL. 917, IL. 555 
Aizi, town in Dacia II. 1083, HI. 625 
Alamanni II. 1133, III. 650 
Alba Fucens L. 318, IE. 401, II. 371, 386 
Alba Longa: 
dictatorship at I. 326, I. 685, HI. 429-30 
its final war against Rome II. 168, III. 73, 
429-30 
foundation of I. 66, 182, If. 19, 25, 47, 117, 163, 
167, 169, 749, IIL. 3, 14-15, 65, 68, 70, 72, 
114, 11g, 162 
Penates briefly located at I. 98, IL. 19, 117, 749, 
TI. 15 
its role in Roman foundation legend II. 49-69 
passim, 553, 751, II. 8-9 
Alba, Albula, river (original name of the Tiber) 
Il. 117, 249, 713, UI. 14, 55 
Alban families I. 388, 421, IID. 338 
Alban kings see kings, Alban 
Alban Lake see lacus Albanus 
Alban Mount see mons Albanus 


Alexandria 1. 355, 381, 475, 562-3, Il. 775, yo7, 
959, 987, 991, TIL. 586, 5g9—6o0, 642 
Allia, river, battle of the IIL. 261, 369, III. 172, 300, 
309, 445 
alliteration I, 24 n, 27 n, HI. 167, 173, 183, 249, 
252, 303, 325, 374, 386, 403, 404, 408, 448, 
479, 607 
alphabet see writing 
Alps II. 201, 241, 393, 415, 479, TIL. 53, 54, 106, 
IO, 120, 158, 245, 246-7 
Ambrones IT. 595, HI. 490 
Ameria I. 199-200, II. 191, TI. 103-5 
Amiternum I. 211, I. 187, 407 
Amphictyonic Council I. 127 
anaphora III. 129, 180 
Anio, river I. 499, HII. 77, 252, 443 
Annales Maximi, pontifical records I. 40, 54, 57, 62 
n, 63, 80, 96, 97, 98, 141-59, 175, 216, 253, 
494, I. 35 559, FI- ZT, 207, Hil. 3-12, 35, 
128-9, 142, 202, 221, 271, 277, 447, 5795 see 
also archives, documents, and indexes of 
passages (indices locorum), s.v. 
annals, annales: 
as title of historical work I. 8, 70, 104, 173, 221, 
225, 228, 234-5, 241, 247, 258, 289, 296, 
322, 347, 357, 419, 409, IL. 44, 46, 94, 98, 
102, 130, 224, 252, 254, 260-8 passim, 276, 
282, 290, 292, 296, 304-32 passim, 366, 368, 
380, 382, 388, 390, 396, 402, 406, 408, 416, 
496-526 passim, 534-46 passim, 558, 560, 
676, 678, 706, 722, 728, 734, 746, 792, 836, 
838, 940, 942, 970, 1010, TIT. 41, 45, 47, 
201, 209, 221, 227, 261, 266, 300, 328, 424, 
457-0 passim, 465, 495, 501, 513, 514, 582, 
590, 606 
as general term for works of history I. 49, 53, 
104, 135, 159, 173, 228, IT. 92, 146, 202, 
396, 398, 420, 440, 574, 586, 540, 686, 6yo, 
692, yg6, IIL. 12, 41, 45, 143, 277, 443, 573 
contrasted with Aistoria(e) 1. 143, 275-6, 308, 
II. 12, 448, IL. 277-81 
annalistic structure (year-by-year narrative) I. 83, 
86-7, 158, 173-4, 216, 223, 225, 229 n, 
235-6, 296, 303-4, 308, 365, HII. 35 
Antemnac I. 206, IL. 175, HI. 24, 77 
Antioch, Antiochenes II. 1119, 1121, III. 642 
antiquarianism, antiquarian research: 
definition of I. 8-9 
historical development of I. 155, TH. 48, 115 
scholarly characteristics and methods of I. 126, 
129, 151 N, 345, 417-18, 476-7, 479-81, 
491, 597, III. 56, 64, 85, 222, 586, 664 
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in historical works I. 62, 152, 153, 155, 175 n, 
183, 242, 325-7, 388, 392, 490-1, 510, 
615-16, TIE. 75, 115, 221, 426, 428, 495, 
586, 617 

antiquarians I. 88, 89—g0, 96, 97, 99, 102, 10g—10, 
123, 126, 135, 143, 155, 164, 181-2, 241, 
345, 415, 478, 510, 630, 640, 641, 646, 
TIL. 45, 48, 50, 55, 56, 62, 114, 115, 219, 
220, 531, 558, $99; see also index of persons, 
s.v. Aelius Stilo, Terentius Varro, Verrius 
Flaccus, etc. 

use of, by historians I. 51, 62, 84, 183, 367, 421, 

494, HII. 18, 558 

Antium/Anthium I, 614, II. 1131, HI. 609, 648 

Aous, river II. 575, III. 346 

Apamea, treaty of III. 320, 347, 460 

Apennines II. 279, III. 95 

Apiolae II. 563, III. 30, 337-8 

Apulia I. 319, IL. 93, 503, 513, IH. 304, 369, 
411 

Aquac Sextiae, battle of III. 490 

aqueducts I. 68, 492, 510, II. 279, 877, 947, 
III. 189, 234, 535-6, 578 

Aquileia I. 317 n, III. 213 

Ara Maxima II. 249, HI. 161, 571 

Arausio, battle of I. 87, 278, IL. 471, 595, IIE. 288, 
365 

Araxes, river II. 847, TYE. 518, 612, 652 

Arcadia, Arcadians II. 53, 155, 193, 373, 751; 
II. 57, 64-5, 111, 116, 185, 190, 512; see 
also index of persons, s.v. Evander 

archaism(s), archaizing I. 20-3, 27, 29, 30 n, 31, 33, 
34, 36, 37, 69, 71, 116 n, 297, 331, 442 n, 
448-9, 615 n, 628, IIT. 75, 79, 126, 146, 219, 
249, 251, 262, 263, 282, 303, 379, 382, 387, 
392, 400, 403, 410, 411, 412, 415, 425, 448, 
528, 533, 534, 589, 664 

Archippe, legendary town in central Italy H. 373, 
IIL. 234-5 

archives, archival sources, archival records I. 86, 
146-7, 149, 158, 159, 175-6, 264, 303-4, 
Il. 17, IIL. 7, 8, 9, 10, 28, 264, 271, 447, 578; 
see also, acta diurna, acta senatus, Annales 
Maximi, documents, family records 

Ardea II. 179, 377, 917, HI. 84-5, 237, 555 

Roman treaty with I. 326, II. 687, IE. 431, 

433-4, 436 
Argonauts II. 237 
Argos, Argives I. 210, I. 189, TI. 103, 111, 117 
shields II. 229 
Aricia II. 179, 249, IIL. 84-5, 162 
shrine of Diana at I. 206, I. 179, III. 83-5 
Ariminum II. 183, ITE. 93 
Armenia I. 540, 542, 616, II. 847, 991, 1005, 1031, 
1033, 1137, III. 518, 600, 603, 612, 652, 
654 
Arpinum ITI. 81-2 
Arsanias, river IT. 993, III. 600 
Artaxata I, 540, FET. 612, 652, 653 
Arval Brethren (fratres aruales) I. 427, 465, II. 555, 
Ill. 332, 643 
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asafetida II. 181, III. 89 
Asculum I. 312, 318-19, IIL. 375, 383, 386, 384, 
388-9, 394, 404, 405, 406, 408, 409, 416 
Asia: 
historical descriptions of I. 122, 204, II. 993, 
1031, Il. 612-13, 653 
Roman province of I. 278, 283, 287, 354, IL. 455, 
III. 298 
Assyria, Assyrians II. 1139, 1145, III. 100, 629, 
653, 656 
asyndeton III. 80, 122~3, 166, 167, 209, 257, 258, 
261, 274, 280, 281, 323, 326, 382, 391, 392, 
403, 471, 572 
Ateste II. 107 
Athens, Athenians I. 345, 348, 400, 591, II. 231, 
299, 577, HL. 151 
embassy to Rome in 155 BCI. 224, 41g-20, 
Il. 467, 729, TT. 461-2 
Sulla’s siege and capture of I. 283, 411, II. 487, 
III. 296, 326, 416 
Atlas Mountains II. 1035, IIT. 614-15 
atri dies (“black days’) I. 229, II. 260, 284, 368, 
TIL. 171-2, 193 
Atrium Libertatis 1. 433 
Atropatene I]. 847, TI. 653 
augurs, augural college I. 157, 161, 184, 285, 385, 
386, 464, 509, IT. 219, 233, 345, 349, 475, 
1127, III. 139, 152, 222, 289, 488 
augury, theory and practice of I. 254, II. 139, 170, 
219, 233, 373, 715, 917, 1127, HI. 75, 138, 
152, 200, 222, 234~6, 270, 421-2, 456, 646; 
see also libri augurales 
Aurunci II. 183, HI. g2, 428 
Ausones III. g2 
Auximum III. 523 
Aventine II, §5, 317, 557, III. 206, 333, 469 


Babylon, Babylonians I. 169, 174, IL. 1141 

Bacchanalian affair (of 186 BC) I. 189, 212, ITI. 176, 
213, 359 

Baetica see Spain 

banquet songs (carmina conuiuaha) 1. 214, IL. 223, 
TIL. 141-3 

Bedriacum/Bebriacum II. 1077 

battles of 1. 5.44, 585, II. 1023, 1049, IIE. 610, 
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Bergomum, Bergomates I. 191 

Berzobis, town in Dacia II. 1083, II. 625 

Boii I. 191, 529, 577, 581, 813, IIL. 94, 105, 106, 
269, 320, 347, 350, 360 

Bonchace, tribe of Mesopotamia II. 1141, IIL. 654-5 

books, of Numa I. 109, 133, 223, 291, 301, II. 267, 
339, 559, 589-91, III. 176, 177-80, 201, 
223, 315, 333, 334, 302-3; see also libri 
(augurales, lintei, magistratuum, rituales, 
Sibylhint) 

Bovianum I. 319, TE. 399, 406, 411 

Bovillae III. 4, 147 

Britain I. 510, 512, 546, 548, 561, 570, II. 1055, 
If. 614, 622, 637 

Brumata I. 683, WL. 427 
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Brundisium I. 369, 432, II. 819, HI. 294 
Bucoli, F-:gyptian rebels IL. 1119, If. 641-2 
Buthrotum IE. 375, U1. 237 


Cabiri, gods of Samothrace I. 619, II. 251, 723, 
III. 162, 164, 457-8 
Caelian hill see mons Caelius 
Caenina II. 57, III. 19, 24, 77, 425, 469 
Caere L. 177, IL. 917, OI. 79, 555 
Caicta II. 341, HL. 223 
Calabria II. 697, g15 
calendar, Roman: 
historians’ accounts of I. 222, 326, 492-3, 
IL. 681, 943, I. 170-1, 495 
antiquarian works on I. 51, 88, 89, 633, III. 193, 
573 
origins and early history of I. 51, 8g, 222, 492, 
IL. 681, 943, TL. 219 
Caesar’s reform of I. 123, 661-2, III. 465, 
547 
possible connection with Annales Maximi I. 145, 
152, III. 7 
see also atri dies, intercalation, nundinae 
Camarina III. 121, 240, 534 
Campania, Campanians 
historical accounts of I. 137, 207 n, 340 n, III. 9, 
89, 92, 98-101, 337 
mercenaries recruited from III. 368-9 
military operations in I. 314, 318, 356, II. gor, 
489, IIL. 295, 387, 389, 392, 401, 402, 410, 


411, 412 
mythical history of II. 373, III. 235-6 


relations with Rome before 216 Bc II. 97, 379, 
687, III. 37 
volcanic activity in II. 1015, III. §35, 549 
see also Capua, Cumae, Naples, Nola, ete. 
Campus Martius I. 380, 531 
Camunni IIL. 110 
Canarii, people of the Atlas II. 1035, TIT. 615 
Cannae III. 404 
aftermath of I. 112, 121, 161, 198, 202, 259, 260, 
398, IL. 205-7, 275, 399, IIL. 89, 126-7, 154, 
185, 249, 250, 269, 317, 329 
battle of I. 259, IL. 523, III. 130, 260, 315-16, 
517 
Cantabria, Cantabrians IJ. 221, HI. 150 see also War, 
Cantabrian 
Canusium I. 318, ITE. 298, 404 
Capena I. 206, III. 116 
Grove of IL. 173, 199, IL. 76, 116 
Capitol, Capitoline: 
etymology of I. 48, 638, II. 103, 597, HI. 46, 198, 
366 
Romulus’ asylum on III. 145, 197 
betrayed by ‘Tarpeia and captured by Sabines 
II. 77-9, 111-13, 141, 301-3, 305, 869, 
IEl. 24-5, 531 
games, established by Romulus II. 305, III. 198 
seized by Ap. Herdonius (460 Bc Varr.) III. 76 
besieged by Gauls (390 Bc Varr.) I. 176, 420, 
Il. 259, 497, 499, 811, 841, III. 300 
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statues, dedications and victory monuments on 
HI. 277, 327, 525, 529, 569, §77, 881, 
IH. 188, 320, 538, 578 
demolition of statues and foreign shrines on 
I. 219, Il. 271, IL. 217, 516 
murder of Ti. Gracchus on ID. 453 
meetings of senate on IE. 131, TH. 354 
Temple of Jupiter, construction and dedication 
of I. 48, 638, If. 103, 563, 597, IIL. 29-30, 
45-6, 75, 203, 207-8, 337-8 
destruction of, by fire, in 83 Bc I. 181, II. 267, 
277, 327, 489, 525, 569, 953, 955, II. 188, 
282, 298, 318, 343, 582 
in AD 69 I. 557 n, 642 
visits to, for sacrifice (?), by magistrates and 
others II. 695, 537, HI. 324-5, 353, 355, 448 
Scipio Africanus’ nocturnal visits to IE. 777, 915, 
III. 483 
in Cicero’s dream III. 539 
as symbolic centre of Rome II. 205, 399, III. 251 
see also Saturnia 
Cappadocia I. 283, II. 1031 
Capua: 
foundation of I. 137, II. 25, 189, 419, 785, LI. 9, 
98-101, 269, 486 
Oscan seizure of TH. 568 
territory of, devastated by Gauls II. 503 
revolt of, in Second Punic War I. 550, II. 399, 
III, 145, 251, 252 
in Social War II. 489, 707, III. 298, 316, 317 
Caesarian colony at IT. 785, Ill. 486 
Caria, Carians II. 533, 577, III. 322 
Carrhae, battle of I. 355 
Carseoli IIT. 371, 377 
Carthage, Carthaginians: 
foundation date I. 614 n, II. 75, 109, 167, III. 22, 
100 
political, social and cultural institutions I. 203, 
644, II. 179, 239, ILL. 42, 86, 129, 130, 131, 
151, 158, 182 
trade IIL. 577 
military resources and practices IIT, 53, 129, 143, 
152-3 
control of overseas commanders I. 114, IT. 37, 
97, III. 38-9, 243-4, 246 
treaties with Rome I. 260, II. 205, §79, HI. 84, 
125-6, 244-5, 311 
foreign-policy debates at IIL. 38~9, 243-5, 251, 
261, 267, 268 
warlike operations of, in Sicily II. 95, 203, 325, 
343, 757) UL. 44, 224, 473, 568 
in Spain I. 636, If. 277, 327, 525, Ill. 36, 
211-12, 343, 344, 483 
in Italy IL. 191, 205, 275, 411, 527, III. 40, 
126-7, 249-60 passim 
in Africa TI. 407, 573, Ill. 257-8, 345 
naval II. 403, 573, Hil. 210, 240, 254~5, 268, 
534 
siege and destruction of I. 113, 193, 245-6, 


506-7, 617, IL. 353, 947, 985, 1145, 
III. 226-7, 596 
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bias for or against, in historians I. 114, 167, 189, 
261, IL. 37, III. 240 
historians of I. 68, 169, 343, 488, 512, II. 937, 
987, III. 39-40 
see also Wars, Punic, and index of persons, s.v. 
Hamilcar, Hannibal, etc. 
Carthago Nova see New Carthage 
Casilinum III. 267 
Casperia, supposed place in Sabine territory 
Ill. 556 
Caspian Sea II. gg3, HII. 556, 651, 655 
Castra Vetera I. 527, 528, III. 608 
Caudine lorks I. 298, II. 505, III. 306-7, 308, 324, 
335, 444-5 
Caulonia TI. 554, 568 
Celts see Gauls 
Cenomani II. 193, IL. 94, 107-10, 320, 347 
censors, census: 
records of I. 135, 325, 348, III. 28, 105 
historical/antiquarian accounts of I. 222, 234, 
237, If. 271, I. 163-4, 182-3 
creation of, by Servius Tullius I. 236, H. 751, 
Ill. 28-9, 202, 470, 664 
office of censor, origins of III. 432-6 
population count, registration of citizens I. 175, 
528, II. 81, 751, HI. 28-0, 82, 105, 397, 593 
other actions of I. 193, 219-20, 267, 331, II. 271, 
275, 279, 331, 435, 579, 581, 591, IIL. 81, 
132, 181, 186, 189—go, 203, 215, 217-18, 
348, 357, 359, 363-4, 553 
moral authority of I. 231, 233 
Cermalus II. 65, III. 16 
Chaeronca I. rro 
battle of (86 BC) I. 283, 284, I. 477, 489, II. 297 
chance, fortune, as a factor in history I. 441, II. 855, 
III. 293-4, 535, 546; see also index of 
persons, s.v. Fortuna 
Chauci I. 527, 530, 532, 540 
chiasmus I. 31, III. 222, 226, 245, 268, 281, 309, 
318, 326, 328, 375 
Christians, Christianity I. 10, 47, 64-6, 73, 74.n, 76, 
81, 89, go, gI-2, 102, 130, 132-3, IL. 
1093-5, IIT. 467, 562, 629-31, 645 
Chronicon Paschale ¥. 53, 529, II. 432, 438 
chronology, chronography I. 51, 62, 64-6, 71, 73, 
QO, 123, 129-30, 264-5, 343, 347-50, 397, 
398-401, 420, 429, 443, 594-5, 618, IT. 721, 
807-13, HII. 21-3, 25, 48, 458, 459, 460, 
497-502, 629; see also Olympiads, dates, 
foundation of Rome, synchronisms, 
Varronian chronology 
Cilicia I. 283, 372 
Cimbri I. 267, 529, 530, Il. 481, 595, IIE. 275, 292, 
293, 35, 490 
Cimmerian Bosporus (the Crimea) IT. 993 
Circei Il. 375 
Circus Maximus II. 87 
Cirta [. 267 
citizenship, Roman I. 207, 244, 248, 314, 316, 382, 
395, Hl. 639, 643, 783, 1075, IIT. 76, 82, 99, 
105, 290, 384-5, 396-7, 517 
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civil war(s): 
in general I. 441, 442, 499, III. 510 
of late Republic I. 506, I. 883 
of 88-82 Bc I. 290, 307, 308, 315, 336, 506, II. 7, 
489-91, 543, 665, 953, IH. 298, 414, 416, 
451 
of 49-45 BC I. 335, 3445 354s 357, 369, 380, 385, 
414-15, 419, 428, 431, 436, 437-8, 445, 
506, IT. 737, 759, 845, 849-51, 855-7, 859, 
861-5, III. 467, 506, 519, 523 
of 43-31 BCI. 431-2, 448-9, 505, 506, II. 821-3, 
875, 885-95, 897-9, 933 
of AD 68-9 (‘Year of the Four Emperors’) I. 534, 
548, 557, 559, 567, 572, 585, IL. 1023, 
1049-51, 1077, IU. 414, 610 
of AD 193~7 I. 598, 600, 603, 604, IT. 1101, 
1127, HI. 646-7 
clausulae II. 168, 169, 175, 176, 181, 184, 243, 254, 
258, 270, 328, 401, 479, 480, 529, 530, 663 
Cloaca Maxima III. 76, 170, 198 
Clusium I. 176, III. 77-8, 309 
coins, coinage I. 285 n, 320, 352, II. 311, 363, 789, 
839, 919, 943, 1097, HII. 513-14, 557-8, 
573-4, 632 
Colline Gate, battle of I. 283, 284 n, 317 n, IL. 2g1 
comitia centuriata UI. 11, 336, 663~5 
Comitium II. 23, TI. 8, 334 
commentart 1. 135, 273, 452, 504, 511, 527, 541, 
547, 562, 564, II. 568, 726, 769, 832, 1002, 
1008, to14, 1062, III. 460 
of priestly colleges I. 52, 143, 145-7, 149, 154, 
264, IL. 12, 16, 268, 330, 380, TIL 11, 182, 
340 
as title of a historical, antiquarian, or 
biographical work I. 104, 165, 234, 241-2, 
268, 284, 370-2, 504, 511, 516, §41-2, 548, 
562, 589, 630, 643, II. 308, 338, 492, 720, 
760-2, 882, 891, 980, 996, III. 201, 222-3, 
536, 643 
of Caesar I. 284, 371, 461, 541, 588, II. 774, 876, 
III. 528-9 
see also hypomnemata 
communis historia (kowy toropia,‘gencral history’) 
I. 341-3, 594, Hf. 708-16, TIL. 454; see also 
universal history 
Compsa I. 340, II. 707 
Comum If. 191, 529, 577, HI. 106, 320 
concordia ordinum (‘concord of the orders’) 1. 329, 
369, 374 
Consuaha III. 23 
consular tribunate III. 431-2, 435-6 
Cora II. 179, III. 84 
Corfinium I, 312, 319 
Corinth II. 813, IW. 500-1 
corn shortages I. 1.44, 157, 456, II. 11, 27, 207, 379, 
687, IH. 10, 129, 239, 268, 436-7, 447 
corona, coronae, honorific crown(s): 
historical/antiquarian accounts of I. 133, 
Ill. 206, 211, 295 
aurea (gold) I. 232, 234, IL. 220, 294, 316, 685, 
Ill. 206 
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ciutca (civic, of oak leaves) III. 206, 247 
graminea (grass) IT. 485, IE. 121, 295 
laurea (laurel) H1. 34, 441, 489, 685, 813, IIL. 211, 
429, 501 
myrtea (myrtle) IL 324, UI. 211, 429 
naualis (naval) I. 414, 423 
obsidionatlis (siege) TIL 295 
radiate II. 880, IIL. 537 
spicea (ears of corn) IL. $54 
uallaris (rampart) I. 1078 
Corsica, Corsicans II. 325, III. 211, 335, 548 
Cremera, river, battle of I. 176-7, 329, 420, IL. 261, 
369, 693, HL. 445 
Cremo, Mt IT. 393 
Cremona I. 317 n, 567, I. 1077, ILI. 269 
battle of see Bedriacum 
sack of II, 1023, 1051, III. 610, 621 
Crete II. 583, FI. 352 
Cromna, town in Pontus IT. 813, III. 500 
Croton II. 573, HI. 112, 255, 345 
crown(s) see corona(e) 
crucifixion IT, 927, IIL. 562, 58y—go 
Crustumcrium II. 249, UL. 24, 77, 162 
Ctesiphon TIL. 653, 654 
Cumae II. 419, 713, HEL. 101, 196, 454, 568, 582 
battle of HI. 98 
Cures II. 187 
curia Faucta Ul. 692, WY. 444-5 
Cutiliae L. 211, IL. 187, 401 
Cynoscephalae, battle of IIL. 319, 320, 346-7 
Cyprus I. 358, 359, II. 741, 743, 1027, IIL. 466-7 


Dalmatia L577 

Dardanus, ‘Treaty of I. 283, III. 297 

dates, dating of events I. 148-9, 153, 173, 183, 200, 
216, 236, 399-400, 492-3, 661-2, III. 21-3, 
103-5, 166, 213-17, 238-9, 271; see also 
chronology, foundation of Rome, 
Olympiads, synchronisms, Varronian 
chronology 

De dubits nominibus 1. 60; see also indexes of passages 
(indices locorum) 

De uiris illustribus urbis Romae 1. 96, 478, 528; see 
also indexes of passages (indices locorum) 

Dead Sea I. 564 

decemuiri sucris faciundis 1. 161, UL. 34, IIL. 290, 516, 
582-3, 598 see also quindecimuiri s. f- 

Decemvirate (decemutrt legibus scribundis, 451-450 
BC Varr.) I. 145, 172~3, 242, II. 259, 337, 
Hil. 7, 170-1, 458, 500 

Delminum, city in Dalmatia IE. 1135, II. 651 

Delphi II. 125 oracle I. 161, 162, 163, 166, 285, 
II. 35, Il. 60, 179, 197, 569 

dialogue, in historical narrative I. 215, II. 181, 203, 
205—7, 399, HI. 123, 126-7 

dictator years I. 349, 400 n, 662, IT. 48, 444, 458, 
500 

dictatorship I. 62, 286, 326, IL. 685, 945, HI. 12, 83, 
85, 429-30, 444, 575 

documents, use of as historical sources I. 49, 59, 63, 
64, 68, 75, 77> 78, 86, Tog, 126-7, 128, 135, 
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175, 303, 326-7, 494-5, 605, 608 n, 
IT. 1123, III. 37, 81, 83, 101, 102, 105, 639, 
643-5; see also acta diurna, acta senatus, 
Annales Maximi, archives, commentarit, 
family records, inscriptions, fri lintet 
dreams, reported by historians: 
of Aeneas IT. 47, 165, ITI. 13-15 
of Amulius IT. 553 
of M. Artorius I. 458-0, II. 885, UT. 535, 530, 
540-1 
of blind woman cured by Hadrian IL. 1115 
of Caccilia Metella I. 55, II. 615, II. 372 
of Cicero I. 403 n, 458, 460, IT. 883, IIT. 539 
of C. Fannius IT. 1073 
of C, Gracchus I. 55, 262, TH. 413-15, TE. 31, 
264-5, 282 
of Hannibal I. 55, 261-2, I. 391, 405, III. 245-6, 
255, 263 
of ‘T. Latinius (or ‘I. Annius) I. 55, 262, IL. 85, 
379, 413, HL. 30-1, 263-4 
of Latinus II. 165, III. 66 
of Pliny the Elder I. 519, 529-30, II. 1013 
of Septimius Severus I. 600, II. 1103, TT. 633 
of Sulla I. 285, I. 479, HI. 291, 544, 581 
Sulla’s faith in IT. 483, HII. 289, 294 
Sisenna’s sceptical view of II. 605, 615, III. 372 
Drepana/Drepanum II. 239, 353, HI. 157, 226 
battle of III. 240 
Dura Europus IIT. 652 
Dyrrhachium I. 433 


Ebro, river II. 221, TIT. 53, 54, 125, 141, 144, 245, 
246 

Iicbatana TIT. 653 

eclipses I. 148-9, 151, 527, IE. 21, 49, 207, 383, 945, 
1031, ILI. 6-7, 127, 128, 129, 242, 612 

Egypt, Egyptians I. 169, 174, 493, II. 371, 863, 
1119, III. 232 

cults III. 515-16, 542, 593, 641-2 

elephants I. 392 n, 394, 646, IE. 151, 225, 325, 395, 
5775 773» 949, HIT. 143-4, 157, 210, 319-20, 
347; 493, 5335 580, 616, 666 

Ilymaci, people of Susiana II. gg1, TLL. 599 

Emporiae, battle of I. 192, HI. 129, 136, 152, 348 

Eneti see Veneti 

Eintella III. 44, 550, 568 

:phesus, temple of Artemis at II. 811, IIT. 499 

:picureans, E:picureanism I. 307, 345 n, 519, 594, 
646-7, Il. 605, 729, 1001, III. 369, 400, 546 

Epirus IIL. 237 

Epitome de Cuesartbus 1. 609 

epitomes 1. 59, 83, 98, 245, 262, 495, 496, 578, 
596-7, I. 21, 335, 348, 387, 431, 839, 961, 
1098, ITI. 221, 272, 532, 58y 

Eretum II. 401 

Eryx IL. 95, Tf. 35-6, 44 

ethnography I. 201, 203-4, 207, 214, 393, 532, 
615-6, III. 79-120 passim, 130-1, 135, 137, 
140, T41, 144, 146, 150, 152, 154, 158, 


159 
Etna, Mt IZ. 899, II. 549 
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Etruria, Etruscans: 
native historiography of I. 169, 513, HI. 10, 
46-7, 339 
historical and antiquarian accounts of I. 206, 212, 
480, 512-13, 633-4, 649, IL. 987, HI. 43, 46, 
11g 
origins and legendary early history of I. 205, 206, 
II. 188, 199, 373, 921, HI. 70, 114, 116-18, 
234-6, 555, 559 
extensive power of, in pre-Roman Italy II. 201, 
III. 32, 89, 98-9, 119, 502 
foundation of Capua and Nola by I. 210 n, 
IL. 180, IIT. 98-9 
relations with Rome, in war and peace I. 176, 220 
n, II. 23, 93, 235, 333, 379) 513, 687, 
Ill. 34-5 
religion and ritual practices of (including 
divination) I. 183, IL. 23, 27, 307, 309, 
II. 45-6, 114, 116, 220, 336, 538 
their role in the transmission of cultural 
innovation IT. 1039, III. 31~3, 43, 238, 501, 
617 
their reputation for luxury IT. 77, 111, 301, 
Ill. 25, 40 
their language I. 177, 512, III. 118, 199, 555 
onomastics of I. 220, 306, 489, III. 70, 78, 116 
in Second Punic War II. 99, 235, 403, 573 
‘Tiberius Gracchus’ journey through II. 345, 
III. 225 
revolt of, in Social War I. 316, 319, ILL. 372, 383, 
394, 405 
etymology, ctymologies, in historical writing I. 494, 
495, 647, HI. 56, 57, 86, 88, 113, 116, 161, 
191, 195-6, 198, 220, 331, 333, 337 
Euganei II. 193, HI. 107, r10 
euhemerism I. 82, 98, 133-4, 223, 254, III. 160, 
220, 233, 236, 454, 498, 515, 557, 629 
Kuphrates, river I. 285, II. gg3, 1033, III. 600, 
612-13, 653, 654 


fabulae praetextae (historical plays) I. 18g, HI. 20-1 

Falerii (Veteres), Faliscans I. 210, I. 189, 
III. 102~3, 116, 199, 439 

Falern Novi III. 103 

Falerio Picens I. 318, III. 376, 387 

family history, histories I. 348, 350~3, 386-9, 480, 
481, II. 719, 787, 789, 841, g21, III. 421-2, 
457, 514, 559 

family records I. 352, 636, HI. 34, 201, 210, 234, 
271, 341, 445, 517 

fasti Capitolint: 

consulares I. 13, 155, 325 , 347-8, 350, UI. 22, 
34-5, 51, 209, 214, 240, 341, 357, 432, 438, 
444, 458, 500, 598 
triumphales I. 350 n, IE. 428 

Jeriae Latinae II. 4 

Feronia, grove of see lucus Ferontae 

Jettales I. 62, IL. 377, 504, IIT. 150, 237, 306, 325, 335 

ficus Ruminalis I. 65, 72, 358, III. 16, 18 

Firmum I. 318-19, HH. 153, 375, 376, 387, 402, 494, 
411, 412 
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first inventor(s) (7pa@Tos edperns) L. 223, 254, 
Il. 101, 371, 373, Hl. 43, 233, 580 
first-person narrative I. 215, 269, 279, 375, 456, 

468, 588, 591, IIT. 75, 130, 145, 273, 274 
‘First ‘Triumvirate’ I. 437, 441, 443 
Fiscellum II. 185, WI. 93-4 


Hamen Dialis 1. 184, I. 18, 476, I. 289-90 


Fornacalia WU. 168 

Voronia IL. 187 

Foruli IL. 401 

Forum Augustum I. 155, 346, 416 n, 478 

l‘orum Gallorum, battle of I. 432, II. 933, IIL. 566 

Forum Holitortum HI. 372 

Forum Tulium HI. 537 

Forum Licini TI. 191 

Forum Romanum I. 380, IT. 87, 305 

foundation legends, foundation literature («7/cecs) 
I. 170, 173 n, 208, 209, 616, III. 113, 115, 
121 

foundation of Rome: 

date of I. 171-3, 180, 347, 614, 661, I. 13, 75, 
109, 167, 715, 723, 727, 807, 811, HII. 6, 9, 
21-3, 50, 72, 166, 172, 180, 208~y, 210-11, 
213-17, 240, 271, 365, 432, 455, 458, 460, 
497-8, 575 
legend I. 171, 174, 205, 210, 237, 312-13, 

II. 49-73. HI. 418-21; see also index of 
persons, s.v. Romulus 

Fucine Lake see lacus Fucinus 

lundi IL. 503, HI. 305 


Gabu Il. 67, 553, HI. 19, 331, 418, 419 
Gades I, 383, III. 265, 267, 521 
Galatia, Galatians I. 2g1, IT. 669, 945, IL. 213, 321, 
364, 417, 576 
Games: 
Greek III. 501 
Roman see /udi 
Gargarus, river II. 545, 1145, III. 328 
Gaul, Gallia Il. 177, 185, 395 
Cacsar’s conquest of I. 436, 438, ILI. 596 
Cisalpine I. 203, 212, 395, 432, 573, IL. 191, 
III. 79, 80, 94~5, 102, 105-10, 294, 350 
Comata I. 510 
Narbonensis TI. 106 
see also Galatia, ager Gallicus 
Gauls, Galli I. 212, 267, 510, II. 241, 261, 369, 
497-503 passim, 509, 595, 669, 945, HIT. 73. 
80, 106-7, 109-10, 146, 158, 213, 302-5, 
443, 542, 576 
sack of Rome by (390 Bc Varr.) I. 109, 133, 149. 
176, 264, 289, 291, 326 420, II. 17, 103, 2au, 
425, 497-9, 715, 811, 841, IIL. 23, 47, 48, 
78, 171, 239, 300, 309, 310, 444-5 
invasion of Italy by (225 Bc) I. 166, II. 95~7, 
UI. 36-8, 10g, 128 
in Hannibalic War II. 117, 403, IIL. 40, 53, 253 
in Social War IT. 633, 643, 661, HI. 391~2, 401, 
402, 408, 409, 412, 413, 417 
see also Boti, Insubres, | .ingones, Scnones, 
Tigurini, Wars, Gallic 
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Gavaca, capital of Atropatene IL. 847, 1139, 
IIL. 518, 653 
Gelys (= Gelae?), Parthian tribe II. 1135, HL. 651 
Genoa III. 81, 254 
Ger, river II. 1035, TI. 615 
Gerenia (= Gerunium), city in Italy TI. 1135, 
Ill. 651 
Germanicia, Caesarea, city in Mesopotamia 
II. 1137, Il. 652 
Germany, Germans I. 52y—32 passim, II. 595, 
1005, 1013, 1133, III. 146, 493-5, 607-8, 
650; see also Alamanni, Ambrones, Cimbri, 
Marcomanni, Marsi, Suebi, ‘Tencteri, 
Teutones, Ubii, Usipetes, Wars, German 
Gindara, village near Antioch II. 1143, IIL. 655 
Graviscae II. 199, III. 118, 
Great Plains, battle of TIT. 266 
Grumentum I. 119, 318, IT. 539, II. 381 


Hannibalic War see War, Second Punic 
hapax legomena \. 24 n, 20, 34, 37, II. 145, 169, 
175, 180, 253, 260, 267, 282, 283, 310, 312, 
8 14y $25 9794 305: 39) 40049: AIA 45s 
41 
haruspices II. 22, 260, 34.4, 368, 485, 730, 880, IIL. 8, 
45, 172, 198, 336, 516, 538 
Hellenism, philhellenism, at Rome I. 186, 195, 
225, 272, 345, 591, I. 127, 129, 131, 
III. 32, 60 
Hellenocentrism, in ancient historiography 
I. 208-11 
Helvetii ITI. 271 
Herculaneum I. 314, 319, 340, II. 647, 707, 
III. 396, 402, 403, 407, 409, 412 
Hernict IL. 565, 915, WI. 341, 443, 553-4 
Hesperia, early name for Italy IL. g21, HI. 558 
Hirpini I. 319, 340, II. 707 
Hispania see Spain 
istoria Augusta I. 39, 40, 45, 74-50, 98, 128 n, 153, 
384, 592, 605-11 passim, III. 5-6, 148-9; 
see also indexes of passages (indices locorum) 
historta(e): 
as title of historical work L. 8, 70, 221, 225, 228, 
234, 247, 258, 275, 280, 284, 289, 296, 307, 
308, 322, 365, 506, 511, II. 120, 250-6 
passim, 260, 266, 268, 310, 350, 382, 386, 
390-8 passim, 404, 418, 420, 450, 454, 
456, 466, 520, 534, 558, 560, 608, 612-64 
passim, 674, 708-12 passim, 722, 750, 752, 
808, 860, 864, 982, ygo, III. 281, 286, 287, 
495 
as general term for works of history I. 228, 392, 
277-8, 281, II. 8, 12, 122, 128, 130, 134, 
136, 246, 272, 274, 284, 348, 352, 356, 390, 
414, 428, 440, 448, 452, 460, 484, 516, 554, 
566, 606, 610, 666, 700, 702, 746, 782, 794, 
824, 830, 832, 868, 870, 872, 938, 986, 1002, 
1014, 1036, 1070, 1080, 1096, 1150, 
III. 269, 277-8 
meaning ‘stories’ I. 406, 639, 644 
see also annales 
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historic infinitive L. 35 n, IEE. 177, 268, 387, 401, 
408, 645 
historic present I. 35, III. 122, 166, 167, 315, 326, 
416, 589 
homoioteleuton IE. 180, 183, 471 
horoscopes IIT. 633, 639, 645 
hyperbaton I. 33 n, IH. 122, 129, 209, 303, 312, 
402, 412 
hypomnemata (d7opvjpara) I. 280, 370-1, 394, 
407, HII. 541, 545 
as title of Sulla’s memoirs I. 284, IT. 476-go 
passim 
of Augustus’ I. 456, 460, 461, II. 878, 882, 
884, 888, TTT. 541, 545 
of Vespasian’s I. 562, II. 1042, 1044 


Iguvium IT. 635, 645, III. 393-4, 402, 406 
Ilerda, battle of TIT. 525 
Hliturgi IT. 577, HI. 347 
Thum II. 165 
Myria, Mlyricum, Illyrians I. 198, 203, 413, 433, 
455, 461, IL. 215, 843, 891, HI. 135, 136-7, 
530, 542 
imagines, ancestral portraits I. 346, 352, 387 
title of work by Varro I. 416 
Imbrinium, battle of TIT. 33 
Ineditum Vaticanum I. 178 
Ingauni III. 254 
inscriptions, consulted, quoted, or referred to by 
historians/antiquarians I. 77, 181 n, 183, 
352, 434, 531, II. 785, IIL. 46, 53, 83, 104, 
208, 446, 486, 644 
Insubres IT. 529, 577, 813, III. g4—5, 106, 269, 320, 
347, 350 
Interamna ITI. 104 
intercalation I. 242, 661-2, II. 259, 337, 557, 681, 
III. 170-1, 316, 333, 573 
interregnum II. 21, Tl. 5-6, 168, 434-5 
Italica II. 1085, HI. 637 
Italy, Italians I. 175, 198-213 
historical accounts of I. 479—80, 135, 143, 
Ill. 76-120 
etymology of I. 205, II. 201, 297, III. 120, 
195-6 
Gallic invasions of see Gauls 
geographical limits of I. 212-3, IL. 241, NY. g4—s, 
158, 196 
Hannibal’s invasion of II. 391, 393, 411; sce also 
index of persons, s.v. Hannibal 
historic unity of I. 212-13 
manpower of I. 175-6, II. 95-7, HI. 37-8 
Roman conquest of I. 203, 207, 212-13, 313, 
Ill. 89 
revolt of, against Rome see War, Social 
wonders of I. 216, II. 135, II. 93, 94, 120 


Janiculum IT. 25, 267, 665, g19, UI. 334, 557 

Jerusalem I. 562, 563, 564-5, 631, IL. 1043, 1045, 
1139, Il. 653 

Jews, Judaea I. 133, 169, 561-2, 563, 631, IE. 863, 
III. 653 
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Kaisergeschichte 1. 79-80, 609 
kings, Alban I. 98, 153-4, 221, 343, Il. 19, 49, 65, 
163, 220, 253, 807, III. 3—4, 14, 22, 26, 


55-6, 65, 70, 72, 139, 221, 271, 330, 587; see 


also index of persons, s.v. Amulius, 
Ascanius, Numitor, Silvius, ete. 


I.acedaemon, I.acedacmonians, I .aconians see 
Sparta 

lacus Albanus IL. 430, 1146, III. 3, 221, 272 

lacus Auernus YI. 414, II. 265-6, 535 

lacus Curtius I, 304, 716, IIL. 198, 456 


lacus Fucinus 1. 319, 510, Ul. 372, 374, UI. 5, 234-5, 


237, 252, 378, 398 

lacus Larius (= lake Como) II. 192, WT. 111 
lacus Lucrinus TL. 874, IIL. 535 
lacus Mareotis I. ggo, UI. 599-600 
Laevi, people of Cisalpine Gaul III. 79, 106 
Lanuvium II. 179, 613, HI. 372, 585 
Larentahia Il. 67, 169, IIT. 74, 330 
lures Grundiles TI, 254 
lares TV. 74 
Latium, Latins: 

historical accounts of I. 206, 217, UE. 147 

etymology of I. 647, TIE 112 


remote origins and carliest inhabitants of I. 206, 


647, II. 25, 195, II. 70, 112, 161 
in Aencas legend I. rgo, 206, 211, Il. 25, 133, 
163, 165, 167, 253, 711, HT. 15, 61, 65-9 
passim, 453; see also index of persons, s.v. 
Aencas, Ascanius, I_atinus, etc. 
later history of I. 244, 316-17, II. 87, 377, 453, 
503, III. 251; see also Wars, Latin 
religious federations and cult centres II. 179, 
III. 4, 83-5, 102, 116, 119 
.aurentum IE. 157, 611 
Lauro, town in Spain IT. 869, I. 531-2 


Laurolavinium IT. 157, 161, 163, 283, III. 65, 69, 192 


Laverna II. 485, IID. 294 
Lavinium: 


importance of, in Roman origin legend II. 3, 161 


foundation/origins of I. 206, 217, II. 165, 253, 
283, 711, 1147, III. 15, 66, 68, 114, 165, 
167, 192, 453 
etymology of I. 620 n, IL. 165, 1147, TL. 657 
Penates at I. 98, II. 19, 117, 749, Il. 4, 15, 657 
see also Penates 
siege of II. 133 
rule of Aeneas and Ascanius at II. 375, 711, 
III. 3, 65, 575 
cult of Aeneas at III. 69 
sacrifices at II. 229, 679, IEI. 146-7, 660 
death of T. Tatius at II. 679, HI. 425-6, 558 
membership of Latin federation II. 179 
excavations at site of (Pratica di Mare) IL. 4 
see also Laurolavinium 
laws I. 59, 135; see also lex, leges 
J .ebadea II. 477, IM. 291 
lectisternium 1. 62, 238, I. 321, HI. 207 
Lepcis Magna I. 598, 599 
Lepontii IL. 193, IE. 110-11 


letters (i.e. the alphabet) see writing 
letters, in historiography I. 71, 77, 108, roy, 111, 


127, 128, 226, 249 n, 286, 2g1—2, 330 n, 
366, 544 n, 605, HI. 441, 517, 1109, 1121, 
III. 2go, 313, 642, 646 


Leucae IIL. 455, III. 283 
lex, leges: 


Aetha TI. 170-1 

Aemilia Munatia U1. 397 

Aemiltae I. 267, HU. 434 

agraria (122 BC) IIT. 124 

Appuleia agraria WI. 324 

Appuleia frumentaria U1. 395 

Aurelia de tribunicia potestate I. 954, Ill. 583-4 

Caeciha Didia Il. 287 

Calpurnia de ciuitate 1. 315, 317, Il. 638, 
IIL. 384-5, 396-7 

Calpurnia de pecunits repetundis 1. 231, 232, 257 n, 
II. 290, 292 

cibariae III. 156 

Clodia de insula Cypro TI. 466 

Cornelia de xx quaestoribus WM. 124 

de clauo pangando I. 183 

Fannia V1. 380, U1. 240, 287 

Flamima Ml. 93 

Gellia Cornelia de ciuitate TH. 397 

Hfortensia III. 424-5 

Iulia de ciuitate 1. 314, 316, 317, 319, II. 372, 
384-5, 396-7, 400, 402, 405 

Iulia de colonia Capua deducenda M1. 784 

Licinia de modo agrorum WL. 13.4 

Liciniae Sextiae ¥. 177, 328, WL. 47 

Liuta tudiciarta TI. 370 

Maenia Il. 264 

Mamilia I. 268 

Marcia de fenore TM. 234 

Ogulnia I. 150 

Oppia I. 193, 196-7, 214 n, IIT. 140 

Orchia 1. 193, IL. 380 HL. 156, 240 

Peducaea Wl. 579 

Plautia tudiciaria 1. 314, 317, IL. 379, 391, 395, 
398, 401, 408 

Plautia Papiria I. 316, TH. 391, 405, 406, 408 

Pompeia de Transpadanis 1, 317 n, TW. 391 

Publihae WW. 424 

sacrata I. 328 

Sempronia frumentaria I, 233 

Sempronia (rogatio) de ciuitate 1. 248 

Seruilia Glauctae V. 317 

Sulpiciae III. 295-6 

sumptuariae I, 493, I. 380, 434, 461, IID. 199, 
240-1, 292 see also (leges) ciburiae 

tahionis TH. 131 

Thoria TIL. 284 

Valeria de domo publica TY. gto, TH. 552 

Valeria Cornelia M11. 663 

Valeriae Horatiae Y. 172 

Varia I. 267 n, 268, 311, 313, 314, 317, UL. 374, 
376-7, 379, 380, 381, 383, 399, 404, 408 

Vilha annals 1. 306, II. 273 

Voconta UL. 506 
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hbrt: 
augurales WV. 944, UL. 222, 575 
lintet 1. 143 n, 242, 324-5, 365, 366, II. 686, 688, 
6y0, 752, IIT. 52, 431-5, 436-8, 439, 443, 
446; see also index of persons, s.v. Licinius 
Macer 
magistratuum IT. 222, 355, 357, 432, 439, 443 
pontificales IL. 944, IIL. 575 
rituales TIL. 114, 219 
Sibyllini VL. 81, 953-5, HI. 177, 191, 196, 290, 
342, 516, 582-3, 598 
see also books of Numa 
Libui/Libicn I. 175, 393, HI. 79, 80 
Liburnia L. 413 
] aguria, Ligurians I. 162, 166, 212, 267, IL. 95, 117, 
177, 191, 393, 395, 573, 1131, Hl. 79, 80-1, 
106-7, 117, 254, 360 
Lilybacum IT. 393, III. 246, 534 
Lindsay’s Jaw I. 93-4, 311, II]. 166, 372-412 
passim 
Lingones III. 94 
Liris, river IL. 665, IIT. y2, 414 
Locri, Locrians IL. g25, II. yo, 92, 256, 554, 
560 
Lucania, Lucanians L. 319, II. 235, 505, III. 103, 
305-6 
Tuceres, Roman tribe IL. 1157, H1. 197 
Luceria II. 93, 513, HI. 34, 307, 308 
Lucus leroniae I. gor, IIT. 116, 352; see also 
Capena, grove of 
ludi (games): 
Apollinares Il. 816, TI. 290, 505 
Megalenses I. 580, TI. 348, 350 
Romani (‘Roman Games’) I. 62, I. 87-91, 578, 
II. 31, 264, 348 
saeculares (“Secular Games’) I. 51, 52, 220, 420, 
435, 449, 512, IL. 268, 330, 380, 565, 568, 
592, ggo, IIT. 182, 213, 215-16, 340-1, 342, 
365, 538, 598-9 
Tarpeu/Capitolini IL. 304, III. 198 
uotiut I. 84, 378, 412, 726, g24, IM. 31, 263-4, 
358, 560 
see also games, Greek 
Lugdunum, battle of III. 646, 647 
Luna (town in Liguria) HI. 87 
lupa: 
she-wolf IL. 55, 63, 65, 69, 359, HII. 16, 45, 185, 
331, 660 
prostitute IT. 67, 553, 683, INT. 16, 73, 331, 418, 
420, 427, 660 
Lupercal II¥. 17, 45, 469-70 
luperct, Lupercala 1. 176, 364, Il. 275, 553, 7515 
III. §7, 185, 331, 469-70, 545 
Lusitania, Lusitanians IT. 135, 147, 219, 535, 869, 
Ill. 138-9, 322 
luxurta, luxury I. 397, 490, 491, 493, UL. 77, 111, 
301, 461, 469, 473, 505, 752, 913, 1019, 
1104, HIE. 25, 40, 41, 199, 213, 5795 587, 588 
Lycia, Lycians IE. 533, HIT. 322 
Lydia III. 117, 235 
Lynx, city in Mauretania II, 7yr, III. 492 
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Macedonia, Macedonians I. 130, 202, 293, 433, 
II. 235, 529, 583, 1145, HL. 145, 320, 346, 
364-5, 464, 651; see also Wars, Macedonian 

macellum TIT. 132 

magistratus, title of historical or antiquarian work 
I. 241-2; see also libri magistratuum 

Magnesia, battle of TIL. 351, 460, 666 

Mamertini IT. 937, HI. 533, 568-9 

mapaha/magalia/magaria, North African hut 
dwellings II. 208, III. 130, 182 

maps I. 452 n, 541-2, III. 101, 105 

Marathon, battic of I. 400 

Marcomanni IIT. 650 

Marici TH. 106 

Marrucini I. 319, 430, I. 179, 401, TI. 252 

Marruvium, capital of the Marsi Marruvini 
TIL. 252 

Marsi, German tribe IT. 479, III. 292 

Marsi, people of central Italy I. 312, 319, HI. 179, 
373, 375, 401, 615, III. 86, 219, 234, 235, 
252, 292, 294, 366, 371, 378, 394 

Marsic War see War, Social 

Maschane, city of the Scenite Arabs II. 1139 

Massalia, Massilia I. 428, 431, I. 193, 849, II. 110, 
519 

Mataurus, town in Bruttium III. 88, go, 92 

Mauretania I. 546, IT. 793, HI. 614-15 

Media, Medes I. 616, If. 1139, 1145, IL. 518 

medicine I. 195 

Mediolanum III. 106 

Megalesia see ludi Megalenses 

Melpum, town in Cisalpine Gaul I. 813, UE. 106, 
502 

Menapii, Belgic tribe IIL. 493 

Mesene, region of Persia II. 1143, I. 655 

Mesopotamia I. 616, III. 655 

Messana II. 937, HI. 533, 568-70 

Messapia, Messapians II. 697 

Metaurus, river (Bruttium) III. go, g1-2 

Mctaurus, river (Sena Gallica), battle of the II. 727, 
III. 80, 253 

metonymy III. 131, 412 

Milesiae, Milesian ‘Vales 1. 309 

Minturnae II. 414 

mons Albanus II. 200, 324, 498, IIT. 3, 4, 15, 119, 147 

mons Caelius UL. 46 

mons Sacer (Sacred Mount) I. 328, Il. 206-7 

Moors (Mauri) I. 419, 1135, IIE. 651-2 

moralizing, by historians I. 104, 238-9, 441, 468, 
492, 493, 494, 558, IIT. 24, 41, 42, 53, 140, 
198, 213, 218, 466, 586-8 

Morini, Belgic tribe HI. 522 

Munda, battle(s) of HI. 525 

Mutina III. 105, 269, 610 

battle of I. 432, 454, 486, IT. 933, HL. 543, 566 

Mylae, battle of L. 451, 453, II. 210 

Mivlassa II. 455 

Muytilene I. 279 


Naro, river IT. 215, WI. 137 
Naulochus, battle of I. 451, 455, IT. 5.45, 549 
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Neapolis II. 713, HI. 454 
neologisms L. 20, 22—3, 25, 32, 34, 92, 306, IIL. 334, 


379 

New Carthage I. 636, IL. 571, III. 247, 343-4, 483 

Niger Lapis III. 8 

Nile, river IE. 1087 

Nola: 

foundation of I. 210 n, IT. 189, III. g9—101 
military operations at (in Social War) I. 285, 318, 

II. 485, 547, III. 295, 329, 381, 383, 392, 
404 

Noreia IL. 457, YI. 283 

Nouensiles U1. 118, 332, II. 219 

Novum Comum I. 526 

Nuccria IL. 657, OL. 410 

Numantia, Numantines I. 264, 274—5, 276, 278, 

297, 345, 453, Il. 345, II. 225, 281, 285, 

306-7, 324, 334-5; see also War, Numantine 

Numic(i)us, river IE. 253, 611, III. 67, 69, 165, 369 

Numidia, Numidians IT. 235, 533, ILI. 130, 154, 

243, 249, 267, 375, 577 
nundinae (market days) II. 256, 336, 340, 468, 796, 
Ill. 169, 287, 495-6 


Obarini, people of Armenia II. 1137, II. 652 

obituaries, in historical works I. 118, 438, 441, 442, 
582-3, 586, IH. 527-8 

Oenotria, Ocnotrians IT. 185, 201, 341, 697, IE. 95 

Olympiads, as means of dating I. 65, 168, 347, 349, 
399, 614, 661 n, 662, HT. 13, 75, 109, 167, 
715, 723, 809, 813, III. 21, 72, 346, 455-6, 
458, 497-8, 656 

Olympus, Mt (in Galatia) I. 291, I. 531, HL. 321 

Omens see prodigies 

optimates I. 309, 378, 394, III. 286, 310, 468 

oral tradition, oral sources I. 50, 60, 106, 169, 171, 
175-6, 237, 352, 543, 548, HL. 81, 253 

Orchomenos, battle of I. 283, II. 291, 297 

Origo Gentis Romanae I. 6, 15, 39, 40, 42, 90-101, 
143, 153-4, 182; see also indexes of passages 
(indices locorum) 

Oromovii/Oromobii/Orumbovii I. 476, IL. 191, 
HI. 105 

Orongis, town in Spain ITI. 254 

Oropus II. 467, 729, III. 461 

Ostia I. 510, HI. 657 

Otene, part of Armenia II. 1137 

ovation (lesser triumph) I. 62, II. 685, IIL. 347, 
428-9 

Oxybii I. 1131, IE. 648-9 


Paeligni II. 179, 401, III. 86 
Paionia, Paionians II. 891 
Palatine: 
hill IT. 53—5, 73, 359, 565, 581, 715, 751, 911, 
989, III. 17, 18, 190, 339-40, 366, 469, 470, 
552, 664-5 
temple of Apollo on III. 664-5 
library I. 475, 478, IL. 907 
Palladium, statue of Athena I. 120, 422, IL. 253, 
841, IIL. 165, 514-15, 660 
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Panchaia, mythical island HIE. 233 

Panegyricus Messallae 1. 465, 467 

Panhormus I. 449, II. 873, III. 533 

Pannonia, Pannonians I. 1005, III. 638 

Pantheon: at Rome I. 451 at Athens I. 591 

Paphlagonia, Paphlagonians II. 107-9 

paradoxography, accounts of marvels I. 216, 262, 
449, 643, IL. 793, HI. 120, 189, 265, 266 

parataxis, paratactic constructions I. 27 n, 31, 
Ill. 123-4, 127, 166, 209, 251 

Parentala 1. 326, IL. 674 

Parian Marble (Marmor Parium) I. 399 

Parilia 1. 661 n, UL. 23, 216 

Parma III. 105 

paronomasia ITI. 123, 173, 392 

Parra II. 191 

Parthenope II. 713 

Parthia, Parthians I. 285, 540, 615-16, II. 845, 847, 
991, 1033, 1135-43, IH. 518, 612, 651-5 
passim 

Parthini L. 433, 439 

Patavium (Padua) I. 48, 82, 97, 535, 578 n, 646, 
Ill. 107-9, 368 

Patricians I. 161 n, 162, 176, 177, 192, 267, 282, 
289, 293, 306, 330, 352, 367, 385, 421-2, 
446, 449, 463, 480, 493, 503, 587, II. 221, 
435, 473, IIL. 72, 139-40, 168, 209, 273, 
287, 338, 420, 431, 432, 444, 446, 450, 471, 
488, 553, 587 

Pecoli, river IL. 183, HI. go, 92 

Pelasgians ID. g15, 921, IIT. 43, 95, 103, 117, 554, 
557, 559 

Pelium, city in [lvria IT. 1135, TH. 651 

Penates I. 98, 182, 221, 619, II. 19, 117, 165, 250-2. 
TIL, 715, 722, 749, HL. 4, 15, 162-4, 455, 
457-8, 657 

Persia, Persians IT. 1143, 1145, HE. 556, 629 

Perusia IL. 645, III. 393, 402 

siege of (40 BC) I. 432, 455, 457, 459, 468, 

HIT. 541, 544 

Pessinus II. 669, 945, III. 417, 576 

Petelia TL. 195, 417, HI. 112-13, 267 

Peucetia, Peucetians II. 697 

Pharsalus, battle of I. 46, 362, 364, 369, 381, 414, 
431, 436, 437-8, IL. 861, II. 509, 523-4, 
546 

Philippi, battle of I. 404-5, 432, 438, 451, 452, 
455, 459, 464, 467, 468-9, 470-1, II. 823, 
875, 897-9, HIE. 509-10, 535, 540, $46, 
547-8 

Philoboeotus (Ilatea) II. 487 

philosophy, philosophers I. 187, 195, 287, 404-5, 
408, 596-7, 599, 647, IL. 131, 267, 273-5, 
450, 467, 559, 589, 729, 765, 823, 879, Io01, 
1059, 1063, 1101, HE. 180, 201, 227, 285, 
286-7, 334, 362, 461-2, 478, 481, 546, 575. 
596; see also ¥.:picureans, Pythagoreans, 
Stoics 

Phocis, battle of I. 127, 533 

Phoenicia, Phoenicians L. 169, II. 101, 119, 371, 
IH. 43, 232 
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Phraaspa (Vera), fortress in Media Atropatene 
Il. 847, 1139, TIL. 518, 653 
Phrygia, Phrygians II. 195, 1159 
Picentes, Picenum IH. 183, 597 
Pisa (Arcadia) III. 117 
Pisa(e) (Italy) TL. 19g, TM. 117-18, 192, 559 
Placentia I. 421, 589, HI. 269 
Plague, Antonine I. 1141, HI. 653-4 
plebs, plebeians I. 56, 149—50, 169, 176-7, 192, 271, 
314 N, 327, 328-9, 353, 367, 387, 388, 421, 
II. 31, 103, 231, 254, 269, 797, 1040, III. 11, 
47, 48, 139-40, 168, 182-3, 206, 209, 217, 
309, 424, 424, 431, 435-7, 442, 444, 446, 
459, 488, 496, 645 
Po, river IE. 395, 801, III. 247, 320 
poeticism(s) I. 22, 25, 30 n, 31, 36, IIL. 263, 305, 
415, 528 
Politorium I. 206, TI. 195, HT. 113 
polyptoton III. 122, 256, 382, 562 
pomerium I. 510 
Pometia I. 168, IT. 83, 179, 315, TE. 29-30, 84, 203, 
338 
Pompeii L. 319, 340, IL. 707 
Pomptine Plain If. 187, 379, 687, III. 30, 76, 
337-8 
Pontifex Maximus I. 142-59, 277, II. 3, 13, 15, 17, 
207, 454, 591, IL]. 3-12 passim, 165, 180, 
289 
pontifices, pontifical college I. 142-3, 145, 146, 161, 
II. 261, Ill. 138-9, 2g2, 578 
populares I. 229 n, 309, 321, 328, 378, IIT. 52, 183, 
306, 336, 349, 572 
Porta Trigemina III. 436-7 
portents, omens, prophetic signs I. 285—6, 404, 471 
N, 534, 592, 600, 601, II. 27, 255, 395, 485, 
489, 693, 731, 823, 1021, 1147, II. 13-14, 
45-6, 167, 281, 289, 295, 298, 338, 343, 415, 
477-509, 537-8, 545, 564, 565, 633; see also 
prodigies 
Portus Julius I. 451, 452, II. 875, Ill. 535 
Praeneste IE. 197, 199, IIL. 114-16 
Privernum II. 118-19, 305 
prodigies, officially recognized signs from the gods 
II. 23, 35, 613, 92g, TIE. 128, 218, 248, 283, 
336, 370-1, 573 
official records of I. 1.45, 150, IL. 207, TIT. 128 
recorded as regular public events by historians 
I. 55, 86, 150, 158, 312, II. 613, IIL. 128, 
146-7, 218, 248, 370-1, 573, 610 
see also eclipses, portents 
proletarii I. 222, Il. 260, HI. 172-3 
proscriptions: 
Sullan I. 283, 286, 336, 391, HL. 493 
Triumviral 1. 345, 391, 415, 432, 448, 454, 457, 
464, 502, II. 935, ITI. 507, 511, 517, 526, 
540, 544, 567, 592, 603 
prouocatio I. 119, IL. 944, TE. 438, 575 
Puteoli L. 550 
Pydna, battle of I. 637, IHL. 323 
Pyrgi II. 79 
Pythagoreanism, Pythagoreans I. 153, 223, 301, 
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II. 139, 267, 589, IE. 173, 178, 179, 180, 
201, 362, 478, 481 


quaestorship I. 492, H. 943, HI. 574-5 

Quellenforschung, Quellenkritik, ‘source criticism’ 
I. 45, 85-6, 102, 110, 261, 323-4, 366, 
III. 102 

quindecimuin sacris factundis 1. 434, 435, 449, 466, 
493, 535, Il. 269, 331, 569, 953, IIT. 340; 
see also decemuiri s.f- 

Quirinal I. 176 

Quirites, alternative name for Romans III. 85 


Raetia, Racti I. 531, I. 187, HI. 110-11 
rationalizing, by historians I. 223, 302, 327, 365, 
399 n, 647, TIE. 197, 418-21, 425, 431, 469, 
498, 521, 629, 660 
Ravenna IT. 1133, III. 650 
Reate I. 211, 561, If. 401 
Regia I. 144, 146 
Regillus, Lake, battle of 1. 189, 327, IL. 317, III. 25, 
26, 31, 84, 206, 211, 431 
res gestae: 
as title of historical work I. 8, 275, 284, 541, 
Il. 72, 452, 454, 476, IT. 277 
diui Augustt see index of persons, s.v. Augustus 
Rhandeia I. 540, 543, 545 
Rhegium I. 203, II. 183, 279, III. 89, 90, 92, 189, 
568, 569 
Rhine, river I. 438, II. 861, IIL. 110, 522, 530, 608 
Rhodes, Rhodians L. 2g1, 503, Il. 577, III. 322, 347 
Cato’s speech on behalf of I. 24, 70-1, 84, 198, 
202, 213-14, IL. 143-5, 211-13, III. 132-5, 
137, 139 
Rhone, river IE. 117, 669, 945, TL. 53, 54, 109, 110, 
247 
Roma quadrata I. 1156 
Rubicon, river I. 428, 431, 436, 437, 440, 442, 
Il. 849, HI. 519 
Rutulians II. 165, 179, 711, IIL. 65, 66, 67, 84—5 


Sabines: 

legendary origins of 1. 62, 206, 211, 254, 
II. 187-9, 375, 917, LIL. 96-8, 556 

women, rape of I. 173, 197, 254, 421, 528-9, 
Il. 365, 555, 1023, IL. 24, 229, 230, 332 

attack on Rome and siege of Capitol II. 77-9, 
L1I—13, 301—3, 305, HE. 24, 197 

treaty under Titus Tatius and integration into 
Roman community III. 198, 229, 558 

subsequent wars against Rome II. 565, 911, 
Il. 76, 338, 339, 428, 552 

Roman conquest of IIT. 40 

culture and religion of I. 333, 373, IIL. 116, 219, 
235, 236 

supposed luxury of II. 77, 111, 301, TTI. 24-5, 40, 
197 

reputed poverty, toughness, and austerity of 
I. 124, IL. gg, 187-9, 375, TIL 4o-1, 98, 554 

ancestry of other peoples through the uer sacrum 
I. 212, I. 659, III. 116 
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Sabine origin and background of Ancus Marcius 
II. 563 
of Cato I. 192 
of Varro II. 735, TL. 516, 517 
of Vespasian I. 561, 562 
sacred spring see wer sacrum 
Sacriportus, battle of I. 87, 288, 290, IL. 491, 543, 
953, Il. 298, 327 
saecula I. 236, 329, I. 328, 880, 902, III. 213-17, 
340-1, 365, 521, 538, 598-9 
Saguntum, Saguntines L. 236, II. 97, 391, If. 38, 
39, 126, 244, 245, 256 
Salassi I. 465, 468 n, II. 193, 393, Ill. 110 
Salus, ‘Temple of I. 162-3 
Samnium, Samnites I. 253, 317 n, 319, II. 93, 235, 
401, 485, 505-7, 513, 913, 937, HI. 33-5, 
QQ, 101, 252, 306-7, 308, 310, 326, 335, 369, 
371, 404, 411, 553, 568-9; see also Hirpini, 
Wars, Samnite 
Samothrace I. 619-20, II. 251-3, 723, IEE. 162, 164, 


457 
Sardes I. 612 n, 613 
Sardinia IT. 403, 419, IIL. 244, 254-5, 258, 268, 548 
Satricum III. 84, 338 
Saturnalia I. 89, I. 555, g19, 947, IIE. 556-7, 
579 
Saturnia, carly name for Capitol If. gtg, TE. 557 
scholia I. 17—18; see also indexes of passages 
(indices locorum) 
secessions (of the plebs) If. 31, 317, HI. 12, 206, 


Secular Games see /udi saeculares 
Segesta III. 44 
Seleucia I. 1141, TI. 653-4 
Sena Gallica IL. 93 
battle of see Metaurus 
senatus consulta I. 59, 77, 86, 147 n, 150, 158, 303, 
II. 1122-4, IIT. 334, 363, 384 
Senones II. 813, IIT. 93, 105 
Sentinum, battle of TIT. 48, 316 
Sibylline Books see Hibrt Sibyliint 
Sibyls I. 81, 489, If. 267, 281, 297, 717, 953-5, 
III. 177, 191, 196, 582-3 
Sicels/Siculi I. 105, II. 117, 161-2 
Sicily, Sicilians I. 168, 203, 231-3, 239, 306, 431, 
449, 467, II. 27, tor, 203, 231, 249, 279, 
379, 899, III. 88, 150, 161, 165, 189, 195 see 
also Wars, Sicilian Slave 
Sinuessa IT. 269, IE. 181-2 
Smyrna I. 279, IE. 463, 491, IIT. 298-9 
Sodom IL. 564-5 
Solyma, Assyrian city IL. 1139, TIL. 653 
Soracte/Sauracte IT. 185, HI. 94 
Soricaria, town in Spain TIT. 525 
Spain, Spaniards I. 198, 203, 216, 227, 259-60, 413, 
414, 431, IL. 97, 135, 225, 233, 267, 1131, 
Hil. 38, 39, 141, 391-2, 637-8 
Further (Hispama Ultertor) 1. 431, TH. 138, 152, 
347, 521, 580-1 
Hither (Aispania Citerior) WL. 144, 151-2, 324, 
347, 349 
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Baetica I. 505, 568, 575, IE. 1061 
‘Tarraconensis I, 551-2 

Sparta, Spartans IT. 187, 917, III. 96-8, 556 

speeches, in historians I. 23, 24, 34 n, 71, 77, 84, 
108, 149, 178, 196, 197, 198, 202, 213, 214, 
220, 223, 249, 254, 262, 330, 377, 510 n, 
517, Il. 9, 143-7, 211-13, 217-21, 347, 
389-y1, 1119, 1121, III. 75, 129, 132-5, 
138-9, 140, 146, 152, 154, 173, 181, 183, 
227, 230, 243-5, 250-1, 254, 258, 259, 261, 
268, 273, 274, 290, 315, 323, 327-8, 334, 
373, 383, 391, 396, 397, 399, 400, 401, 404, 
406, 407, 413, 423, 424, 525-6, 529, 643 

Spoletium L. 380 

spolia opima TI. 6go, HI. 198, 439-40 

Stabiae I. 319, IEE. 291 

Stoics, Stoicism L. gt, 133, 257, 279, 280, 361, 523, 
535, 573, I. 131, 459, 733, HI. 284, 467; see 
also philosophy 

Suda I. 48, 125, 126, 438, 444-5 

Suebi, German tribe TIT. 493 

Suessa Pometia see Pometia 

Sulmo IL. 401, II. 252 

synchronisms, synchronizing I. 51 n, 343, 349, 399, 
420, 421 n, HII. 21, 22, 48, 98, 106, 357, 
455-6, 462, 498-502 passim, 547 

Synodium I. 461 

Svrbane, island in the Euphrates ID. 1141 

Syrian Decapolis I. 1045, TL. 620 


‘Table of Lyons I. 510-13, III. 627 
Tabula Siarensts 1. 519 
Tapurri/Tapouroi, tribe of Hyrcania IT. 1143, 
TIL. 655 
‘Tarentum, ‘larentines II. 405, 489, IH. 97, 244, 
256, 305, 306, 308, 554 
Tarpeian Rock I. 811, 841, IL. 24, 499, 514, 531 
Tarquinii III. 118 
Tarraco ID. 1115 
‘Tarraconensis see Spain 
‘larsa, village on the Muphrates IL. 1137 
‘Yauriana, region of Bruttium III. go 
‘Tauriani, people of Bruttium IIT. go, g2 
‘Taurianum, supposed town in Bruttium IIT. go 
Tauricana, area of Sicily (?) TI. 569-70 
‘Yaurini/Taurisci, people of Cisalpine Gaul IT. 193. 
393, TEL. 110-11 
‘Yauromenium (Taormina) IIL. 481, 570 
inscription from F. 162, 163, 168, 176, H. 38 
battle of I. 464 
‘Temesa IIT. go 
Tencteri, German tribe HI. 493, 530 
Testamenium Dasumti 1. 569, II. 1054 
‘Testruna IE. 187 
‘Teutones, German tribe L. 529, 530, IL. 5g5, 
ITI. 490 
‘Teutones/‘Teutanes/‘Veutani, Greek-speaking 
people of ancient Italy IT. 1gg, HE. 118 
Thapsipolis, ‘Thapsipolites TI. 1131, OT. 648 
Thapsus I. 359 
battle of HL. 172, 648 
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‘Thebes (Lucania) I. 189, III. 103 
‘Thelamuza, fort on the Euphrates IL. 1139, HI. 653 
Theodosian Code I. 89, III. 643-4 
‘Thermopylac, battles of: 
(480 Bc Jul.) IT. 205, TIE. rar 
(191 BC) I. 193, 214, IIE. 350 
(146 BC) IT. 533, IIL. 322 
Thesunti I. 183, ITY. go 
‘Phrace, Thracians I. 533, 583, 715, 1159, HI. 321 
Vhuriti I. 545, 1155 
Tiber, river IL. 53, 73, 265, 359, 1005, ILI. 55-6, 77, 
605 ; see also Alba/ Albula, Volturnus 
Tiberias Il. 1045, III. 620 
Tibur I. 128, 206, HI. 179, 193, 1019, IIE. 87, 111, 
155, 304, 443 
plain of II. 179, 263, ILL. 87 
‘Ticinum I. 395, HI. 106 
‘Yicinus, river IIL. 79, 107, 110, 247 
battle of the TH. 247, 250-1 
Tifata, Mt II. 489 
‘Tigranocerta I. 540, 616, II. 1141, HI. 612, 
654 
Tigris, river IL. g93, 1143, IL. 600-1, 653, 654 
Tiguri(n)i IL. 427, 595, UI. 271 
Tingis, city on Mauretania III. 492 
‘lolenus, river, battle of the I. 314, 318, HI. 373, 
374s 377, 378, 3795 387 
‘Trajan’s Column I. 588 
‘Trasimene, Lake, battle of I. 163, 166, 259, II. gg, 
III. 39, 127, 174, 248, 251, 317 
Trebia, river, battle of the TL. 251 
‘Trebula, town in Italy III. 21g 
trials of the Scipios I. 84, 193, 290 n, 299, 302, 398, 
TIT. 154, 352-9, 501 
tribes, Roman I. 62, I. 81, 171, 361, 1157, 
III. 26-8, 384-5, 396, 663, 665 
Tribunes, tribunate of the plebs I. 283, 309, 313, 
321, 328, 330, 420, IE. 317, 341, 725, 
Ill. 206—7, 223-4, 424-5, 458 
triumphs: 
historical records/accounts of I. 150 n, 175, 
235, 492, IL 449, 513, HL. 34, 105, 352, 
428 
as historical turning-points/culminating events 
in historical narratives I. 260, 26y n, 336, 
417, 499, 530, 532, 563 n, 570, TIL. 2g1 
notable examples of I. 188, 192, 239, 241 n, 267, 
271-2, 283, 433, 455s 457, 461, 465, 466, 
§03, 512, 646, IE. 325, 324, 343, 435, 593, 
595, 599, 855, IL. 210-11, 213, 224, 275, 
339, 352, 365, 376, 407, 428, 502, 522, 587 
as objects of competition/envy I. 177-8, IL. 93, 
535, III. 34 
connection with games III. 264 
symbolic significance of 1. 375, 433, IL. 685, 
Ill. 139, 428 
naval II. 583, HI. 352, 534 
on Alban Mount TH. 325, ID. 211 
see also ovations 
Triumvirate (of Antony, Octavian, and Lepidus, the 
so-called ‘Second Triumvirate’) I. 369, 432, 
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433, 441, 454, 457, 464, 499, 500, II. 887, 
got, IEE. 507, 538, 592, 603; see also 
proscriptions 


‘Troia, place in Latium II. 156, IIT. 65, 67, 192 
Trophonius, oracle of Il. 477, TI. 2g1 
‘Troy, Trojans I. 209, 210, 211, 342, 364, 421, 


IH. 157, 165, 193, 251, 253, 611, 715, 723, 
1155, IYI. 44, 65-70 passim, 72, 107-0, 
112, 113, 162-4 passim, 166, 368, 453, 457, 
512, 657 

horse I. 364, 365, If. 749, 923, HI. 117, 469, 
559 

families I. 120, 388, 419, 420~2, 480, II. 841, 921, 
Ill. 559 

see also War, Trojan 


‘Trump(i)lini TI. 110 
‘Tuder, Tudertes I. 315, IL. 643, III. 400 
‘Tusculum I. 192, 206, 207, HT. 173, 179, 485, 


IIL. 76-7, 84, 85 


‘Twelve Tables I. 59, 135, 149, IIT. 131, 173, 309, 


431 
‘Tyndaris, battle of TIT. 534 


Ubii, German tribe TIT. 494 

Umbria, Umbrians I. 212, 316, 319, II. 187, 
III. 103-4, 372, 383, 394, 400, 402 

universal history, world history I. 101, 136, 342-3, 
398, 416, 446, 496 n, 578, 593, 504, 595, 
597, 614, 618, 647, II. 799, 807-13, 1065, 
1145, III. 14, 98, 100, 426, 596, 629, 656; 
see also communis historia 

Usipetes, German tribe III. 493, 530 


Vaccaei IIT. 282 

Valentia, original name of Rome II. 835, UL. 512, 
558 

Varronian chronology, Varronian era I. 51, 400, 
420, 613, 614, 662, IIL. 22, 23, 47, 48, 180, 
210, 214, 458, 460, 500 

Veii IL. 199, 813, III. 79, 106, 116, 221, 300, 439, 
502 

Venafrum I. 318, HI. 381 

Vencti/Eneti I. 212, I. 193, 813, HL. 107-9, 368, 
500 

Venusta I. 316, 318-19, IIL. 326, 375 

uer sacrum, sacred spring I. 311, IL. 651, 658, 
IIT. 86, 111, 116, 400, 405, 409, 411, 560, 
569 

Vera see Phraaspa 

Vercellae III. 79 

battle of (Campi Raudii) I. 271, 273, IL. 275, 

292, 243 

Verona ITI. tog 

Vertamocori HII. 106, 107 

Vestal Virgins I. 145 n, 398, 575, II. 49, 51, 53, 65, 
335, 553, 947, HII. 138-9, 165, 176, 180, 
197, 220, 231, 289, 310, 330, 418, 578-9 

Vestini L. 319, 539 

Vesuvius, Mt L528, I. 647 

Vidicini IT. 597, III. 366 

Vocontii TT. 106 
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Volcae IL. 193, TE. rog—10 

Volcanal, area Vulcani WY. 23, UI. 8 

Volcanaha WI. 169 

Volsci/ Vulsci I. 206, II. 105, 141, 173, II. 33, 49, 
76, 82, 84, 119, 161, 460, 648 

Volturnus, F:truscan name for Tiber IIT. 236 

Volturnus/ Vulturnus, river in Campania II. 373, 
TIL. 92, 236, 267, 369 

Volubilis III. 615 


War, Wars: 
Achaean IIT. 322, 365 
Cantabrian I. 455, 456, 457, 499 
Cimbric I. 519, 530 
civil see civil wars 
Dacian I. 587—9, II. 1085, WI. 625 
Gallic I. 204; see also Gaul, Caesar’s conquest of 
German I. 519, 521, 529, 530, 534, 1003, 1013, 
IO15—1g 
Illyrian/Dalmatian I. 451, 457, 461, 465, 
TID. 137, 517, 651 
Jewish I. 561-2, 631, IL. 1045 
Jugurthine I. 278, 282, III. 292 
Latin (c.500—493 BC Varr.) II. 85, 87, 379, 413, 
III. 263, 305 
(340-338 Bc Varr,) I. 308 n, II. 503, II. 162 
Ligurian IIL. 648 
Macedonian I. 204, 627 
First I. 261 n 
Second II. 319, 345-6, 651 
‘Third (war against Perseus) I. 196, 199-202, 
301, 637, IL. 191, 331, HL. 103-4, 132, 133, 
134, 322, 364 
Marcomannic III. 650 
First Mithridatic I. 281, 287, 290, HI. 414 
Numantine I. 281, 306, II. 703, II. 323-4 


Parthian I. 424, 540, 543, 587, 615—16, IE. 845, 
847, 1129, 1135-43, IL. 647, 649, 652 
Peloponnesian I. 420, 438 n 
Pirate I. 413-14 
Punic I. 168, 170, 173, 178, 202, 203 
First I. 166, 198, 201, 247, 254, 289, 420, 449, 
II. 135, 203, 871-3, HI. 35-6, 121, 125, 157, 
185, 199, 244, 533-4, 568 
Second (Hannibalic War) I. 85, 86, 133, 166, 
167, 180, 196, 198, 202, 221-2, 257-63, 289, 
300, IT. 135, 265, 38g—411, 421, HL. 38-40, 
128, 143-4, 211-12, 243-70 
Third I. 193, 220, 247, ITI. 261 
Pyrrhic I, 204, 400, II. 517, 703, IIE. 206, 210, 
312-13, 342, 423-4 
Samnite I. 204, 253, HI. 121 
Sertorian I. 2go, 419 n, ITI. 327, 531 
Sicilian Slave I. 231-3, 239, 247, 293, 295, 
III. 206, 226, 227, 561 
Social (also ‘Marsic’, ‘Italic’) I. 119, 272, 275, 
285, 287, 306, 307, 308, 310, 312-17 passim, 
317-19, 336, 338-9, 340, 369, 430, IT. 485, 
493, 607, 613-61 passim, 703, 707, III. 195, 
283, 295, 298, 370-413 
Spanish I. 204, III. 648 
‘Trojan IL. 167, 185, 253, 371, Ill. 100 
“Truceless’ (Mercenary War) III. 129, 268 
wolf see lupa 
writing, invention of II. ror, 119, 371, III. 42~3, 65, 
231-2 


Zama III. 260 
battle of I. 262, 301, III. 260 
Zela, battle of HI. 172 
Zobidae/Sobidae, tribe in Carmania (S. Iran) 
II. 1137, TI. 652 


CONCORDANCES 


Annales Maximi 
Concordance Reverse Concordances 


FRHist Peter Chassignet Peter FRHist Chassignet = _FRHist 


Aw & 


I 
2 
3 
4 


Cont Oi BW LD 
ioe) 

Cond Om RW LH 

mam AP WwW DH 


Il 21 Il 
12 27 12 


27 12 


1 Fabius Pictor 


Concordance 

FRHist Peter Jacoby Ch/B-W 
I a I 3 
2 Lat 1 29 6 
3 4 2 5a 
4a—b 5 7a—b 
4c 30 I¢ 


4d Lat 2 31 7€ 
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FRHist 


Peter 


7 


Lat 3 


IIb 
13 
14 
15 (Lat 5) 
16 
17 
18 
19 
22 
24 
23 
25 


1 Fabius Pictor 


Reverse Concordances 


Peter 


om ON OM 


FRHist 


Jacoby Ch/B-W 
5a 9 
32 at 
a 8 
6 10 

7a I2a 
8 13 
9 14 
7b 12b 
10 15 
12 7) 
13a 19 
13b 20 
14 21 
15 24 
16 25 
18 28 
20 29 
19 30 
21 31 
22 32 
27 26 
26 Il 
25 18 
23 2 
28 4 
30a 7d 
II 16 
33 23 
24 22 
Jacoby FRHist 
I I 
2 3 
3 5 
4 4a—b 
5a 6 
6 7 
7a 8 
7b II 
8 9 
9 10 
10 12 
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Ch/B-W 


FRHist 


(T7) 
27 


28 
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Peter FRHist Jacoby FRHist Ch/B-W — FRHist 
11a 8 II 30 8 5 
rib Il 12 13 9 6 
12 30 13a 14 10 7 
13 12 13b 15 il 25 
14 13 14 16 12a 8 
15 (Lat 5) 14 15 17 12b Il 
16 15 16 18 13 9 
17 16 18 19 14 10 
18 17 19 21 15 12 
19 18 20 20 16 30 
20 24 21 a2 17 13 
22 19 22 23 18 26 
23 21 23 a7 19 14 
24 20 24 32 20 15 
25 22 25 26 21 16 
26 23 26 25 22 32 
27 25 27 24 23 31 
28 26 28 28 24 17 
Lat 1 2 29 2 25 18 
Lat 2 4d 30 4c 26 24 
Lat 3 4e 30a 29 28 19 
Lat 4 29 31 4d 29 20 
Lat 6 31 32 4e€ 30 21 
33 31 31 22 
32 23 


2 Cincius Alimentus 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter Jacoby Ch/B—-W 


I 3 2 5 
2 4 I 6 
3 5 3 7 
4 6 4 8 
5 7 5 10 
6 10 4 
7 9 3 
8 12 
9 6 I 
10 2 9 2 
II II It 
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2 Cincius Alimentus 
Reverse Concordances 


Peter FRHist Jacoby FRHist Ch/B-W  FRHist 
i 9 I 2 I 9 
2 10 2 I 2 10 
3 I 3 3 3 7 
| 4 2 4 4 4 6 
| 5 3 5 5 5 I 
| 6 4 6 9 6 2 
| 7 5 i 10 7 3 
6 9 7 8 4 
7 10 6 10 5 
8 II It Il II 
II 8 12 8 


4 Postumius Albinus 


Concordance 
FRHist Peter Jacoby Ch/B-W 
I I I 
2 3 4 
3 4 2 2 
4 4 3 


4 Postumius Albinus 
Reverse Concordances 


Peter FRHist Jacoby FRHist Ch/B-W ~ FRHist 


I I I I I I 
2 2 = 3 2 3 
3 3 3 2 3 4 
4 4 4 4 2 
5 Cato 
Concordance 


FRHist Jordan Peter Ch/B—W Cugusi 


I I. o1 I. o1 

2 I. 02 2 I. 02 2 

3 I. 19 19 I. 19 22 

4 1. 08 4 I. 07 10 

5 I. og 8 I. 08 II 

6 I. 10 9 I. oga 12a 
7 Lr 10 I. to 13 
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FRHist Jordan Peter Ch/B—W Cugusi 
8 II Lar 14 
9 I. 12 12 | ee 15 
10 I. 14b 16b 
II I. ogb 12b 
12 I. 13 13 I. 14a 16a 
13 L17 17 Laz 20 
14 I. 15 15 I. 16 18 
15 I. 21 22 I. 22 25 
16 I. 16 16 I. 23 19 
17 I, 22 23 I. 24 27 
18 I. 23 24 135 28 
19 I. 29 26 I. 28 30 
20 I. 27 28 I. 29 31 
a0 I. 28 29 F327 32 
22 I. 30 27 I. 30 26 
23 I. 26 30 I. 31 a3 
24 I. 04 7 I. 05 9 
25 I. 24 25 I. 26 29 
26 I. 25 21 I. 21 24 
27 II. 03 36 Il. 05 40 
28 II. 33 63 LI, 32 68 
29 Il. 31 65 Il. 34 70 
30 II. 30 33 II. 06 36 
31 Il. 12 35 II. 04 39 
32 Il. 34 64 II. 33 69 
43 II. 02 34 Il. 03 38 
34 Il. o1 31-2 II. 1-2 34-5 
35 II. 28 61 Il. 31 64 
36 Il. 21 58 II. 28 62 
a7 II. 29 66 II. 35 71 
38 II. 32 67 II. 36 72 
39 II. 18 53 II. 23 57 
40 Il. 25 57 Il. 27 61 
41 III. 08 73 III. 08 78 
42 IIT. 05 72 IIT. 05 77 
43 III. 06 74 III. 06 79 
44 Ill. 07 75 III. 07 80 
45 III. o1 71 Ill. 04 76 
46 II. 10 43 Il. 14 47 
47 I]. 16 52 II. 20 53 
48 II. 11 39 IT. og 44 
49 I. 03 6 I. 04 8 
50 1. 06 50 II. 21 58 
51 I. 07 51 II. 22 59 
52 III. 02 69 Ill. o1 73 
53 Il. 15 47 II. 18 51 
54 Ill. 04 68 III. o2 74 
55 II. 19 49 II. 16 56 
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5 Cato (cont.) 


FRHist 


56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


Jordan 


If. 
II. 
II. 
I. 
Il. 
Il. 


08 
04 


Peter 


CONCORDANCES 


Ch/B—W 


Il 


Il. 
Il. 


143 
10 
12 


Cugusi 


48 
37 
46 
45 
41 
60 


CONCORDANCES 


FRHist Jordan Peter Ch/B—-W_ Cugusi 
103 VI. o1 105 VL o1 118 
104 VIL. o1 108 VIL. 03 120 
105 VIL. 02 109 VIL. 04 121 
106 VIL. 03b 107 VIL. 02 123 
107 VIL. o3a 106 VIL. o1 122 
108 VIL. 07 leet VIL. 07 [29 
109 VII. 08 113 VII. og 128 
ace) VIL. 15 117 VII. 15 125 
III VII. 04 110 VII. 05 124 
112 VIL. 14 116 VIL. 14 126 
113 VIL. 12 118 VIL. 13 4 
114 IV. 08 
115 IV. o9 88 IV. 11 93 
116 VIL. 05 93 V. 02 98 
117 I. 20 20 I. 20 23 
118 inc. 1 125 inc. 6 135 
11g VII. o9 114 VIL. 10 129 
120 inc. 6 121 inc. 2 131 
121 inc. § 120 inc. I 130 
122 inc. 2 122 inc. 3 132 
123 
124 inc. 4 123 inc. 4 133 
125 Il. 27 55 II. 25 63 
126 
127 inc. 3 124 inc. 5 134 
128 VII. 06 94 VII. 06 99 
129 dict. 72 opine. 3 
130 op ine. 15 127 3 
131 dict. 64 5 
132 op inc. 16 £32 op ine. 12 
133 V. 12 g2 V. o1 97 
134 mil. 15 131 op inc. 39 
135 op inc. 68 129 orat. 11 
136 op inc. 70 130 op inc. 25 
137 VIL 11 112 VII. 08 opine. 1 
138 op inc. 31 126 opine 4 
139 op inc. 35 op inc. 7 
140 op inc. 6 133 op inc. 31 
T41 op inc. 17 op inc. 9 
142 op inc. 70 134 136 
143 opine 1 136 opine. § 
144 VIL. 13 11g Vil. 12) opine. 11 
145 VII. 10 115 VIL11 = opine. 25 
146 Ill. 10 89 IV. 08 94 
147 op inc. 11 139 op inc. 6 
148 IV. 06 80 IV. 10 84 
149 op inc. 12 140 opinc. 8 
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5 Cato (cont.) 
FRHist Jordan Peter Ch/B-W ss Cugt 
150 TV. 11 85 
151 dict. 79 op inc 
152 opine. 2 142 op ine. 
153 opine. 3 141 op ine 
154 op inc. 9 143 op inc 
155 143A op inc. 
156 op inc. 18 op inc. 
5 Cato 
Reverse Concordances 
Jordan FRHist Peter FRHist Ch/B-W _  FRHist 
I. o1 I I I I. o1 
I. 02 2 2 2 I. 02 
I. 03 49 3 (T9) I. 03 
I. 04 24 4 4 I. 04 
I. 05 63 5 63 I. 05 
I. 06 50 6 49 I. 06 
I. 07 51 q 24 I. 07 
I. 08 4 8 5 I. 08 
I. 09 5 9 6 I. oga 
I. 10 6 10 7 I. ogb 
Daa 7 It 8 I. ro 
I. 12 9 iZ 9 li 
1.13 12 13 12 I. 12 
I. 14 73 14 73 I. 13 
I. 15 14 15 14 I. t4a 
I. 16 16 16 16 I. 14b 
1.17 13 17 13 I. 15 
I. 18 66 18 66 I. 16 
I. 19 3 1g 3 1.17 
I. 20 117 20 117 I. 18 
[21 15 21 26 I. 19 
I. 22 17 22 15 I. 20 
L23 18 23 17 I. 21 
I. 24 25 24 18 I, 22 
I. 25 26 25 25 L323 
I. 26 23 26 19 Te2a 
I. 27 20 27 22 I. 25 
I. 28 21 28 20 I. 26 
I. 29 19 29 21 E27 
I. 30 22 30 23 I. 28 
Il. o1 34 31-2 34. I. 29 
II. 02 33 a8 30 I. 30 


1Si 


go 
. 84 
10 
e42 
. 16 
. 85 
41 


fo. 


= 
oO CONF HF Ow SS WL 


— mm SX] 
oO NN 


73 


Cugusi 


cont Aum BW DH 


FRHist 


CONCORDANCES 781 


Jordan  FRHist Peter FRHist Ch/B-W  FRHist Cugusi FRHist 


II. 03 27 34 33 I. 31 23 31 20 
II. 04 57 35 31 II. o1-02 34 32 21 
Il. 05 59 36 27 II. 03 33 33 23 
II. 06 60 37 60 II. 04 31 34-5 34 
II. 07 62 38 62 Il. 05 a7 36 30 
IT. 08 56 39 48 II. 06 30 34 37 
II. o9 58 40 57 II. 07 60 38 23 
II. 10 46 41 59 II. 08 62 39 31 
Il. 11 48 42 58 II. o8a 75 40 oF 
II. 12 31 43 46 II. o9 48 4I 60 
IL. 13 70 44 56 II. 10 37 42 62 
I]. 14 72 45 70 Wa 59 43 75 
II. 15 53 46 at II. 12 58 44 48 
Il. 16 47 47 53 Il. 13 56 45 59 
Il. 17 69 48 69 Il. 14 46 46 58 
I. 18 39 49 55 IT. 15 70 47 46 
II. 19 55 50 5 II. 16 55 48 56 
II. 20 71 51 51 II. 17 71 AQ 70 
II. 21 36 52 47 Il. 18 53 50 71 
I. 22 67 53 39 II. 19 69 51 53 
II. 23 68 54 65 II. 20 47 52 69 
II. 24 61 55 125 I]. 21 50 53 47 
Il. 25 40 56 61 I]. 22 51 54 (Trie) 
II. 26 5 a7 40 Il. 23 39 55 65 
II. 27 125 58 36 II. 24 65 56 55 
II. 28 35 59 67 II. 25 125 57 39 
II. 29 37 60 68 II. 26 61 5 50 
II. 30 30 61 35 Il. 27 40 59 51 
Il. 31 29 62 a3 II. 28 36 60 61 
Il. 32 38 63 28 II. 29 67 61 40 
Il. 33 28 64 32 II. 30 68 62 36 
Il. 34 32 65 29 II. 31 35 63 125 
III. o1 45 66 37 IL. 32 28 64 35 
III. 02 52 67 38 II. 33 32 65 67 
IIT. 03 64 68 54 Il. 34 29 66 68 
IIT. 04 54 69 52 Il. 35 37 67 72 
IIT. 05 42 70 64 II. 36 38 68 28 
Ill. 06 43 71 45 Ill. o1 52 69 32 
Ill. 07 44 72 42 Ill. o2 54 70 29 
III. 08 41 73 41 III. 03 64 71 97 
Ill. o9 (Tire) 74 43 Ill. 04 45 72 38 
III. 10 146 75 44 III. 05 42 73 52 
IV. o1 80 76 (Tri)e III. 06 43 74 54 
IV. 02 84 79 80 III. 07 44 75 64 
IV. 03 81 78 84 Ill. 08 41 76 45 
IV. 04 82 79 81 III. 09 (Fite) 77 42 
IV. 05 85 80 148 IV. o1 80 78 41 


IV. 06 148 81 85 IV. 02 84 79 43 


Peter 


82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
go 
gI 


CONCORDANCES 
FRHist Ch/B—-W 
82 IV. 04 
76 IV. 05 
77 IV. 06 
150 IV. 07 
78 IV. 08 
79 TV. o9 
115 IV. 10 
146 IV. 11 
86 IV. 12 
83 IV. 13 
133 IV. 14 
116 IV. 15 
128 V. or 
87 V. 02 
88 V. o3a 
89 V. 03b 
go V. 03¢ 
gi V. 03d 
g2 V. 03e 
93 V. o3f 
94 V. 03g 
99 V. 04 
102 V. 05 
95 V. 06 
96 V. 07 
97 V. 08 
98 V. 09 
100 V. 10 
101 Vi 41 
103 V. 12 
107 VI. o1 

106 VIL. o1 

104 VII. 02 

105 VII. 03 

III VIL. 04 

108 VIL. 05 

137 VII. 06 

109 VII. 07 

119 VI. 08 

145 VII. og 

112 VII. 10 

IIo VIL «1 

113 VII. 12 

144 VI. 13 

121 VIL. 14 

120 VIL. 15 

122 inc. I 

124 inc. 2 


FRHist 


85 
81 
82 
76 
146 
77 
148 


Cugusi 


FRHist 
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Jordan FRHist Peter FRHist Ch/B-W  FRHist Cugusi FRHist 
dict. 31 135 124 127 inc. 3 122 128 109 
dict. 64 131 125 118 inc. 4 124 129 119 
dict. 72 129 126 138 inc. § 127 130 121 
dict. 79 151 F297 130 inc. 6 118 131 120 
opine. 1 143 128 132 122 
op inc. 2 152 129 135 £33 124 
op inc. 3 153 130 136 134 127 
op inc. 6 140 131 134 135 118 
op inc. 7 142 132 132 136 142 
opine. 9 154 133 140 opinc. I 137 
op inc. 11 147 134 142 op inc. 2 145 
op inc. 12 149 135 opine. 3 129 
op inc. 15 130 136 143 opine. 4 138 
op inc. 16 132 137 opinc. 5 143 
op inc. 17 T41 138 opinc. 6 147 
op inc. 18 156 139 147 op inc. 7 139 
op inc. 31 138 140 149 opine. 8 149 
op inc. 35 139 14! 153 opinc. 9 141 
op inc. 68 135 142 152 op inc. 10 152 
op inc. 70 136 143 154 op ine. II 144 
mil. 15 134 143A 155 op inc. 16 132 
op inc. 13 154 
op ine. 25 136 
op inc. 31 140 
op inc. 32 153 
op inc. 39 134 
op inc. 41 156 
op inc. 84 151 
op ine. 85 155 
orat. 11 135 
6 Cassius Hemina 
Concordance 
FRHist Peter Santini Ch/B—W 
I I la I 
2 4 + 4 
3 5 5 
4 2 2 2 
5 3 3 3 
6 5 6 6 
7 6 7 z 
8 7 8 8 
9 8 9 12 
10 9 10 9 
II 9 Il 10 


784 CONCORDANCES 


6 Cassius Hemina (cont.) 


FRHist Peter Santini Ch/B—W 


12 9 12 Il 
13 10 13 13 
14 Il 14 14 
15 22 15 as 
16 12 16 15 
17 13 17 16 
18 14 18 17 
19 15 19 18 
20 16 20 19 
21 18 22 21 
22 19 23 22 
23 20 24 23 
24 21 25 24 
25 24 26 27 
26 25 27 28 
27 26 28 29 
28 27 29 30 
29 28 30 31 
30 29 ai 32 
31 30 32 33 
32 31 33 34 
33 32 34 35 
34 36 38 39 
35 37 39 40 
36 33 35 36 
37 34 36 37 
38 35 37a-b 38 
39 38 40 41 
40 39 41 42 
41 17 21 20 
42 40 43 43 
43 23 42 26 


6 Cassius Hemina 
Reverse Concordances 


Peter FRHist Santini FRHist Ch/1-W FRHist 


I I Ta I I I 
2 4 2 4 2 4 
3 5 3 5 3 5 
4 2 4 2 4 2 
5 6 5 3 5 3 
6 7 6 6 6 6 
7 8 7 7 7 7 
8 9 8 8 8 8 


CONCORDANCES 


Peter FRHist Santini FRHist Ch/1—-W FRHist 


9 10 9 9 9 10 
9 II 10 10 10 II 
9 12 II Il II 12 
10 13 12 12 12 9 
II 14 13 13 13 13 
12 16 14 14 14 14 
13 17 15 15 15 16 
14 18 16 16 16 17 
15 19 17 17 17 18 
16 20 18 18 18 19 
17 41 19 19 19 20 
18 21 20 20 20 41 
19 22 21 41 21 21 
20 23 22 21 22 22 
21 24 23 a2 23 23 
22 15 24 23 24 24 
23 43 25 24 25 15 
24 25 26 25 26 43 
25 26 27 26 27 25 
26 29 28 27 28 26 
27 28 29 28 29 27 
28 29 30 29 30 28 
29 30 31 30 31 29 
30 31 32 31 32 30 
31 32 33 32 33 3h 
32 33 34 33 34 32 
33 36 35 36 35 33 
34 37 36 37 36 36 
35 38 37a-b 38 37 37 
36 34 38 34 38 38 
37 30 39 35 39 34 
38 39 40 39 40 35 
39 40 4! 40 41 39 
40 42 42 43 42 40 
43 42 43 42 
7 Acilius 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter Jacoby Ch/B~W 


We WD Ne 
wm —& Ww N 
Ww Aw B bh 
eH AM WwW 
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7 Acilius (cont.) 


FRHist Peter Jacoby Ch/B-W 


6 6 7 8 

7 I 

8 8 2 
7 Acilius 


Reverse Concordances 


Peter FRHist Jacoby FRHist Ch/-W FRHist 


I 7 I 7 I yi 
2 1 2 I 2 8 
2A 5 3 5 3 I 
3 2 4 2 4 5 
4 3 5 3 5 2 
5 4 6 4 6 3 
6 6 i 6 7 4 
8 8 8 6 
8 Fabius Maximus Servilianus 
Concordance 
FRHist Peter Chassignet 
I I I 
2 2 2 
3 4 
4 3 3 
5-11 
8 Fabius Maximus Servilianus 
Reverse Concordances 
Peter FRHist  Chassignet FRHist 
I 
2 


WN 
- WD N 


9 Piso 
Concordance 
FRHist Peter 

I I 

Z 41 

3 

4 

5 3 

6 4 

7 5 

8 6 

9 7 
10 8 
II 9 
12 10 
13 12 
14 Il 
15a 10 
15b 13 
16 14 
17 17 
18 15 
19 16 
20 19 
21 18 
22 20 
23 21 
24 22 
25 2 
26 24 
25 25 
28 26 
29 27 
30 28 
31 29 
32 30 
33 31 
34 32 
35 33 
36 34 
37 35 
38 36 
39 37 
40 38 
41 39 
42 40 
43 45 
44 42 
45 43 


Baudou 


on Om & WN 


CONCORDANCES 
Forsythe Ch/B-W 
2 I 
4 2 
5 3 
6 4 
7 5 
9 6 
Il 7 
12 8 
14 9 
13 10 
15 Il 
17 12 
18 14 
19 13 
17 12 
20 15 
21 16 
23 19 
22A 17 
24 18 
26 21 
25 20 
27 22 
28 23 
29 24 
30 25 
31 26 
32 27 
36 29 
37 30 
38 31 
39 32 
40 33 
41 34 
42 35 
43 36 
44 37 
45 38 
46 39 
47 40 
48 41 
49 42 

I 43 
35 47 
10 44 
34 45 
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788 CONCORDANCES 
9 Piso (cont.) 
FRHist Peter Baudou Forsythe Ch/B—W 


46 44 45 8 46 

47 47 16 48 

48 30 33 28 
9 Piso 


Reverse Concordances 


Peter FRHist Baudou FRHist Forsythe FRHist Ch/B-W  FRHist 


I I I I I 42 I I 
3 5 2 2 2 I 2 2 
4 6 3 3 4 2 3 3 
5 7 4 4 5 3 4 4 
6 8 5 5 6 4 5 5 
7 9 6 6 7 5 6 6 
8 10 7 7 8 46 7 7 
9 Il 8 8 9 6 8 8 

10 12, 15a 9 9 10 44 9 9 

II 14 10 10 Il 7 10 10 

12 13 II II 12 8 Il II 

13 15b 12a 12, 15a 13 10 12 12, 15a 

14 16 12b 15b 14 9 13 14 

15 18 13 14 15 II 14 13 

16 19 14 13 16 47 15 15b 

17 17 15 16 1 12, 15a 16 16 

18 21 16 18 18 13 17 18 

19 20 17 19 19 14 18 19 

20 22 18 17 20 15b 19 17 

21 23 19 21 21 16 20 21 

22 24 20 20 22A 18 21 20 

23 25 21 22 23 17 22 22 

24 26 22 23 24 19 23 23 

25 27 23 24 25 21 24 24 

26 28 24 25 26 20 25 25 

ry 29 25 26 27 22 26 26 

28 30 26 27 28 23 27 27 

29 31 2 28 20 24 28 48 

30 32 28 29 30 25 29 28 

31 33 29 30 31 26 30 29 

32 34 30 48 32 27 31 30 

33 35 31 31 33 48 32 31 

34 36 32 32 34 45 33 32 

35 37 33 33 35 43 34 33 

36 38 34 34 36 28 35 34 

37 39 35 35 37 29 36 35 

38 40 36 36 38 30 37 36 


39 41 ye 39 31 38 37 
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Peter FRHist Baudou FRHist Forsythe FRHist Ch/B-W_ FRHist 


40 42 38 38 40 32 39 38 
41 2 39 41 41 33 40 39 
42 44 40 39 42 34 41 40 
43 45 41 40 43 35 42 41 
44 46 42 42 44 36 43 42 
45 43 43 44 45 37 44 44 
44 45 46 38 45 45 
45 46 47 39 46 46 
46 43 48 40 47 43 
47 47 49 41 48 47 


1o Tuditanus 


Concordance Reverse Concordances 

FRHist Peter Ch/B—-W Peter FRHist Ch/B—-W FRHist 
I 7 I 4 I 4 
2 8 8 (B-W) Z 6 2 5 
3 3 7 3 3 3 6 
4 I 1 4 7 4 7 
5 2 5 8 5 8 
6 2 3 7 I 7 3 
7) 4 4 8 2 8 (B-W) 2 
8 5 5 
9 


11 C. Gracchus 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


I 
2 2 
12 Fannius 
Concordance Reverse Concordance 
FRHist Peter/Ch/ Peter/Ch/ FRHist 
B-W B-W 
I I I I 
2 2 2 2 
3 3 3 3 
4 4 4 4 
5 6 5 T2 
6 7 6 5 
7 8 q 6 
8 7) 
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13 Vennonius 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter Chassignet 


I 
2 I 2 


14 Cn. Gellius 


Concordance Reverse Concordances 
FRHist Peter Ch/B-W Peter FRHist Ch/B-W — FRHist 
I II II I 31 I 31 
2 12 12 2 12 2 12 
3 13 13 3 12 3 13 
4 14 14 4 13 4 I4 
5 15 15 5 14 5 15 
6 22 22 6 15 6 17 
7 23 23 7 17 7 16 
8 25 24 8 16 8 18 
9 26 27 9 18 9 19 
10 29 30 10 20 10 20 
II 29 31 I! I Il I 
12 253 2 12 2 12 2 
13 4 3 13 3 13 3 
14 5 4 14 4 4 4 
15 6 5 15 5 15 5 
16 8 7 16 21 16 21 
17 7 6 17 22 17 22 
18 9 8 18 23 18 23 
19 9 19 24 19 24 
20 10 10 20 25 20 25 
21 16 16 21 26 21 26 
22 17 17 22 6 22 6 
23 18 18 24 4 23 7 
24 19 19 24 27 24 8 
25 20 20 25 8 25 29 
26 21 21 26 9 26 28 
27 24 25 27 29 27 9 
28 30 26 28 30 28 29 
29 27 28 29 10, II 29 30 
30 28 29 30 28 30 10 
31 I I 31 3035 31 II 
32 31 32 32 34 32 32 
33 31 33 33 35 33 33 
34 32 34 33 36 34 34 
35 33 35 34 37 35 35, 36 
36 33 35 
37 34 
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15 Coelius Antipater 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter Herrmann Ch/B—W 


I I I > 
2 4 3 3 
3 3 4 4 
4 7 8 8 
5 6 7 7 
6 9 Io 9 
7 10 II 10 
8 Il r2 It 
9 12 9 12 

10 14 14 15 

II 15 15 16 

12 17 17 18 

13 18 18 19 

14a 19 20 20a 

14b 20 21 20b 

15 21 22 a3 

16 22 23 22 

17 23 25 23 

18 24 24 24 

19 24A 26 25 

20 16 16 17 

21 8 5 5 

22 25 28 27 

23 

24 26 29 28 

25 28 33 35 

26 31 35 38 

27 29 34 36 

28 30 36 a9 

29 32 37 39 

30 38 45 8 

31 33 38 40 

32 34 40 41 

33 35 41 42 

34 36 42 43 

35 37 43 44 

36 39 45 46 

37 40 46 47 

38 41 47 48 

39 42 48 49 

40 43 49 50 

41 44 51 52 

42 48 55 56 

43 45 52 53 

44 46 54 54 

45 47 5 55 


792 
FRHist 


Peter 


24B 


Herrmann 


15 Coelius Antipater 
Reverse Concordances 


Peter 


ft tad 
nvr ODO ON Aum LW DN 


oo 
Oo Or Aum & W 


bn 
°o 


FRHist 


I 


a 
LS 


wa 


tw) 
con DH PMN VN W 


Herrmann 


end Aum WN 


CONCORDANCES 


Ch/B-W 


26 
14 
57 
58 


FRHist 


Ch/B—W 


coon ON SW N 


FRHist 


N nN 
NO 


Ww sn 
moO cont HNO PMU WN 


mn 


CONCORDANCES 793 


re RR Rt 


Peter FRHist Herrmann FRHist Ch/B—-W FRHist 


cP ttt Staten nen 


21 15 ai 14b 20 14 
22 16 22 15 21 15 
23 17 23 16 22 16 
24 18 24 18 oy 17 
24A 19 25 i 24 18 
24B 46 26 19 25 19 
25 22 27 46 26 46 
26 24 28 22 27 22 
29 56 29 24 28 24 
28 25 30 56 29 61 
29 27 32 53 30 60 
30 28 33 25 31 56 
31 26 34 27 32 53 
32 29 35 26 33 52 
33 31 36 28 34 58 
34 32 37 29 35 25 
35 33 37 5 36 27 
36 34 38 31 37 28 
37 35 39 59 38 26 
38 30 40 32 39 29 
39 36 41 33 40 31 
40 37 42 34 4! 32 
41 38 43 35 42 33 
42 39 45 30 43 34 
43 40 45 36 44 35 
44 41 46 37 46 36 
45 43 47 38 47 37 
46 44 48 39 48 38 
47 45 49 40 49 39 
48 42 50 54 50 40 
49 48 51 41 51 54 
50 49a 52 43 52 41 
51 52 54 44 53 43 
52 61 55 42 54 44 
53 57 55 45 55 45 
54 60 56 48 56 42 
55 58 57 49a 57 48 
56 50 58 52 58 49a 
57 54 59 61 59 57 
58 59 60 57 60 50 
59 53 61 60 61 59 
60 65 62 50 62 65 
61 66 63 65 63 66 
62 67 23 64 67 
63 68 47 65 68 
64 64 64 66 64 
66 63 66 67 63 
23 67 23 
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16 Paulus Clodius 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


17 Aufidius 
Concordance 


FRHist Jacoby 


I I 
18 Scaurus 
Concordance Reverse Concordance 
FRHist Peter/ Peter/ FRHist 
Chassignet Chassignet 
I I I I 
2 2 2 2 
3 3 3 3 
4 4 4 4 
5 7 5 6 
6 5 6 7 
7 6 7 5 
1g Catulus 
Concordance 
FRHist Peter Cugusi Chassignet 
(De consulatu) 
I Ia 
2 1b 
3 3 Ic 
4 10 
19 Catulus 
Reverse Concordances 
Peter FRHist Cugusi FRHist  Chassignet FRHist 
(De consulatu) 
I I 1a 
2 2 1b 
3 3 Ic 3 3 3 
10 4 
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20 Asellio 


Concordance Reverse Concordances 
ga he arse cts 2 tes Ste en ge ne a ag ee Bg eee 
FRHist Peter Ch/B-W Peter FRHist Ch/B-W_ FRHist 
pet ee eet ee = ee Sint Re Nee ee eS ee ae 
I I I I I I I 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
3 2A 3 2A 3 3 3 
4 3 4 3 4 4 4 
5 4 5 4 5 5 5 
6 5 6 5 6 6 6 
7 6 7 6 7 z 7 
8 4 8 7 8 8 8 
9 13 Il 8 13 9 13 
10 10 12 9 14 10 14 
II II ie 10 10 Il 9 
12 12 14 II Il 12 10 
13 8 9 12 12 13 Il 
14 9 10 13 9 14 12 
15 14 15 14 15 15 15 


21 Rutilius Rufus 
Concordance 


i  — 


FRHist Peter Jacoby Chassignet 


I 7 7 dvs I 
2 8 8 dvs 2 
3 9 9 dvs 3 
4 10 10 dvs 4 
5 II II dvs § 
6 12 12 dvs 6 
7 13 15 dvs 7 
8 14 14 dvs 8 
9 15 14 dvs 9 
10 5 I hist § 
Il 2 2 hist 2 
12 3 3 hist 3 
13 I 6 hist i 
I4 4 4 hist 4 
15 6 5 hist 6 
16 16 hist 7 
17 i hist 8 


NB dvs = de uita sua; hist = historiae 
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21 Rutilius Rufus 
Reverse Concordances 


Peter FRHist Jacoby FRHist Chassignet FRHist 


I 13 I 10 dvs 1 I 
2 II 2 II dvs 2 2 
3 12 a 12 dvs 3 4 
4 14 4 14 dvs 4 4 
5 10 5 15 dvs § 5 
6 15 6 13 dvs 6 6 
", I 7 I dvs 7 | 
8 2 8 2 dvs 8 8 
9 3 9 3 dvs 9 9 
10 4 10 4 hist 1 13 
II 5 Il 5 hist 2 Il 
12 6 12 6 hist 3 12 
14 4 14 8 hist 4 14 
I4 8 14 9 hist § 10 
15 9 15 7 hist 6 15 
16 16 hist 7 16 
17 17 hist 8 17 
22 Sulla 
Concordance Reverse Concordances 
FRHist Peter  Chassignet Peter FRHist Chassignet FRHist 
i I I I I I 
2 2 2 2 2 2 
3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
4 16 17 4 7 4 7 
5 20 22 5 8 5 8 
6 21 25 6 9 6 9 
7 + 4 7 10 7 IO 
8 5 5 8 II-I5 8 LI-15 
9 6 6 9 17 9 17 
10 a, 7 10 16 10 16 
11-15 8 8 10A 26 II 26 
16 10 10 Il 18 12 18 
17 9 9 12 19 13 19 
18 II 12 13 20 14 20 
19 12 13 14 21 15 at 
20 13 14 15 22 16 22 
21 14 15 16 4 17 4 
22 15 16 17 23 18 23 
23 17 18 17A 27 1g a7 
24 18 20 18 24 20 24 
25 19 21 19 25 21 25 
26 10A II 20 5 22 5 
27 17A 19 21 6 23 6 
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24 Claudius Quadrigarius 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter Ch/B~W Laconi 


I 4 + 4 
2 5 5 5 
3 7 7 7 
4 8 8 8 
5 10a roa 10 
6 tob tob II 
a II II 12 
8 13 13 I4 
9 4 14 15 
10 15 15 16 
Il 16 16 17 
12 17 17 18 
13 18 18 19 
14 19 19 20 
15 20 20 21 
16 21 21 22 
17 22 22 23 
18-19 30 30 31 
20 23 23 24 
21 24 24 25 
22 3 2 3 
25 25 25 26 
24 I I 
25 26 26 29 
26 9 9 9 
P| 6 6 6 
28 2 3 2 
29 27 27 28 
30 28 28 29 
31 29 29 30 
32 32 32 33 
33 33 33 34 
34 31 31 32 
35 34 34 35 
36 35 35 36 
37 36 36 37 
38 37 37 38 
39 38 38 39 
40 39 39 40 
4I 40-1 40 41-2 
42 42 41 43 
43 43 42 44 
44 44 43 45 
45 45 44 46 
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FRHist Peter Ch/B-W Laconi 
47 47 46 48 
48 48 47 49 
49 49 48 69 
50 52 51 52 
51 50 49 50 
52 51 50 51 
53 53 52 53 
54 54 54 54 
55 55 53 55 
56 56 55 56 
57 57 56 57 
58 57A 57 58 
59 58 5 59 
60 59 59 60 
61 60 60 61 
62 61 61 62 
63 62 62 63 
64 63 63 64 
5 64 64 65 
66 64A 65 66 
67 66 67 68 
68 65 66 67 
69 67 68 70 
70 68 69 71 
71 69 70 72 
72 70 71 73 
73 71 72 74 
74 72 73 75 
75 75 76 78 
76 74 75 77 
77 73 74 76 
78 76 T 79 
79 77 78 80 
80 78 79 81 
81 79 80 82 
82 80 81 83 
83 85 86 88 
84 81 82 84 
85 82 83 5 
86 83 84 86 
87 86 87 89 
88 84 85 87 
89 87 88 go 
go 88 89 QI 
gl 89 go 92 
92 go gt 93 


CONCORDANCES 799 


FRHist Peter Ch/B—-W Laconi 
95 93 94 96 
94 92 93 95 
96 94 95 97 
97 95 96 98 
98 96 97 99 
99 


24 Claudius Quadrigarius 
Reverse Concordances 


Peter FRHist Ch/B-W FRHist Laconi FRHist 
I 24 I 24 I 24 
2 28 2 22 2 28 
a 22 3 28 3 22 
4 I 4 I 4 
5 2 5 2 5 2 
6 27 6 27 6 27 
, 3 7 3 7 3 
8 4 8 4 8 4 
9 26 9 26 9 26 

10a 5 10a 5 10 5 

10b 6 10b 6 II 6 

II 7 11 7 12 7 

13 8 13 8 14 8 

14 9 I4 9 15 9 

15 10 15 10 16 10 

16 II 16 Il 17 II 

‘7 12 17 12 18 12 

18 13 18 13 19 13 

19 14 19 14 20 14 

20 15 20 15 21 15 

21 16 21 16 22 16 

22 17 22 i 23 17 

23 20 23 20 24 20 

24 21 24 21 25 21 

25 3 25 23 26 23 

26 25 26 25 27 25 

27 29 27 29 28 29 

28 30 28 30 29 30 

29 31 29 31 30 31 

30 18-19 30 18-19 31 18-19 

31 34 31 34 32 34 

32 32 32 32 33 32 

33 33 33 33 34 33 

34 35 34 35 35 35 


800 CONCORDANCES 


Peter FRHist Ch/B—-W  FRHist Laconi FRHist 
36 37 36 37 37 37 
37 38 37 38 38 38 
38 39 38 39 39 39 
39 40 39 40 40 40 
40-1 41 40 41 41-2 41 
42 42 41 42 43 42 
43 43 42 43 44 43 
44 44 43 44 45 44 
45 45 44 45 46 45 
46 46 45 46 47 46 
47 47 46 47 48 47 
48 48 47 48 49 48 
49 49 48 49 50 51 
50 51 49 51 51 52 
51 52 50 52 52 50 
52 50 51 50 53 53 
53 53 52 53 54 54 
54 54 53 55 55 55 
55 55 54 54 56 56 
5 56 55 56 57 57 
57 57 56 57 5 58 
574 58 57 5 59 59 
58 59 5 59 60 60 
59 60 59 60 61 61 
60 61 60 61 62 62 
61 62 61 62 63 63 
62 63 62 63 64 64 
63 64 63 64 65 65 
64 65 64 65 66 66 
64A 66 65 66 67 68 
65 68 66 68 68 67 
66 67 67 67 69 49 
67 69 68 69 70 69 
68 70 69 70 71 70 
69 71 70 71 72 71 
70 72 7! 72 73 72 
71 73 72 73 74 73 
72 74 73 74 75 74 
73 77 74 i 76 77 
74 76 75 76 77 76 
75 75 76 75 78 75 
76 78 77 78 79 78 
77 79 78 79 80 79 
78 80 79 80 81 80 
79 81 80 81 82 81 
80 82 81 82 83 82 
81 84 82 84 84 84 


CONCORDANCES SOI 


Peter FRHist Ch/B-—W  FRHist Laconi FRHist 


83 86 84 86 86 86 
84 88 85 88 87 88 
85 83 86 83 88 83 
86 87 87 87 89 87 
87 89 88 89 go 89 
88 go 89 go gi go 
89 gl go gl 92 gt 
go 92 gl g2 93 92 
gl 93 g2 93 95 94 
93 95 93 94 96 93 
g2 04 94 95 96 95 
94 96 95 96 97 96 
95 97 96 97 98 97 
96 98 97 98 99 98 

99 99 99 


25 Valerius Antias 


Concordance Reverse Concordances 
FRHist Peter Ch/B-W Peter FRHist Ch/B—-W FRHist 
I I I 3 I I 
2 2 a 4 2 2 
3 I 3 3 5 3 3 
4 2 4 4 6 4 4 
5 3 5 5 7 5 5 
6 4 6 6 8 6 6 
7 5 7 7 gb 7 7 
8 6 8 8 ga 8 8 
ga 8 gb 9 57 ga—b gb—a 
gb 7; ga 10 18 10 57 
10 14 15 II 19 II 18 
Il 16 17 12 20 12 19 
12 58 59 13 69 13 20 
13 57 58 14 10 14 69 
14 59 60 15 5 15 10 
15 60 61 16 II 16 58 
16 61 62 77 21 17 It 
17 62 63 18 22 18 21 
18 10 II 19 23 19 22 
19 II 12 20 24 20 23 
20 12 13 21 25 21 24 
21 17 18 22 26 22 25 
22 18 19 23 27 23 26 
23 1g 20 24 28 24 27 


NY 
aN 
S 
° 
) 
_ 
wv 
un 
NY 
Nev) 
NY 
AL 
bo 
oo 


802 


FRHist 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Peter 


Ch/B—-W 


CONCORDANCES 
Peter FRHist 
26 30 
27 31 
28 32 
29 33 
30 34 
31 35 
32 36 
33 37 
34 38 
35 39 
36 40 
37 41 
38 42 
39 43 
40 44 
41 45 
42 46 
43 47 
44 48 
45 49, 51 
46 53 
47 54 
48 55 
49 56 
50 59 
51 60 
52 61 
53 62 
54 63 
55 64 
5 65 
57 13 
5 12 
59 14 
60 15 
61 16 
62 17 
63 66 
64 67 
65 68 
66 70 
I 
2 
50 
52 
71 


Ch/B—W 


FRHist 


CONCORDANCES 


26 Sisenna 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter Barabino Ch/B—W 


I I I I 
2 2 2 2 
3 3 3 3 
4 6 7 6 
5 143 5 7 
6 5 6 5 
7 7 8 8 
8 8 9 9 
9 5 10 32 

10 9 il 48 

Il 33 24 20 

12 14 35 27 

13 16 16 a7 

14 36 51 40 

15 49 47 22 

16 35 33 36 

17 134 136 135 

18 11 12 46 

19 46 49 46 

20 43 43 12 

21 47 45 15 

22 34 38 28 

23 24 23 23 

24 31 27 26 

25 18 30 31 

26 117 21 II 

27 25 22 24 

28 32 28 34 

29 48 46 51 

30 15 37 35 

31 44 48 14 

32 13 19 17 

33 45 44 13 

34 27 15 16 

35 22 40 49 

36 23 52 43 

39 10 14 10 

38 17 50 53 

39 136 138 136 

40 26 29 38 

41 37 18 29 

42 30 13 39 

43 42 17 18 


44 135 137 137 


804 CONCORDANCES 


FRHist Peter Barabino Ch/B—-W 


46 50 26 25 
47 38 41 50 
48 39 42 47 
49 12 25 33 
50 40 20 19 
51 19 32 4I 
52 41 53 44 
53 21 39 42 
54 20 31 45 
55 29 34 30 
56 113 105 101 

57 108 101 118 

58 73 74 66 
59 52 76 70 
60 68 118 67 
61 116 57 58 
62 94 59 61 
63 74 55 104 

64 93 61 59 
65 118 62 62 
66 107 65 80 
67 122 66 81 
68 79 94 86 
69 75 gt 87 
70 59 117 102 

7I 120 98 65 
972 110 99 96 
yi: 66 III III 

74 60 78 57 
75 86 109 54 
76 115 104 97 
77 89 96 88 
78 119 60 64 
79 123 126 123 

80 72 69 73 
81 114 102 100 

82 76 119 124 

83 85 97 119 

84 95 58 60 
85 61 70 76 
86 70 73 107 

87 59 87 85 
88 53 83 108 

89 54 84 84 
go 80 93 go 
gI 64 67 106 


CONCORDANCES 80 
FRHist Peter Barabino Ch/B-W 

93 63 56 105 
94 go 120 113 
95 88 86 69 
96 62 108 68 
97 58 54 103 
98 77 112 95 
99 100 123 g2 
100 97 88 112 
IO] 87 [10 55 
102 84 g2 116 
103 109 107 E22 
104 98 100 126 
105 102 113 56 
106 67 115 125 
107 69 81 109 
108 gt [21 114 
109 51 89 94 
mae) 96 72 75 
III 78 106 63 
112 121 71 74 
113 104 75 120 
114 103 I14 121 
r15a 5 79 82 
T15b 55 80 83 
116 112 125 99 
117 65 85 110 
118 101 124 89 
11g 99 122 gi 
120 105 63 78 
121 106 64 79 
122 g2 82 115 
123 71 68 72 
124 83 go 117 
125 81 116 93 
126 82 95 77 
127 124 77 71 
128 128 128 130 
129 126 131 128 
130 127 127 129 
131 125 129 127 
132 129 130 131 
133 130 132 132 
134 131 133 133 
135 132 134 134 
136 140 142 142 
137-8 137 139 139 
139 I4I 143 143 


806 


FRHist 


140 
41 
142 
143 
144-5 


26 Sisenna 


Peter 


4 
138 
139 
133 
142 


Reverse Concordances 


Peter 


= 
0D ON Amu WN & 


— 
nN 


ht 
wn 


PS an 
Oo ON Am 


nw we wR BH KY KY WY WN 
a Aw BW HN A O 


28 


FRHist 


CONCORDANCES 
Barabino Ch/B-W 
4 4 
140 140 
141 141 
135 138 
144 144 
Barabino FRHist Ch/B—W 
I I I 
2 2 2 
3 3 3 
4 140 4 
5 5 5 
6 6 6 
7 4 7 
8 7 8 
9 8 9 
10 9 10 
II rae) at 
12 18 12 
13 42 13 
14 37 I4 
15 34 15 
16 13 16 
17 43 17 
18 41 18 
1g 32 1g 
20 50 20 
21 26 21 
22 27 22 
23 23 23 
24 II 24 
25 49 25 
26 46 26 
27 24 27 
28 28 28 
29 40 29 
30 25 30 
31 54 31 
32 51 32 
33 16 33 
34 55 34 
35 12 35 


FRHist 


Peter 


FRHist 
16 


Barabino 


Dm -& Ww 


CONCORDANCES 
FRHist Ch/B—-W 
45 36 
30 37 
22 38 
53 39 
35 40 
47 41 
48 42 
20 43 
33 44 
21 45 
29 46 
15 46 
31 47 
19 48 
38 49 
14 50 
36 51 
52 53 
97 54 
63 55 
93 56 
61 57 
84 58 
62 59 
78 60 
64 61 
65 62 
120 63 
121 64 
66 5 
67 66 
gl 67 
123 68 
80 69 
85 70 
112 71 
110 72 
86 73 
58 74 
113 75 
59 76 
127 77 
74 78 
i15a 79 
115b 80 
107 81 
122 82 
88 83 


FRHist 
16 


807 


808 CONCORDANCES 


Peter FRHist Barabino FRHist Ch/B—W FRHist 


83 124 84 89 84 89 
84 102 85 117 85 87 
85 83 86 95 86 68 
86 75 87 87 87 69 
87 IOI 88 100 88 a9 
88 95 89 109 89 118 
89 77 go 124 go go 
go 94 gt 69 gl 11g 
gi 108 g2 102 g2 99 
g2 122 93 go 93 125 
93 64 94 68 94 109 
94 62 95 126 95 98 
95 84 96 77 96 72 
96 110 97 83 97 76 
97 100 98 vi 98 g2 
98 104 99 72 99 116 
99 11g 100 104 100 81 
100 99 101 57 IOI 56 
Iol 118 102 81 102 70 
102 105 103 g2 103 97 
103 114 104 76 104 63 
104 113 105 56 105 93 
105 120 106 II 106 gI 
106 121 107 103 107 86 
107 66 108 96 108 88 
108 57 109 75 109 107 
109 103 110 101 110 117 
110 e: It 73 II] 93 
Ill g2 112 98 112 100 
112 116 113 105 113 94 
113 56 114 114 114 108 
114 81 115 106 115 122 
115 76 116 125 116 102 
116 61 117 70 117 124 
117 26 118 60 118 57 
118 65 119 82 11g 83 
119 78 120 94 120 113 
120 74 121 108 121 114 
iat 112 122 11g 122 103 
122 67 123 99 123 79 
123 79 124 118 124 82 
124 127 125 116 125 106 
125 131 126 79 126 104 
126 129 127 130 127 131 
129 130 128 128 128 129 
128 128 129 131 129 130 
129 132 130 132 130 128 


130 133 131 129 131 132 


CONCORDANCES 809 


Peter FRHist Barabino FRHist Ch/B—-W FRHist 


131 134 132 133 132 133 
132 135 133 134 133 134 
133 143 134 135 134 135 
134 i 135 143 135 17 
135 44 136 17 136 39 
136 39 137 44 137 44 
137 137-8 138 39 138 143 
138 141 139 137-8 139 137-8 
139 142 140 14! 140 141 
140 136 141 142 I41 142 
I4I 139 142 136 142 136 
142 144-5 143 139 143 139 
143 5 144 144-5 144 144-5 


27 Licinius Macer 


Concordance 
FRHist Peter Walt Ch/B—-W 
I I I 
2 I 2 2 
3 3 3 
4 6 8 8 
5 7 9 9 
6 21 10 22 
7 20 29 21 
8 22 II 23 
9 5 4 4 
10 3 5 5 
II 4 6 6 
12 2 28 26 
13 8 12 10 
14 9 fe II 
15 10 i) 7 
16 It I4 12 
17 12 15 13 
18 13 16 I4 
19 ry 17 
20 14 18 15 
21 15 19 16 
22 16 20 17 
23 17 21 18 
24 18 22 19 
25, 26 1g 23 20 


810 CONCORDANCES 


FRHist Peter Walt Ch/B-W 


29 

28 25 25 25 
30 

31 

32 23 

33 


27 Licinius Macer 
Reverse Concordances 


Peter FRHist Walt FRHist Ch/B-W FRHist 
I 2 I I I I 
2 12 2 2 2 2 
3 10 3 3 3 3 
4 Il 4 9 4 9 
5 9 5 100) 5 10 
6 4 6 Il 6 II 
7 5 7 15 7 15 
8 13 8 4 8 4 
9 14 9 5 9 5 

10 15 10 6 10 13 
II 16 II 8 II 14 
12 17 Te 13 12 16 
13 18 13 14 13 17 
14 20 14 16 I4 18 
15 21 15 7 15 20 
16 22 16 18 16 21 
17 23 17 19 17 22 
18 24 18 20 18 23 
19 25, 26 19 21 19 24 
20 7 20 22 20 25, 26 
oa 6 21 23 21 yi 
22 8 22 24 22 6 
23 42 23 25, 26 23 8 
24 24 24 27 24 27 
25 28 25 28 25 28 
27 19 28 12 26 (2 
29 7 


31 Hortensius 
Concordance 


Peter FRHist 
I T2 


CONCORDANCES 


32 Lutatius (NB identified with Catulus (19) by Peter, Funaioli, 
and Chassignet) 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter Funaioli Chassignet 


I 6 I I 
2 8 3 3 
3 5 
4 6 
5 4 
6 7 2 9 
q 13 12 
8 2 
9 ‘2 8 
10 II 5 II 
Il 9 10 


a 
bd 
= 


32 Lutatius 
Reverse Concordances 


Peter FRHist Funaioli FRHist Chassignet FRHist 


6 I I I I I 
7 2 6 2 8 
8 2 3 2 3 2 
9 11 4 II 4 12 
II 10 5 10 5 3 
12 9 6 4 
13 7 7 5 
8 9 
9 6 
10 II 
II 10 
12 q 
33 Atticus 
Concordance Reverse Concordance 
FRHist Peter, Beck-Walter Peter/B—W FRHist 

I I I I 

2 2 2 2 

3 3 3 3 

4 4 5 

5 4 5 6 

6 5 6 7 

7 6 7 8 

8 7 8 9 

9 8 


812 CONCORDANCES 


34 Ampius Balbus 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


I I 
36 Scribonius Libo 
Concordance Reverse Concordance 
FRHist Peter Peter FRHist 
1a I I la 
1b 2 2 tb 
2 


37 Munatius Rufus 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


I I 
2 2 
3 3 
38 Tubero 
Concordance Reverse Concordances 
FRHist Peter Ch/B-W Peter FRHist Ch/B-W_ FRHist 
I 2 2 I 5 I 5 
2 3 2 1 2 I 
3 3 4 3 3 3 2 
4 4 5 4 4 4 3 
5 I I 5 6 5 4 
6 5 6 6 8 6 6 
7] 10 Il i! g, 10 7 8 
8 6 1 8 II 8 9, 10 
9, 10 7 8 ) 12 9 II 
II 8 9 10 7 10 iZ 
12 9 10 10A 16 II » 
13 I2 14 II 15 12 16 
14 rte 15 12 13 13 15 
15 II 13 13 14 14 13 
16 10A 12 15 14 
17 


18 


CONCORDANCES 


39 Cicero, Greek Memoir on the Consulship 


813 


Concordance Reverse Concordances 
FRHist Peter Jacoby Garbarino Jacoby FRHist Garbarino FRHist 
Tr Tia TI Tia Tr Tr Tr 
T2 Tib T2 Tr1b T2 T2 T2 
3 T2 13 T2 T3 T3 T3 
T4 Fr Fi T4 Ts 
T5 F2 T4 F2 T5 Fi FI 
T6 F3 F3 T6 
Fi Fr Fi Fi 
F2 
P3 
39 Cicero, De consiliis 
Concordance Reverse Concordances 
FRHist — Peter Garbarino Peter FRHist Garbarino FRHist 
4 I 2 I 4 I 4 
5 3 4 2 i] 2 4 
6 4 3 3 5 3 6 
7 2 I 4 6 4 5 
40 Oppius 
Concordance Reverse Concordance 
FRHist Peter Peter FRHist 
I 2 I B 
2 3 2 I 
3 I 3 2 
4 4 4 4 
5 8 5 6 
6 5 6 7 
7 6 7 8 
8 zi 8 5 
41 Balbus 
Concordance 
FRHist Peter 


I 


I 


814 


42 Messalla Rufus 
Concordance 


FRHist 


Peter 


3 
4 


43 Actorius Naso 


Concordance 
FRHist Peter 
I I 
2 2 


44 Tanusius Geminus 


Concordance 
FRHist Peter 
I I 
2 2 
3 3 
4 4 


45 Cornelius Nepos 


Concordance 
FRHist Peter 
I chr :2 
2 chr. 1 
3 chr. 3 
4 chr. 4 
5 chr. 5 
6 chr. 6 
1 ex. 14 
8 eX. 23 

9 

10 ex. 9 
II ex. 26 
12 vit. I 
13 vit. 2 
14 inc. I 
15 inc. 2 


CONCORDANCES 


Reverse Concordance 


Peter FRHist 


I (T2) 
2 2 
3 I 
Malcovati Marshall 
4 4 
3 3 
5 5 
7 7 
8 8 
9 9 
24 23 
33 32 
6 6 
19 18 
36 35 
38 37 
39 38 
62 64 
63 65 


Wirth 
2 
23 
24 
25 
27 
26 


45 Cornelius Nepos 
Reverse Concordances 


Peter FRHist 
chr. 1 2 
chr. 2 I 
chr. 3 3 
chr. 4 4 
chr. 5 5 
chr. 6 6 

ex. 14 7 

eX. 23 8 

ex. 26 II 

ex. 9 10 
vit. 1 12 
vit. 2 13 
inc. I 14 
inc. 2 15 

46 Tiro 
Concordance 
FRHist Peter 

I 2 
2 3 
3 4 
4 I 


47 Volumnius 


Concordance 
FRHist Peter 
I I 
2 2 
49 Bibulus 
Concordance 
FRHist Peter 


I 


I 


Malcovati 


OOo worn awn S&S W 


CONCORDANCES 
FRHist Marshall 
2 3 
I 4 
3 5 
9 6 
4 7 
5 8 
6 9 
10 18 
ei 23 
8 22 
at 35 
12 37 
13 38 
14 64 
15 65 


Reverse Concordance 


Peter 


WN & 


FRHist 


WN 


FRHist 


Wirth 


815 


FRHist 


816 CONCORDANCES 


51 Ateius Philologus 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


I I 
52 Varro 
Concordance Reverse Concordance 
FRHist Peter Peter FRHist 
I ann. I ann. I 
2 ann. 2 ann, 2 2 
3a fam. I fam. I 3a 
3b dsv. 1 4 
4 dsv.1 
5 
6 
53 Dellius 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter Jacoby 


I 
2 2 2 


55 Sulpicius Blitho 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


I I 


56 Pollio 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


CONCORDANCES 


Reverse Concordance 


Peter FRHist 


817 


I I I I 
2 7 2a % 
a 2a 2b 4 
4 2b 3 6 
5 4 8 
6 3 5 7 
7 5 6 (Ts) 
8 4 7 2 
9 8 Il 
IO 
II 8 
12 
13 
57 Galba 
Concordance 
FRHist Peter Jacoby 
I 
2 2 2 


58 Arruntius 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


I I 
2 2 
3 3 
4 4 
5 5 
6 6 
7 if 
59 Agrippa 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


I 2 


Reverse Concordance 
Peter FRHist 


2 


818 CONCORDANCES 
60 Augustus 
Concordance 
FRHist Peter Malcovati Bringmann-Wiegandt 
I 4 6 192 
2 5 7 193 
3 17 18 204 
4 2 4 190 
5 6 8 194 
6 8 10 196 
+i 10 {2 198 
8 II 13 199 
9 13 15 201 
10 14 16 202 
II I 3 189 
12 3 5 19! 
13 z 9 195 
14 9 7 197 
15 12 14 200 
16 15 17 203 
17 19 19 205 
18 20 20 206 
19 
60 Augustus 
Reverse Concordances 
Peter FRHist  Malcovati © FRHist Br-W FRHist 
I Il I (Tr) 189 Il 
2 4 2 (T2) 190 4 
3 12 3 Il 19! 12 
4 i 4 4 192 i 
5 2 5 12 193 2 
6 5 6 I 194 5 
7 13 7 2 195 13 
8 6 8 5 196 6 
9 14 9 13 197 14 
10 7] 10 6 198 7 
II 8 Il 14 199 8 
12 15 r 7 200 15 
13 9 13 8 201 9 
14 10 14 15 202 10 
15 16 15 9 203 16 
17 3 16 10 204 3 
19 17 17 16 205 17 
20 18 18 3 206 18 
19 7 
20 18 


CONCORDANCES 819 


61 Messalla Corvinus 


Concordance Reverse Concordance 
FRHist Peter Peter FRHist 
I I I I 
2 2 2 2 
3 3 3 3 
4 5 4 (Tr) 
5 5 4 
6 6 6 6 
7 7 
8 
g 
10 


63 Hyginus 


Concordance Reverse Concordance 
FRHist Peter Peter FRHist 

I 2 I 

2 3 2 1 

354 4 3 2 

5 8 4 3,4 

6 13 5 12 

7 II 6 10 

8 12 7 13 

9 9 8 5 

10 6 9 9 

Il 10 10 11 

12 5 11 q 

13 3 12 8 

14 14 13 6 

15 15 14 14 

15 15 


) 
| 


820 CONCORDANCES 


64 Clodius Licinus 
Concordance Reverse Concordance 
FRHist Peter Peter FRHist 
I I I I 
2 4 2 4 
3 3 3 3 
4 2 4 2 


65 Iulius Marathus 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


I 
2 2 


66 C. Drusus 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


I I 


67 Aquilius Niger 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


I I 


68 Julius Saturninus 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


I I 


821 CONCORDANCES 


70 Fenestella 


Concordance 
FRHist Peter Accornero Mazzarino 
I I I 
2 21 20 
3 2 2 
4 28 27 
5 3 4 
6 5 a 2 
a 4 6 I 
8 6 5 
9 7 7 
10 8 33 3 
It 9 8 6 
12 10 9 
13 II 10 
14 12 Il 
15 13 12 
16 15 14 
17 16 15 
18 17 16 7 
19 18 17 
20 19 18 
21 20 19 8 
22 23 2I 
23 23 22 9 
24 25 24 
25 14 13 
26 24 23 
27 26 25 
28 27 26 5 
29 29 
30 29 28 
31 30 33 
32 30 


822 CONCORDANCES 


70 Fenestella 
Reverse Concordances 


Peter FRHist Accornero FRHist Mazzarino FRHist 


I I I I I 4 
2 3 2 2 2 6 
3 5 3 6 3 10 
4 7 4 5 4 27 
5 6 5 8 5 28 
6 8 6 ‘| 6 II 
7 9 7 9 7 18 
8 10 8 II 8 21 
9 Il 9 12 9 23 

10 12 10 13 

II 13 It 14 

12 4 12 15 

13 15 13 25 

14 25 14 16 

15 16 15 17 

16 17 16 18 

17 18 17 19 

18 19 18 20 

19 20 19 21 

20 21 20 2 

21 2 21 22 

22 22 22 23 

23 23 23 26 

24 26 24 24 

25 24 25 27 

26 27 26 28 

27 28 27 4 

28 4 28 30 

29 30 29 29 

30 31 30 32 

3! 33 
32 10 
33 31 


71 Cremutius Cordus 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


Nw ke Ww NH 
Nu BW NH 


CONCORDANCES 


72 Bruttedius Niger 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


I 1,2 


73 Tiberius 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


I I 


74 Seneca 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter Winter- 
bottom 


2 2 


75 Claudius 


Concordance Reverse Concordances 


FRHist Peter — Jacoby Peter FRHist 


me DW & b 
me WD dR 


cont Aw fH HN & 
nN CON] AM SW 
SO Aum + WwW NHN CO 


77 Agrippina 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


I 
2 2 


Jacoby 


Cont Aum WwW NH 


FRHist 


Cn Ow BW eH NH 


823 


824 CONCORDANCES 


78 Aufidius Bassus 
Concordance Reverse Concordance 
FRHist Peter Peter FRHist 
T I I I 
2 2 2 2 
3 4 3 4 
4 3 4 3 


79 Servilius Nonianus 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


I I 
2 
3 
80 Pliny 
Concordance Reverse Concordance 
FRHist Peter Peter FRHist 
I I I I 
2 3 2 3 
3 2 3 2 
4 5 4 (Ts) 
5 6 5 4 
6 8 6 5 
7 7 7 7 
8 9 8 6 
9 10 9 8 
10 9 


81 Thrasea Paetus 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


I 
2 2 


CONCORDANCES 
82 Corbulo 
Concordance 
FRHist Peter 
I 
2 
3 3 
83 Suetonius Paulinus 
Concordance 
FRHist Peter 
I I 
84 Cluvius Rufus 
Concordance Reverse Concordance 
FRHist Peter Peter FRHist 
I 4 I 2 
2 I 2 3 
3 2 3 4 
4 3 4 I 


85 Vespasian 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


1 IT 


86 Vipstanus Messalla 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


825 


$26 


87 Fabius Rusticus 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


te BW NH 
Ww NY 


94 Pompeius Planta 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


96 Trajan 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


I I 


97 Hadrian 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


N Qu BW ND & 
HDAwm & W N 


98 Bruttius 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


I 
2 
3 
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Reverse Concordance 


Peter FRHist 


& W Ww 
me of W bv 
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99 Apuleius 
Concordance 


FRHist Beaujeu 


II 
2 12 


100 Septimius Severus 


Concordance Reverse Concordance 
FRHist Peter Chausson Chausson FRHist 
I I T2 TI Ti 
2 2 T9 T2 I 
3 3 Tio T3 T2 
4 4 T6 T4 T4 
5 5 T7 T5 T3 
6 6 T8 T6 4 
7 ft, 5 
T8 6 
Tg 2 
Tio 3 


101 Marius Maximus 


Concordance Reverse Concordances 
FRHist Peter Birley Peter FRHist Birley | FRHist 
I I I I I 1 I 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
+ 4 5 4 4 4 
5 5 7 5 5 5 4 
6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
7 7 8 7 7 7 5 
8 8 9 8 8 8 7 
9 9 11 9 9 9 8 
10 10 12 10 10 10 
II 13 15 II 12 II 9 
12 It 13 i 13 12 10 
13 12 14 13 II 13 12 
14 13n 15 13n 14 14 13 
15 15 18 14 T2 15 Il, 14 
16 16 19 15 15 16 
17 20 23 16 16 17 T2 
18 21 24 i T3 18 15 


© 
no 
LS) 
Le) 
un 
—_ 
oa} 
aN 
boost 
Ne) 
bso 
nN 
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FRHist Peter Birley Peter FRHist Birley | FRHist 
20 23 26 19 T6 20 T3 
21 24 28 20 17 21 T4 

21 18 22 T6 
22 19 23 17 
23 20 24 18 
24 21 25 19 
25 Ts 26 20 
26 pe 27 T5 
27 T8 28 21 

29 T7 


102 Asinius Quadratus 


Concordance Reverse Concordances 
FRHist Peter Jacoby Peter FRHist Jacoby FRHist 

I I I I I I I 

2 2 2 2 2 2 2 

3 3 3 3 3 3 3 

4 + 4 4 4 4 4 

5 8 25 5 9 5 12 

6 31 20 6 10 6 13 

7 9 26 7 II 7 14 

8 TO 21 8 5 8 15 

9 5 22 9 7 9 16 
10 23 10 8 10 17 
II 7 24 II 12 II 18 
iz at 5 12 13 12 19 
13 12 6 13 14 13 20 
14 13 7 14 17 14 21 
15 18 8 15 18 15 22 
16 16 9 16 16 16 23 
17 14 10 17 19 17 24 
18 15 Il 18 15 18 26 
19 17 12 19 20 19 25 
20 19 13 20 21 20 6 
21 20 14 21 22 21 8 
22 21 15 22 23 22 9 
23 22 16 23 24 23 10 
24 23 17 24 26 24 II 
25 30 19 25 27 25 5 
26 24 18 26 28 26 7 
27 25 27 27 29 27 25 
28 26 28 28 30 28 28 
29 27 29a 29 31 29a 29 
30 28 29b 30 25 29b 30 
31 29 30 31 6 30 31 
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103 Aemilius Sura 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 


108 Rubellius Blandus 
Concordance 


FRHist Peter 
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